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SECTION   V. 

THEORY  ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  IDEAS. 
Objectum  intellectus  est  ens  vel  verum  commune. — ^.  Thorn,  S.  I.  Iv.  i. 

385.  So  far,  we  have  passed  in  review  the  principal  sys- 
tems on  the  Origin  of  Ideas,  seeking  for  one  which  might 
give  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  matter,  but  in  vain  ; 
for  we  have  found  some  faulty  by  defect,  i,e.  because  they 
assume  too  little  (Sec.  III.),  and  others  by  excess,  i.e.  because 
they  assume  a  great  deal  too  much  (Sec.  IV.),  of  the  innate 
in  the  human  mind.  We  must,  therefore,  try  to  go  deeper 
into  this  thorny  question,  and  see  if  we  can  hit  upon  the 
golden  mean  ;  admitting  nothing  innate  of  which  the  neces- 
sity is  not  proven,  yet  not  allowing  any  prejudice  against  a 
harmless  word  to  deter  us  from  conceding  that  minimum  of 
the  innate  which  can  be  demonstrably  shown  to  be  an  indis- 
pensable condition  of  the  existence  of  our  ideas  (25-28). 

But  that  we  may  know  how  much  yet  remains  to  be  done, 
and  in  what  way  we  must  set  about  it,  let  us  begin  by  taking 
a  brief  survey  of  the  ground  we  have  traversed. 

I  began,  then,  by  pointing  out  as  clearly  and  as  completely 
as  I  could  where  lay  precisely  the  knot  of  the  difficulty  pre- 
sented by  this  question,  in  the  following  words  :  '  Those  who 
say  that  all  our  ideas  are  acquired,  must  admit  a  certain  order 
in  the  operations  necessary  for  their  formation.  In  this  order, 
either  judgments  precede  ideas ^  or  ideas  precede  judgments ; 
here  there  can  be  no  middle  course.  But  both  these  alterna- 
tives are  equally  impossible ;  therefore  it  cannot  be  allowed 
that  all  our  ideas  are  acquired  '  (41-45). 

386.  The  Sensists  and,  in  general,  all  those  who  pretend 
that  all  ideas  without  exception  are  of  our  own  formation, 
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have  never  perceived  the  true  nature  of  this  difficulty  ;  and 
this  IS  why  they  hold  with  such  confidence  to  their  opinion. 

For  just  in  proportion  as  the  force  of  this  difficulty  is  well 
seen  and  felt,  are  we  compelled  to  give  up  the  belief  that  all 
our  ideas  are  acquired.  The  divergencies  of  philosophical 
schools  as  to  the  origin  of  human  cognitions,  arise  solely  from 
their  not  having  seen,  or  not  seen  clearly,  the  said  difficulty. 

Yet  even  those  who  did  not  see  the  difficulty  clearly  and, 
so  to  say,  full  in  the  face,  have  at  times  caught  glimpses  of  it, 
obscurely,  and  as  it  were  sideways  ;  or  if  they  did  not  see  it 
at  all,  those  of  their  readers  who  have  eyes  to  see,  detect  it 
none  the  less  in  their  reasonings,  and,  together  with  this,  the 
fact  that  it  is  left  there  wholly  unanswered. 

Of  this  Locke  is  an  instance.  When  describing  the  de- 
velopment of  the  sensitive  faculty,  he  continually  brings  in 
judgments,  unawares  to  himself,  and  therefore  without  think- 
ing it  at  all  necessary  to  explain  whence  they  proceed,  and 
how  they  are  possible  (112).  So  also  in  another  place  we 
find  him  laying  it  down  that  ideas  are  certainly  anterior  to 
judgments,  without  however  examining  or  even  suspecting 
the  fact  that  the  operation  by  which  we  form  ideas  is  a 
judgment,  and  that  this  function  of  judgment  must  precede 
the  ideas  as  cause  goes  before  effect  (68,  69). 

But  if  Locke  shows  plainly  in  these  passages  that  he  had 
not  in  the  least  perceived  the  difficulty  ;  in  other  places  a 
slight  ray  of  light  seems  to  have  dawned  upon  him,  as  for 
instance  where  he  observes  that  we  can  have  no  knowledge 
without  di  judgment  (113,  114);  and  still  more  where  he 
comes  upon  the  idea  of  substance^  and  finds  it  such  a 
stumbling-block  that  he  is  forced  to  confess  that  in  his  sys- 
tem it  is  inexplicable.  Nevertheless  his  imperfect  and  partial 
view  of  the  difficulty  prevents  him  from  feeling  its  import- 
ance ;  so  that  after  having  said  that  all  knowledge  is  preceded 
by  a  judgment,  he  does  not  draw  out  any  of  the  consequences 
which  flow  from  this  ;  and  as  for  the  troublesome  idea  oi  sub- 
stance, he  gets  rid  of  it  by  declaring  that  it  has  no  existence 
(48-62). 

387.  Sometimes  philosophers  have  noticed  this  difficulty 
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(always  under  some  particular  form)  in  the  reasonings  of 
others,  but  not  in  their  own.  Condillac,  for  example,  justly 
finds  fault  with  Locke,  because  in  explaining  the  operations 
of  the  sensitive  faculty  he  introduces  judgments  without 
accounting  for  them  {6^^  69).  But  then  Condillac  himself, 
in  order  not  to  be  harassed  with  this  faculty  of  judgment, 
attributes  it  also  to  the  senses  ;  thus  monstrously  confound- 
ing together  the  principle  that  feelsy  with  the  principle  that 
judges  of  the  thing  felt  (70,  71). 

On  the  other  hand,  Condillac  does  not  observe  the  other 
error  into  which  Locke  had  fallen,  by  supposing  that  we  form 
ideas  in  the  first  instance  without  judgments.  He  therefore 
begins  also  with  ideas,  not  perceiving  that  he  is  introducing 
judgments  into  their  formation.  Nor  does  his  system  explain 
in  any  way  the  origin  of  the  universality  of  ideas ;  although 
this  is  an  essential  property  of  all  ideas,  and  it  would  be 
impossible,  without  it,  to  form  any  judgment  whatever 
(86-^6). 

388.  Reid  saw  farther  than  Condillac.  He  saw  quite 
plainly  that  Locke  was  maintaining  an  impossibility  when 
declaring  that  ideas  are  formed  first,  and  then,  with  their 
help,  judgments;  for  we  can  form  no  idea  without  an  act 
of  judgment.  He  therefore  laid  it  down  that  the  first  opera- 
tion of  our  mind  is,  not  an  idea,  but  a  judgment  (11 5-1 17). — 
But  how  is  it  conceivable  that  we  can  form  judgments  with- 
out having  ideas  ? — Reid  answers  that  we  make  these  judg- 
ments instinctively.  But,  in  the  first  place,  this  is  only  an 
hypothesis,  or  rather  a  gratuitous  assertion  ;  and  next,  it  in 
no  way  solves  the  difficulty.  In  fact,  instinct  cannot  impel 
us  to  do  the  impossible,  as  it  would  be  to  form  judgments 
while  not  having  any  ideas  ;  for  ideas  are  necessarily  the 
means  and  elements  of  judgments.  Instinct  may  explain 
well  enough  why  I  set  myself  to  make  use  of  my  faculty  of 
judgment,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  remain  inoperative,  but  it 
can  never  explain  the  origin  of  the  faculty  itself.  It  cannot 
constitute  in  me  this  faculty ;  it  can  only  set  it  in  motion  ; 
and  the  faculty  of  judgment  cannot  be  set  in  motion  without 

B  2 
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something  on  which  to  exercise  itself,  and  without  a  rule  to 
go  by,  in  other  words,  without  ideas  (i 21-129). 

Reid  and  his  disciple  Dugald  Stewart,  pushed  hard  by  the 
difficulty  which  they  saw,  however  imperfectly,  went  still 
further.  The  instinctive  judgments,  with  whatever  virtue  they 
may  be  credited,  can  never  produce  ideas  truly  universal. 
What  did  these  philosophers  therefore  do  }  They  took  the 
short  but  desperate  course  of  denying  the  existence  of  ideas 
altogether  (104,  108,  160).  This  kind  of  Turkish  justice 
inflicted  on  the  unfortunate  ideas,  whose  only  guilt  was  that 
they  did  not  reveal  the  secret  of  their  origin,  had  been 
learned  from  LocTce,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  had  decreed  that 
the  idea  of  substance  should  no  longer  exist  because  it  did 
not  fit  into  his  system. 

None  of  these  Ideologists,  then,  were  so  far  shaken  by  the 
difficulty,  as  to  persuade  themselves  that  it  was  simply  im- 
possible to  account  for  the  production  of  all  ideas  through 
mere  operations  of  our  own  mind  ;  and  the  reason  of  this  was 
because  they  either  did  not  see  the  difficulty  or  saw  it  only 
partially  and  obscurely. 

389.  But  there  were  others  possessed  of  greater  penetra- 
tion, who  clearly  perceived  that  ideas  could  not  be  formed 
simply  by  sensation  and  reflection,  or  more  generally,  by  the 
operations  of  our  own  mind  ;  for  they  understood  that  these 
very  operations  could  not  be  done  without  ideas.  Amongst 
such  we  placed  three  rare  and  lofty  intellects,  Plato,  Leibnitz 
and  Kant  (Sect  IV.). 

All  these  great  men  were  unanimous  in  holding  'That 
unless  the  human  soul  be  admitted  to  have,  as  congenite  and 
connatural  with  it,  some  intellectual  element  distinct  from  a 
bare  and  simple  faculty,  it  could  never  begin  to  think,  nor, 
consequently,  form  ideas.'  Here  is  an  opinion  constantly  and 
most  firmly  held  by  the  most  learned  and  deepest  thinkers 
known.* 

*  France,   which  until  lately  knew  Alexandrian    School.      Germany,    so 

only  the  philosophy  of  Gondii  lac,  was  laborious  and  so  thoughtful,  has  agreed 

the  country  also  of  Des  Gartes  and  of  in  acknowledging  that  it  is  impossible 

Malebranchc,    and    to-day    she    looks  for  all  our  ideas  to  be,  in  all  their  ele- 

with  favour  on  the  doctrines   of   the  ments,  factitious.     And  what  shall  we 
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390.  But  if  we  find  a  perfect  agreement  amongst  the  most 
acute  thinkers  on  the  negative  side  of  this  question,  that  is  to 
say,  on  the  impossibility  of  all  our  ideas  being  entirely  of  our 
own  forming,  when  we  come  to  the  positive  side,  namely,  to 
defining  what  is  this  necessary  element  which,  being  joined 
with  our  soul  by  nature,  makes  it  capable  of  intellectual 
operations,  we  see  those  thinkers  much  divided  in  opinion. 

Their  differences  arose  from  this,  that  some  considered 
more  of  the  innate  element  to  be  necessary  than  others.  No 
doubt  all  those  able  men  were  well  aware,  that  *  In  explaining 
the  facts  of  the  human  soul  one  must  not  assume  more  than 
is  necessary  to  account  for  them.'  But  the  difficulty  was,  how 
to  find  that  minimum  which,  while  on  the  one  hand  sufficient 
for  explaining  our  ideas,  had  on  the  other  nothing  superfluous 
in  it ;  and  philosophy  advanced  towards  the  right  solution  of 
the  problem  in  proportion  as  it  came  nearer  and  nearer  to  this 
discovery,  according  to  the  indubitable  principle  we  have  laid 
down,  that  '  Of  all  complete  explanations  of  the  facts  of  the 
human  soul,  that  which  is  simplest  and  requires  fewest 
suppositions,  is  to  be  preferred '  (26-28). 

In  fact,  among  those  philosophers  who  believed  in  the 
necessity  of  admitting  an  innate  element  in  the  soul  in  order 
to  account  for  the  formation  of  ideas,  we  noticed  a  progress  ; 
the  later  ones  seeking  to  remove  the  superfluous  part  allowed 
by  their  predecessors,  and  at  the  same  time  showing  that, 
even  with  the  '  innate  *  so  diminished,  ideas  could  be  produced 
(361,  362). 

391.  To  come  to  particulars,  Plato  adopted  the  supposition 
that  all  ideas  exist  in  us  from  the  beginning,  although  in  a 
dormant  state,  because  he  was  unable  to  see  any  other  way  of 
explaining  why  a  child,  on  being  questioned,  gives  a  true  reply 
on  many  thingfs  which  have  never  been  taught  him,  and  which 

say  of  Italy  ?  We  must  remember,  to  the  senses  and  to  man  himself,  and 
that  even  before  other  nations  began  to  hence  the  impossibility  of  their  pro- 
lisp  in  philosophy,  she  was  laying  down  ceeding  either  from  the  senses  or  from 
the  immovable  basis  of  that  doctrine  .  man.  And  in  no  period  has  this,  our 
which  is  called  from  her  Italic — a  doc-  ancestral  inheritance,  been  entirely  for- 
trine  wholly  directed  to  explain  the  gotten,  and  let  us  hope  that  it  never 
lofty  and  recondite  nature  of  ideas,  by  will  be . 
demonstrating  their  infinite  superiority 
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he  nevertheless  seems  to  know  quite  well.  That  child  (argued 
the  great  Athenian)  must  always  have  had  those  ideas  in  his 
mind ;  only  he  was  not  giving  them  his  attention,  and  by  the 
interrogations  now  put  to  him,  without  however  telling  him 
how  matters  are,  he  is  stimulated  to  attend  to  those  truths 
which  he  knows  unawares  to  himself,  and  therefore  finds  them 
without  having  learnt  them  from  any  one. 

392.  But  Leibnitz  perceived  that  this  was  too  large  an 
admission,  and  considered  that  the  gradual  formation  of  our 
ideas  could  be  sufficiently  explained  if,  instead  of  supposing 
them  to  be  in  us  entire  from  the  first,  one  said  that  we  carried 
with  us  some  very  faint  traces  of  them ;  even  as  a  block  of 
marble  might  be  said  to  contain  a  statue  if  it  had  in  it  coloured 
veins  in  such  a  form  as  to  exhibit,  however  slightly,  the  out- 
lines of  the  statue  (278,  279). 

393.  Kant,  who  came  next,  made  a  more  accurate  and 
searching  analysis  of  our  cognitions,  and  noticed  that  they  are 
composed  of  two  elements,  the  one  supplied  to  us  by  means 
of  the  senses,  and  the  other  impossible  to  be  so  supplied.  To 
the  first  he  appropriately  gave  the  name  oi  matter  of  cognition ; 
to  the  second  the  name  oiform.  The  first,  he  said,  need  not 
be  supposed  innate  in  us ;  but  the  second  can  only  originate 
from  within  our  own  selves.  Thus  he  did  not  make  our  ideas 
innate,  either  in  themselves,  as  had  been  done  by  Plato,  nor  in 
their  traces,  as  was  done  by  Leibnitz.  He  only  made  one 
part  of  them  innate,  the  formal  part ;  so  that  according  to  him 
all  our  ideas  are  factitious,  but  not  wholly  so.  This  was  a 
great  step  forward  in  philosophical  science  (324,  325). 

394.  But  the  process  of  simplification  required  to  be  carried 
still  further ;  it  remained  to  reduce  to  the  minimum  possible 
this  formal  part  of  our  cognitions,  which,  as  had  been  long 
known,  must  come,  not  from  ourselves,  but  from  nature — 
must  be  the  germ  planted  in  our  souls  by  the  Creator,  that 
from  it  should  be  developed  the  vast  tree  of  human  knowledge. 

Now,  our  fathers  (/«  Italy,  Tr.)  had  seen  that  this  element, 
essential  to  the  existence  of  the  intellective  soul,  could  be  but 
a  very  small  thing,  and  they  had  said  with  as  much  elegance 
as  truth  of  diction,  that  *  God  in  the  act  of  creating  our  souls 
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allows  them  to  have  a  fugitive  glimpse,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
immense  treasure  of  His  eternal  Wisdom/  * 

395.  The  problem  of  philosophy  which  still  remains  after 
the  efforts  made. by  Kant  consists,  therefore,  *In  determining 
the  nature  of  that  minimum  of  knowledge,  or  that  light  which 
renders  the  soul  intelligent,  and  hence  capable  of  intellectual 
operations.'  Truly,  this  minimum  is  so  slight  that  we  could 
hardly  compare  it  even  to  a  little  spark  stolen  from  the  sun  in 
the  heavens,  it  is  only  so  much  of  truth  as  can  be  snatched  by 
means  of,  as  it  were,  a  furtive  and  instantaneous  glance. 

Kant  missed  this  minimum  altogether.  He  made  the 
formal  part  of  our  cognitions  much  more  than  it  really  is. 
Instead  of  starting  from  a  principle  perfectly  one  and  simple, 
he  tore  up  the  formal  part  into  many  independent  forms,  two 
of  which  he  gave,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  internal  and  external 
sense,  four  (each  of  them  subdivided  into  three  modes)  to  the 
understanding,  and  three  to  the  reason  (357,  3S8).  He  did 
not  perceive  that  the  sense,  as  such,  has  in  it  nothing  apper- 
taining to  formal  knowledge,  and  that  all  the  forms  attributed 
by  him  to  the  understanding  and  the  reason  are  reducible  to 
the  one  most  simple  form  oi possibility ^  or  (which  is  the  same 
thing)  of  ideality^  and  that  from  this,  as  from  a  little  seed,  all 
the  others  easily  germinate,  so  that  anything  more  would  be 
superfluous.     For,  given  this  one  form,  it  readily  produces  the 


*  This  passage  occurs  in  a  classic 
work  and  one  truly  Italian,  and  may  be 
read  in  the  Saggidi  Naturali  Esperienze 
fcUte  neir  Accademia  del  Cinunto  sot  to 
la  protezione  del  Serenissimo  Principe 
Leopoldo  di  Toscana,  e  descritto  dal 
Segretario  di  essa  Accademia, — Firenze, 
ndla  nuorva  stamperia  di  Giovanni 
Fiiippo  Cecchif  169 1.  And  that  we 
may  the  better  understand  how  those 
men  thought  who  were  the  teachers  of 
Europe  in  the  experimental  art,  and 
who  so  greatly  aided  the  progress  of 
physical  science,  I  will  quote  the  passage 
in  full :  *  Non  k  per6,  che  la  sovrana 
beneficenza  di  Dio,  nell'  atto  ch'  egli 
crea  le  nostre  anime,  per  awentura  non 
lasci  loro  cosi  a  un  tratto  dare  un' 
occhiata,  per  cosi  dire,  all'  immenso 
tesoro  della  sua  eterna  sapienza,  ador- 


nandole,  come  di  preziose  gemme, 
de'  primi  lumi  della  veriti  :  e  ch'  ^  sia 
'1  vero,  noi  lo  veggiamo  dalle  notizie 
serbate  in  loro,  che,  non  potendole  aver 
apprese  di  qu^,  forz'  h  per  dire  ch'  elle 
ce  r  abbiano  arrecate  d'  altronde* 
{Proemio),  In  which  words  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Accademia  of  Cimento, 
if  we  leave  aside  the  Platonic  imagery, 
introduced  simply  for  the  sake  of 
elegance  of  diction,  and  looking  to  the 
spirit  of  the  doctrine,  we  see,  (i)  that 
our  fathers  were  aware  that  there  was  a 
certain  part  of  knowledge  which  could 
in  no  way  be  of  our  own  forming,  and 
must  therefore  have  been  given  us  by 
nature ;  (2)  that  this  could  be  only  a 
most  minute  particle,  such  as  might  be 
obtained  through  a  rapid  glance,  as  it 
were,  at  the  Eternal  Wisdom. 
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rest,  not  indeed  equal,  but  posterior  and  subordinate  to  it 
(363-380). 

From  not  having  seen  his  way  to  this  great  simplification, 
the  philosopher  of  Konigsburg  suffered  most  grievously,  for 
he  was  thereby  disabled  from  understanding  the  nature  of  the 
one  true  form  which  is  objective^  transcendently  high,  in- 
dependent of  the  soul  itself,  exempt  from  all  modes,  and 
therefore  from  all  danger  of  being  counterfeited ;  since  that 
which  is  not  susceptible  of  a  variety  of  modes  cannot  be 
counterfeited.  Hence  Kant  was  unable  to  give  a  solid  basis 
to  science,  to  truth,  and  to  human  certainty  (327-329,  379). 

396.  This  I  believe  I  have  demonstrated.  And  it  was  my 
duty  to  do  so ;  for,  having  engaged  to  take  up  the  work  of 
previous  philosophers  from  where  they  had  left  it,  I  was  bound 
in  the  first  place  to  make  the  two  truths  established  by  them 
my  own,  viz. : 

1st.  That  the  formal  part  of  our  cognitions  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  material  part, 

2nd.  That  it  is  the  formal  part  only  that  is  given  us  by 
nature. 

With  this  valuable  inheritance  in  my  possession,  the  next 
thing  I  had  to  do  was,  to  inquire  diligently  into  the  nature  of 
this  second  part  (the  formal)  which  they  had  not  succeeded 
in  discovering — so  that  I  might  determine  it,  and  this  so 
accurately  that  nothing  belonging  to  the  first  part  (the  material) 
should  be  left  mixed  up  with  it ;  and,  moreover,  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  should  be  made  to  stand  out  in  its  simplest 
and  primal  character,  and  not  in  any  of  those  modes  which 
it  assumes  through  its  various  applications.  This  inquiry  I 
have  endeavoured  to  make,  and  as  a  result  I  have  found  that 
the  formal  part  of  our  cognitions,  in  its  primal  and  original 
state,  consists  in  one  thing  only,  that  is,  in  a  natural  and 
abiding  intwitionoi possible  being^  (363-380,  52-54,  115-120). 

*  Possible  beings  Indeterminate  be-  Preface  to  first  volume,  n.  ia-i2  :  also 

ing^   Ideal  being.  Being  or  Existence  n.  543  in  this  volume,  where  the  Author 

in  general.,  Initial  being,  &c.,  are  all  one  begins  to  analyse  the  idea  of  possibility 

and   the  same  thing  (the  intelligible  better  than  he    had    done    before. — 

Essence  of  being),  but  considered  under  Translators. 
different    aspects    or    relations.      See 
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397.  Such  then  is  the  task  which  I  have  attempted  in 
the  first  volume  of  this  work.  I  have  now  to  indicate 
briefly  the  object  of  the  present  volume : — 

I  propose  to  draw  out  in  regular  order  that  which  I 
believe  to  be  the  true  theory  on  the  origin  of  ideas,  be- 
ginning with  the  examination  of  the  intuition  o{  possible  being. 
From  what  I  have  said,  this  intuition  appears  to  be  the  most 
necessary,  as  well  as  the  most  important  of  all  ideas,  nay 
the  only  one  deserving  the  name  of  idea ;  and  in  it  centres  at 
last  the  whole  difficulty  which  I  have  set  before  the  reader 
in  so  many  different  ways. 

None  of  the  philosophers  of  the  Sensist  School  have  ever 
been  able  to  explain  satisfactorily  the  origin  of  this  idea.  It 
has  always  been  the  unlucky  rock  on  which  they  foundered  ; 
for  all  our  intellectual  operations  (by  which  these  philosophers 
pretend  that  all  ideas  without  exception  are  produced)  re- 
quire this  idea  as  a  sine  qua  non^  while  on  the  other  hand, 
given  this  idea,  the  mind  can  start  on  its  work  and  prosecute 
it  without  impediment. 

I  could  not,  therefore,  begin  otherwise  than  by  this 
singular  idea.  For  so  long  as  it  remains  unexplained,  the 
others  cannot  be  explained.  Some  intellectual  act  is  neces- 
sary for  their  formation  ;  and  every  intellectual  act  supposes, 
as  I  have  said,  this  very  idea,  and  puts  it  continually  in 
requisition. 

If,  then,  I  can  succeed  in  giving  a  proper  account  of  this 
idea,  I  shall  have  shown,  as  a  matter  of  course,  where  we 
must  look  for  the  origin  of  all  the  principles  of  human 
cognitions,  and  of  all  other  ideas  or  rather  concepts,  for  by 
means  of  it  they  are  all  easily  generated. 

I  shall  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  demonstrate  that  being 
is  the  light  shining  to  our  mind  by  nature:  then  I  shall 
trace  out  the  first  principles  of  reasonings  which,  as  a  diligent 
analysis  will  show,  are  only  so  many  modes  of  applying  the 
self-same  idea  of  beings  which  immovably  adheres  to  us.  I 
shall  thus  have  explained  how  it  is  that  we  are  able  to 
reason ;  for  the  principle  of  cognition,  the  principle  of  con- 
tradiction, and  the  other  first  principles,  are  the  instruments 
without  which  our  mind  cannot  make  a  single  step  forward. 
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Haviiig  seen  what  it  is  that  makes  us  intelligent  and 
TCMSosnng  beings,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  show  how  we 
become  the  authors  of  our  many  conceptions,  since  these 
may  raudUy  be  formed  by  the  use  of  reasoning. 

Amoi^^st  these,  however,  there  are  some  which  stand 
Dearest  to  the  fountain-head,  namely,  the  pure  conceptions, 
vhich  contain  nothing  whatever  of  the  sensible  ^element,  but 
flow  diiect  from  the  primal  and  innate  idea  alone ;  and  they 
will  come  first 

Next  I  shall  proceed  to  deduce  the  non-pure  or  mixed 
conceptions,  which  take  more  or  less  of  material  element  from 
the  senses.  Here  I  shall  show  in  the  first  place,  how  the 
concepts  of  the  two  species  of  substance — the  corporeal  and 
the  spiritual — are  formed. 

I  shall  then  have  occasion  to  unfold  the  origin  of  the 
concept  of  body :  and  as  this  presents  itself  to  us  in  two  modes, 
/>.  as  body  animated  by  our  own  soul  and  as  inanimate 
body,  so  I  shall  begin  by  analysing  the  concept  of  our  own 
body;  nor  will  it  be  possible  to  go  on  to  the  concept  of 
body  as  external  to  ours,  without  stopping  a  little  on  the  way 
to  investigate  the  difficult  concepts  of  time,  motion,  and  space, 
which  are  necessary  in  order  to  formulate  completely  the 
concept  of  this  kind  of  body,  the  analysis  of  which  therefore 
will  come  in  the  last  place.  Thus  the  whole  of  the  present 
section  will  be  divided  as  follows  : — 

Part  I.  Origin  of  the  idea  of  being. 

II.  Origin  of  all  conceptions  generally  by  means  of 
the  idea  of  being. 

III.  Origin  of  the  first  principles  of  reasoning. 

IV.  Origin   of  pure  comeptions — i,e.   of   those   which 

contain  nothing  of  the  sensible  element. 
V.  Origin  of  non-pure  or  mixed  conceptions — i,e,  of 
those  which  require  for  their  formation  some- 
thing supplied  by  the  sense. 
VI.  Conclusion. 


II 


PART  L 

ORIGIN    OF   THE    IDEA   OF   BEING. 

CHAPTER   I. 

IT   IS  A  FACT   THAT  WE  THINK   OF  BEING  IN   GENERAL. 

398.  I  Start  from  a  most  obvious  fact,  the  study  of 
which,  nevertheless,  forms  the  whole  of  the  theory  I  am 
about  to  expound. 

This  fact  is,  that  we  think  of  being  in  a  general  way. 
However  we  may  explain  it,  the  fact  itself  cannot  be  called 
in  question. 

To  think  of  being  in  a  general  way  is  nothing  but  to 
think  of  that  quality  which  is  common  to  all  things,  without 
minding  any  of  their  other  qualities,  whether  generic,  specific, 
or  proper.  I  can,  if  I  wish,  give  my  attention  to  one  element 
of  a  thing  rather  than  to  another :  now  when  I  give  my 
attention  exclusively  to  that  quality  which  is  common  to  all 
things,  namely,  to  beingy  it  is  then  said  that  I  think  of  being 
in  general. 

To  deny  that  we  can,  if  we  wish,  fix  our  attention  on  the 
being  common  to  things,  without  noticing,  or,  to  say  better, 
by  abstracting  from,  all  their  other  qualities,  would  be  to 
gainsay  what  is  attested  by  the  simplest  observation  on  our 
interior  operations,  to  contradict  the  common  sense  of  man- 
kind, to  abjure  language. 

In  fact,  when  we  say  in  ordinary  discourse :  '  Reason  is 
proper  to  man  ;  he  feels  in  common  with  the  animals  ;  he  vege- 
tates in  common  with  the  plants  ;  but  he  has  being  in  common 
♦bings,*  we  consider  the  common  being  apart  from  all 
we  had  -not  the  power  of  considering  being 
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separately   from   everything   eke,  a  discourse  of  this  kind 
would  be  impossible. 

The  fact  to  which  I  refer  is  so  evident  that  to  debate  on 
it  would  seem  a  sheer  loss  of  time,  and  the  bare  mention  of 
it  would  be  enough,  were  it  not  that  the  men  of  our  times 
have  striven  to  throw  doubt  on  everything.  Now  this  most 
evident  and  most  simple  fact  is  the  basis  on  which  the  whole 
theory  of  the  origin  of  ideas  rests. 

399.  To  think  of  being  in  general  is  equivalent  to  '  Having 
the  notion  or  idea  of  being  in  general ; '  or  at  least  the  first 
supposes  the  second,  since  we  could  not  think  of  being 
without  having  '  the  idea  of  it.' 

We  must,  then,  trace  out  the  origin  of  this  idea.  But  that 
we  may  do  so  more  easily,  we  will  first  investigate  its  nature 
and  character. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

NATURE   OF    THE  IDEA  OF  BEING. 

ARTICLE  I. 
The  pure  idea  of  being  is  not  any  sensible  image. 

400.  In  order  as  far  as  possible  to  keep  clear  of  all  equi- 
vocal language,  I  wish  to  remark  at  the  outset,  that  when  I 
say  that  we  can  have  the  idea  of  beings  by  itself,  and  divested 
of  all  other  ideas  (394,  39S)i  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we 
can  form  a  sensible  image  of  being.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  a  sensible  image  cannot  be  formed  except  of  a  thing 
which  is,  1st  determinate  and  individualized ;  2nd.  corporeal 
and  perceived  by  the  senses. 

401.  Some  modern  writers  have  denied  the  existence  of 
abstract  or  indeterminate  ideas,  for  no  other  reason  than  be- 
cause one  cannot  have  sensible  images  of  them. 

This  is  a  materialistic  way  of  reasoning,  and  unknown  to 
true  philosophers.  We  must  observe  nature  as  it  is,  and 
loyally  admit  whatever  we  find  there,  although  it  may  not  be 
what  our  fancy  supposes  it  ought  to  be.  The  nature  of 
things  is  not  a  matter  to  be  decided  on  arbitrary  a  priori 
laws.  Had  the  writers  of  whom  I  speak  observed  the  human 
mind  with  simplicity  and  without  preconceived  views,  they 
would  easily  have  seen  that  there  are  in  it  three  distinct  series 
of  thoughts. 

(i)  Thoughts  in  the  form  of  indeterminate  ideas,  i,e,  re- 
garding objects  which  cannot  be  represented  under  sensible 
images,  nor  really  exist  by  themselves  alone,  though  they  can 
be  conceived  by  themselves  alone. 

(2)  Thoughts  relating  to  spiritual  beings  which,  although 
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possessed  of  all  that  is  necessary  for  subsisting,  yet  cannot  be 
represented  under  sensible  images. 

(3)  Thoughts  of  bodies  or  of  qualities  of  bodies  which 
alone  can  be  represented  under  sensible  images. 

The  existence  of  these  three  classes  of  thoughts  is  a  fact, 
and  one  which  is  independent  of  all  philosophical  systems  : 
and  tho^e  even  who  deny  the  real  existence  of  spiritual  beings 
are  obliged  to  admit  that  we  think  of  them  ;  for  the  question 
of  the  real  existence  of  these  beings  is  quite  different  from 
that  of  the  concepts  or  ideas  we  have  of  them. 

Therefore,  arbitrarily  to  lay  down  the  principle  that 
*What  we  cannot  sensibly  imagine  cannot  be  an  object  of 
our  thought ; '  and  thence  to  draw  the  consequence,  that 
*  Therefore  universal  and  abstract  ideas  have  no  existence,'  is 
to  follow  a  false  method — to  start  from  a  prejudice,  and  pre- 
tend that  facts  shall  bend  to  it — to  dictate  laws  to  nature, 
instead  of  listening  to  her  depositions  and  interpreting  them 
with  wisdom. 

ARTICLE  II. 

The  idea  of  a  thing  must  be  distinguished  from  the  judgment  on  its 

subsistence, 

402.  We  must  also  distinguish  the  idea  of  a  thing  from 
tYiQJudgfPtent  on  the  subsistence  of  that  thing.  This  distinction 
is  of  paramount  importance  in  Ideology. 

In  order  to  be  convinced  that  the  simple  idea  is  totally 
different  from  the  judgment  we  make  on  the  subsistence  of 
a  being,  it  suffices  to  observe  that  we  may  have  in  our  mind 
the  idea  or  concept  perfect  in  every  respect — i.e,  such  as  will 
comprise  in  it  all  the  qualities,  essential  as  well  as  accidental, 
of  that  being — without  at  the  same  t\mc  judging  or  affirming 
that  the  being  itself  really  exists. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  idea  or  concept  of  a  horse.  I  may 
have  the  idea  not  merely  of  a  horse  in  general,  but  of  one 
furnished  with  all  those  particulars  which  are  necessary  for  its 
real  existence — the  jet  coat,  the  short  ears,  the  long  mane,  the 
delicately  formed  head,  the  arching  neck,  the  eye  of  fire,  the 
mouth  white  with  foam,  the  shapely  back,  the  well  knit  loins, 
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the  taper  legs,  in  fact  everything  that  belongs  to  the  individual 
horse  ;  so  that,  had  I  creative  power,  I  could  call  my  mental 
horse  into  a  real  existence  corresponding  at  all  points  with 
that  which  is  in  my  idea  as  in  its  exemplar  or  type. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  I  had  the  power  and  the  will  to 
create  a  horse,  but  my  concept  was  not  as  complete  in  all 
details  as  the  horse  I  wished  externally  to  produce,  I  should, 
as  I  go  on  with  my  work,  have  to  stop  and  think  of  the  parts 
which  are  still  wanting  in  the  concept ;  for  I  could  certainly 
express  nothing  externally,  unless  I  had  it  first  in  my  mind. 
Thus  I  should  be  improving  my  concept  of  the  animal 
simultaneously  with  the  external  execution. 

Suppose  now  that  the  horse,  being  at  last  perfect  in  design, 
were  outwardly  produced  in  full  accordance  with  that  design  ; 
is  it  not  true  that  this  horse  would  be  simply  a  copy  of  the 
one  I  have  inwardly  conceived  and  imagined.^  Beyond  all 
doubt,  then,  the  real  horse  has  had  a  dependance  on  my 
thought  or  concept. 

403.  Such  being  the  case,  I  ask  again  :  has  my  complete 
concept  of  the  horse  received  anything  from  its  real  sub- 
sistence }  Certainly  not ;  for  the  concept  must  have  been 
already  perfect  in  every  particular  before  the  real  horse  could 
be  produced  ;  otherwise  it  could  not  have  served  me  as  a 
pattern  or  exemplar  in  the  operation. 

404.  This  is  clear  to  evidence,  and  from  it  we  may  get 
some  light  as  to  the  nature  of  ideas.  Ideas  are  independent 
(as  regards  their  nature)  of  the  actual  subsistence  of  in- 
dividuals ;  so  that  they  can  be  perfect  before  the  individuals 
begin  to  subsist,  nor  does  the  subsistence  of  these  make  our 
idea  or  concept  of  them  any  better  than  it  was  before. 

405.  By  considering  this  independence  of  ideas  (so  far  as 
their  nature  is  concerned  ;  for  I  do  not  as  yet  speak  of  their 
origin)  we  can  understand  that  between  having  the  idea  or 
concept  of  a  thing,  and  judging  that  the  thing  really  exists, 
there  is  a  wide  difference. 

Whether  the  thing  subsists  or  not,  whether  or  not  we  pass 
judgment  in  either  sense,  or  pass  no  judgment  at  all,  our  idea, 
as  I  have  said,  is  equally  perfect  and  entire. 
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The  judpnenty  therefore,  on  the  subsistence  of  a  thing 
supposes  indeed  the  idea,  but  is  not  the  idea^  nor  adds  any- 
thing thereto.  It  simply  creates  in  us  a  persuasioti  that  the 
thing  which  we  affirm  to  subsist,  subsists.  Now  a  persuasion 
is  nothing  but  an  assent — an  operation  altogether  sui  generis^ 
and  by  no  means  to  be  confounded  with  an  idea^  which 
belongs  to  the  order  of  intuition. 


ARTICLE  III. 
The  idea  of  a  thing  never  includes  the  subsistence  of  that  thing, 

406.  By  the  subsistence  of  a  thing  I  mean  its  real  and 
actual  existence. 

407.  The  proposition  here  enunciated  is  a  corollary  of  the 
preceding  article,  in  which  it  was  laid  down  that  the  idea  is 
essentially  distinct  from  the  judgment  on  the  subsistence  of 
things. 

For,  if  the  idea  of  a  thing  is  perfect  and  complete,  inde- 
pendently of  the  actual  subsistence  of  that  thing  (399,  400), 
it  follows  that  ideas  are  of  no  use  for  causing  us  to  know  that 
the  things  subsist)  they  only  present  those  things  to  us  as 
possible.  The  subsistence  of  things  becomes  known  to  us 
through  another  operation  of  our  mind  essentially  different 
from  the  intuition  of  ideas.  This  operation  is  called  Judg- 
ment} 

ARTICLE  IV. 
In  the  idea  of  bang  we  see  nothing  but  simple  possibility, 

408.  Wherefore  by  saying  idea  of  being  I  do  not  mean  the 
thought  of  some  subsistent  thing  of  which  we  do  not  know,  or 


>  I  shall  have  occasion  to  analyse 
the  operation  of  judgment  when  I  come 
to  explain  the  origin  of  our  idea  of  body. 
However,  the  observation  I  have  made 
above  on  the  distinction  to  be  drawn 
between  the  idea  of  a  thing  and  the  per- 
suasion of  its  subsistence,  confirms  what 
I  have  said  (177)  regarding  the  errone- 
ousness  of  the  doctrine  of  certain  writers 
who  maintain  that  ideas  lay  hold  of  and 
involve  the  subsistent  things  themselves, 
whereas  the  truth  is  that  ideas  shew 


us  nothing  but  simple  possibilities  of 
things. 

These  writers  confuse  together  two 
distinct    truths.       We    really   have   a 
faculty  which   lays  holds  of  and   in- 
volves, so  to  speak,  the  subsistence  of 
things,  but   this   is  not  the  factdty  of 
ideas ;  it  is  the  faculty  of  sense  com- 
bined with   the   rational   operation   of 
judgment^  which  must  be  kept  entirely 
distinct  from   the  faculty  of  the  intui- 
tion of  ideas. 
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from  which  we  abstract  all  the  qualities  save  the  one  of  actual 
subsistence,  as  would  be  the  case  with  the  quantities  x,  y,  z,  in 
Algebra.  Neither  do  I  mean  the  judgment,  or  the  persuasion 
of  the  subsistence  of  a  being,  although  indeterminate.  I  mean, 
purely  and  simply,  a  possibility  seen  by  the  mind.  This  is, 
again,  a  corollary  of  the  preceding  article. 

Potentiality  is  that  which  remains  after  we  have  made 
the  last  abstraction  we  can  make  on  any  being  we  think  of. 
If  we  think  of  a  subsistent  being  without  knowing  its  qualities^ 
we  may  still  abstract  something  from  it,  namely,  the  persua- 
sion of  its  subsistence,  and  there  will  yet  remain  the  thought 
of  that  being  in  a  potential  state. 

409.  The  most  universal  idea  of  all,  which  is,  therefore, 
also  the  last  of  all  abstractions,  is  possible  being — expressed 
simply  by  the  phrase  idea  of  beings 

ARTICLE  V. 

We  can  think  of  nothing  without  the  idea  of  being. 
Demonstration  of  this, 

410.  Any  one  who  considers  this  proposition  ever  so 
little  must  find  it  self-evident :  nevertheless  very  few  have 
given  it  the  attention  it  deserves. 

Modern  philosophers,  as  I  have  before  observed  (So-57, 
278-282),  have  contented  themselves  with  analysing  the 
faculties  of  the  soul,  and  paid  but  little  attention  to  the 
analysis  of  their  product^  i,e,  the  human  cognitions.  The 
latter  analysis  ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  precede  the  former, 
because  the  faculties  are  known  only  by  the  effects  they 
produce. 

The  inversion  of  this  method  is  perhaps  the  principal 
cause  of  the  errors  of  Locke,  of  Condillac,  and  in  general  of 
all  that  school  which  begins  straightway  by  discoursing  on 
the  faculties,  and  from  these  descends  to  the  cognitions. 

To  avoid  the  like  errors,  I  have  adopted  an  opposite 
course,  endeavouring  as  best  I  could  to  ascend  from  the 
effect  to  the  cause,  from  the  cognitions  to  the  faculties. 

411.  Now  the  analysis  of  our  cognitions  gives  invariably 
VOL.  II.  C 
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as  its  result,  the  proposition  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
namely,  *  That  we  cannot  think  of  anything  whatever  without 
the  idea  of  being/  This  idea  is  necessarily  mixed  up  with 
every  cognition,  every  thought. 

Of  all  the  common  qualities  of  things,  being  (existence)  is 
the  most  common  and  universal. 

Take  any  object  you  please  ;  abstract  from  it  in  thought 
all  the  qualities  that  are  proper  to  it ;  then  do  the  same  with 
the  common  qualities,  beginning  with  the  less  common  and 
going  on  gradually  until  you  arrive  at  the  most  common 
of  all,  namely,  that  beyond  which  nothing  is  left  to  be 
abstracted.  You  will  find  that  this  last  quality  is  no  other 
than  being  or  existaice ;  and  that,  so  long  as  this  remains,  your 
mind  has  still  an  object  before  it.  It  is  true  that  you  no 
longer  think  of  the  mode  in  which  that  object  exists — of  any 
of  the  determinations  which  distinguish  it  from  other  objects 
— nevertheless  you  still  think  of  a  something  that  exists  or 
can  exist,  and  therefore  has  all  the  qualities  necessary  to 
make  it  exist,  although  you  do  not  know  those  qualities,  or,  at 
any  rate,  you  do  not  think  of  them  :  and  this,  although  wholly 
indeterminate,  is  still  an  idea. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  after  abstracting  from  a  being  all  its 
other  qualities,  proper  as  well  as  common,  you  also  take  away 
the  most  universal  of  all,  />.  beingness^  there  remains  nothing 
whatever  before  your  mind,  thought  is  simply  extinguished, 
and  you  can  no  longer  have  any  idea  of  that  being.  Let  us 
take  as  an  example  the  concrete  idea  of  our  friend  Maurice. 
Let  us  remove  from  it  every  thing  that  is  proper  to  his  indi- 
vidual self;  we  have  no  longer  the  idea  of  Maurice  as  our 
friend  ;  the  part  that  was  dearest  to  us  is  gone,  and  nothing 
is  left  but  the  common  idea  of  a  man.  Let  us  proceed  to 
abstract  all  the  qualities  proper  to  a  man,  and  the  object  we 
have  before  our  mind  is  not  a  man  at  all ;  reason  and  free 
will — the  characteristics  of  a  man — are  no  longer  there ;  a 
more  general  idea  has  remained,  the  idea  of  an  animal. 
Then,  still  going  on,  let  us  abstract  the  qualities  proper  to  an 
animal,  and  there  remains  a  body  without  sensitivity  and  with 
vegetative  force  only.     After  this,  let  us  set  aside  all  organiza- 
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tion  and  vegetative  force,  and  fix  our  mind  only  on  that  which 
this  body  has  in  common  with  the  minerals,  and  we  arrive 
at  the  idea  of  a  body  in  general :  but  it  is  yet  an  idea.  Let 
us,  in  the  last  place,  abstract  all  that  constitutes  body^  and  all 
we  now  have  is  the  idea  of  a  being  without  any  determina- 
tions. In  all  these  abstractions,  our  mind  has  always  been 
occupied  with  something.  It  has  always  thought,  always  had 
an  object  present  to  it,  though  seen  in  a  form  more  and  more 
universal,  until  it  came  to  the  most  universal  of  all,  i,e,  that  of 
a  being  pure  and  simple.  To  conceive  this  object  as  a  being 
because  it  has  beingncsSy  is  the  last  thing  we  can  do.  Beyond 
this  it  is  impossible  for  abstraction  to  go  without  our  losing 
all  object  of  thought,  or  in  other  words,  ceasing  to  think. 

Therefore,  the  idea  of  being  is  the  most  universal  of  all 
ideas.  It  is  what  remains  after  the  last  abstraction  possible  ; 
and  its  removal  puts  an  end  to  all  thought  and  makes  every 
other  idea  impossible. 

ARTICLE    VL 
For  the  intuition  of  the  idea  of  being  no  other  idea  is  required, 

412.  This  proposition  is  the  converse  of  the  preceding 
ones,  and  follows  naturally  from  what  we  have  said  thus 
far  (406). 

We  have  seen  that  if  we  take  the  idea  of  any  thing  what- 
ever, and  proceed  as  it  were  to  anatomize  it,  we  can  removt 
those  parts  which  are  more  special,  and  afterwards  those 
which  are  less  so  ;  then  such  as  are  more  general ;  and  when 
we  have  taken  away,  so  to  speak,  all  the  flesh,  the  last  thing 
left,  and,  as  I  would  almost  say,  the  backbone  of  all  those 
qualities  which  have  been  removed,  is  beings  which  must 
therefore  be  set  down  as  the  most  abstract  of  all  ideas,  so 
that  if  this  also  is  put  aside,  no  other  idea  or  thought  can  be 
had ;  whereas,  by  itself  alone,  such  as  we  have  found  it  in 
virtue  of  the  above  abstractions,  it  suffices  to  form  an  object 
of  thought.  Therefore  the  idea  of  being  has  no  need  of  any 
other  in  order  to  be  known :  it  is  knowable  through  itself. 

This  consequence  is  of  the  highest  importance. 

c  2 
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CHAPTER    III. 

ORIGIN   OF  THE  IDEA  OF   BEING. 

413.  Having  established  the  existence  of  the  idea  of 
being  and  learned  its  nature,  let  us  see  how  it  comes  to  be  in 
our  mind,  or  in  other  words  what  is  its  origin. 

I  shall  first  say  whence  it  does  not  come,  and  then  whence 
it  does  come. 

ARTICLE  I. 

27ie  idea  of  being  does  not  come  from  corporeal  sensations, 

414.  Thoroughly  to  grasp  the  truth  of  this  proposition,  it 
is  necessary  to  consider  the  characteristics  proper  to  the  idea 
of  being,  and  which  are  far  removed  from  all  that  corporeal 
sensations  can  give  us. 

The  fact  of  every  one  of  these  characteristics  being  in- 
explicable on  the  supposition  that  the  idea  of  being  comes 
from  sensations,  is  proof  unanswerable  that  it  is  not  derived 
from  them. 

§  I. 
FIRST  DEMONSTRATION, 

Drawn  from  the  first  element  of  the  idea  of  beings  and  which  consti- 
tutes its  first  characteristic — i.e,  objectivity. 

415.  When  we  think  a  being,  whether  particularised  or 
not,  we  consider  that  being  in  itself,  Le,  as  it  is. 

Into  such  consideration  there  does  not  enter  any  relation 
whatever  which  that  being  has  with  us,'  or  with  anything 
else  :  the  consideration  is  absolute. 

'  Even  though  this  our  mode  of  consider  as  existent  in  itself  existed 
conceiving  things  were  only  apparent,  only  relatively  to  us,  the  reasoning  here 
that  is  to  say,  even  though  what  we      made  would  not  have  less  force.     The 
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This  way  of  perceiving  things  as  they  are  in  themselves, 
entirely  apart  from  everything  to  which  they  might  be  related, 
is  common  to  all  that  is  conceivable  by  our  mind.  By  this 
perception,  we  look  at  them,  so  to  speak,  impartially,  as  they 
are,  with  those  degrees  of  entity  which  they  possess.  The 
thought  we  thus  come  to  have  of  them  may  be  expressed  by 
the  following  formula  :  *  Such  or  such  a  thing  (which  I  conceive) 
has  such  or  such  a  degree  or  mode  of  being.  Being  is  the 
one  thing  in  which  our  concept  terminates  ;  and  this  term  to 
which  the  agent  felt  by  our  senses  is  related,  is  common  alike 
to  all  things  perceived,  for  we  perceive  and  conceive  them  all  as 
beings,  as  having  such  grade  or  mode  of  being  as  is  indicated, 
for  instance,  by  our  senses. 

416.  Now  I  say,  that  none  of  our  sensations  can  give  us 
an  objective  perception  such  as  here  described.  Objectivity 
belongs  exclusively  to  the  intellectual  perception. 

In  truth,  our  sensations  are  nothing  but  so  many  modifi- 
cations, or  passions  of  our  own  composite  nature ;  even  the 
thing  felt  by  our  senses  does  not,  as  such,  exist,  except 
relatively  to  us. 

All,  therefore,  that  our  sensations  cause  us  to  feel  can 
only  be  a  relation  which  external  things  (supposing  that  they 
really  exist,  which  is  a  point  I  do  not  as  yet  wish  to  discuss) 
have  with  us — a  power  they  possess  of  modifying  us.  But  the 
suppositum  of  this  power  could  never  be  perceived  by  us  as  it 
is  in  itself,  if  we  had  nothing  but  sensations  to  draw  upon  :  for, 
existence  considered  in  itself  does  not  fall  under  our  senses. 
The  two  expressions,  '  to  exist  in  itself  and  *  to  be  felt  by  us,' 
signify  two  opposite  concepts,  the  absolute  and  the  relative, 
each  of  which  directly  excludes  the  other. 


question  in  that  case  would  be  as  to 
how  to  account  for  this  appearance. 
In  a  word,  whether  pur  perception  be 
true  or  only  apparent,  the  fact  that  we 
perceive  things  objectively  must  be  ex- 
plained. On  the  other  hand,  as  I  now 
speak  only  of  the  manner  in  which  we 
perceive  things,  the  distinction  between 
the  true  and  the  apparent  has  no  place 
here.  About  the  manner  of  our  con- 
ceiving, there  can  be  no  deception ;  for, 


to  say,  I  conceive  the  object  in  this  way, 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  to  say  I 
conceive  as  I  conceive  :  idem  per  idem , 
Whether  the  external  thing  correspond 
to  our  conceptions  of  it  or  not,  is  a 
question  I  shall  have  to  discuss  later 
on.  So  much  for  any  objection  which 
might  be  raised  against  my  present  ar- 
gument by  the  followers  of  Transcen- 
dental Idealism. 
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In  fact,  the  mere  existence  of  a  thing  in  itself  does  not 
import  or  imply  any  sensation  produced  in  another  thing; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  word  sensation  does  not  convey 
to  the  mind  any  concept  or  idea  of  a  thing  existent  in  itself^ 
but  only  that  of  a  passion  of  our  own,  and  of  the  term  of  that 
passion. 

Sensation,  then,  cannot  cause  us  to  perceive  a  thing  as 
it  is  in  itself,  but  only  in  relation  to  us.     Sensation  simply 
means  a  modification  suffered  by  us  ;  Idea  means  coficept  of 
a  thing  which  exists  independently  of  any  modification  or 
passion  of  another  thing. 

Therefore  the  idea  of  being  is  in  no  way  derived  from 
sensations. 

Observations. 

On  the  differences  between  semation^  sense-perception^  idea^  and  intellect^ 

ual  perception. 

417.  In  order  to  prevent  confusion  in  the  use  of  terms,  I 
shall  here  define  sensation^  seftse-perception^  idea  and  intellectual 
perception. 

(i)  Sensation  is  a  modification  of  the  sentient  subject 

(2)  Sense-perception  is  the  sensation  itself  and,  more  gene- 
rally, any  kind  of  feeling  considered  in  so  far  as  united  to  a 
real  term. 

(3)  Idea  is  being,  indeterminate  or  determinate,  considered 
in  its  possibility,  or  as  an  object  of  mental  intuition.* 

(4)  Intellectual  perception  is  the  act  by  which  our  mind 
apprehends  a  particular  reality  (a  'sensible')  as  an  object; 
that  is  to  say,  sees  it  in  the  idea. 


*  In  the  work  entitled  //  Rinnova- 
mento  <UUa  FUosofia  in  Italia^  &c., 
which  may  be  described  as  a  commen- 
tary on  the  present  work,  Rosmini 
writes  as  follows  :  *•  The  word  Idea  is 
taken  by  writers  in  three  significations: 

(1)  to  indicate  the  intuitive  act  of  the 
spirit,  terminating  in  a  possible  being  ; 

(2)  to  indicate  the  possible  being  itself 
of  which  the  spirit  bias  intuition ;  (3)  to 
indicate  both  these  things  together.  I 
often  use  it  in  the  second  of  these 
meanings,  where  the  context  suffices  to 
make   it    unambiguously    understood ; 


but  never  in  the  first '  (L.  ii.  c.  iv.  in 
the  note).  It  will  be  seen  by  the  context 
that  in  this  place,  besides  a  great  many 
others  throughout  the  present  volume, 
the  term  Idea  is  taken  in  the  second  of  the 
above  meanings,  i.e,  as  expressing  the 
object  of  the  intuitive  act— the  intelli- 
gible essence  contemplated  by  the  mind. 
The  posthumous  work,  La  Teosofia^ 
contains  a  treatise  on  possible  or  ideal 
beings  which  the  author  has  inscrit)ed 
simply  The  Idea  (L'Idea).  It  will  be 
well  for  the  reader  to  take  particular 
note  of  this. — Translators. 
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The  sensation  therefore  is  subjective^  the  sense-perception 
is  extrasubjective,  the  idea  is  object^  and  the  intellectual 
perception  is  objective, 

418.  What  makes  it  difficult  for  us  to  distinguish  the 
sensitive  from  the  intellectual  perception^  is  the  habit  we,  as 
rational  beings,  have  of  making  the  latter  follow  quickly 
upon  the  former  ;  so  that  owing  to  this  their  natural  con- 
junction in  us  they  seem  to  us  to  be  one  and  the  same  thing, 
and  in  order  to  see  that  they  are  two  we  require  the  keenest 
attention. 

419.  Another  reason  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  distin- 
guishing sensations  from  ideaSy  and  forming  an  exact  concep- 
tion of  the  first  without  mixing  up  with  it  something 
belonging  to  the  second,  is  this  : — Whatever  we  know  and 
reason  about,  must  always  be  made  known  to  us,  through  an 
intellectual  perception,  or  an  idea.  Consequently,  respecting 
that  of  which  we  have  no  idea,  we  know  nothing,  and  cannot 
therefore  discourse  on  it  either  in  our  mind,  or  by  external 
words. 

Hence  it  is  seen,  that  even  as  r^ards  sensation  itself,  in 
order  that  we  may  be  able  to  say  that  we  know  it — that  we 
may  bestow  on  it  our  consideration,  and  express  by  language 
the  reflections  which  occur  to  us  concerning  it — we  must  have 
the  idea,  or  the  intellectual  perception  of  it  Wherefore 
sensation,  taken  by  itself  alone,  apart  from  any  idea,  remains 
unintelligible,  cannot  be  an  object  of  our  thoughts  or  of  our 
reasonings.  Whenever  therefore  we  wish  to  turn  our  atten- 
tion on  our  sensations,  so  that  we  may  reason  about  them,  wc 
must  necessarily  join  to  them  an  idea. 

From  this  necessity  of  our  thinking  the  sensations  through 
an  idea,  arises  the  extreme  difficulty  of  realizing  to  ourselves 
the  need  there  is  of  separating  from  them  the  idea  itself,  in 
order  that  they  may  remain  perfectly  isolated,  and  that  we 
may  thus  be  able  to  understand  what  they  really  are  by 
themselves  alone.  * 

420.  So  arduous  an  operation  is  particularly  repugnant  to 
our  nature,  because  when  we  have  isolated  the  sensation  in 
this  way,  and  separated  from  it  the  very  idea  through  which 
we  thought  it,  we  find  that  it  is  no  longer  intelligible. 
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The  same  difficulty,  though  hardly  ever  noticed  by  any 
one,  is  met  with  as  regards  our  cognition  of  material  things, 
and  of  all  those  which — not  being  themselves  ideas,  and 
therefore,  of  themselves,  dark,  that  is  to  say,  unknown — ^have 
a  mode  of  existence  impossible  to  be  cognised  unless  we  join 
it  with  an  idea. 

421.  Besides  this  disadvantage  under  which  we  labour  in 
forming  a  genuine  concept  of  bodies,  and  which  is  common 
to  the  concept  of  sensations  also,  there  exists  a  particular 
drawback  in  respect  of  the  latter  concept.     It  is  as  follows  : — 

When  we  have  separated  from  the  sensations  the  idea  by 
which  we  conceive  them,  they  totally  disappear,  as  I  have 
said,  from  our  mental  vision.  Now  it  is  extremely  difficult 
for  us  to  think  that  the  sensations  taken  by  themselves  alone 
are  not  objects  of  cognition  ;  for  it  seems  to  us  that,  being 
modifications  of  ourselves,  always  accompanied  by  pleasure 
or  pain,  and  always  essentially  felt  by  us,  they  cannot  belong 
to  the  region  of  the  unknown.  This  difficulty  arises  from 
that  habit  to  which  I  have  referred  above  ;  I  mean  the  habit 
which  we,  because  endowed  with  intellect  and  reason,  have 
of  intellectually  perceiving  our  sensations  the  very  instant 
that  we  receive  them. 

Observe,  moreover,  that  even  if  there  were  in  us  such  a 
thing  as  a  sensation  wholly  unaccompanied  by  any  idea,  as 
seems  to  us  to  be  the  case  when  we  feel  something  but  do 
not  advert  to  it  by  reason  of  our  mind  being  otherwise 
engaged,  the  fact  could  in  no  way  help  us  to  form  an  exact 
concept  of  that  sensation,  because,  in  reference  to  our  mind, 
the  sensation  would  be  the  same  as  if  it  did  not  exist,  and 
therefore  we  could  neither  think  of  nor  reason  upon  it. 

422.  Hence  the  concept  of  a  sensation  unaccompanied  by 
any  idea  cannot  be  formed  by  us  except  in  an  indirect 
manner,  thus:  (i)  A  certain  sensation,  e.gr.  that  of  crimson, 
has  been  intellectually  perceived  by  us.  (2)  In  this  percep- 
tfon,  the  idea  and  the  sensation  have  been  intimately  con- 
joined— the  idea  as  a  thing  known  thrmigh  its  own  self,  and 
the  sensation  as  a  thing  made  known  through  the  idea. 
(3)  By  analysing  this  our  perception,  or  rather  this  idea  of 
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the  sensation  of  crimson^  we  separate  the  idea  which  has 
caused  us  to  know  the  sensation,  from  the  sensation  cognised 
through  it.  (4)  Hence  we  conclude  that  the  sensation  con- 
sidered apart  from  the  idea  can  only  be  a  something  un^ 
known  ;  because  we  find  that,  by  taking  away  the  idea, 
we  have  lost  that  which  made  the  sensation  visible  to 
our  mind,  in  other  words,  we  have  taken  away  the  form 
of  that  cognition,  and  nothing  but  the  matter  of  it  is  left. 
(S)  Lastly,  by  bringing  our  attention  to  bear  on  this  matter , 
we  see  that  it  is  sensation — ue,  a  modification  of  ourselves,  in 
contradistinction  to  external  bodies,  which,  in  so  far  as 
external  to  us,  are  not  only  fiot  known,  but  even  not  felt, 

§  2. 
SECOND   DEMONSTRATION, 

Drofivnfrofn  the  second  element  of  the  idea  of  being,  which  cotistituies 
its  second  characteristic,  i.e,  possibility  or  ideality. 

423.  The  simple  idea  of  being  is  not  the  perception  of 
any  thing  subsistent  (406-409)  ;  it  is  purely  the  intuition  of 
the  possible,  the  possibility  of  things. 

Now  our  sensations  give  us  only  modifications  produced 
in  us  by  subsistent  things  :  I  say  snbsistait  things,  for  things 
merely  possible  have  no  force  to  act  on  our  organs  and  to 
produce  sensations  in  us.  Therefore,  sensations  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  our  idea  of  being,  and  can  in  no  way 
supply  it  to  us. 

For  the  same  reason  we  have  seen  that  this  idea  cannot 
be  represented  by  any  sensible  image  (400). 

Observations. 

On  the  connexion  between  the  two  general  proofs  above  given  of  the 
incapacity  of  sensations  to  furnish  to  us  the  idea  of  being, 

424.  The  idea  of  being  contains,  or  at  least  implies  two 
elements  so  united  together  that,  if  one  of  them  is  taken 
av/ay,  the  idea  itself  is  gone.  These  elements  are,  \st,  possi- 
bility, 2nd  an  indeterminate  something  to  which  the  possibility 
refers. 
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We  cannot  think  of  possibility  by  itself  alone  ;  it  must  be 
the  possibility  of  something;  even  as  we  cannot  think  of  a 
something  which  is  not  logically  possible. 

The  idea  of  being,  therefore,  although  in  itself  perfectly 
simple  and  indivisible,  involves  nevertheless  or  imports  two 
mental  elements,  that  is  to  say,  two  elements  which  the  mind 
alone  can  distinguish. 

425.  The  examination  of  the  nature  of  the  one  of  these 
two  elements  (an  indeterminate  something  existent  in  itself) 
has  supplied  us  with  the  first  demonstration ;  and  the  ex- 
amination of  the  nature  of  the  other  (possibility)  has  supplied 
us  with  the  second. 

The  first  element — any  thing  whatever  in  so  far  as  existent 
in  itself— csinnot  be  perceived  by  the  sense,  for  the  sense  does 
not  perceive  things  in  so  far  as  they  exist  in  themselves,  but 
only  in  so  far  as  they  act  upon  it.  The  second  element,  Le, 
possibility,  cannot  be  perceived  by  the  sense  because  that 
which  does  not  yet  actually  exist,  but  is  only  possible,  is 
incapable  of  acting  upon  the  sense. 

§3. 
THIRD   DEMONSTRATION, 

Drawn  from  the  third  characteristic  of  possible  being,  t.e,  simplicity. 

426.  Let  us  now  contrast  possible  being  with  sensation. 
Every  organic  sensation  has  some  extension,  since  it  is 

felt  in  an  organ  that  has  extension ;  on  the  contrary,  a  pos- 
sible contemplated  by  the  mind,  not  having  any  corporeal 
parts,  is  perfectly  simple. 

This  characteristic  of  simplicity — consisting  in  the  absence 
of  every  thing  material  or  in  any  way  resembling  matter,  of 
every  thing  extended  or  in  any  way  like  extension — is  the 
direct  opposite  to  the  nature  of  a  real  sensation.  Therefore 
that  most  simple  light  of  our  mind,  the  idea  of  being,  cannot 
be  given  us  by  sensation. 
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§  4. 
FOURTH   DEMONSTRATION, 

Drawn  from  tlu  fourth  characteristic  of  possible  beings  i.e.  its  unity 

or  IDENTITY. 

427.  We  will  cx)ntinue  our  comparison  between  possible 
being  and  concrete  sensations. 

Each  sensation  is  in  one  place  only,  and  divided  from,  as 
well  as  incommunicable  to,  other  sensations.  For  instance,  the 
pain  I  feel  in  my  finger  has  no  connexion  with  a  like  pain  felt 
by  another  man,  because  the  limitations  of  place  and  of  real 
subsistence  keep  the  two  sensations  separate. 

Ideal  being,  on  the  contrary,  or  any  being  which  the  mind 
sees  in  a  state  of  pure  possibility,  is  not  in  one  place  more 
than  in  another ;  and  may  be  realized  in  many  places,  if  it  be 
such  as  to  occupy  space  when  realized,  and  may  be  multiplied 
indefinitely,  even  if  it  be  not  by  its  nature  subject  to  the 
limitation  of  place. 

Let  the  mind  contemplate  the  human  body  in  its  mere 
possibility:  this  possible  body  is  always  the  self-same  in 
however  many  places  it  may  come  to  subsist  by  being 
realized,  and  however  many  times  the  realization  may  be 
repeated.  The  real  bodies  are  multiplied  ;  but  the  concept  or 
idea  of  body  remains  identically  one,  and  not  to  one  mind 
only,  but  to  as  many  minds  as  happen  to  think  of  any 
number  of  human  bodies  as  subsistent. 

The  nature  therefore  of  the  real  beings  to  which  the 
sensations  belong  is  the  very  opposite  of  that  of  a  simple 
idea.  Consequently,  the  latter  can  neither  be  found  in  nor 
produced  by  sensations. 

§  5. 
FIFTH   AND  SIXTH   DEMONSTRATIONS, 

Drawn  from  the  fifth  and  sixth  characteristics  of  possible  beings  i.e. 

UNIVERSALITY  and  NECESSITY. 

428.  Every  being,  when  considered  in  its  logical  possibility, 
is  characterised  by  universality  and  necessity. 
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In  fact,  there  is  nothing  logically  repugnant  in  the  sub- 
sistence of  any  number  of  real  beings,  all  corresponding  to 
one  and  the  same  idea.  Therefore  every  idea  is  a  light 
by  which  we  are  enabled  to  cognise  as  many  beings  as  do  or 
may  ever  come  to  subsist  in  correspondence  with  it.  The 
idea  is  therefore  universal  and  (in  this  sense)  infinite. 

Each  sensation,  on  the  contrary,  is  particular.  All  that  I 
feel  in  a  sensation  is  strictly  limited  to  it.  The  universal 
therefore  can  neither  be  found  in  sensation,  nor  be  extracted 
therefrom. 

429.  The  same  must  be  said  of  the  characteristic  of 
necessity.  That  which  I  contemplate  as  possible,  I  well 
understand  to  be  necessary  ;  for  that  which  is,  by  its  nature, 
possible  can  under  no  circumstances  be  conceived  as  im- 
possible. 

The  real  sensation,  on  the  other  hand,  may  or  may 
not  be ;  it  is  accidental,  contingent.  There  is  therefore  no- 
thing in  it  that  can  suggest  to  the  thought  an  absolute  neces- 
sity. Therefore  the  idea  of  possible  being  cannot  be  drawn 
from  sensations. 

Observation  I. 

The  idea  of  being  is  the  source  o/b.  priori  knowledge. 

430.  Hence  the  two  characteristics  of  universality  and 
necessity  laid  down  by  Kant,  and  before  him  by  the  ancient 
philosophers,  as  the  criteria  of  a  priori  knowledge  (304-309, 
324-326),  i.e.  of  that  knowledge  which  cannot  be  derived 
from  the  senses,  are  not  the  ultimate  criteria  of  this  know- 
ledge, but  are  merely  partial  criteria,  derived  through  an 
exact  analysis  of  the  idea  of  being — the  one  only  form  of 
knowledge  and  the  source  of  all  a  priori  cognitions. 

Observation  II. 

The  above  characteristics,  and  especially  those  of  universality  and 
NECESSITY,  are  contained  not  only  in  the  idea  of  being  in  general^ 
but  also  in  all  other  ideas  without  exception. 

431.  This  proposition,  which  is  excellently  calculated  to 
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reveal  to  us  the  nature  of  ideas,  is  only  a  corollary  of  the 
preceding  ones. 

In  fact,  I  have  shown  that  what  we  think  in  a  pure  idea 
is  the  possibility  and  not  the  subsistence  of  a  thing,  and  that 
to  affirm  this  subsistence  belongs  to  another  faculty  of  our 
spirit,  quite  distinct  from  that  of  ideas  (402,  403).  I  have 
also  shown  that  the  possibility  of  a  thing  extends  to  the 
unlimited  repetition  of  that  thing,  and  cannot  be  conceived 
as  non-possibility.  This  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  possibility 
contains  the  characters  of  universality  and  necessity  (428,  429). 

Every  idea,  therefore,  is  universal  and  necessary. 

Indeed,  it  is  always  from  the  idea  of  being,  clothed,  that 
is  to  say,  with  determinating  qualities  supplied  by  sensible 
experience,  that  we  form  a  variety  of  ideas  or  concepts  more 
or  less  determinate,  but  representing  entities,  not  yet  as  sub- 
sistent,  but  only  as  possible  to  subsist. 

For  example,  generic  and  specific  ideas — the  concepts  of 
ma%  animaly  tree^  stone^  and  the  like,  which  do  not  indicate 
subsistent  individuals — are  only  the  idea  of  possible  being 
clothed  with  the  determinations  and  qualities  common  to 
men,  animals,  trees,  stones,  &c.,  as  furnished  to  us  by  ex- 
perience. And  even  if  an  idea,  say  that  of  a  tree,  were 
clothed  with  every  one  of  the  qualities  requisite  for  subsist- 
ence, down  to  the  most  minute  details,  there  would  still  be 
no  subsistence  comprised  in  it,  but  only  a  tree  in  the  state  of 
possibility. 

It  is  obvious  from  this,  that  all  determinate  ideas  partake 
of  the  characteristics  oi  possible  being — Le,  universality  and 
necessity. 

In  fact,  every  idea  is  universal^  i,e,  extending  alike  to  all 
the  countless  individuals,  which  may  be  formed  after  it  as 
their  model ;  and  it  is  necessary^  i.e,  none  of  the  individuals 
belonging  to  the  class  determined  by  a  given  idea  could 
exist  without  that  which  the  idea  represents  ;  for  it  would  be 
an  absurdity  to  imagine  an  individual  as  comprised  in  a 
certain  class,  and  at  the  same  time  not  to  attribute  to  it  the 
qualities  constitutive  of  that  class. 
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Observation  III. 

Origin  of  the  Platonic  system  of  innate  ideeu. 

432.  From  the  above,  we  may  see  more  clearly  how  the 
Platonic  system  of  innate  ideas  originated. 

Plato  had  observed  that  the  ideas  we  have  of  things  are 
characterised  by  necessity  and  universality.  Hence,  he  con- 
cluded that  they  must  be  innate  in  us,  because  neither  of 
these  characteristics  could  be  furnished  to  us  by  sensation. 

The  conclusion  was,  however,  too  hastily  drawn,  owing, 
doubtless,  to  the  fact  that  the  art  of  decomposing  ideas,  and 
separating  in  them  the  formal  from  the  material  part,  had 
not  yet  been  discovered.  This  decomposition  would  have 
shown  him  that  all  our  determinate  ideas  have  indeed  the 
two  characteristics  of  necessity  and  universality^  but  only  by 
participation. 

Then,  going  further  in  this  investigation,  he  would  have 
seen  that  the  participation  I  speak  of,  flowed  from  one  idea 
only,  which  stands  high  above  all  others,  and  has  in  it  those 
two  marvellous  characteristics,  not  by  participation  but  by  its 
own  essence.  He  would  likewise  have  seen  that  this  is  the 
idea  of  possible  being,  while  all  generic  and  specific  ideas  are 
only  this  same  idea  clothed  with  various  determinations 
supplied  by  the  experience  of  our  sense,  internal  or  external. 
He  would  thus  have  found  : — 

(i)  That  determinate  ideas  are  composed  of  two  elements, 
viz. :  {a)  an  invariable  one,  common  to  all  of  them,  i,e,  the  idea 
of  being)  and  {b)  a  variable  one,  i.e.  the  determinations  added 
to  that  idea ; 

(2)  That  what  could  not  be  supplied  to  us  by  the  ex- 
perience of  the  senses,  was  only  the  first  or  invariable  element, 
and  hence  that  in  order  fully  to  explain  the  origin  of  all  our 
ideas,  it  would  be  enough  to  assume  the  innateness  of  one 
idea  alone  ; 

(3)  That  the  variable  element  ^  could  be  occasioned  by  the 

•  Whether,   from  the  idea  of  being  determinations  of  Ixiings,  is  a    great 

alone,  in  case  it  were  perfectly  com-  question,   which   belongs,  not  to  the 

prehended,  there  should  not  necessarily  Ideological,    but    to    the  Ontological 

emanate   all   the   possible   modes  and  science. 
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senses,  and  consequently  there  was  no  need  to  suppose  this 
part  also  to  be  innate,  as  he  seems  to  have  done. 

I  say  see^ns  to  have  done,  because  in  some  passages  of 
his  writings,  he  approaches  the  doctrine  stated  here. 

Wherefore,  the  remark  I  have  now  ventured  to  offer  on 
Plato's  system,  will  either  serve  to  shew  what  is  exaggerated 
and  erroneous  in  it,  or  at  least  (if  the  reader  thinks  I  am 
right)  furnish  a  clue  for  a  more  correct  interpretation  of  the 
mind  of  this  great  Philosopher  than  has  appeared  hitherto. 

§  6. 

SEVENTH  AND  EIGHTH  DEMONSTRATIONS, 

Drawn  from  the  seventh  and  eighth  characteristics  of  possible  beings 

i.e.  IMMUTABILITY  and  eternity. 

433.  Again,  such  is  the  nature  oi possible  beings  considered 
either  in  all  its  universality  or  in  any  of  its  determinations, 
that  we  cannot  conceive  it  to  be  other  than  as  it  presents  itself 
to  our  intuition.  We  can  indeed  transfer  our  attention  from  one 
determinate  form  of  it  to  another ;  but  whatever  that  form 
may  be  in  each  case,  we  see  it  as  absolutely  exempt  in  itself 
from  change.  In  other  words,  possible  being  always  stands 
before  our  mind  as  essentially  immutable} 

From  this  fact  there  follows  another,  namely,  that  the  mind 
cannot  think  of  any  time  when  a  possible  being  was  not  what 
it  now  is  and  always  will  be. 

This  impossibibity  of  the  mind  conceiving  a  change  or  a 
limitation  of  time  in  a  possible  being,  is  what  is  called  the 
immutability  and  the  eternity  oi possible  being. 

Nothing  of  this  is  found  in  sensations,  which  are  all  mutable 
and  transitory.  Sensations  therefore  cannot  in  any  way 
suggest  to  the  mind  the  thought  of  these  characteristics  of 
possible  being. 


*  For  example,  the  idea  or  (which  been  and  ever  will  be  precisely  what 

comes  to  the  same)  the  w/^///^*^/?  «j^«^^  they  are   now.       Triangle    is    always 

of  the  determinate  forms  of  being  called  triangle^  animal  is  always  animatf  &c. 

Triangle,  Animal,  Man,  &c.,  have  ever  — Translators, 
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§  7. 
NINTH  DEMONSTRATION, 

Drawn  from  the  third  element  of  possible  being  universally  considered^ 
which  constitutes  its  ninth  characteristic^  i,e.  indeterminateness. 

434.  So  far  I  have  demonstrated  that  the  idea  of  being  in 
general  cannot  come  from  the  senses.  This  I  have  done  by 
analysing  and  decomposing  it  into  two  of  the  notional  elements 
included  in  it:  (i)  the  notion  of  di  something  \  (2)  the  notion 
of  the  relation  oi possibility  (41 5-422). 

The  analysis  of  these  two  elements  has  revealed  the 
characteristics  of  simplicity^  identity^  universality^  necessity, 
immutability  and  etertiity,  as  belonging  to  the  idea  of  being  ; 
and  the  consideration  of  each  of  these  characteristics  has 
proved  to  evidence  the  impossibility  of  its  being  furnished  by 
sensations  (426-431). 

Now  the  same  impossibility  can  be  shown  from  the 
third  element  belonging  to  this  same  idea,  i,e,  its  absolute 
indeterminateness. 

Indeed,  the  arguments  hitherto  adduced  hold  equally  good 
for  all  ideas ;  they  serve  to  Remonstrate  that  no  idea  what- 
ever, considered  purely  at^idea,  can  come  from  sensations; 
since  every  idea  consists  in  the  intuition  of  a  being  in  its 
essence  or  possibility,  wholly  apart  from  subsistence  (402-407), 
and  is  therefore  endowed  with  all  the  characteristics  I  have 
indicated  and  distinguished  (430,  431). 

But  as  regards  the  idea  of  being  in  general  there  is,  further, 
the  proof  arising  from  its  indeterminateness. 

435.  In  fact,  although  it  is  true  that  all  other  ideas  abstract 
from  real  subsistence,  they  have  nevertheless  in  them  the 
determinations  constitutive  of  genera  or  of  species ;  and,  in 
the  case  of  species,  those  determinations  may  be  such  as  to 
come  down  even  to  the  most  minute  particulars  requisite  in 
order  that  an  individual  being  may  really  subsist  (402,  403). 

On  the  contrary,  the  idea  of  being  in  geficral  excludes,  not 
only  subsistence,  but  also  all  the  differences  and  determinations 
oi  species  and  ol  getiusy  so  that  if  the  other  ideas  are  universal 
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because  applicable  to  an  infinite  number  of  possible  individuals 
similar  to  one  another,  this  one  idea  is  more  universal  still, 
inasmuch  as,  not  being  limited  by  any  determinations,  it 
extends  to  all  possible  genera  and  species. 

Now  is  there,  or  can  there  be,  anything  in  our  real  sensations 
which  has  the  most  distant  resemblance  to  such  an  idea? 
Nay,  is  it  not  evident  that  their  nature  is  the  very  opposite  to 
it,  since  they  are  all  perfectly  determinate  ? 

Since  they  are  caused  by  real  beings,  these,  together  with 
their  effects,  must  possess  all  those  determinations  and  par- 
ticular qualities  whereby  alone  they  can  really  and  actually 
subsist.  Hence  between  being  in  general  and  the  sensations 
as  well  as  the  agents  which  produce  them—  between  that  which 
is  essentially  indeterminate  and  a  pure  possibility,  and  that 
which  is  essentially  determinate  and  individually  subsisting — 
there  is  a  true  contrariety. 

For  example,  a  stone  cannot  really  exist  unless  it  has  a 
certain  determinate  size,  form,  weight,  colour,  taste,  the  power 
of  making  a  certain  noise  when  struck,  and  of  producing, 
under  given  circumstances,  certain  determinate  effects,  either 
on  U3  or  on  the  things  on  which  it  acts.  On  the  contrary, 
when  I  think  of  possible  being  in  general,  I  entirely  abstract 
from  all  the  qualities  either  essential  or  accidental,  of  which 
any  particular  being,  such  as  this  stone,  must  needs  be 
possessed.  The  being  I  think  of  is  not  particular,  but  universal 
in  the  very  widest  sense :  in  a  word,  it  is  nothing  but  the 
possibility  of  the  various  beings,  the  possibility  of  the  count- 
less modes  and  degrees  in  which  existence  may  be  actually 
realized.  These  beings,  these  modes  and  degrees  1  do  not  in 
any  way  distinguish.  I  simply  think  of  the  possibility  of  all 
/;/  globo.  Nay,  I  think  of  existence  without  giving  any  thought 
to  its  modes  or  degrees ;  it  being  enough  for  mc  to  know  in 
general  that,  whichever  of  these  modes  or  degrees  may  be 
necessary  in  each  case,  such  will  they  be  found  in  the  beings 
whenever  these  come  into  real  existence. 

436.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that,  if  from  the  agent  indivi- 
dualized by  its  particular  qualities,  and  perceived  by  my  senses 
alone,  I  abstract  the  determinations  which  individualize  it, 

VOL.  II.  D 
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the  residuum  will  be  indeterminate  beings  or  being  in  general  \ 
for,  as  I  have  often  observed,  by  the  sensations  we  perceive 
the  particular  only,  that  which  is  most  strictly  proper,  without 
any  relations  and  therefore  without  the  common  as  such. 

Hence  the  sensations  alone  do  not  cause  us  to  know  the 
'sensibles'  as  beings,  that  is,  as  existent  in  themselves,  as 
possessed  of  such  or  such  a  degree  of  entity ;  they  do  not 
cause  us  to  see  them  in  relation  to  that  common  existence  of 
which  all  beings  partake.  What  falls  under  our  sense-per- 
ception is  merely  the  action  which  beings  exercise  on  us, 
their  sensible  qualities,  the  effect  left  by  them  in  our  sensorium, 
where  not  only  is  each  particular  agent  separate  from  the 
others,  but  even  each  action  of  one  and  the  same  agent  stands 
by  itself  alone,  separated  from  every  other  action.  The 
sense  does  not  refer  this  action  to  anything,  because  it  has  no 
experience  except  of  that  action,  and  cannot  go  beyond  it. 
Supposing  therefore,  that  of  the  sensible  things  which  act 
upon  us  we  had  the  sense-preception  only,  and  not  the  intel- 
lectual also  ;  and  that  we  then  wished  to  abstract  whatever 
was  particular  in  those  sense-perceptions,  we  should  find  the 
remainder  to  be,  not  indeterminate  being,  but  absolutely  nil. 
The  sensations,  as  well  as  the  agents  which  have  produced 
them,  would  have  disappeared  without  leaving  anything  be- 
hind. This  fact  must  be  well  grasped  and  reflected  on,  if  we 
would  form  a  correct  notion  of  the  human  mind  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  operates. 

But  this,  for  the  reason  I  have  stated  before,  is  extremely 
difficult  for  us  to  do.  Sense-perception  is  never  in  us  alone 
(417-420),  but  always  joined  with  the  intellectual,  through 
which  our  ideas  of  bodies  are  formed.  Hence  when  coming 
in  due  course  to  analyse — not  indeed  the  sense-perceptions, 
but  our  ideas  of  bodies — we  by  abstraction  discover  in  those 
ideas  the  beingness,  the  possibility,  the  indeterminateness,  &c., 
of  being,  and  suppose  that  all  these  things  are  contained  in 
the  pure  sense-perceptions  ;  whereas  they  are  contained  in  the 
ideas,  having  been  placed  there  by  ourselves,  although  we  are 
not  conscious  of  the  fact.  For  it  must  never  be  forgotten, 
that  our  understanding  perceives  sensible  things,  and  all  other 
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things,  as  beings,  that  is,  it  sees  them  in  relation  to  being,  of 
which  they  all  participate — a  mode  of  perception  wholly 
beyond  the  sphere  of  sense.  But  as  this  point  is  the  most 
important  of  all  in  connexion  with  the  matter  in  hand,  I 
shall  return  to  it  later  on.* 

•    §  8. 

A  Recapitulation  of  the  foregoing  proofs,  and  some  other  particular 
proofs  suggested  of  the  impossibility  of  deriving  a  priori  knowledge 
from  sensations, 

437.  To  sum  up  our  analysis  of  the  idea  of  being :  we  have 
seen  that  this  idea  contains  three  elements  which  cannot  be 
separated,  but  are  connected  together  so  intimately,  that  one 
is  involved  in  the  other  ;  nor  can  we  think  of  one  without 
thinking  by  implication  of  the  other  two,  namely,  (i)  a 
something  (a  being)  ;  (2)  \\iQ  possibility  of  this  something  (this 
being) ;  (3)  Indeterminateness, 

We  have  also  seen  that  none  of  these  elementary  concepts, 
or  elements  of  one  and  the  same  idea  can  be  supplied  to  us 
by  sensations,  because  they  are  essentially  different  in  nature 
from  sensation,  even  as  sensation  is  essentially  different  in 
nature  from  them,  so  that  the  one  by  logical  necessity 
excludes  the  other.  Whence  we  have  drawn  three  funda- 
mental demonstrations  of  the  proposition  :  '  The  idea  of  being 
cannot  be  derived  from  sensations'  (414-424  ;  433-437). 

Then  analysing  still  more  diligently  the  two  first  elements, 
and  especially  that  o{ possibility,  we  have  found  that  it  contains 
divers  other  characteristics,  all  equally  impossible  to  derive 
from  sensations  (426-433). 

Now,  were  we  to  go  on  yet  further  with  the  analysis 
of  possible  being,  we  would  detect  in  it  many  other  things 
incompatible  with  sensation,  and  would  thus  have  many  other 
proofs  that  this  idea  cannot  be  found  in  and  therefore  obtained 
from  sensation. 

We   should,   in   that   case,  be  confronted  with  all  those 

*  I  will  merely  make  here  this  pass-       but  arises  out  of  the  imperfection  of  our 
ing  observation,  that  indc  crminateness      mental  vision, 
is  not  a  thing  inherent  to  being  itself, 
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particular  difficulties  against  which  the  various  philosophers 
who  sought  to  explain  the  origin  of  ideas  have  stumbled, 
and  which  I  have  expounded  in  the  two  preceding  Sections, 
when  giving  the  history  of  this  question — that  is  to  say,  the 
difficulties  of  explaining  the  ideas  of  substance,  of  cause,  of 
relation,  &c. — all  which  ideas,  when  duly  examined  and 
analysed,  are  seen  at  last  to  present  no  other  difficulty  than 
is  met  with  in  accounting  for  the  idea  of  being,  whence  they 
all  originate  as  from  their  source.* 

But  as  all  these  ideas  which  have  so  much  exercised  the 
minds  of  philosophers  will  have  to  be  discussed  later  on, 
when  it  will  be  my  duty  to  describe  how  they  originate  in  the 
idea  of  being  combined  with  sensible  experience,  I  shall  not 
stop  to  detail  here  those  further  proofs  which  would  confirm 
the  truth  of  the  above  proposition. 


ARTICLE  11. 
T/i€  idea  of  being  does  not  come  from  the  feeling  of  our  own  existence, 

§  I. 

This  proposition  is  a  consequence  of  the  doctrines  abm*e  expounded. 

438.  If  the  idea  of  being  and,  by  consequence,  any  other 
idea,^  cannot  come  from  external  sensations,  it  follows  that 
neither  can  it  come  from  the  feeling  of  our  own  existence  ; 
since  this  feeling  is  nothing  else  but  a  permanent  internal 
sensation,  endowed  with  certain  particular  qualities ;  and 
hence  is  of  such  a  nature  that  the  same  reasoning  by  which 
I  have  hitherto  proved  that  the  idea  of  being  cannot  come 
from  corporeal  sensations,  is  equally  applicable  to  it.^ 


'  This  derivation  is  made  by  means 
of  the  diverse  applications  and  the 
diverse  uses  of  which  the  idea  of  being 
is  susceptible.  (See  Sec.  iii.  C.  i.  art. 
v.  ;  C.  ii.  art.  ix.-xi.  ;  C.  iii.  art.  iii. 
iv.  ;  C.  iv.  art.  i.  xiii.  xx.  xxi.  —  Sec. 
IV.  C.  I.  art.  ni.  xni.  ;  C.  n.  art.  i.-iu.  ; 
C.  iii.  art.  xix. — Sec.  v.  Introd.). 

2  Art/  i. 

*  D'Alembert  in  France,  and  Fal- 
letti  in  Italy,  believed  that  the  idea 
of  being  in  general  could  be  derived 


from  the  feeling  of  the  Ego,  i.e.  the 
feeling  of  one's  own  existence.  *  The 
abstract  notion  of  existence,'  says 
D'Alembert,  *  is  formed  very  soon  in 
us  by  means  of  the  feeling  of  the 
Ego,  which  is  the  result  of  our  sensa- 
tions and  thoughts  combined  ;  subse- 
quently we  come  to  r^;ard  this  feeling 
as  possible  to  be  separated  from  the 
subject  in  uhich  it  is  found  without 
this  subject  being  annihilated,  and  by 
this  means  we  acquire  the  abstr3u:t  idea 
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§   2. 
Distinction  between  the  feeling  and  the  idea  of  the  Ego, 

439.  The  internal  feeling  of  self  must  therefore  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  idea  or  intellectual  perception  of  self 

The  feeling  o(  self  is  simple;  the  idea  of  self  on  the 
contrary  is  a  compound  of,  (i)  the  feeling,  which  is  the  matter 
of  the  cognition  ;  (2)  the  idea  of  being,  \heforfn  to  which  the 


of  existence,  which  we  afterwards  apply 
to  the  external  beings  that  seem  to  us  to 
be  the  causes  of  our  sensations.'  {Me- 
langes, hlaircissemens  sur  Us  iUmftis 
di philosophic,  §  II).  It  would  be  al- 
most impossible  to  enumerate  in  a  note 
the  inaccuracies  contained  in  this  passage. 
I  will  briefly  touch  on  the  principal 
ones  :  ( i )  It  confounds  the  feeling  of 
the  Ego  with  the  idea  of  the  Ego — two 
things  absolutely  different,  as  I  shall 
show  in  the  following  paragraph.  (2) 
It  says  that  the  feeling  of  the  Ego  is 
acquired  by  means  of  our  sensations  and 
thoughts.  If  this  were  true,  the  Ego 
would  only  begin  to  exist  when  it  begins 
to  be  modified  by  sens-tions.  (3)  It 
says  that  the  subject  possessed  of  the 
feeling  of  the  Ego,  is  something  dis- 
tinct from  the  Ego  itself,  and  can  be 
separated  from  it ;  whereas  the  truth  is 
that  the  Ego  and  the  subject  are  one  and 
the  same  thing.  (4)  After  making  this 
(imaginary)  distinction  between  the  Ego 
and  the  subject,  it  advances  the  astound- 
ing assertion,  that  the  subject  taken  by 
itself  is  the  same  as  the  idea  of  being  in 
general!  (5)  It  supposes  that  to  be 
possible  which  in  truth  is  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms,  namely,  that  from  a 
particular  being  (for  such  is  the  Ego) 
we  can  draw  the  idea  of  being  in 
general  \  whereas  a  particular  is  the 
very  opposite  of  an  universal,  and  the 
actually  subsistent,  considered  as  such, 
excludes  the  purely  potential. 

The  Italian  philosopher,  although 
he  also  tried  to  derive  the  idea  of 
being  in  general  from  the  feelmg  of  the 
Ego,  did  it  nevertheless  with  a  little 
more  caution  and  sagacity  than  d' Alem- 
l)ert.  He  saw  that  the  Ego,  as  our 
fundamental  feeling,  must  be  in  us  es- 
sentially from  the  first  moment  of  our 

ffV  can  never  exist 


without  Ourselves.  He  saw  likewise, 
that  '  the  idea  of  being  in  general  must 
always  be'  (I  use  his  own  words) 
*  most  present  to  our  soul '  {Saggio  sopra 
r  origim  delle  umane  cognixioni  del- 
V  Abate  Condillac,  trculotto — colle  osser- 
vazimti  critiche  di  Tommaso  Vincenzo 
Falletli,  Roma,  1784.  Vol.  i.  p.  4). 
Hence  he  supposed  that  the  soul  draws 
this  idea  from  its  own  self  by  means  of 
a  primitive  and  natural  act.  Now  al- 
though this  be  an  untenable  view,  be- 
cause the  soul,  being  a  mere  particular, 
cannot  draw  trom  itself  the  idea  of 
being  which  is  universal,  nevertheless 
one  can  see  how  near  Falletti  came  to 
the  truth  which  I  have  endeavoured  to 
set  forth  throughout  this  work. 

Amongst  living  Italian  philosophers 
(1829),  Galluppi  is  of  the  same  opinion 
as  the  two  I  have  named  ;  but  his  pene- 
tration makes  him  sometimes  feel  a 
repugnance  thereto  ;  and  throw  a  doubt 
on  the  doctrine  he  professes  to  follow, 
as  when  he  says :  *  Our  spirit,  although 
it  begins  its  operations  with  the  per- 
ception of  individual  existences,  cannot 
say,  /  exist,  until  it  has  acquired  the 
most  universal  idea  of  existence ;  even 
as,  when  it  perceives  a  fig-tree  or  an 
orange- tree,  it  does  not  say :  this  is  a 
tree,  until  after  it  has  acquired  the 
general  idea  of  tree ;   unless  indeed 

WE  WISH  TO   SAY  THAT  THE  IDEA  OF 

EXISTENCE  IS  INNATE  IN  US  ;  but  even 
in  this  hypothesis  the  soul,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  say,  /  exist,  requires  that 
reflex  consciousness  of  which  I  have 
spoken  before '  {^(^ggio  sulla  critica 
delta  Conoscenza.  Napoli,  18 19.  T.  i. 
p.  51). 

In  this  passage,  the  acute  Calabnan 

touches  the  true  system ;  all  he  wants 
is  the  courage  to  lay  hold  of  it. 
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mind  refers  that  feeling,  that  self,  and  thus  cognises  it,  />. 
considers  it  objectively,  as  a  beingy  as  existing  in  se. 

Self  is  the  subject,  a  pure  particular ;  it  has  no  relation 
except  to  itself,  a  determinate  and  real  being. 

To  know  this  subject,  to  have  the  idea  of  it,  I  must,  as  I 
have  just  said,  conceive  it  objectively,  like  everything  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  me  ;  in  short,  I  must  conceive  it  in 
relation  to  being,  as  I  conceive  in  relation  to  being  tvery  other 
particular  *  sensible.' 

Being,  therefore,  may  fitly  be  called  the  common  standard 
of  reference  ;  when  I  have  applied  this  standard  to  what  I 
feel,  I  then  not  only  feel,  but  also  know  what  I  feel.   * 

§3- 

The  feeling  of  the  Ego  contains  nothing  but  our  own  particular 

existence,  * 

440.  The  feeling  of  Ourselves,  then,  gives  us  the  sensation 
of  our  own  existence,  but  not  the  idea  of  existence  or  being 
in  general :  moreover,  this  feeling  is  our  existence  itself;  but 
it  is  not  on  that  account  the  intellectual  perception  of  our 
existence. 

The  intellectual  perception  of  our  existence  arises  indeed 
in  us  at  a  very  early  period  ;  but  it  arises  by  virtue  of  an  act 
in  which  we  consider  the  feeling  of  Ourselves  as  a  being : 
we  consider  it  impartially  like  everything  else ;  and  by 
placing  ourselves  in  the  class  of  beings,  we  see  ourselves  as 
belonging  to  that  class,  and  we  distinguish  ourselves  from 
other  beings  through  the  same  feeling  which  individualises 
us,  and  to  which,  by  a  judgment,  we  apply  the  idea  of 
existence. 

§4- 

The  feeling  of  our  own  existence  is  innate;  the  intellectual  perception 

of  the  same  is  acquired. 

441.  It  follows  from  the  above,  that  even  as  the  substantial 
feeling  which  we  express  by  the  word  Ego,  myself,  is  innate 

*  I  here  speak  of  the  Ego  as  the  has  been  added  to  it  by  reflection  up  to 
proper  and  substantial  feeling  of  our-  the  moment  when  we  pronounce  the 
selves,   but   not  as  including  all   that      word  Myself, 
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(because  1  must  be  innate  to  myself),  so  the  intellectual 
perception  of  this  feeling  is  acquired,  and  the  two  must  not 
therefore  be  confused  together. 

§5- 

The  idea  of  being  precedes  the  idea  of  the  Ego, 

442.  The  idea  of  the  Ego  in  general  is  formed  by  an 
abstraction  exercised  on  the  intellectual  perception  of  our  own 
selves^  while  this  perception  is  formed  by  means  of  the  idea  of 
being  in  general  (436). 

In  the  order  therefore  of  ideas,  the  idea  of  being  precedes 
that  of  the  EgOy  because  the  first  is  necessary  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  second. 

This  corollary  flows  directly  from  what  we  have  already 
established,  namely,  that  in  every  object  whatever  the  first 
thing  which  our  understanding  apprehends  is  being} 


*  The  whole  of  this  doctrine  is  found 
in  the  store  of  knowledge  which  has 
come  down  to  us  from  antiquity.  S. 
Thomas,  in  his  work  Contra  Gentiles^ 
teaches  that  our  soul,  in  order  to  know 
itself  as  well  as  all  other  things,  re- 
quires  an  intelligible  species ;  and  by 
this  intelligible  species  nothing  else  can 
be  understood,  as  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  show  further  down,  than  an  univer' 
sal  under  which  the  soul  (a  particular 
being)  falls  as  under  its  genus,  or,  to 
speak  more  accurately,  a^  the  subject 
of  a  judgment  under  its  major  predicate. 
The  soul,  therefore,  does  not  know 
itself  in  a  manner  different  from  that 
in  which  it  knows  any  other  thing,  i,e, 
not  otherwise  than  through  that  light 
of  the  intellect  us  a  gens  (the  idea  of 
being)  by  means  of  which  all  other 
things  are  known.  Thus  does  S. 
Tliomas  come  to  distinguish,  here  also, 
between  the  matterand  the  form  of  our 
cognition.  The  soul  by  the  feeling  it 
has  of  itself  furnishes  the  matter  of  cog- 
nition, but  nothing  more  ;  it  is  only  by 
means  of  an  innate  light  that  this 
matter  becomes  informed  so  as  to  be  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word  cognition. 
I  will  quote  the  words  of  S.  Thomas  : 
*  That  is  natural  knowledge  which  is 


formed  through  something  implanted 
in  us  by  nature  [qua  fit  per  aliquid 
naturaliter  nobis  inditum) ;  and  such 
are  the  indemonstrable  principles, 
which  we  know  by  the  light  of  the 
intellectus  agens.  If  therefore  we 
knew  what  the  soul  is  through  the  soul 
itself  {per  ipsam  animam)^  this  would 
be  natural  knowledge.  But  in  those 
things  which  are  naturally  known  no 
one  can  err ;  for  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  indemonstrable  principles  no  one 
errs.  No  one  therefore  would  err  in 
regard  to  what  the  soul  is,  if  this  were 
known  through  the  soul  itself ;  which  is 
manifestly  false.'  Then  he  adds  : 
*  That  which  is  known  through  itself 
must  be  known  before  all  those  things 
which  are  known  through  something 
other  than  themselves,  and  is  the 
principle  of  their  cognisableness. 
Such  are  the  primary  propositions  in 
respect  of  their  conclusions.  If,  then, 
the  soul  knew  its  own  nature  through 
itself  {per  seipsam),  it  would  be  known 
per  se  and,  by  consequence,  would  be 
the  first  thing  known  {primo  notum) 
and  the  principle  by  which  other  things 
are  known.  But  this  is  evidently  false  ; 
for  in  scientihc  disquisitions  the  nature 
of  the  soul  is  not  assume<l  as  known,  but 
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§6. 

Error  of  Malehranchf^  who  held  that  7ve  have  the  intellectual  perception 
of  ourselves  immediately^  i.e.  without  t/ie  medium  of  an  idea, 

443.  Those  therefore  who  make  the  idea  of  the  Ego  an- 
terior to  the  idea  of  being  in  general  seem  to  have  fallen  into 
this  error  in  consequence  of  confounding  the  intellectual 
perception  of  the  Ego^  from  which  the  idea  of  the  Ego  in 
general  is  subsequently  drawn,  with  the  feeling  found  in  the 
Ego. 

This  feeling  is  anterior  to  all  acquired  ideas,  but  the  idea 
of  being  is  still  more  and  necessarily  so. 

Malebranche,  then,  is  mistaken  when  he  asserts  that  our 
soul  knows  itself,  not  through  an  idea,  but  solely  through 
feeling. 

He  is  right  enough  when  distinguishing  a  feeling  from  an 
idea :  but  then  he  does  not  perceive  that  feeling  does  not, 
by  itself  alone,  constitute  a  cognition  and  therefore  an  intel- 
lectual perception  ;  and  that  it  only  supplies  the  matter  of  a 
cognition  which  is  informed  by  the  idea  of  being  in  general 
{Recherche  de  la  F/r///,  L.  iii.). 

If  we  had  nothing  but  the  feeling  of  ourselves  we  could 
not  reason  about  our  soul  at  all,  nor  consider  it  as  a  being,  as 
an  object  of  our  thought. 


is  proposed  as  a  subject  to  be  inquired 
into,  and  to  be  deduced  from  other 
sources '  [Contra  Gent.,  L.  iii.,  C. 
xlvi. ) 

In  these  passages  we  see  how  the 
Angelic  Doctor  held,  ( i )  that  the  know- 
ledge of  the  first  principles  is  anterior 
in  us  to  the  particular  knowledge  of  our 
own  soul ;  (2)  that  the  latter  knowledge 
can  only  come  from  the  former ;  (3) 
that  the  first  principles  are  known  at 
first  sight  and  immediately  by  means  of 
the  light  innate  in  us,  which,  as  shewn 
all  throughout  this  work,  can  be  no- 
thing else  but  the  idea  of  being  %  (4) 
that  our  soul  being  known  through  the 


same  principles  by  which  we  know 
other  things,  is  not  itself  theyfrj/  thing 
huntm  {primo  notum)  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  cognisableness  of  other  things, 
and  therefore  that  the  knowledge  of  our 
soul  cannot  be  the  source  whence  we 
derive  ideas  and  universal  principles, 
as  was  maintained  by  Des  Cartes,  and 
other  philosophers  after  him  ;  but  must 
be  itself  derived  from  the  universal 
principles 

Aristotle  saw  this  same  truth,  when 
he  said  that  the  *  possible  intellect ' 
understands  itself  in  the  same  way  that 
it  understands  other  things  (Z>^  Anima, 
L.  iii.,  15). 


X 


^•v. 
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ARTICLE   III. 
The  idea  0/ being  cannot  come  from  Lock^s  Reflection, 

§   I. 

Definition. 

444.  By  Locke's  Reflection  I  mean  that  faculty  by  which 
our  mind  can  fix  its  attention  on  the  external  sensations,  or 
on  the  internal  feeling  (and  in  this  are  included  also  all  the 
intellectual  operations  of  which  we  have  the  feeling),  that  is  to 
say,  either  on  the  whole  or  on  any  part  of  the  sensation  or 
the  internal  feeling,  without  however  adding  anything  to 
them,  and  hence  without  forming  to  itself  any  new  object. 

445.  That  this  is  the  right  interpretation  of  Locke's  Reflec^ 
tion  seems  to  me  clear  from  comparing  what  he  says  about 
it,  with  his  teaching  on  innate  ideas  ;  thus  explaining  Locke 
by  means  of  himself 

In  fact,  if  we  take  his  definition  of  reflection  by  itself 
alone,  viz.  '  The  perception  of  the  operations  of  the  mind 
upon  the  ideas  received  from  the  senses,'  *  we  can  make  no 
meaning  out  of  it.  It  is  too  equivocal  to  express  any  system. 
For  if  reflection  be  only  the  perception  of  the  operations  of 
our  spirit  on  the  ideas  which  have  come  from  the  senses,  then 
the  ideas  are  supposed  as  already  formed  ;  and  since  there 
can  be  no  idea  of  anything  unless  the  idea  of  being  is  in- 
cluded in  it,  this  much  dreaded  idea  is  simply  assumed,  and 
thus  the  whole  knot  of  our  question  receives  as  little  atten- 
tion as  if  it  had  no  existence.  Well  might  this  reflection^ 
therefore,  proceed  securely,  since  it  began  its  journey  on  the 
smooth  level  ground,  having  left  all  the  rugged  passes  behind 
it.  We  will,  however,  pause  a  moment  to  glance  at  those 
diflSculties  which  our  philosopher  treated  so  lightly.  IdeaSy 
he  tells  us,  were  first  formed  by  sensation.  But  how  did  sen- 
sation form  them  ?  This  is  just  what  he  does  not  state, 
much  less  think  of  explaining.  He  considers  it  quite  enough 
to   inform   us   that   '  Our   senses   do  convey  into  the  mind 

*  Essay  on  the  Human  Understandings  liook  II.  ch.  i.  §  4. 
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several  distinct  perceptions  of  things/  and  all  the  explana- 
tion he  has  to  give  us  is  this :  *  When  I  say  the  senses  convey 
into  the  mind,  I  mean,  they,  from  external  objects,  convey 
into  the  mind  what  produces  there  those  perceptions.'  * 

I  leave  the  reader  to  judge  if  this  be  a  satisfactory  expla- 
nation ;  why,  it  is  not  even  a  sufficient  description  of  the  fact 
of  sensation.  The  explaining,  therefore,  how  sense  can  cause 
in  the  soul  the  act  by  which  the  latter  perceives,  first  sensibly 
and  then  vitellectually,  is  not  what  Locke  proposes  to  him- 
self. It  is  the  same  as  if  he  said :  'The  sense  produces  the 
act  by  which  our  soul  feels,  and  it  also  produces  the  act  by 
which  our  soul  understands  and  forms  ideas :  I  do  not  care  to 
show  you  the  difference  between  sensation  and  understandings 
or  to  seek  what  may  be  required  for  the  first  of  these  acts  to 
take  place,  and  for  the  second  to  follow  upon  it.  Whatever 
that  difference  or  this  requisite  may  be,  I  start  from  the 
principle  that  all  ideas  come  from  sensation  and  reflection  ! ' 
— This  principle  is  as  it  were  the  fundamental  postulate  of 
Locke's  whole  philosophy.  He  seems  to  say  :  '  I  beg  leave 
to  use  the  two  words  sensation  and  reflection^  without  being 
bound  to  give  an  accurate  definition  of  them,  so  however  that 
they  shall  be  understood  as  including  in  their  meaning  (about 
which  you  must  ask  me  no  questions)  whatever  is  necessary 
for  expressing  the  causes  of  all  our  ideas.  Now  starting 
from  this  postulate,  let  us  make  out  a  list  of  all  the  ideas  man 
possesses,  and  see  how  they  can  all  be  traced  to  sensation  and 
reflection  as  their  sources. 

This  enumeration  of  ideas  forms  in  reality  the  main  pur- 
port of  Locke's  Essay :  and  here  we  have  in  a  few  words  the 
genuine  analysis  of  the  whole  of  that  work  which  has  made 
so  much  noise  in  the  world. 

446.  Now  from  this  analysis  we  may  see,  that  the  question 
of  the  origin  of  ideas  has  been,  as  I  said,  eliminated  by  the 
English  philosopher :  and  so  should  one  have  judged  of  his 
intention,  had  he  not,  by  an  addition  quite  superfluous  and  ir- 
relevant to  his  subject,  employed  the  whole  of  the  first  book 
in  impugning  the  existence  of  any  innate  idea  or  principle. 

»  Ibid,  §  3. 
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It  is  this  opinion,  propounded  at  such  length  in  the  first 
Book,  which  authorises  us  to  fix  the  sense  of  his  definition  of 
reflection — a  definition  so  ambiguous,  when  taken  by  itself,  that 
we  could  not,  from  it  alone,  conclude  anything  to  our  purpose. 

In  fact,  if  there  be  no  idea  or  principle  innate  in  us,  it  is 
obvious  that  reflection  can  add  nothing  to  our  sensations,  but 
simply  fixes  itself  on  them  to  find  what  they  already  contain  r 
and  such  is  the  function  which  Locke  assigns  to  the  faculty 
of  reflection  in  the  above  definition. 

§  2. 
FIRST   DEMONSTRATION. 

447.  What  I  haye  said  above  proves  to  evidence,  that  the 
idea  of  being  does  not  come  from  reflection  as  understood 
by  Locke. 

For  I  have  demonstrated,  (i)  that  the  idea  of  being  is  in 
no  way  contained  in  our  external  sensations  (414-436)  ;  (2) 
that  it  is  not  contained  in  the  feeling  we  have  of  ourselves 
(437-443)  ;  (3)  that  Locke's  reflection  is  a  faculty  which 
observes  and  discovers  what  there  is  in  the  sensations  or  in 
the  internal  feeling  without  adding  anything  to  either  (444- 
446). 

From  these  three  propositions  it  follows  that,  since 
Locke's  reflection  cannot  find  in  these  two  things  what  they 
do  not  contain,  it  cannot  find  the  idea  of  being  in  them,  and 
therefore  this  idea  must  come  from  some  other  source. 

§  3. 
SECOND   DEMONSTRATION. 

448.  It  will  be  demonstrated  that  the  idea  of  being  cannot 
be  furnished  to  us  by  Locke's  Reflection,  if  I  can  shew  that 
this  reflection  is  itself  an  impossibility. 

Now,  that  it  is  an  impossibility  we  shall  easily  see  if  we 
recall  to  mind  its  definition  (440). 

Wc  have  seen  that  Locke's  reflection  is  *  That  faculty  by 
which  our  mind  fixes  its  attention  on  the  external  or  internal 
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sensations,  taken  either  in  their  whole  or  in  any  of  their  parts, 
without  however  adding  anything  thereto,  and  consequently 
without  creating  any  new  object  to  itself.* 

Now  our  attention  may  be  determined  to  stop  here  or 
there  by  the  pleasure  which  is  found  in  the  sensations  or  in  a 
certain  aggregate  of  them,  or  in  their  parts ;  and,  in  such 
case,  it  is  not  Locke's  reflection.  This  has  for  its  end,  not 
the  resting  in  pleasure,  or  the  more  easy  receiving  of  it,  but 
the  acquiring  of  ideas ;  and  if  it  turns  and  fixes  itself  on 
these  or  those  parts  of  the  sensations  and  their  aggregates, 
it  is  only  in  order  that  it  may  obtain  new  ideas. 

But  is  it  possible  for  our  mind  to  reflect  in  this  way  upon  the 
internal  or  external  sensations,  unless  it  be  already  possessed 
of  the  very  ideas  which  it  seeks — namely,  universal  ideas  } 

The  business  of  this  reflection,  which  has  for  its  object  to 
analyse  the  sensations  and  draw  ideas  from  them,  is,  to  divide 
and  to  compare,  to  find  in  them  the  parts  that  are  similar 
and  those  that  are  dissimilar;  in  a  word,  to  classify.     Now 
every  classification  necessarily  presupposes  the  general  idea 
whereon  the  class  is  founded  ;  for  without  that  abstract  idea 
to  which  two  individuals  correspond,  we  could  not  compare 
them  together   and   see   their   points   of  similarity    or   dis- 
similarity.    We   should   perceive  with   our  senses   the   two 
similar   individuals,  for   example    two    pieces   of  red    cloth, 
without  our  mind  being  at  all  aware  that  they  are  similar. 
The   two   sensations   of    red   would   thus    remain   perfectly 
divided,  even  as  all  sensations  are,  at  least  by  time  or  place, 
so  that  the  existence  of  the  one  would  neither  be  known  to, 
nor   have  anything   in    common  with  the  other  (180-187). 
Locke's   reflection,  therefore,  that   is   to   say,  the   reflection 
bestowed  on  the  sensations  with  the  object  of  drawing  ideas 
from  them,  while  we  are  supposed  to  be  as  yet  without  any- 
idea  whatever,  is  a  sheer  impossibility.     On  the  contrary,  it 
is  by  ideas  that  our  mind  is  guided  in  its  acts  of  reflection, 
and  has  the  power  of  uniting  or  decomposing  the  sensations 
and  freely  transferring  its  attention  from  one  to  another. 

449.  Our  spirit  devoid  of  ideas  and  furnished  with  sensa- 
tions alone  can  indeed,  by  the  force  of  instinct,  rest  leisurely 
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on  this  or  that  sensation,  to  enjoy  more  intensely  the 
pleasure  which  it  affords.  But  this  is  not,  properly  speaking, 
reflection.  It  is  only  an  increase  of  attention.  I  say  atten- 
tion, not  of  the  mind,  but  of  the  sense  ;  to  speak  still  more 
accurately,  rather  than  attention,  it  should  be  called  an 
application  of  the  instinctive  force  of  the  animal,  naturally 
attracted  and  held  fast  by  the  pleasurable  sensation.  Here 
I  have  not  time  to  describe  this  fact  at  greater  length :  it  is 
enough  for  me  to  indicate  it,  in  order  that  it  may  not  be 
confused  with  intellectual  attetition,  from  which  alone  reflec- 
tion springs.  I  shall  only  add  in  passing,  that  that  sensible 
attefition  is  in  no  way  different  from  the  faculty  of  feeling. 
Indeed,  we  may,  if  we  wish,  call  it  a  natural  actuation  of 
this  faculty.  And  from  this  may  have  arisen  the  error  of 
Condillac,  who  attempted   to  reduce   attention   to  sensation 

(73»  74). 

This  writer  does  not  seem  to  have  noticed  that,  in  this 

sense,  there  are  two  kinds  of  attention,  the  one  sensitive  (that 

is,  instinctive),  the  other  intellectual  (that  is,  voluntary) ;  and 

as  a  consequence   of  this    oversight,  he   imagined   that   all 

attention  could  be  regarded  as  a  mode  of  sensation. 

450.  Therefore  a  reflection  which,  on  the  one  hand,  is 
directed  to  the  formation  of  ideas,  and,  on  the  other,  begins 
its  operations  before  it  has  any  idea  to  direct  and  regulate  it, 
is  an  inconceivable  thing,  because  made  up  of  two  contra- 
dictory elements,  i,e.  having  to  form  ideas,  and  not  having 
any  idea  to  begin  with. 

If  then  Locke's  reflection  is  impossible  and  absurd, 
surely  we  cannot  get  from  it  either  the  idea  of  being  or  any 
other  idea  (for  all  other  ideas  require  the  idea  of  being  for 
their  formation) :  and  this  is  what  I  had  to  demonstrate. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

The  idea  of  being  does  not  begin  to  exist  in  our  mind  with  the  cut 

of  Perception, 

§  I. 

FIRST  DEMONSTRATION  OF  THIS, 
Drawn  from  the  observation  of  the  fact, 

451.  Corporeal  sensations  do  not  contain  the  idea  of  being 
(409-433) :  therefore  this  idea  cannot  be  discovered  in  them 
by  reflection  ;  for  reflection  adds  nothing  to  sensation,  but 
only  takes  note  of  what  is  therein  contained  (444-450). 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  perhaps  in  the  act  of  our 
feeling  a  sensation,  or  in  the  act  by  which  we  think  of  that 
sensation,  the  idea  of  being  suddenly  presents  itself  of  its  own 
accord  to  our  mind,  and  is  thus  conceived  or  acquired  by  us. 

452.  And  first  of  all,  putting  aside  the  question  as  to  the 
possibility  of  so  singular  a  phenomenon,  we  must  take  all  due 
care  to  ascertain  whether  it  actually  does  take  place  or  not. 

Reid,  who  protests  that  it  is  not  his  intention  to  explain 
the  fact  of  human  cognition,  but  only  to  describe  it  accurately 
by  distinguishing  its  different  parts  and  detailing  all  its 
circumstances,  seems  to  have  no  doubt  that  this  fact,  as 
regards  the  existence  of  bodies,  consists  of  three  parts  wholly 
unconnected  with  one  another:  (1)  Th^  impression  made  on 
our  bodily  organs ;  (2)  the  sensation  ;  (3)  the  perception  of  the 
existence  of  bodies  (109,  &c.).  He  also  thinks  he  has  dis- 
covered, that  these  three  things  follow  one  another  according 
to  a  fixed  law  ;  so  that,  given  the  first,  the  second  makes  at 
once  its  appearance,  and,  immediately  after  this,  the  third  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  the  three  are  perfectly  dissimilar  in 
nature,  nor  is  there  between  any  of  them  the  least  connection 
as  cause  and  effect.  Having  thus  described  the  fact,  he  tells 
you  that  it  is  inexplicable  and,  in  all  its  parts,  a  mystery. 
Willingly  do  I  acknowledge  that  this  description  of  the 
perception  of  bodies  shews  in  its  author  an  intention  and  an 
effort  worthy  of  a  philosopher;  but  the  question  is,  has  he 
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succeeded  in  making  the  description  accurate  and  complete  ? 
I  doubt  it ;  however,  let  us  see. 

453.  That  the  three  things   above  indicated   should  be 
distinguished  *  the  one  from  the  other,  and  that  one  follows 


*  In  my  opinion,  these  three  things 
must  be  distinguished  ;  but  as  regards 
the  second  {senseUion)  it  does  not  seem 
to  me  to  have  been  sufficiently  de- 
scribed by  Reid  ;  for  he  considers 
sensation  to  be  nothing  more  than  a 
modification  of  the  soul,  so  simple  as 
to  convey  no  other  notion  than  that  of 
a  relation  of  the  soul  with  its  own  self, 
or,  speaking  more  accurately,  as  to  be 
merely  an  altered  state  of  the  soul. 

The  analysis  I  have  endeavoured  to 
make  of  sensation  gives  me  another 
result.  Sensation  is  a  passion,  and  the 
analysis  of  passion  always  reveals  three 
elements;  (i)  that  which  suffers  the 
passion  ;  (2)  that  which  causes  the 
passion ;  and  (3)  the  passion  itself. 
Now  I  would  observe  in  the  first  place, 
that  what  we  call  passion  is  the  very 
same  thing  as  what  we  call  action ; 
only  that  it  is  passinn  relatively  to  the 
patient,  and  action  relatively  to  the 
agent.  Owing  to  this  diversity  of 
relation^  the  thing  which  is  one  in 
itself  b^omes  two  to  the  mind,  accord- 
ing to  the  two  aspects  under  which  the 
mind  looks  at  it ;  and  it  becomes  two 
in  reality  as  regards  the  terms  to  which 
ii  is  referred,  so  that  for  the  patient  it 
is  something  entirely  different  from  and 
contrary  to  what  it  is  for  the  agent 

It  will  be  seen  from  this,  that  sensa- 
tion as  such,  because  passive,  does  not 
cause  the  said  one  thing  to  be  perceived 
by  the  sentient  subject  (the  patient),  in 
its  own  self  and  apart  from  all  relations, 
but  solely  in  so  far  as  it  affects  the  per- 
cipient subject,  i.e.  solely  as  passion. 
Farther  than  this  the  sentient  subject 
cannot  go.  But  this  does  not  prevent 
our  being  able,  by  reflecting  on  this 
passion,  to  see  that,  although  felt  by  the 
sentient  subject,  it  is  not  caused  by  it, 
but  by  something  else.  Thus,  in  that 
thing  which  is  cne  and  indivisible  in 
itself,  our  mind  descries  two  relations  : 
(i)  a  relation  with  the  sentient  subject ; 
in  other  words,  the  sentient  subject  in 
so  far  as  it  feels  ;  (2)  a  relation  ter- 
minating, not  in  the  sentient  subject, 
but  in  some  being  different  from  it. 

I  have  reserved  the  word  sensation 


for  designating  exclusively  the  corporeal 
feeling  experienced  by  the  sentient  sub- 
ject ;  and  to  designate  the  same  sensa- 
tion in  so  far  as  it  is  a  passion,  and 
therefore  necessarily  related  to  some- 
thing extraneous  to  and  different  from 
the  sentient  subject,  I  have  adopted  the 
phrase  sensitive  perception  of  bodies. 

Hence  two  kinds  of  perception  of 
bodies  :  the  sensitive ,  and  the  intel- 
lectual {^\T,  418). 

Now,  in  the  sensitive  perception,  that 
takes  place  which  I  have  often  said, 
namely,  that  our  soul  takes  hold  of  and 
involves  the  bodies  themselves ;  whilst 
the  intellectual  perception  does  not  do 
so  except  in  so  far  as  it  supposes  the 
sensitive,  which  serves  as  its  matter. 

If  this  manner  of  speaking  be  re- 
tained, the  error  of  Reid  will  be  seen 
to  consist  in  having  distinguished  in 
the  fact  of  the  intellectual  perception 
of  bodies  three  things  only,  when  he 
should  have  distinguished  four  ;  i.e, 
( I )  the  mechanical  impressioti  made  on 
our  bodily  organs  ;  (2)  the  sensation 
(considered  solely  in  its  relation  to  us, 
the  sentient  subjects) ;  (3)  the  sensitive 
perception  {i,e,  the  receiving  in  ourselves 
of  a.  passion,  caused  by  something  out- 
side of  us)  ;  (4)  the  intellectual  perception 
{i,e,  the  cognising  of  agents  which  act 
in  a  given  mode  upon  us). 

By  this  want  of  precision  in  his 
distinction,  Reid  was  led  to  confound 
the  sensitive  perception  of  bodies  with 
the  tntellectual,  and  to  say  of  the  former 
what  he  ought  to  have  said  of  the 
latter. 

As  a  result  of  this  confusion  he 
denied  ideas;  for  in  the  sensitive 
perception  he  found,  not  ideas,  but 
perception  of  bodies.  Hence  his  con- 
tention, that  for  the  perception  of 
bodies  no  ideas  were  required. 

That  the  sensitive  p>erception  of  bodies 
has  no  need  of  ideas,  I  fully  admit ;  but 
that  the  intellectual  perception  of  bodies 
can  take  place  without,  at  least,  the 
idea  of  existence,  I  utterly  deny. 

Our  philosopher  would  not  have 
fallen  into  such  a  mistake,  if  he  had 
formed  to  himself  a  clear  notion  of  the 
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the  other,  seems  to  me  true,  and  the  Scottish  philosopher  has 
done  it  with  a  clearness  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

I  likewise  admit  that  these  three  things  have  no  true 
similarity  to  one  another,  and  that  one  cannot  be  as  it  were  a 
reproduction  or  copy  of  the  other.  Certainly,  the  mechanical 
impression  made  on  the  bodily  organs  is  of  a  nature  essentially 
different  from  sensation ;  nor  has  sensation  any  the  least  resem- 
blance with  the  perception  of  a  beitig^  as  formed  by  our  under- 
standing. It  is  therefore  absurd  to  suppose  that  one  of  these 
things  causes  the  other  by,  so  to  speak,  imprinting  itself 
upon  it. 


sensitive  perception  of  bodies ;  for  he 
would  then  have  seen  that  this  did  not 
suffice  for  cognition^  inasmuch  as  there 
was  nothing  intellectual  in  it.  No 
doubt,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  grasp 
well  the  nature  of  the  sensitive  percep- 
tion of  bodies y  because  in  it  we  perceive 
the  bodies  not  in  themselves,  but  only 
in  and  with  us.  We  perceive  them 
not  as  agents  {i.e.  as  causes  of  our 
sensations),  but  as  terms  of  our  passion 
and  nothing  more.  Hence  even  the 
expression  sensitive  perception  cf  bodies 
does  not  seem  to  me  strictly  accurate  ; 
for  in  this  expression  the  word  body 
indicates  a  thing  already  perceived  in- 
tellectually, and  it  would  therefore  be 
better,  if  it  did  not  look  a  little  strange, 
to  say  sensitive  corporeal  perception, 

*  The  intellectual  perception  of 
bodifSy  has  no  resemblance  to  sensation. 
But  has  the  sensitive  corporeal  percep- 
tion any  resemblance  to  the  intellect- 
ual ?  I  reply,  that  between  these  two 
kinds  of  perception  there  is  a  very  close 
relation,  but  not  one  of  resemblance. 

In  fact,  in  the  sensitive  corporeal 
perception  we  do  not,  properly  speak- 
ing, perceive  the  body  itself,  but  only  a 
passion  which  terminates  in  the  ex- 
traneous agent.  In  ih^  intellectual  per- 
ception of  bodies,  on  the  contr;»ry,  we 
perceive  the^^w^  itself  ?&  an  object  act- 
ing on  us.  These  two  perceptions, 
therefore,  are  the  opposite  of  each 
other,  even  as  passion  and  action  are. 

But  passion  and  action,  although, 
as  such,  the  opposite  of  each  other, 
are  nevertheless  one  and  the  same 
thing  when  considered  apart  from  the 
particular  and  contrary  relations  they 
have  with  the  patient  and   with   the 


agent :  and  this  mode  of  considering 
them  belongs  to  the  understanding— a 
faculty  which,  in  virtue  of  its  nature, 
perceives  things,  not  as  limited  to  any 
particular  relation,  but  in  themselves. 

When  the  understanding  has  so 
perceived  the  one  thing  of  which  I 
speak  (the  change  produced  in  our 
sensitivity),  it  then  finds  also  the  rela- 
tions of  passion  and  action,  for  it  has 
perceived  the  link  of  communication 
between  them,  i.e.  the  thing  susceptible 
of  those  contrary  relations.  Such  is 
the  nature  of  the  relation  existing  be- 
tween sensitive  corporecU  perception  and 
the  intellectual  perception  of  bodies. 

The  sensitive  corporeal  perception  is 
an  element  (the  matter)  which  forms 
part  of  the  intellectual  perception. 

The  intellectual  perception,  there- 
fore, composed  of  matter  and  form, 
cannot  be  said  to  resemble  the  sensitive 
perception,  because  the  latter  is  not  co- 
ordinate  with,  but  j«^-ordinate  to  the 
former ;  it  is,  as  I  have  said,  an  element 
and  not  a  copy  of  it.  Thus  we  do  not 
say  that  a  man's  mouth  resembles  another 
man's  head  because  the  latter  has  also 
a  mouth  ;  or  that  a  square  figure  re- 
sembles the  substance  of  a  given  body 
because  that  body  happens  to  be  square. 

Nevertheless,  so  intimate  is  the  rela- 
tion between  these  two  kinds  o{  percep- 
tion, that  by  the  one  as  well  as  by  the 
other  we  perceive  the  self-same  thing, 
though  not  in  the  same  manner.  By 
the  intellectual  perception  we  see  in  an 
universal  mode  that  which  the  sensitive 
perception  has  given  us  purely  as  par- 
ticular. In  other  words,  to  the  effect 
felt  by  the  sense  the  understanding 
adds  being,  i.e.  the  cause. 
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But  are  we  therefore  to  conclude  that  the  fact  itself,  in  all 
the  said  three  parts,  is  wholly  inexplicable,  involved  in 
absolute  darkness  ?  ' 

454.  Reid  says :  given  the  sensation,  we  have  the  percep- 
tion of  bodies  as  existent^  although  the  two  things  are  entirely 


*  Sometimes  philosophy  removes 
us  from  mysteries,  and  sometimes  it 
leads  us  to  them.  What  does  this 
mean?  Is  philosophy,  then,  opposed 
not  to  all,  but  only  to  some  mysteries  ? 
Here  I  request  the  reader  to  take  no- 
tice that  I  speak  solely  of  the  tendency 
exhibited  by  a  certain  species  of 
philosophy — a  tendency  which  in  great 
part  is  independent  of  the  individuals 
professing  it.  If  I,  for  example,  happen 
to  attach  myself  to  a  particular  school, 
or  to  a  particular  method  of  philosophis- 
ing, I  imbibe  its  spirit  without  being  my- 
self clearly  aware  of  the  nature  of  it ;  I 
walk  along  a  road  of  which  I  do  not  my- 
self  know  the  issue,  though  I  hope  that 
it  may  be  favourable.  I  deem  it  proper 
to  make  this  declaration,  lest  any  one 
should  think  that,  in  describing  a  cer- 
tain philosophy  as  characterised  by  a 
tendency  to  abhor  some  mysteries 
whilst  cherishing  and  proposing  others, 
I  intend  to  cast  injurious  reflections  at 
any  particular  persons.  Do  you,  then, 
wish  to  know  which  mysteries  are  of 
the  first,  and  which  of  the  second 
class?  You  will  find,  that  the  philo- 
sophy I  refer  to  abhors  those  mysteries 
which  assume  the  existence  of  some- 
thing spiritual.  Suppose  that  this 
philosophy  has  proceeded  with  its 
reasonings  up  to  a  point  beyond  which 
it  cannot  advance  without  admitting 
some  spiritual  being ;  it  will  suddenly 
stop  and  tell  you  gravely :  here  is  a 
thing  incomprehensible  to  human 
reason,  it  is  impossible  to  know  any- 
thing about  it ;  and  so  it  creates  z, 
mystery. 

Then  the  philosopher  takes  advan- 
tage of  the  occasion  for  applauding  (not 
very  modestly  I  must  say)  his  own 
modesty,  and  for  dilating  on  the  pre- 
sumption of  those  who  are  not  satisfied 
with  his  method  of  disposing  of  trouble- 
some questions.  "Whence  all  this  ? 
From  the  secret  prejudice,  that  *  matter 
must  be  all  that  exists,  and  that  there- 
fore what  we  call  spirit  may  well  be 
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relegated  to  the  world  of  dreams  ! 
When  one  starts  from  a  proposition  not 
proven,  supposing  it  true,  and  is  so 
firmly  attached  to  it  that  he  will  have 
it  absolutely  to  be  true,  and  its  contrary 
excluded,  what  happens?  So  long  as 
it  is  thought  that  the  reasoning  may  be 
carried  on  without  having  recourse  to 
elevated  notions,  well  and  good  ;  but 
no  sooner  does  this  cease  to  be  the 
case,  than  the  philosopher  is  seen  to 
assume  the  garb  of  humility,  and,  in  the 
name  of  philosophical  sober-minded- 
ness, to  protest  against  the  temerity  of 
attempting  to  tread  upon  ground  which 
he  is  pleased  to  declare  forbidden  to 
human  thought. 

This  arbitrary  limit  put  to  the  free- 
dom of  philosophical  reasoning,  this 
self-imposed  humiliation,  this  blind  be- 
lief in  the  incomprehensibility  of  that 
which  is  not  to  one's  taste,  in  the  first 
place,  restricts  unduly  the  circle  of 
human  knowledge  and  tyrannises  over 
the  human  family  by  forbidding  it  the 
firee  use  of  the  highest  of  its  faculties, 
the  reason  ;  then,  in  due  course,  it 
ends  in  the  destruction  of  all  philosophy, 
of  all  science,  by  making  knowledge 
itself  impossible.  Indeed,  the  more 
we  consider  the  matter,  the  more  clearly 
do  we  see  that  all  human  knowledge  is 
annihilated  or  m^e  an  absurdity  if 
spirit  be  excluded  from  the  universe, 
and  things  divine  from  the  ken  of  man's 
intelligence,  which,  together  with  all 
human  things,  receives  its  being  from 
God.  The  Scepticisni,  Indiflerentism, 
Egotism,  Epicureanism  of  oi|r  times  is 
the  fruit  of  the  philosophy  here  alluded 
to.  And  yet  the  Sceptic  reasons,  the 
Indifferentist  feels,  the  Egotist  loves, 
the  Epicure  raises  himself  from  his 
mire  by  the  very  act  of  proclaiming 
himself  in  favour  of  his  system  I  Thus 
man,  by  a  perpetual  self-contradiction, 
essentially  condemns  himself ;  for  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  annihilate  his  own 
nature,  and  that  truth  which  is  neces- 
sarily blended  with  it. 
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diiTerent.     In  this   manner  of  stating  the   fact  there  is  an 
inaccuracy. 

That  existence  in  general  is  different  from,  nay  the  very 
opposite  of  setisatiofiy  is  a  fact  to  which  I  also  have  called 
attention  (402-429). 

But  that  the  intellectual perceptiofi  of  existent  bodies  differs 
entirely  from  sensation^  will  be  seen  to  be  incorrect  by  re- 
calling to  mind  the  analysis  I  have  made  of  this  perception 
(411-417). 

I  shall  not  now  speak  about  the  way  in  which  sensation 
arises  in  us  on  occasion  of  the  external  impression  on  our 
bodily  organism :  this  is  irrelevant  to  my  present  purpose. 
I  shall  only  dwell  on  the  last  part  of  the  fact  in  discussion, 
that  is  to  say,  on  the  way  in  which,  given  the  sensation^  the 
perception  of  bodies^  as  existent  arises  in  our  souL  I  say 
that  this  last  part  was  declared  inexplicable  by  Reid  be- 
cause he  did  not  sufficiently  analyse  it ;  and  this  is  what 
we  must  try  to  do. 

The  intellectual  perception,  when  carefully  analysed,  is 
found  to  be,  not  simple  like  sensation,  but  resulting  from 
several  distinct  parts.  If  it  were  simple,  certainly  one  could 
not  understand  how  it  came  into  our  soul  except  by  an  inex- 
plicable apparition.  It  would  be  a  creation  suddenly  operated 
in  the  soul  on  occasion  of  the  sensation.  But  if  it  consists  of 
several  parts,  before  pronouncing  it  inexplicable,  we  ought  to 
go  further;  and  in  the  first  place  we  ought  to  distinguish 
between  those  parts,  then  examine  what  relation  they  have 
the  one  to  the  other,  whether  they  are  contemporaneous  or 
following  in  succession,  and  how  they  are  connected  together 
so  as  to  result  in  the  perception  of  bodies. 

I.  It  will  be  remembered  that  we  have  found  the  intel- 
lectual perception  to  consist  of  three  parts :  viz.  (i)  Sensation^ 
in  which  the  sensible  qualities — not  indeed  in  a  universal  and 
abstract  form,  but  purely  in  the  form  of  particulars — are  the 
terms  felt  by  our  sensorium  :  and  it  is  these  sensible  qualities 
so  felt,  that  attract  the  attention  of  our  mind  ;  (2)  the  idea  of 

»  In  sensation  I  include  here  what  I  have  called  seftsitive  corporeal  perception 
(417,  and  note  to  453). 
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existence  in  getter al\  since  to  conceive  a  body  as  existent  is  to 
place  it  in  the  class  of  existing  things,  and  this  presupposes 
in  us  the  idea  of  existence  in  general  which  constitutes,  so 
to  speak,  that  class  ;  (3)  the  relation  affirmed  by  us  between 
the  sensation  and  the  idea  of  existence^  or  th^  judgment  whereby 
we  attribute  the  existence  known  in  the  idea  (the  predicate) 
to  \ii^  force  acting  in  the  sensations — which  attributing  is  the 
link  which  joins  these  two  things  together  into  a  being,  and  in 
•it  lies  precisely  the  act  of  the  intellectual  perception  of  bodies. 
We  have  also  seen  that  our  spirit  performs  this  act  in  virtue 
of  its  perfect  oneness,  that  is  to  say,  in  virtue  of  its  being  a 
subject  at  once  sentient  and  intelligent.  I  mean  to  say,  that 
the  same  principle  which  receives  the  sense-perceptions,  also 
perceives  a  being  in  them  ;  and  that  it  has  the  energy, 
by  turning  on  itself,  to  regard  those  perceptions,  in  relation 
to  the  agents  which  have  caused  them,  and  whereof  it 
affirms  the  existence.  Thus  it  is  that  it  sees  things  in  them- 
selves, objectively. 

455.  II.  If  we  now  inquire  whether  the  said  parts  are  of 
their  own  nature  contemporaneous,  or  successive,  we  shall 
discover  that  their  order,  both  as  to  nature  and  time,  must  be 
the  following :  First,  the  idea  of  existence  \  next,  the  sensation 
(including  the  corporeal  sensitive  perception^  Tr.)  ;  thirdly,  the 

judgment^  whichjoinsthetwo  together,  and  thus  generates  the 
perception  of  the  existence  of  bodies  ;  this  perception  being 
nothing  but  the  application  of  existeftce,  (as  predicate)  to  the 
corporeal  agents,  which  in  that  very  act  become  objects. 

In  fact,  that  a  judgment  cannot  be  closed  unless  its  two 
terms  (predicate  and  subject)  go  before  it,  seems  self-evident. 

Again,  that  the  idea  of  existence  must,  in  us,  precede  the 
sensation,  will  be  easily  seen  by  attentively  considering  the 
two  terms  of  the  judgment. 

In  the  first  place,  be  it  noted  that  this  idea  enters  equally 
into  all  our  ideas,  and  consequently  into  all  our  judgments 
(405,  417).     Given,  then,  that  we  have  formed  a  judgment 
or  acquired  an  idea,  it  is  obvious  that  we  have  made  use  of. 
the  .idea  of  existence,  and  that  therefore  we  had  it  previously. 

456.  The  same  thing  may  be  made  still  clearer  by  another 

E  2 
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consideration.  The  doubt  *  Whether  or  not  the  idea  of  exist- 
ence precedes  in  us  the  sensations'  can  only  refer  to  the  first 
of  the  judgments  we  make  after  being  bom.  To  be  convinced 
of  it,  we  have  only  to  bear  in  mind  the  laws  essential  to  all 
judgments ;  for  if  these  laws  are  essential,  they  must  hold 
good  also  in  reference  to  the  first  of  all  judgments.  Now  in 
every  judgment  which  we  make  when  anything  strikes  our 
sensitivity,  we  think  of  a  particular  'sensible'  as  existent. 
This  is  a  constituent  law  of  judgment.  But  what  is  it  to  think 
of  a  particular  'sensible'  as  existent.^  Certainly  not  to  re- 
ceive the  idea  of  existence,  but  to  make  use  of  it ;  and  the 
use  presupposes  the  idea,  for  we  cannot  use  that  which  we 
have  not. 

457.  Again,  let  any  one  who  takes  observation  as  a  sure 
guide  for  ascertaining  the  facts  of  nature,  reflect  on  the  way 
in  which  he  comes  to  use  the  notion  he  has  of  existence  or 
being  in  general.  He  is  certainly  not  conscious  of  receiving 
it  on  a  sudden,  or  of  any  intermediate  step  between  not  having 
it  and  having  it.  The  only  thing  of  which  he  feels  conscious 
is,  that  he  makes  use  of  it  as  of  a  thing  which  is  already  in  his 
mind,  and  which,  on  occasion  of  the  sensations,  he  draws  forth 
as  it  were  from  a  repository,  and  uses.  He  is  in  no  way  sur- 
prised at  his  knowing  already  what  existence  is.  He  uses  this 
knowledge  in  the  most  off-hand  and  natural  manner.  Exist- 
ence stands  before  him  as  a  thing  with  which  he  is  and  always 
has  been  perfectly  well  acquainted,  and  which  goes  therefore 
without  saying.  Such  is  the  result  of  a  diligent  observation 
on  ourselves  as  regards  the  act  by  which  we  affirm  the  exist- 
ence of  external  beings.*  In  this  affirmation,  that  existence 
which  we  join  to  the  corporeal  force  acting  on  our  senses,  is  a 
thing  so  familiar  to  us  that  it  does  not  detain  our  attention  at 
all ;  and  this  is  what  makes  it  so  difficult  for  us  to  observe. 

To  say  therefore  that  the  m\.t)\^z\.\xdX  perception  of  bodies 
follows  upon  the  sensation  in  a  mysterious  and  inexplicable 

*  This  observation  did  not  escape  them,  not  as  though  it  perceived  any- 

the  notice  of  the  ancients.     An  author  thing  new,  but  as  recognising  in  them 

of  great  penetration,  speaking  of  the  something  innate  and  perfectly  familiar  * 

first  principles  of  reason,  remarks,  that  (///«.  mentis^  c.  iii.). 
*the  mind  feels  obliged   to  assent  to 
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manner,  seems  to  me  a  modesty  savouring  somewhat  of  rash- 
ness. You  pretend  that  the  limits  of  the  explicable  should  be 
no  wider  than  those  of  your  own  observing.  Is  it  not  pos- 
sible that  the  observation  of  others  may  be  pushed  a  step 
further  than  yours  }  We  must  not,  therefore,  always  believe 
philosophers  when  they  tell  us  on  their  own  authority  that 
philosophical  investigation  can  go  no  further  merely  because 
they  themselves  have  not  been  able  to  go  further.  That  there 
is  a  mystery  in  our  intellectual  perceptions,  I  verily  believe, 
but  not  where  Reid  has  placed  it. 

458.  The  intellectual  perception  of  bodies  is  only  the 
applying  of  an  idea  or  a  knowledge  which  precedes  in  us  the 
corporeal  sensations.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  very  words  in 
which  we  express  it,  and  which  Condillac  *  calls  an  *  analysis 
of  our  thoughts.'  Does  not  the  phrase  *  Perception  of  the 
existence  of  bodies*  comprise  and  express  the  idea  of  existence 
as  applied  to  bodies  ?  The  perception  therefore  of  the  exist- 
ence of  bodies  is  generated  by  the  idea  of  existence  which  we 
have  in  us  beforehand,  and  which  we  apply  on  occasion  of  the 
sensations,  the  result  of  this  application  being  that  object  to 
which  we  give  the  name  of  body. 

459.  To  conclude :  The  idea  of  existence  does  not  begin 
to  be  in  our  mind  in  the  act  of  intellectual  perception  ;  for  the 
observation  of  our  own  interior  gives  us  no  consciousness, 
either  of  this  idea  suddenly  manifesting  itself  to  us  on  that 


*  Condillac  defines  languages  as 
analytical  methods^  that  is,  methods 
for  decomposing  ideas.  Certainly,  they 
may  be  so  called  ;  but  what  has  escaped 
the  notice  of  Condillac  is,  that  as  every 
analysis  presupposes  a  synthesis^  so  also 
languages  must  be,  first,  synthetical znd 
afterwards  analytical,  that  is  to  say, 
first  they  must  unite  and  then  decom- 
pose. When  I  pronounce  a  noun  sub- 
stantive, e.g,  the  word  bodyy  I  join 
together  several  ideas,  all  signified  by 
the  one  termj  If  I  enunciate  a  pro- 
position, e,g.  body  is  possible,  I  de- 
compose the  idea  of  body.  In  the 
word  body^  I,  in  fact,  express  an  essence 
possible  to  be  realized  ;  but  by  saying 
body  is  possible,  I  divide /^J«^i7i/y  from 
body  ;  and  thus  I  have  the  idea  of  pos- 


sible existence  united  in  the  word  body 
and  separated  in  the  word  possible. 
The  word  body  is  a  synthesis ;  the  pro- 
position body  is  possible  is  an  analysis. 
All  substantives  are  so  many  syntheses, 
and  the  propositions  into  which  these 
substantives  enter  are  analyses.  Now, 
just  as  the  single  words  precede  the 
propositions  which  are  composed  of 
them,  so  synthesis  precedes  analysis, 
and  this  is  true  as  w^ell  of  mental  as  of 
vocal  enunciations.  It  may  therefore 
be  said  that  languages  are  the  fai'hful 
exponents  of  thoughts  (as  also  to  a 
great  extent  aids  to  them) ;  and  that 
therefore  they  are  not  merely  analytical 
methods,  but  *  synthetico-analytical.* 
This  designation  embraces  all  and 
avoids  the  partial  and  the  arbitrary. 
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occasion,  or  of  the  immense  leap  which  our  mind  would  make, 
from  not  having  it  to  having  it,  in  the  event  of  its  receiving 
it  then  for  the  first  time.  We  have  no  memory  of  a  period 
when  we  had  it  not,  or  of  a  moment  when  we  began  to  have 
it.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  intimately  conscious  that  we 
have  always  put  this  idea  into  continual  requisition  ;  that 
from  time  immemorial,  so  to  speak,  we  have  considered  it  as 
our  property.  Now,  without  consciousness  of  it,  or  some 
other  proof,  we  have  no  right  to  affirm  so  singular  a  fact  as 
would  be  that  of  the  instantaneous  creation  within  us  of  an 
idea  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  external  and  corporeal 
things. 

DEMONSTRATION   II, 
By  the  argument  called  reductio  ad  absurdum. 

460.  We  will  now  suppose  that  the  idea  of  existence  or 
being  in  general  comes  into  our  mind  simultaneously  with  or 
immediately  after  our  experiencing  a  sensation,  and  that, 
having  thus  suddenly  received  it,  we  make  use  of  it  for  per- 
ceiving the  existence  of  bodies,  by  applying  it  to  the  corporeal 
force  which  we  feel  in  that  sensation. 

In  the  first  place,  this  would  be  a  veritable  prodigy ;  for 
the  sudden  apparition  in  our  mind  of  an  idea  which  has 
nothing  in  common  with  sensations,  would  be  a  creation,  or 
certainly  an  event  isolated  from  everything  else,  and  out  of 
all  keeping  with  the  usual  working  of  nature.  This  ought  to 
be  enough  to  make  us  exclude  such  an  hypothesis,  seeing 
that  it  is  unnecessary,  and  that  there  is  a  much  simpler  way 
of  explaining  the  origin  of  our  ideas. 

461.  Besides,  this  instantaneous  creation  of  the  idea  of 
existence  could  only  have  one  or  other  of  two  causes,  that 
is  to  say,  a  being  external  to  us,  God,  Who  on  occasion  of  the 
sensations  produces  it  in  our  mind  ;  or  the  nature  of  our  own 
soul  which  by  a  physical  and  necessary  law  creates  and  emits 
it  from  itself 

The  first  of  these  hypotheses  coincides  with  the  system  of 
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the  Arabians  which  I  have  refuted  before  ;  the  second  is  the 
system  of  Kant 

In  fact,  the  Arabian  School  maintained  that  the  intellectus 
agens  of  Aristotle  was  a  something  separate  from  ourselves — 
was  God.  Now  we  have  seen  that  the  intellectus  agens  of 
Aristotle  or  that  principle  by  which  the  ideas  of  things  are 
formed  in  our  mind,  is  nothing  but  that  which  presents  to  us 
existence.  To  say,  therefore,  that  what  causes  us  to  see 
existence  in  sensible  things  (viz.  the  intellectus  agens)  is  God, 
IS  the  same  as  to  say  that  it  is  God  Who  causes  the  being  to 
appear  before  our  mental  vision  on  occasion  of  the  sensible 
phantasms. 

In  like  manner,  although  Kant  overlooked  the  considera- 
tion of  existence  in  general,  occupying  himself  rather  with 
existence  as  already  clothed  with  certain  forms ;  yet  the 
whole  tendency  of  his  philosophy  is  to  educe  whatever  we 
perceive,  and  therefore  also  existence,  from  the  depths  of 
our  own  soul,  much  in  the  same  way  that  the  root,  the  trunk, 
the  branches,  boughs  and  leaves,  the  flowers  and  fruit  of  a 
tree  spring  from  its  seed. 

462.  To  suppose  with  the  Arabian  School  that  we  have 
not  in  us  the  faculty  of  thought  complete,  but  that,  to  make 
us  capable  of  thinking,  God  Himself  must,  by  an  act  de- 
pendent on  the  contingency  of  the  sensations,  create  in  our 
mind  the  idea  of  existence,  is  an  hypothesis  so  extravagant 
and  so  badly  supported  by  proof,  that  it  is  not  likely  to  gain 
many  followers,  especially  at  the  present  day, 

463.  But  is  there  more  truth  in  the  Kantian  principle 
that  *  The  soul  has  an  intrinsic  virtue  whereby,  on  occasion  of 
the  sensations,  it  emits  the  idea  of  existence  from  itself?  *  So 
singular  a  phenomenon  would  be  either  an  emanation  or  a 
creation,  and  each  of  these  suppositions  is  as  inexplicable  as 
it  is  gratuitous. 

Again :  if  the  idea  of  existence  or  being  were  an  emana- 
tion, it  would  be  supposed  as  already  present  in  the  depth  of 
our  soul,  and  so  it  would  be  innate.  There  would  be  question 
only  of  a  kind  of  revelation  which  the  soul  would  make  to 
itself  on  occasion  of  the  sensations  :  the  soul  would  not  then 
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begin  to  possess  that  idea,  but  would  have  possessed  it  pre- 
viously, though  in  a  hidden  state.  I  do  not  just  now  wish  to 
examine  the  question  as  to  the  possible  ways  of  such  an 
emanation.  I  only  say,  either  the  idea  emanating  from  the 
soul  pre-existed  in  it,  and  then  we  fall  into  what  I  hold  to  be 
the  true  theory  ;  or  the  idea  is  really  a  production  of  the  soul 
itself ;  and  this  hypothesis,  wholly  unsupported  by  the  testi- 
mony of  observation,  bristles  with  absurdities. 

If  the  idea  of  existence  is  of  a  nature  entirely  different 
from  that  of  sensation,  how  can  it  arise  in  us  on  occasion  of 
a  sensation } 

We  should  be  obliged  to  fall  back  on  the  system  of  pre- 
established  harmony ^  or  on  that  of  occasional  causes  ;  both  of 
which  systems  have  recourse  to  an  agent  outside  of  nature— 
a  thing  repugnant  to  the  Kantian  philosophy. 

Granting  however  that  sensation,  although  unable  of 
itself  to  supply  the  idea  of  existence ^  can  give  to  the  perceiving 
subject  such  an  impulse  as  will  bring  it,  conformably  to  the 
laws  of  its  nature,  to  an  immediate  intuition  of  this  idea ; 
would  our  consciousness  tell  us  nothing  about  such  an 
operation  ? 

464.  But  what  more  than  everything  else  shows  the  un- 
tenableness  of  this  hypothesis,  is  the  following  reflection. 

Given  that  the  idea  of  existence  did  not  pre-exist  in  the 
perceiving  subject,  this  subject  could  never  produce  it  from 
itself;  for  the  subject  has  nothing  in  it  which  bears  the  least 
resemblance  to  that  idea.  The  subject  is  particular,  ju.st  as 
are  the  bodies  and  the  sensations  caused  by  them ;  but  the 
idea  of  existence  is  universal.  The  subject  is  contingent,  but 
the  idea  is  necessary.  The  subject  is  real,  i,e,  subsistent,  but 
the  idea  is  the  opposite  because  it  only  contains  the  possible. 
Lastly,  the  one  is  subject  \  but  the  other  is,  again,  exactly  the 
opposite,  i,e,  object  (415,  416). 

465.  Let  us  pause  a  moment  on  this  last  circumstance. 
The  Ego  (subject)  has  the  intuition  of  existence  or  being  (object). 
Observation  tells  us  this,  and  nothing  more. 

Now  what  is  intuition  f  It  is  simply  to  see^  but  not  by 
any  means  to  produce  that  which  is  seen. 


\ 
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When  we  produce  something,  we  are  conscious  of  the  effort 
made  by  us  in  that  production  ;  but  when  we  simply  see,  we 
know  very  well  that  we  do  nothing  diS  producers ^  and  that  the 
object  before  us  is  altogether  independent  of  our  eyes  ;  so  much 
so  that  even  the  bare  fact  of  its  having  been  brought  within 
sight  is  not  due  to  the  eyes  themselves,  but  to  an  entirely 
different  source.  In  like  manner,  existence  or  being  stands 
before  our  intellectual  eye  as  a  thing  to  be  looked  at,  and  not 
to  be  formed  or  created.  Its  essence  is  as  independent  of  the 
mind  which  contemplates  it,  as  a  star  in  the  heavens  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  eye  that  gazes  thereon. 

466.  Lastly,  remembering  the  analysis  I  have  made  of 
the  idea  of  being  (414-433),  and  in  which  I  have  given  an 
enumeration  of  its  sublime  characteristics,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  demonstrate  that  its  production  would  be  a  task 
transcending  the  sphere,  not  merely  of  human,  but  of  all  finite 
power.  But  as  what  I  have  already  said  in  proof  of  the  pro- 
position laid  down  at  the  head  of  this  article  seems  to  me 
sufficient,  I  will  reserve  this  new  demonstration,  more  intrinsic 
and  cogent  than  the  others,  for  another  place. 

ARTICLE  V. 
77ie  idea  of  being  is  innate  in  us. 

§   I. 
DEMONSTRATION, 

467.  This  proposition  is  a  consequence  of  the  preceding 
ones;  for 

(i)  If  the  idea  of  being  is  so  necessary  that  it  enters 
essentially  into  the  formation  of  all  our  ideas,  so  that  we  can- 
not think  except  by  making  use  of  it  (410-41 1) ; 

(2)  If  this  idea  is  not  contained  in  sensations  (414-439) ; 

(3)  If  it  cannot  be  drawn  from  sensations,  external  or  in- 
ternal, through  reflection  (438-447) ; 

(4)  If  it  is  not  created  in  us  by  God  in  the  act  of  intel- 
lectual perception  (461,  462); 
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(5)  Lastly,  if  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  it  emanates 
from  within  ourselves  (463,  464) ; 

It  remains  that  it  is  innate  in  us ;  in  other  words,  that 
possible  being  is  present  to  and  contemplated  by  us  from  the 
very  first  moment  of  our  existence,  although  we  do  not  advert 
to  it  until  much  later.^ 


*  It  might  be  asked  of  what  kind  is 
this  union  of  the  idea  of  being  with  our 
soul.  From  some  passages  of  S.  Thomas, 
he  would  seem  to  have  been  of  opinion 
that  this  union  is  similar  to  that  of  ideas 
which  lie  deposited  in  our  memory  with- 
out being  actually  thought  of,  and  which 
form  what  he  calls  habitual  knowledge 
{De  Verit,  Q.  x. ,  A.  viii.  ,ix. ).  In  the  same 
way,  the  innate  principles,  both  specu- 
laiive  and  practical,  of  which  S.  Thomas 
speaks,  are  inserted  in  us  as  halnts{habitus 
principiorum)^  and  then  on  occasion  of 
the  sensations  {phantasmata)  they  are 
iastantly  rec^uceid  to  actual  thought  by 
the  intellectus  agens^  and,  so  to  speak, 
remembered. 

But  we  must  observe,  that  according 
to  the  Doctor  of  Aquin,  besides  these 
conceptions  innate  in  hahit  and  not  in 
actf  there  is  an  intellectus  agens  which 
is  truly  in  act,  and  by  its  light  illumines 
all  things,  i.e,  renders  them  actual 
objects  of  our  thought.  Now  I  believe 
that  this  principle  of  knowledge  belong- 
ing to  the  intellectus  a^wj— which  S. 
Thomas  expresses  under  the  metaphor 
of  lights  and  from  which  the  ancient 
writers  never,  or  certainly  very  seldom, 
and  only  in  a  fugitive  manner  take  off 
the  metaphorical  veil — is  precisely  the 
idea  0/ being.  Such  is  undoubtedly  the 
opinion  of  S.  Bonaventure.  There  is, 
however,  a  passage  in  S.  Thomas  which 
at  first  sight  might  make  one  doubt  as 
to  whether  this  were  also  his  view,  or 
whether  he  herein  differed  in  some 
degree  from  his  intimate  friend  the  great 
Franciscan.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
is  possible  to  reconcile  these  two  master 
mmds  by  giving  a  discreet  interpretation 
to  the  words  of  the  Angelical.  The 
following  is  the  passage  to  which  I  refer  : 
*  The  same  must  be  said  as  regards  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge ;  certain  seeds 
of  the  sciences  pre-exist  in  us,  that  is  to 
say,  the  primary  intellectual  conceptions 
which  are  at  once  known  by  the  light 
of  the  acting  intellect  [intellectus  agens) 
through   the    species  abstracted  from 


sensations  {phantasmata)^  be  sudi  con- 
ceptions complex,  as  the  axioms,  or 
be  they  simple,  as  the  notion  of  being 
{ratio  entis)f  of  oneness,  and  such  like, 
all  of  which  are  at  once  apprehended 
by  the  intellect.  From  these  universal 
principles,  as  from  so  many  seminal 
reasons,  all  the  other  principles  are  de- 
rived* {De  Verit.,  Q.  xi.,  a.  i).  *  Simi- 
liter etiam  dicendum  est  de  scientiae 
acquisitione,  quod  praeexistunt  in  nobis 
qusedam  scientiarum  semina,  scilicet 
primx  conceptiones  intellectus,  quae 
statim  lumine  intellectus  agentis  cog- 
noscuntur  per  species  a  sensibilibus 
abstractas,  sive  sint  complexa,  ut  digni- 
tates,  sive  incomplexa,  sicut  ratio  entis, 
et  unius,  et  hujusmodi,  quae  statim  in- 
tellectus apprehendit.  £x  istis  autem 
principiis  universalibus  omnia  principia 
sequuntur,  sicut  ex  quibusdam  rationibus 
seminalibus.' 

Now  the  doubt  which  this  passage 
suggests  as  to  the  meaning  of  S.  Thomas, 
is  as  follows.  He  places  the  notion  of 
being  amongst  those  things  which  the 
intellectus  agens  sees  immediately,  but 
on  occasion  of  the  phantasms.  There- 
fore, to  him,  being  is  not  that  which,  as 
I  conjecture,  is  the  constitutive /iTrm  of 
the  intellectus  agens  itself.  The  inter- 
pretation I  would  propose  is,  that, 
according  to  this  manner  of  speaking, 
it  is  one  thing  to  have  the  notion  of 
being  {ratio  entis)  and  another  to  have 
being,  and  nothing  more,  present  to 
the  mind.  For  us  to  have  the  notion 
of  being,  would  mean  that  we  under- 
stand the  force  of  it,  i.e.  understand 
that  it  is  susceptible  of  being  applied, 
and  thus  producing  in  us,  by  the 
virtue  intrinsic  to  it,  diverse  cognitions. 
That  we  cannot  know  the  force,  the  fe- 
cundity of  the  idea  of  being,  its  aptitude 
to  be  applied,  until  on  occasion  of  the 
sensations  {phantasmata)  we  actually  do 
apply  it,  is  what  I  also  say.  In  that  case, 
this  idea  remains  no  longer  solitary  or 
inoperative,  it  becomes  active ;  we  then 
consider  it  attentively  and  with  a  new 
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468.  This  demonstration  per  exclusumem  will  be  unanswer- 
able if  I  can  show  that  the  enumeration  of  the  alternatives 
possible  in  the  case  is  complete. 

Now,  that  it  is  complete,  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
manner : — 

We  have  the  idea  of  being  in  general :  this  is  the  fact  to 
be  explained. 

If  we  have  this  idea,  either  it  was  given  to  us  when  we 
received  our  nature,  or  it  was  produced  in  us  later ;  there  is 
no  middle  term  here. 

If  it  was  produced  later,  it  must  have  been  produced  either 
by  our  own  selves  or  by  some  other  being ;  here  also  there 
is  no  middle  term. 

By  our  own  selves  it  was,  most  certainly,  not  produced 
(463,  464) :  if  then  it  was  produced  by  some  cause  different 
from  us,  this  cause  must  be  either  something  sensible  (Ac 
action  of  bodies)  or  something  non-sensible  (an  intelligent 
being  other  than  ourselves,  God,  &c.).  Again  there  is  no 
middle  term  here. 


purpose,  and  discover  its  true  import  or 
intimate  nature  [ratio  entis).  Be  this 
as  it  may,  it  is  necessary  to  admit  that 
the  idea  of  being  adheres  to  our  mind 
either  actually  or  habitually ;  for  if  we 
possess  this  idea,  we  shall  be  able  to 
deduce  from  it  all  principles,  both 
speculative  and  practical,  and  thus  to 
explain  the  existence  of  human  cog- 
nitions ;  whereas  if  we  do  not  possess 
it,  it  must  either  be  revealed  to  us  by 
God,  or  created  by  ourselves  in  the 
act  of  our  experiencing  a  sensation — 
two  suppositions  equally  inadmissible. 
Lastly,  I  observe  that  S.  Thomas  him- 
self makes  use  of  the  very  same  ex- 
pressions which  I  have  adopted,  and 
therefore  sanctions  their  correctness ; 
e,g,  where  he  says  that  the  light  of  the 
intellectus  agens  informally  inherent  in 
our  mind  {formaliter  inharet  intelUctui) 
{S.  I.  Q.  xxix.,  iv) ;  and  speaking  of 
the  habitual  knowledge  which  our  soul 
has  of  itself,  he  says  that  '  its  essence 
itself  is  present  to  our  intellect  * — ipsa 
ejus  essentia  intellectui  nostro  estprasens 
— and  that  *  the  soul  sees  itself  by  means 
of  its  own  essence :  *  *Animaperessentiam 
suamsewdeV  {De  Verit,,  Q.  x.,  A.  viii.); 


although,  according  to  him,  this  vision 
is  not  an  actual,  but  an  habitual  know- 
ledge. If  I  could  here  find  time  to 
establish  a  truth  which  would  require  a 
long  discussion  in  order  to  be  made 
intelligible  to  the  many,  but  which  must 
seem  clear  enough  to  those  who  have 
been  thoroughly  accustomed  to  observe 
and  reflect  upon  their  own  interior 
— viz.:  that  *  Every  act  of  our  mind 
is  essentially  unknown  to  itself* — I  am 
convinced  that  every  difficulty  presented 
by  the  statement  that  *  We  always  have 
an  actual  intuition  of  indeterminate 
being,  *  and  even  in  those  first  moments 
of  which  we  have  retained  no  re- 
collection, would  vanish  entirely.  The 
light  of  this  truth  would  cause  us  to 
accept  the  statement,  not  without  a 
certain  wonder,  I  confess,  yet  with 
readiness  and  without  our  feeling  any 
need  of  having  recourse  to  an  habituid 
or  dormant  knowledge.  But  since  the 
question  as  to  the  mode  in  which  we 
conceive  the  union  of  the  idea  of  being 
with  ourselves  is  of  little  consequence, 
provided  this  union  be  admitted,  I  will 
not  add  anything  more  on  the  subject. 
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But  both  these  alternatives  have  also  been  excluded. 

Therefore,  the  enumeration  of  possible  cases  is  complete, 
because  reduced  to  such  an  issue  that  any  middle  term  would 
be  an  absurdity.  If  then  the  idea  of  being  in  general  can  in 
no  case  be  supposed  to  arise  in  us  posteriorly  to  our  coming 
into  this  world,  it  only  remains  to  say  that  this  idea  is  innate  ; 
which  was  the  thing  to  be  demonstrated. 

§   2. 

Why  7ve  Jind  it  difficult  to  advert  to  the  idea  of  being  always  present 

to  us. 

469.  Here  those  who  have  not  properly  habituated  them- 
selves to  reflect  on  their  own  interior  will  be  apt  to  raise  the 
usual  objection  :  *  How  is  it  possible  that  we  should  have  this 
intuition  of  being  without  having  consciousness  of  it,  without 
knowing  or  being  able  distinctly  to  say  that  we  have  it  ? ' 

Leibnitz  answered  this  objection  very  conclusively  on 
occasion  of  his  remarks  on  the  book  of  Locke,  who  thought 
it  the  Achilles  of  the  arguments  against  innate  ideas.  I 
quoted  that  answer  in  the  Chapter  on  the  Leibnitzian 
system  (288-292). 

I  will,  however,  add  here  a  few  observations. 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  ask  the  objector,  whether  when 
his  thoughts  are  wholly  engrossed  with  any  particular  subject, 
he  takes  time  to  reflect  on  and  actually  to  advert  to  all  the 
other  cognitions  he  has  acquired  in  the  course  of  his  life,  and 
which  lie  deposited  in  his  memory }  I  believe  his  reply  will 
be,  that  while  he  is  thinking  of  one  thing  he  cannot  think  of 
another ;  while  he  is  dealing  with  one  subject  he  cannot  attend 
to  so  many  others.  And  yet  he  has  in  him  all  that  while  a 
large  store  of  knowledge  ready  to  be  brought  out  whenever  a 
fitting  opportunity  should  arise.  This  is  a  fact,  and  from  it 
we  can  see  two  things  : — 

(i )  That  it  is  possible  for  many  ideas  to  be  in  our  mind 
without  our  giving  actual  advertence  to  them,  so  that  prac- 
tically, for  the  time  being,  it  is  much  the  same  as  if  we  knew 
nothing  of  them. 
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(2)  That,  in  order  to  reflect  on  an  idea  different  from  the 
one  actually  before  our  attention,  we  must  by  fresh  act  of  our 
mental  energy  transfer  the  attention  from  the  second  to  the 
first  idea,  which  was  indeed  in  our  mind,  but  lay  there 
neglected  as  it  were  and  unnoticed. 

I  need  not  stop  here  to  investigate  how  these  two  things 
can  be,  or  what  is  the  state  of  cognitions  lying  dormant  and 
unheeded  in  our  memory.  This  would  be  superfluous  to  my 
present  purpose.  The  simplest  observation  assures  us  that 
these  things  are  exactly  as  I  have  stated  ;  and  this  is  all  I 
require. 

Since,  then,  a  fresh  act  of  attention  on  our  ideas  is  neces- 
sary in  order  that  we  may  become  conscious  of  having  them, 
and  able  to  put  them  into  words ;  it  follows  that  so  long  as 
our  attention  is  not  moved  by  some  stimulus  to  reflect  on  a 
given  idea,  that  idea  must  remain  in  our  mind  unobserved. 

It  is  therefore  neither  absurd  nor  strange  that  the  idea 
of  being  also  should,  in  the  first  moments  of  our  existence, 
lie  in  our  soul  without  any  advertence,  and  consequently  with- 
out our  being  able  to  speak  of  it.  On  the  contrary,  this 
must  necessarily  be  so ;  for  when  we  come  into  the  world, 
what  reflection  do  we  give  to  the  things  that  are  within  us } 
The  f^fa  ^t/*  d^/«^  therefore  will  remain  unnoticed  until  such 
time  as  reflection  be  aroused  in  us  by  some  adequate  agency. 
Thus  aroused,  it  will  turn  towards  that  idea,  and  so  find  and 
contemplate  it,  and  at  last,  having  obtained  a  sufficiently 
distinct  view  of  it,  enable  us  to  express  it  in  words,  and  to 
reason  upon  it  with  all  security. 

470.  And  this  is  precisely  what  takes  place. 

In  our  earliest  infancy  there  is  nothing  to  excite  and 
direct  our  attention  to  our  inner  selves.  We  have  no  interest 
in  doing  so,  no  stimulus  of  a  nature  to  make  us  feel  the  need 
of  it.  On  the  contrary,  everything  which  affects  us  from  all 
around  tends  continually  to  divert  the  application  of  our 
mental  activity  from  ourselves,  and  draw  it  to  sensible  objects. 
Our  senses  are  struck  on  all  sides  by  innumerable  impressions 
new  to  us  ;  the  eyes  are  dazzled  and  enchanted  by  the  light  1 
the  palate  and  the  nerves  of  the  stomach  incite  us  towards 
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the  sweet  aliment  of  the  maternal  breast ;  the  soul  is  nothing 
to  us.  How  far,  then,  are  we  as  yet  from  knowing  what  kind 
of  thoughts  we  have,  and  which  is  the  better  part  of  our 
being  ?  The  infant  does  not  begin  so  soon  to  philosophise, 
or  to  search  into  the  depths  of  his  own  heart  and  intellect. 
He  is  ignorant  of  a  great  many  things  regarding  even  his 
body,  although  he  has  an  intellect  and  a  heart  as  well  as  a 
body. 

But  when  the  infant  has  grown  into  an  adult,  and  some 
cause  leads  him  to  reflect  on  himself,  then  philosophy  begins 
in  him  ;  for  philosophy  is  reflection  upon  oneself.  And, 
leaving  other  considerations  aside,  is  not  the  difficulty  which 
the  philosophical  student  experiences  when  trying  to  discover 
what  passes  within  himself,  proof  sufficient  of  the  truth  of 
what  I  have  said,  namely,  that  in  our  heart  and  mind  there 
are  aflections  and  cognitions  to  which  we  do  not  advert,  and 
hence  cannot  speak  about  them  to  others  ? 

In  fact,  for  us  to  be  conscious  of  an  idea  existing  in  our 
mind,  it  is  necessary,  not  only  that  our  attention  should  turn  to 
and  catch  sight  of  it,  but  also  that  it  should  be  stimulated  by 
some  want,  some  curiosity  ;  and  even  when  so  stimulated,  it 
does  not  succeed  in  compassing  its  object  immediately,  nor 
without  labour,  nor  always.  If  all  that  is  in  our  mind  and 
that  takes  place  within  us  were  always  actually  noticed  by 
us,  the  study  of  the  philosophy  of  man  would  be  useless: 
indeed  every  man  would  be  a  bom  philosopher,  or  rather 
would  know  everything  about  his  inner  self  without  so  many 
meditations  and  philosophical  observations  as  we  now  find  to 
be  necessary  in  order  to  discover  and  accurately  distinguish 
what  is  in  our  interior.  No  philosopher  would  ever  know  less 
than  another,  or  have  to  correct  the  observations  of  another, 
or  say  that  he  sees  within  himself  what  is  not  there,  or  con- 
trariwise. In  short,  however  singular  the  fact  may  appear,  it  is 
none  the  less  true,  and  attested  by  observations  too  numerous 
and  too  certain  to  be  gainsaid,  namely,  that  it  is  one  thing  for 
an  idea  to  exist  in  our  mind,  and  quite  another  thing  for  us 
to  advert  to  it,  to  be  actually  conscious  of  it,  and  to  be  able 
to  say  to  ourselves  and  to  others  that  we  possess  it. 
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Wherefore  the  above  objection  need  not  deter  anyone 
from  admitting  the  idea  of  being  as  innate  ;  it  being  certain 
that,  at  the  beginning  of  our  existence  and  for  a  long  time 
after,  we  are  unable  to  observe  it  in  us,  (i)  because  our  at- 
tention has  no  motive  or  stimulus  to  concentrate  and  fix 
itself  on  what  passes  within  our  interior ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  continually  drawn  outwards  by  the  impressions  of  sensible 
objects ;  (2)  because  even  when,  having  attained  to  a  riper  age, 
we,  either  from  curiosity  or  from  some  other  excitement,  seek 
to  ascertain  what  exists  or  takes  place  within  ourselves,  even 
then  I  say,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  discover  this  idea  of 
pure  being  ;  for  if  we  wish  to  see  it  immediately  in  its  own  self, 
there  is  nothing  to  direct  our  attention  to  it ;  and  if  we  search 
for  it  in  the  ideas  we  have  already  acquired,  as  for  instance 
those  of  corporeal  things,  and  try  to  distinguish  in  them  pure 
being  from  the  other  elements,  an  exceedingly  difficult  mental 
process  must  be  gone  through,  that  is  to  say,  we  must  go  on 
step  by  step  from  one  abstraction  to  another  until  we  arrive  at 
the  last  of  all  abstractions,  whereby  from  the  object  on  which 
this  function  is  exercised,  we  remove  completely  every  acci- 
dent, every  form,  every  mode  of  being  (408-41 1). 

To  acquire  the  art  of  doing  all  this,  a  long  exercise,  to 
say  the  least,  is  necessary ;  but  very  few  are  endowed  with 
the  requisite  parts  for  it,  and,  even  with  them,  full  success 
can  only  be  the  fruit  of  long-continued  application.  Hence 
the  greatest  number  grow  faint  in  the  inquiry,  and  stop 
on  the  road  which  would  certainly  end  in  their  discovering 
that  recondite  idea,  provided  they  persevered  long  enough.' 


'  These  difficulties  did  not  escape 
the  observadon  of  Plato.  With  that 
loftiness  of  mind  which  raised  him  so 
far  above  the  common  herd,  he  remarks 
(and  his  own  experience  had  so  taught 
him),  that  to  speak  of  the  things  which 
are  found  within  the  human  soul  to 
those  who  have  not  yet  arrived  at  a 
reflex  knowledge  of  them,  is  only  to 
incur  ridicule  and  pass  for  a  visionary. 
Hence  the  esoteric  or  secret  doctrine, 
both  of  Plato  himself  and  of  others  be- 
fore him,  which  was  communicated 
only  to  the  initiated  few,  lest,  if  exposed 
before  the  multitude,  it  should  be  made 


the  target  for  irreverent  sneers.  The 
idea  of  beings  the  purest  of  all  ideas, 
is  also  the  last  and  most  difficult  to  be 
adverted  to  ;  and  from  some  passages 
of  Plato  I  am  induced  to  think  that  he 
saw  this  idea,  but  spoke  of  it  dis- 
guisedly,  as  a  thing  too  difficult  for  the 
many,  or  presented  it  under  images  and 
only  in  a  fugitive  way,  according  to  the 
words  of  Dante  : — 

.     .     .     .     .     .   *  Ever  to  that  truth 

Which  but  the  semblance  of  falsehood 

wears, 
A  man,  if  possible,  should  bar  his  lip ; 
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Even  such  a  man  as  Kant,  one  of  the  most  experienced  in 
abstraction,  stopped  half  way,  i,e,  in  the  forms  of  space  and 


Since,   although  blameless,  he   incurs 

reproach.* — Inferno^     Canto    xvi. 

(Gary's  translation). 
*Sempre  a  quel  ver  ch*  ha  faccia  di 

menzogna, 
De*  r  uom  chiuder  le  labbra  quant'  ei 

puote ; 
Pero  che  senza  colpa  fa  vergogna.  * 

Addressing  as  I  do,  a  Christian 
world,  I  have  a  right  to  presume  well 
of  men,  and  to  speak  to  them  openly  on 
these  difficult  topics.  But  that  what  I 
have  said  of  Plato  may  not  remain  un- 
supported by  proofs,  I  will  quote  in  con- 
firmation some  passages  from  his  works. 
In  many  places,  this  great  thinker  com- 
pares the  human  mind  to  the  eye, 
which  sees  only  by  means  of  the  rays 
of  the  sun.  Now  what,  in  the  opinion 
of  Plato,  is  this  light  which  enlightens 
the  mind  and  which  the  senses  do  not 
possess  ?  It  is  the  idea  of  being  or,  to 
use  his  own  word,  of  The  Being 
(ENS) ;  and  I  say  the  idea  of  beings 
because  although  Plato  says  that  this 
light  comes  from  God  (The  ENS)  : 
nevertheless  he  tells  us  clearly,  that  it 
is  not  God  Himself  {De  Repub.  vi.) ; 
a  distinction  which  has  been  abused  by 
the  Platonists.  Plato  says  :  *  The  Sun, 
in  so  far  as  seen,  is  not  the  Sun  him- 
self,' and  he  proceeds  to  argue  the  mat- 
ter thus :  - 

*  Socrates,  When  the  eyes  turn  to 
those  things  whose  colour  is  illumined 
and  manifested  by  the  full  light  of  day, 
they  see  ;  but  when  they  turn  to  the 
things  involved  in  the  obscurity  of 
night,  they  grow  dim  and  suffer  hallu- 
cination, and  seem  almost  as  blind  as 
if  the  faculty  of  vision  were  not  in 
them. 

*  Glaucus.  Just  so. 

*  Socrates,  And  when  the  eyes  look 
at  things  illumined  by  the  sun,  then  it 
becomes  apparent  that  they  have  the 
power  of  sight  in  them. 

*  Glaucus,  Such  is  the  case. 

*  Socrates.  I  say  the  very  same  of 
the  mind.  When  the  mind  applies 
itself  to  that  in  which  truth  and 
Being  itself  shine  (i.e.  to  intelligible 
things),  it  then  understands  and  knows, 
and  shows  that  it  has  discernment. 
But  when  it  is  drawn  to  that  which  is 


mixed  up  with  darkness,  is  subject  to 
generation  and  corruption  (so  Plato  was 
wont  to  characterise  sensible  things),  its 
acuteness  is  blunted,  it  is  distracted  be- 
tween different  opinions  and  seems  de- 
void of  understanding.' 

Then  Plato,  in  the  next  Dialogue 
(vii.  De Repub.)y  undertakes  to  shew  by 
a  simile,  how  difficult  it  is  for  men  to 
withdraw  their  attention  from  sensible 
things,  and  rise  to  the  vision  of  intel- 
ligible things  and  to  being.  He  sup- 
poses a  cavern,  deep  but  perfectly 
straight,  into  which  a  great  lighted 
torch,  placed  afar  off,  but  in  a  direct 
line  with  it,  sends  its  rays,  illuminating 
it  down  to  the  very  end.  In  it  dwell 
men,  but  so  bound  that  they  can  never 
turn  their  backs  or  heads  to  see  the 
opening  and  the  torchlight,  but  must 
gaze  only  at  the  opposite  wall.  Mean- 
while, at  the  mouth  of  the  cavern  there 
are  carried  past,  vases  of  different  sorts, 
and  statues  of  men  and  animals,  which 
throw  their  fleeting  shadows  on  the  said 
wall.  The  unhappy  men  inside,  seeing 
only  shadows,  would  suppose  that  no- 
thing existed  but  shadows ;  and  if  they 
should  hear  any  voices,  they  would  very 
likely  imagine  that  it  was  the  shadows 
that  spoke.  Now,  he  continues,  let  us 
suppose  that  a  number  of  them  were  set 
loose  and  taken  outside.  They  would 
at  first  complain  of  the  new  light  which 
dazzled  their  eyes ;  but  after  they  had  got 
accustomed  to  it,  they  would  perceive 
how  much  better  their  new  condition 
was,  both  on  account  of  the  better  light, 
and  of  their  seeing  the  objects  as  they 
truly  are ;  and  they  would  have  no  wish 
to  bury  themselves  in  that  dungeon. 
But  if  any  one  of  them,  much  to  his 
discomfort,  were  to  be  sent  back  into 
it,  and  then  (even  before  he  had  time 
to  recover  from  the  blindness  conse- 
quent upon  that  sudden  return  to  dark- 
ness) *he  were  to  address  his  former 
companions  who  had  never  been  loosed 
from  their  chains,  and  try  to  convince 
them  of  the  illusion  under  which  they 
had  been  labouring  all  through,  would 
he  not  make  himself  their  laughing- 
stock ?  Would  not  every  one  taunt  him 
as  one  who,  as  a  penalty  for  his  tem- 
porary escape,  had  lost  the  right  use  of 
his  eyes?    And    would   they  not   all 
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time,  in  the  twelve  categories,  and  in  the  Schemata ;  all 
which  are,  as  we  have  seen  (Sec.  iv.,  c.  iv.,  art.  ii.),  only- 
more  or  less  general  determinations  and  modes  of  the  idea  of 
beingy  which  stands  yet  further  beyond  them,  and  is  perfectly 
exempt  from  all  determinations  whatever. 


§3. 

The  theory  propounded  above  was  known  to  the  Fathers  of  the  Church, 

471.  If,  then,  the  theory  on  being  in  general  has  been 
discovered  and  brought  out  to  view  only  very  late  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  this  arises  from  the  nature  of  the 
thing. 

Although  we  make  use  of  the  idea  of  being  in  all  our 
thoughts,  yet  we  do  not  advert  to  it;  .and  to  do  so — to  set 
this  idea  before  our  intellectual  gaze  by  its  own  pure  self  and 
divested  of  everything  extraneous  thereto,  and  to  observe  the 
intimate  relation  it  has  with  all  other  ideas — is  extremely 
difficult  for  us ;  because  those  ideas  originate  from  and  by 


agree  that  in  future  no  one  should  be 
allowed  to  leave  the  cavern  ;  and  that 
any  such  attempt  should  be  punished 
at  once  with  death  ?  * 

Such,  says  Plato,  is  the  lot  of  those 
sages  who  lay  open  to  men  truths  which 
are  beyond  their  ken.  Whence  he  con- 
cludes :  *  Whoever  has  good  sense  and 
reflects  on  the  matter,  will  see,  that  the 
sight  may  be  injuriously  aflfected  in  two 
ways  and  from  two  causes,  namely,  by 
descending  from  light  to  darkness,  and 
by  returning  from  darkness  to  light : 
and  so  when  he  finds  the  mind  of  his 
fellows  disturbed  and  incapable  of  dis- 
cerning, he  will  perceive  that  this  is 
due  to  similar  reasons.  Therefore,  he 
will  not  too  lightly  laugh  at  others,  but 
will  first  inquire  carefully  whether  those 
to  whom  he  speaks  may  not  perchance, 
from  a  state  of  greater  intellectual  light, 
have  passed  into  one  of  darkness,  or 
whether  in  consequence  of  emerging 
from  supine  ignorance  into  eftulgent 
light,  they  are  not  overpowered  by  the 
dazzling  brightness.  And  he  will  ap- 
plaud the  conditioil  of  the  latter  and 
esteem  their  life  blessed  ;  but  will  com- 
miserate  the  former.     Or  if  he   will 
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laugh  at  either,  it  will  be  rather  at  the 
first  than  at  Ihe  second.'  After  this, 
Plato  concludes  with  a  passage  very 
much  to  my  purpose  :  *  As  the  eye  can- 
not turn  round  from  a  dark  to  a  bright 
object  unless  the  whole  body  turn  round 
as  well ;  even  so  we  must  turn  the 
whole  power  of  our  mind  from  things 
generated  (sensible  things)  to  that  which 
is  called  Being,  in  order  that  we  may 
with  our  investigation  rise  even  to  that 
which  is  most  luminous.  *  Being  there- 
fore, according  to  Plato,  is  the  light 
which  illumines  other  things. 

Now  I  leave  the  reader  to  judge  if 
the  *  cavern  '  of  Plato  can  be  compared 
to  the  *  camera  obscura  *  of  Locke,  as 
has  been  done  by  Reid  and  Stewart 
{Elements  of  Philosophy ^Voi.  i.,  C.  i.. 
Sec.  I).  Locke  introduces  his  *^  camera 
obscura '  to  explain  ideas  which  he  con- 
founds with  sensations.  Plato  intro- 
duces his  *  cavern '  to  mark  the  difterencc 
between  shadows  and  realities,  sensa- 
tions and  ideas.  To  confound  the 
^camera  obscura''  of  Locke  with  the 
*  cavern  '  of  Plato,  is  the  same  as  to  take 
a  wooden  head  for  a  living  one  for  the 
reason  that  the  shape  of  both  is  round. 
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means  of  this  one  ;  nay,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  they 
are  in  truth  nothing  but  this  same  idea  brought  into  relation 
with  the  passions  we  experience  in  our  senses  (internal  and 
external),  and,  speaking  generally,  with  some  determinations 
more  or  less  extensive,  down  to  the  narrowest  of  all,  which,  in 
the  case  of  bodies,  are  the  sensible  qualities. 

Nevertheless,  this  primal  and  innate  idea,  this/t?r;«  of  all 
other  ideas,  which  shines  to  every  mind,  was  noticed  very 
clearly  by  the  loftiest  intellects  of  antiquity ;  but  more 
particularly  have  the  doctrines  relating  to  it  been  in  the 
possession  of  Christian  society,  and  are  contained  in  the 
books  of  her  sages. 

472.  In  proof  of  this  I  will  only  quote  a  passage  from  a 
work  attributed  to  S.  Bonaventure,  in  which  the  author  lays 
great  stress  on  the  distinction  between  seeing  an  idea  with 
the  intellect,  and  considering  it,  that  is,  directing  our  atten- 
tion to  it  so  as  to  be  aware  that  we  see  it.  And  he  applies 
this  distinction  precisely  to  the  theory  of  the  idea  of  beings  as 
that  parent  idea  with  which  we  form  all  the  rest,  and  yet 
notice  last  of  all  and  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  Here  are 
his  words  :  *  Wonderful,  then,  is  the  blindness  of  our  mind,* 
which  considers  not  that  which  it  sees  first,  and  without  which 
it  can  know  nothing.  But  as  the  eye,  intent  on  the  various 
differences  of  colours,  sees  not  the  light  by  which  it  sees  all 
other  things,^  or,  if  it  sees  it,  does  not  advert  to  it,  even  so 

*  Our  miijd  requires  to  reflect  upon  if  any  one  had  wished  to  follow  out 
itself  in  order  to  advert  to  what  it  sees*  Aristotle's  line  of  thought,  and  push 
This  arises  from  its  natural  limitation.  his  reasoning  further,  all  that  remained 
But  the  deterioration  which  befell  our  for  him  to  do  was,  to  explain  clearly  in 
nature  has  had  the  effect  of  rendering  what  that  mysterious  innate  light  con- 
us  inert  and  slow  to  reflect  on  ourselves,  sisted.  This  inquiry  I  have  taken  in 
as  well  as  uncertain  in  our  reflections.  hand,  from  the  point  at  which  Aris- 
This  defect  is  appropriately  called  totle  stopped,  and,  as  a  result,  I  am 
blifidtuss.  convinced   that  that  light  can  be  no- 

*  In  expounding  the  doctrine  of  thing  else  but  the  a£/<ra^?^i«^/>i^^M^ra/, 
Aristotle,  I  have  shown  that  the  Stagi-  which  I  have  proved  to  be  the  true 
rite  had  gone  so  far  as  to  see  that  the  light  of  the  mind,  and  that  whereby 
human  mind,  although  it  did  not  carry  the  things  falling  under  our  senses  are 
with  itself  any  particular  cognitiofts^  illumined,  i.e.  perceived  and  known 
must  nevertheless  have  an  innate  light,  (262-275).  Now  all  this  was  taught 
which  enabled  it  to  illumine  sensible  six  hundred  years  ago,  and  held  as  a 
things,  and  so  to  cognise  them.     Now  thing  past  questioning  \d). 


(a)  For  a  great  number  of  proofs  that  S.  Thomas  of  Aquin  held  the  idea  of  being  in  general 
{ens  commune^  ens  nniversale)  to  be  the  priino  notum  or  the  constitutive  form  of  the  human  in- 
tellect,  see  Rosmini's  Riuncvamtnto,  &c.,  Lib.  iii.  Cap.  liv.  Iv.  Ivi. — Translators. 
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the  eye  of  our  mind,  intent  on  these  beings,  particular  and 
universal,*  does  not  advert  to  that  being  which  stands  outside 
every  gefius,  although  it  is  that  which  occurs  first  to  the  mind, 
while  all  other  things  occur  through  it.  Thus  do  we  see  in  very 
deed,  that  as  the  eye  of  a  bat  is  in  respect  of  the  light,  so  is 
the  eye  of  our  mind  in  respect  of  the  most  manifest  things  of 
nature '  ^  {Itin,  mentis  in  Deiiinf  C.  v). 


'  Universal — i.e.  genera  and  species. 
The  idea  of  being,  on  the  contrary,  is 
most  universal ;  and  it  is  most  properly 
said  to  be  outside  all  getiera^  because 
there  are  in  it  absolutely  none  of  those 
differences  and  determinations  which 
are  necessary  to  constitute  some  parti- 
cular genus, 

*  '  Mira  igitur  est  csecitas  intellectus, 
qui  non  considerat  iilud  quod  prius 
viDET  et  sine  quo  nihil  potest  cognos- 
cere.     Sed    sicut    oculus   intentus    in 


varias  colorum  differentias  lumen,  per 
quod  videt  caetera,  non  videt,  et  si  vi- 
det,  non  tamen  advertit  :  sic  oculus 
mentis  nostne  intentus  in  ista  entia  par- 
ticular ia  et  universalia,  ipsum  esse 
EXTRA  OMNE  GENUS,  licet  primo  occur- 
rat  menti,  et  per  ipsum  alia,  tamen  non 
advertit.  Unde  verissime  apparet,  quod 
sicut  oculus  vespertilionis  se  habet  ad 
lucem,  ita  se  habet  oculus  mentis 
nostras  ad  manifestissima  naturae  *  {Itin, 
mentis,  C.  v). 
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PART  IL 

ORIGIN    OF   ALL    IDEAS   GENERALLY   BY   MEANS   OF 

THE    IDEA   OF    BEING. 

CHAPTER  I. 

GIVEN  THE  IDEA  OF  BEING,  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  OTHER 
IDEAS  IS  EXPLAINED  BY  ANALYSING  THE  ELEMENTS 
OF   WHICH   THEY  ARE   COMPOSED. 


ARTICLE   L 

Connection  of  th$  Doctrine  I  have  expounded  above  with  that  which  is 

to  follow. 

473.  In  now  starting  from  the  idea  of  being,  not  as  ac- 
quired but  as  innate,  in  order  to  explain  the  origin  of  acquired 
ideas,  I  do  not  proceed  upon  a  vain  hypothesis ;  for  I  have 
heretofore  established  the  existence  of  this  idea.* 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  show  how  all  other  ideas  are 
derived  from  this  one,  so  that,  given  it  alone,  the  difficulty  of 
explaining  the  rest  vanishes. 

To  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  such  derivation,  it  might 


*  Newton  observes  that  we  must 
not  propose  any  hypothesis  in  order  to 
explain  facts,  except  on  the  two  follow- 
ing conditions : — 

(i)  That  the  thing  which  we  assume 
as  the  cause  of  the  facts  to  he  explained 
be  not  itself  hypothetical,  but  really 
existing. 

(2)  That  it  be  capable  of  produc- 
ing those  facts. 

My  explanation  of  the  origin  of  ideas 
not  only  possesses  these  two  character- 
istics, but  a  third  also,  which  removes 
it  from  the  hypothetical  class,  and  places 
in  the  class,  as  it  seems  to  me,  of  well 
established  theories. 


This  third  characteristic  consists  in 
this,  that  I  prove,  not  merely  that  the 
idea  of  being,  of  which  I  have  first  of 
all  demonstrated  the  existence,  is  capa- 
ble of  generating  from  itself  all  other 
ideas,  but  that  it  actually  does  generate 
them  ;  because  by  duly  analysing  any 
other  idea,  we  find  that  whatever  is 
format  in  it  is  nothing  but  the  idea  of 
being.  While  therefore  I  trace  all 
ideas  to  this  one  as  to  their  {formal) 
causCf  I  also  demonstrate  that  such 
cause  is  Sifac/.  Thus  the  theory  of  the 
origin  of  ideas  may  fairly  claim  a  place 
among  the  sciences  strictly  so  called. 
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be  enough  to  consider  that  the  idea  of  being  is  the  simplest 
of  all  ideas,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  assume  less  of 
the  innate  than  is  therein  contained  (368,  &c). 

ARTICLE  11. 
Analysis  of  ail  acquired  ideas. 

474.  A  diligent  analysis  of  our  ideas  has  given  us  the 
following  results : — 

(i)  All  ideas  have  in  them,  essentially,  the  conception  of 
possible  being  (408,  409) ;  which  conception  constitutes  the 
a  priori  psitt  and  the  form  of  our  cognitions  (304-309,  325- 

327). 

(2)  If  there  be  in  an  idea  something  over  and  above  the 

pure  conception  of  being,  this  something  is  merely  a  mode  of 
being  \  so  that  we  may  say  with  truth  that  every  idea  is  nothing 
else  but  either  being  conceived  without  any  mode,  or  being 
more  or  less  determined  by  its  modes :  and  these  deter- 
minations form  the  a  posteriori  knowledge,  or  the  matter  of 
cognition. 

ARTICLE  III. 

Since  all  cuquired  idec^  are  a  compound  of  two  elements y  form  and 
mattery  a  twofold  cause  t's  required  for  their  explanation. 

475.  In  undertaking,  then,  to  explain  the  origin  of  ideas, 
two  things  had  to  be  accounted  for:  (i)  the  conception  of 
being  ;  (2)  the  different  determinations  of  which  being  is  sus- 
ceptible. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

The  twofold  cause  of  acquired  ideas  is  the  Idea  of  being  and  Sensation. 

476.  Now,  having  already  shown  that  the  conception  of 
being  is  innate   in  the  human  soul,*  we  have  no  difficulty 


*  Part  I. — Let  us  hear  S.  Thomas 
on  this  matter  also.  *  Remanet  igitur 
ipsa  anima  intellectiva  in  potentia  ad 
DETERMINATAS  similitudines  rerum 
cognoscibilium  a  nobis  (quae  sunt  naturae 
rerum  sensibilium)  :  et  has  quidem 
determinatas  naturas  rerum  sensibi- 
lium/r/7J<w//j«/  m^&V  PHANTASM  ATA ' 


[Cont.  Gent.  II.  ixxvii.). 

I  am  accustomed  to  attribute  to  the 
sensations  the  suggesting  of  the  deter- 
minations of  things  present  :  and  to 
the  imagination  those  of  things  not 
present  :  the  word  phantasmatay  as 
understood  by  S.  Thomas,  includes 
the  one  and  the  other. 
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remaining,  since  all  the  various  determinations  of  being  are 
manifestly  suggested  to  us  by  the  senses.  For  instance  :  Let 
us  suppose  we  have  to  explain  how  we  came  to  acquire  the 
idea  of  a  corporeal  being  of  a  given  size,  form  and  colour,  say 
a  ball  of  ivory. 

In  the  idea  of  a  ball  of  ivory  I  think  two  things:  (i)  a 
something  possible  to  exist ;  because  an  impossibility  cannot 
be  an  object  of  thought ;  and  (2)  this  something  conceived  as 
being  of  a  certain  size,  a  certain  weight — spherical,  smooth, 
white,  &c. 

Now  assuming  that  the  idea  of  possible  being  is  in  my 
mind,  what  more  is  wanted  to  explain  how  I  came  to  think 
of  the  ivory  ball  ? 

Nothing  except  to  show  how  I  came  to  determine  to 
myself  that  possible  being  by  the  qualities  of  weight,  form, 
size,  colour,  &c. 

But  this  is  easy  enough,  since  all  these  determinations  of 
the  being  are  suggested  to  my  mind  by  that  which  my  ex- 
terior senses  perceive  of  it,  and  of  which  I  retain  the  memory. 


ARTICLE  V. 
Doctrine  of  S.  Thomas  on  the  cause  of  our  ideas, 

477.  S.  Thomas  is  very  far  from  saying  that  sense  is  the 
sole  cause  of  human  cognitions. 

He  also  distinguishes  between  the  material  and  the 
formal  cause  of  ideas ;  and  credits  the  senses  with  being  the 
matter  of  the  cause  (material  cause\  while  reserving  to  the 
intellect  the  quality  of  being  their  formal  cause,  *  It  cannot 
be  said,'  he  writes,  *  that  the  sensible  cognition  is  the  total 
and  perfect  cause  of  the  intellectual  cognition  ;  but  it  is  rather 
in  a  certain  way  the  matter  of  the  caused  * 


'  *  Non  potest  dici  quod  sensibilis 
cognitio  sit  totalis  et  perfecta  causa 
intellectualis  cognitionis  ;  sed  magis 
quodammodo  est  materia  CAUSi« '  {S. 
I.  Ixxxiv.  iv.).  Hence  in  the  system  of 
S.  Thomas  the  sense  is  not  the  prin- 
cipal agent  in  the  formation  of  ideas, 
but  only  a  secondary  agent  Let  us 
hear  himself ;  '  In  receptione  qua  in- 


tellectus  possibilis  species  rerum  '  {i.e, 
the  ideas)  *  accipit  a  phantasmatibus, 
se  habent  phantasmata  ut  agens  in- 
strumentale  et  secundarium  ;  intel- 
lectus  veto  agens,  ut  agens  PRINCI- 
PALE  ET  primum'  (Z)^  Verit,^  Q.  X., 
art.  vi.  ad  7).  The  author  of  the 
Itinerarium  mentis  in  Deum  agrees 
with  S.  Thomas  in  recognising  a  two- 
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ARTICLE  VL 

TAe  true  interpretation  of  the  Scholastic  dictum  :  *  There  is  nothing  in 
the  mindy  which  has  not  beef i  first  in  the  sense.* 

478.  Since,  then,  according  to  S.  Thomas  (477),  the  senses 
furnish  only  one  element  of  our  cognitions,  i.e.  the  matter, 
while  the  other  element,  i.e.  ih^  fanny  can  be  furnished  by  the 
mind  only,  it  follows  that  the  Scholastic  dictum,  'There  is 
nothing  in  the  mind  which  has  not  been  first  in  the  sense,'  is 
wrongly  understood  by  modem  Sensists,  who  imagine  that 
by  it  the  Schoolmen  meant  to  declare  the  sense  as  the  only 
source  of  our  cognitions. 

The  true  meaning  of  that  celebrated  dictum,  as  it  must 
have  been  understood  by  the  greatest  among  the  Schoolmen, 
could  only  be  this,  that  *  All  that  belongs  to  the  matter  o{  cur 
cognitions  is  suggested  by  the  sense/  * 

What  is  to  be  understood  by  'All  that  belongs  to  the 
matter  of  our  cognitions,'  I  have  already  explained  (474). 

I  have  said,  that  in  all  our  ideas  we  think  (i)  beings  and 


fold  cause  of  our  ideas,  and  these  two 
causes  he  lucidly  distinguishes  in  the 
following  passage  :  '  Non  solum  habet 
[memoria]  ab  exteriori  formari  per 
phantasmata,  verum  etiam  a  superior! 
suscipiendo  et  in  se  habendo  simplices 
formas  quae  non  possunt  introire  per 
portas  sensuum  et  sensibilium  phan- 
tasias'  {Itiner.  mentis^  &c.,  iii). 

'  Nevertheless,  the  word  sense  in 
this  place  is  still  an  incomplete  ex- 
pression, if  by  it  we  mean  only  the 
external  sense  (the  five  sensorial  organs), 
and  do  not  include  also  the  interior 
feeling  which  the  soul  has  of  itself. 
In  fact,  how  could  we  form  the  ideas 
of  an  intelligent  being  and  of  his  opera- 
tions, unless  by  means  of  the  feeling 
of  ourselves  ?  S.  Thomas  teaches  this 
expressly  in  his  work  Contra  Gentiles : — 
'  Neither  by  demonstration  nor  by  faith 
could  we  know  that  the  separate  sub- 
stances are  intellectual  substances,  un- 
less the  soul  first  knew  from  itself  what 
an  intellectual  being  is.  Wherefore  we 
must  start,  as  from  a  principle,  from 
the  experimental  knowledge  of  what 


our  own  soul  is,  in  order  that  we  may 
arrive  at  all  that  we  know  of  separate 
substances.  * —  *  Cum  enim  de  substantiis 
separatis  hoc  quod  sint  intellectuales 
quaedam  substantise  cognoscamus  vel 
per  demonstrationem  vel  per  fidem, 
neutro  modo  hanc  cognitionem  accipere 
possemus,  nisi  hoc  ipsum  quod  est  in- 
tellectuale  anima  nostra  ex  seipsa  cog- 
nosceret  :  unde  et  scientia  de  intellectu 
animse  oportet  uti  ut  principio  ad 
omnia  quae  de  substantiis  separatis  cog- 
noscimus'  (L.  iii.,  C.  xlvi).  Accord- 
ing therefore  to  S.  Thomas  the  sources 
from  which  we  draw  the  matter  of  our 
cognitions  in  this  life,  are  (i)  the  ex- 
ternal senses ;  (2)  the  internal  feeling  of 
ourselves. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Angelic 
Doctor  sensation  and  re/lection  are  not 
the  sources  of  cognition  itsfilf,  as  Locke 
maintains,  but  only  the  sources  of  the 
matter  of  our  cognititms  :  and  the 
doctrine  of  S.  Thomas  is  derive<l  from 
S.  Augustine  (see  S.  Thomas.  fbid.\ 
so  that  this  is  an  old  doctrine  sane- 
tioriied  by  a  long  an<l  venerable  tradition. 
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this  is  their  formal  part ;  (2)  a  determinate  mode  of  being ; 
and  this  is  their  material  part. 

The  meaning,  then,  of  the  above  Scholastic  dictum  comes 
to  this  :  *  The  mind  cannot  think  of  any  determinate  mode  of 
being  except  this  be  furnished  to  it  by  the  sense/ 

479.  Now  so  long  as  we  think  indeterminate  being  only, 
we  think  nothing  subsistent,  nothing  therefore  ^yhich  can  lay 
claim  to  the  title  of  real  thing ;  therefore  every  cognition  of 
a  real  thing  is  furnished  by  the  senses,  inasmuch  as  subsistetice 
is  that  which  determines  a  being  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
entitle  it  to  the  name  of  real  thing. 
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CHAPTER   11. 

ANOTHER  WAY  OF  EXPLAINING  THE  ORIGIN  OF  ACQUIRED 
IDEAS,  THAT  IS,  BY  MEANS  OF  THE  FORMATION  OF 
HUMAN   REASON. 

ARTICLE   I. 

T/t€  idea  of  beings  present  to  our  spirit  by  nature,  is  that  ivhich  consti- 
tutes the  two  faculties  of  Intellect  and  Reason, 

480.  We  receive  the  matter  of  our  cognitions  from  sen- 
sation (476). 

The  matter  of  our  cognitions,  taken  by  itself  alone,  is  not 
cognition. 

It  becomes  cognition  when  the  form,  that  is  to  say,  beingy 
is  added  to  it,  or  which  comes  to  the  same,  when  our  soul — at 
once  sensitive  and  intelligent — considers  that  which  it  feels  by 
means  of  the  sense,  in  relation  with  the  being  which  it  sees 
with  the  intellect,  and  finds  in  the  thing  felt  a  something  (a 
being)  acting  upon  it. 

481.  I  have  defined  the  intellect  as  'the  faculty  of  the 
intuition  of  indeterminate  being/ 

Reason,  on  the  contrary,  I  have  defined  as  *  the  faculty  of 
reasoning,*  and  consequently,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  appli- 
cation of  being  to  the  sensations — of  seeing  being  determined 
to  a  mode  presented  by  the  sensations, — in  a  word,  of  uniting 
^^form  to  the  matter  of  the  cognitions. 

Now,  if  being  is  the  essential  object  of  the  intellect  and  of 
the  reason,  it  follows  that  these  two  faculties  exist  in  us  only 
because  we  are  endowed  with  the  permanent  intuition  of 
being. 

482.  It  is  being  therefore  which,  as  object,  draws  our  soul 
into  that  essential  act  which  we  call  intellect,  and  which  gives 
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the  soul  the  aptitude  to  see  afterwards  this  same  being  in 
relation  with  the  particular  modes  furnished  by  the  sensations 
— an  aptitude  which  is  called  reason.  In  short,  the  idea  of 
being  united  to  our  soul  is  that  which  forms  our  intellect  and 
our  reason :  it  is  that  which  constitutes  us  intelligent  beings 
and  rational  animals. 

ARTICLE  II. 

Doctrine  of  S.  Thomas  and  S.  Bonaventure  on  the  formation  of  the 

Intellect  and  the  Reason. 

483.  The  doctrines  of  S.  Thomas  and  S*  Bonaventure, 
derived  from  the  tradition  of  antiquity,  seem  to  me  to  be  in 
accordance  with  what  I  have  thus  far  laid  down. 

S.  Thomas  appears  to  me  to  have  clearly  known  that  the 
intellect  was  nothing  but  the  faculty  of  the  intuition  of  being  \ 
which  is  the  same  as  to  have  known  that  the  intuition  of  being 
is  what  constitutes  the  form  of  our  intellect. 

He  says  expressly,  that  *  The  ptoper  object  of  the  intellect 
is  common  being  or  truths  *  Objectum  intellectus  est  ens  vel 
verum  commune/  ^ 

Now  S.  Thomas  teaches  that  the  nature  of  a  faculty  is 
determined  by  its  object ;  to  him  therefore,  being  contem- 
plated by  us,  was  that  which  made  the  intellectual  faculty 
what  it  is. 

Again,  we  must  observe  that  S.  Thomas  did  not  by  any 
means  neglect  the  analysis  of  ideas  ;  and  it  was  this  analysis 
which  led  him  to  see  that  the  first  thing  we  apprehend  in  any 
idea  is  beings  so  that  he  calls  being  the  first  knowable 
{primum  intelligibile), 

484.  And  here  mark  well  my  argument,  which  is  entirely 
based  on  the  teaching  of  the  great  Doctor  of  Aquiti. 

He  describes  thtforfn  of  a  thing  as  that  element  in  virtue 
of  which  the  thing  first  presents  itself  to  our  mind  as  in  act* 

'  {S.  I.  Iv.    I.)     S.   Thomas  uses  between  these  two  terms     it  is  enough 

the  substantive  word  ens ;  when  I  say  for   me  to   observe   that    the   ancients 

simply   beings  or  beifig   in  general,   i  often  used    them  indifferently  one  for 

take  the  word  in  the  infinitive  sense  the  other. 

{to  be,  esse).      I  do  not  think  it  neces-  "^  The  Scholastic  definition  oi  form 

sary  now  to  point  out  the  difference  is:  'quodinunaquaque  re  primo  agit.' 
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If  then  being  is  what  our  mind  apprehends  in  all  its  intel- 
lections ;  we  must  admit  that,  before  we  see  in  a  thing  a  being, 
we  have  no  intellection  of  that  thing.  On  the  other  hand,  so 
soon  as  we  have  apprehended  a  being,  the  intellection  exists  ; 
for  we  have  some  knowledge.  Being  therefore  is  the  form  of 
intellectual  cognition,  because  it  is  that  which  from  its  first 
moment  causes  it  to  be  in  act,  to  exist. 

Now,  if  the  mind  or  intellect  is  the  faculty  of  contributing 
ikatforfn  of  our  cognitions,  and  if  this  fornty  according  to  S. 
Thomas,  can  be  nothing  else  but  being — the  first  thing  our 
intellect  sees,  the  first  thing  that  makes  it  to  be  in  act — we 
are  forced  to  conclude  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  holy  Doctor, 
the  idea  of  being  is  the  informing  principle  of  the  human 
intelligence.* 

485.  The  author  of  the  Itinerariuni  saw  the  same  truth. 
Hence  he  says  :  *  Being  is  that  which  first  presents  itself  to 
the  intellect,  I  mean  that  being  which  is  pure  act,'  ^  so  that  it 
constitutes  in  act  or  informs  the  intellect  itself. 

And  because  being,  present  to  the  intellect,  is  truths  he 

says  with  S.   Augustine,  that  *the   intellect   is   formed   by 

truth.'  * 

ARTICLE   III. 

Corollary :   All  acquired  ideas  proceed  from  the  innate  idea  of  being. 

486.  All  philosophers  agree  in  this,  that  ideas  belong  to 
the  faculty  of  cognition. 

*  Aristotle  calls  the  intellect  species 
specierum.  His  commentators,  anxious 
to  keep  the  minds  of  his  readers  far 
aloof  from  any  suspicion  that  he  ad- 
mitted anything  innate  in  the  human 
soul,  are  always  ready  to  interpret  this 
ex])ression  as  referring  to  that  intellect 
which  the  Stagirite  calls  habitus  prin- 
cipiorum  and  looks  upon  as  acquired. 
I  do  not  care  to  enter  on  a  philological 
discussion  with  these  able  interpreters. 
I  content  myself  with  observing  that 
the  denomination  of  species  specierum 
would  be  perfectly  suitable  to  the  idea 
oi  being  in  general^  that  most  universal 
idea  which  in  its  one  self  represents  to 
us  all  other  ideas. 

*  '  Esse  igitur  est  quod  primo  cadit 
in  intellectum,  et  illud  esse  est  quod  est 


purus  actus  :  *  and  the  reason  he  adduces 
from  this  is  the  manifest  fact  :  *  Si  non 
ens  '  (he  says),  *  non  potest  intelligi  nisi 
per  ENS '  (itin,  ment.  in  Deum,  C.  v). 
•  *  Cum  ipsa  mens  nostra  immediate 
ab  ipsa  veritate  formctur,'  &c.  {Itiner. 
mentis,  &c.,  C.  v.).  This  doctrine  is 
repeated  almost  word  for  word  by  all 
Christian  antiquity.  S.  Augustine, 
treating  of  the  human  mind,  writes  : 
*  Nulla  substantia  interposita,  ab  ipsa 

FORMATUR   VERITATE.'      {Book  of  the 
LXXXITI  Questions,  q.  Ixi). 

I  will  show  still  more  clearly  in  the 
Sixth  Section  of  this  work,  that  the  idea 
of  being  in  getieral  is  precisely  that 
which  all  men  call  trttth,  and  by  union 
with  which  the  human  intellect  is  made 
to  exist. 
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But  the  faculty  of  cognition  exists  in  virtue  of  the  union 
of  the  idea  of  being  with  our  spirit  (470-485),* 

Therefore  the  idea  of  being,  which  is  the  informing  prin- 
ciple of  this  faculty,  is  also  the  informing  principle  of  all  the 
ideas  which  the  same  faculty  is  capable  of  acquiring  :  and 
this  is  what  I  had  to  prove. 

*  We  shall  gain  some  light  as  to  the      from  what  will  be  said  later  on  ($34, 
mode   in  which  the  idea  of  being  in       535). 
general  adheres  to   the   human  spirit, 
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CHAPTER  III. 

A  THIRD  WAY  OF  EXPLAINING  THE  ORIGIN  OF  ACQUIRED 
IDEAS  GENERALLY,  ue.  BY  MEANS  OF  THE  FACULTIES 
WHICH   PRODUCE   THEM. 

ARTICLE  I. 
Faculty  of  Reflection, 

487.  I  have  already  distinguished  such  reflection  as  may 
be  capable  of  producing  ideas  in  us,  from  that  sensitive 
instinct  which  we  find  also  in  the  brute,  and  the  force  of 
which  causes  it  to  adjust  its  sentient  power  to  the  sensations, 
and,  when  these  are  pleasurable,  to  remain  intently  fixed  on 
them,  so  as  to  enjoy  them  to  the  fullest  extent  (448-450). 

The  reflection  which  may  be  capable  of  producing  ideas  in 
us,  is  a  function  of  the  reason. 

The  difference  between  ^wd'^X^  perception^  and  reflection^  is 
as  follows  : — 

Perception  is  limited  to  the  object  perceived  \  it  does  not  go 
beyond.  In  so  far  as  I  perceive  a  certain  thing,  I  know  of 
nothing  outside  that  one  thing.  Reflection,  on  the  contrary,  is 
the  turning  anew  of  my  attention  on  the  things  I  have/^r- 
ceived.  Hence  it  is  not  limited  to  the  object  of  a  single 
perception  only,  but  may  extend  to  several  perceptions 
at  once,  and,  of  many  objects  perceived,  together  with  their 
relations,  make  to  itself  one  sole  object. 

Reflection  therefore,  considered  in  respect  to  perception,  is 
general,  because  it  has  for  its  object  as  many  perceptions  as  it 
chooses  ;  while  perception  considered  in  respect  to  the  reflec- 

'  Percfptiotiy  according  to  me,  is  of  two  kinds,  namely,  sensitive  and  intel 
lectiuil.     See  notes  to  No.  453. 
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Hon  corresponding  to  it,  is  particular.  Thus  reflectioft  may 
be  called  a  general  perception^  that  is  to  say,  a  perception  of 
fnany  perceptions.  Consequently,  in  so  far  as  I  reflect ^  I  find 
myself  placed  in  a  sphere  higher  than  that  of  my  perceptions ; 
and  from  this  point,  as  from  an  eminence,  I  observe  the 
objects  beneath,  contemplate  my  various  perceptions,  confront 
them  with  one  another,  unite  them  or  separate  them  at 
pleasure,  and  form  such  combinations,  natural  or  even  ab- 
normal, as  I  like  best  J 

When  I  survey  the  state  of  my  own  mind,  and  pass  in 
review  the  ideas  which  are  in  it,  when  I  say  to  myself, '  I  have 
such  and  such  cognitions,*  when  by  means  of  reasoning  I 
arrange  these  my  cognitions  in  a  certain  order,  deduce  one 
from  another,  &c. ;  then  it  is  that  I  reflect, 

488.  If  I  should  fix  my  attention  on  one  of  my  ideas  only, 
would  this  be  an  act  of  reflection  ? 

We  must  distinguish :  Have  I  an  end  in  thus  fixing  my 
mind  on  this  one  idea,  and  do  I  fix  my  mind  upon  it  because 
I  am  bent  on  attaining  that  end  ?  If  so,  this  fixing  of  my 
mind  would  be  an  act  of  reflection  ;  but  let  it  be  noted,  that 
the  case  is  against  our  hypothesis,  which  assumes  that  '  I  fix 
my  mind  on  one  idea  only ;'  for  it  is  no  longer  true  that  I  fix 
my  mind  on  one  idea  only,  if  I  think  of  it  for  an  end,  for  then 
I  think,  and  therefore  have  the  idea  of  this  end  also  :  I  do  not 
consider  the  idea  on  which  I  fixed  my  mind  by  itself  alone, 
but  in  so  far  as  it  is  related  to  the  end  I  have  proposed  to 
myself. 

On  the*  contrary  :  do  I  fix  my  mind  on  that  idea  without 
any  further  aim  ?  Is"  my  attention  kept  to  it  by  a  pleasurable 
impression  made  on  me  by  its  light,  in  the  same  way  that  a 
pleasurable  sensation  ravishes  and  holds  to  itself  instinctively 
my  sensitive  activity  ?  In  such  case,  this  fixing  of  my  thought 
is  not  reflection^  but  merely  direct  attention^  which  is  drawn 

*  The  whole  of  this  do ctrine  may  be  quanto  fuerit  altior'  {i,e.  the  higher  it 

said  to  be  contained  in   the  following  rises   in   the   order  of  its  reflections), 

passage    of    S.     Thomas     of    Aquin :  *tanto    aliquo  UNO  plura  cognoscere 
*  Intellectus  enim  UNICA  virtute  cog-  •     potest,  ad  quae  cognoscenda  intellectus 

n oscit  omnia  qua  pars sensitiva diversis  inferior'  (a  lower  order  of  reflection) 

potentiis  apprehendit'  (perceives),  *et  *  non   pertingit   nisi    per   multa  '    (C 

e  tiam  ALIA  MULTA  ;  intellectus  etiam  Gent,  LI.  xxxi). 
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into  a  more  intense  act,  and  naturally  kept  in  it.  Now  this 
intensifying  of  activity  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
reflection. 

Reflection,  then,  is  '  a  voluntary  attetition  given  to  our  con- 
ceptions' — an  attention  governed  by  an  end  ;  and  this  supposes 
an  intelligent  being  capable  of  knowing  such  end,  so  that  he 
may  propose  it  to  himself  (73,  74). 

489.  By  reflection  therefore  we  form  the  ideas  of  relation  \ 
we  group  ideas  together  (synthesis),  or  we  divide  them 
(analysis). 

And  when  we  make  use  of  reflection  in  order  to  analyse 
an  idea,  and  separate  what  is  common  in  it  from  what  is  pro- 
pcTy  we  then  perform  the  operation  called  abstraction. 

All  these  are  functions  of  reflection. 


ARTICLE  II. 
Universalisation  and  Abstraction, 

490.  Abstraction  must  be  distinguished  from  universalis^ 
ation ;  and  the  confounding  of  the  one  with  the  other  has 
been  the  cause  of  many  errors. 

By  abstraction  we  take  away  something  from  a  cognition 
{e,  gr,  the  notes  proper  to  the  thing  known) ;  by  universalis- 
ation we  add,*  enlarge,  in  short  universalise.  Subtraction  and 
addition  are  contrary  operations. 


•  The  doctrine  ofS.  Thomas  appears 
to  me  to  agree  with  this.  6ut  then  one 
must  be  well  acquainted  with  his  manner 
of  speaking.  He  teaches,  (i)  that  the 
sensible  phantasms  are  nothing  but 
similitudes  of  things ;  (2)  that  the  under- 
standing perceives  the  things  themselves 
in  their  essence  or  quiddity  :  *  quidditas 
rei  est  proprium  objectum  intellectus* 
(^S*.  T.  Ixxxv.  5). 

If  then  the  understanding  finds  in 
the  phantasms  nothing  but  similitudes 
of  things,  and  if,  accordingto  S.  Thomas, 
it  nevertheless  perceives^  not  the  simili- 
tudes but  the  things  themselves,  how 
can  it  do  this  unless  by  supplying  on  its 
own  part  the  things ^  ue,  the  beings? 
The  understanding  therefore  supplies 
beingi  whilst  the  sense  furnishes  only 
the  similitude  of  being.     Let  any  one 


read  attentively  the  following  passage 
of  the  Angelical,  and  then  say  if  the 
interpretation  I  have  given  is  not  the 
right  one : — *  Inasmuch  as  the  phantasms 
are  similitudes  of  the  individuals 
.  ,  .  they  have  not  that  mode  of  being 
which  belongs  to  the  human  intellect, 
.  .  .  and  therefore  they  cannot  by  their 
virtue  alone  impress  anything  on  the 
possible  intellect.* 

The  phantasms  therefore  cannot,  by 
themselves  alone,  communicate  any- 
thing to  the  understanding.  How  then 
do  they  come  to  be  capable  of  doing 
this  ?  S.  Thomas  continues  as  follows  : 
*  But  by  virtue  of  the  acting  intellect 
there  results  a  certain  similitude  in  the 
possible  intellect^  through  the  acting 
m/erZ/fr/ turning  itself  upon  the  phantasms 
[ex  convcrsione  intellectus  agetttis  super 
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491.  What  do  we  add  by  universalisation  ? — '  Universality ' 
(the  intentio  universalitatis  of  the  School) ;  and  universality, 
as  I  have  already  shown,  is  nothing  but  the  possibility  of 
a  thing  (418,  419).  To  put  this  briefly:  (i)  I  receive  a 
sensation  ;  (2)  I  join  with  it  the  idea  of  a  being,  the  cause  of 


phant€Lstnata\  which  similitude  is  re- 
presentative OF  THOSE  THINGS  OF 
WHICH   THEY  ARE    PHANTASMS,    only 

as  regards  the  nature  of  the  species. ' 

The  species  (idea)  which  is  produced 
by  the  acting  intellect  does  not,  then, 
represent  the  phantasms,  the  similitudes, 
or  effects  of  things ;  it  represents  the 
things  themselves.  If  therefore  the 
phantasms  do  not  contain  the  things 
themselves,  how  does  the  acting  intellect 
form  the  pure  ideas  of  those  things  on 
occasion  of  the  phantasms?  By  its 
own  virtue  {virtute  intelkctus),  through 
the  innate  light,  in  a  word,  because  the 
intellect  sees  the  being  (the  nature)  of 
the  thing  where  the  phantasms  are, 
and  thus  sees  the  thing.  What  then  is 
the  meaning  of  the  expression  *  the 
understanding  turns  itself  upon  the 
phantasms '  {converti  supra  phantas- 
mata)  ?  It  can  only  mean  that  to  the 
phantasms  received  by  the  soul  from 
the  senses,  the  understanding  adds 
being.  Man  becomes  affected  by  sen- 
sations ;  conscious  of  them,  he  im- 
mediately says  to  himself :  *  here  there 
is  a  being  which  has  produced  in  me 
these  sensations. '  Thus  does  the  soul 
turn  itself  to  the  phantasms  and  thereby 
form  the  similitude,  the  species,  not  of 
the  phantasms,  but  of  the  being  that 
has  caused  the  phantasms. 

Here  it  may  be  objected,  that 
according  to  S.  Thomas  it  is  the  acting 
intellect,  and  not  the  soul,  that  turns 
itself  to  the  phantasms.  I  answer,  that 
this  manner  of  speaking  originates  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  acting  intellect 
which  furnishes  being,  and  that  it  is 
therefore  through  its  agency  that  the 
species  (ideas)  of  things  arc  formed  ;  but 
to  speak  more  accurately,  this  operation 
should  be  attributed  to  the  soul  itself. 
S.  Thomas,  with  whom  propriety  of 
language  was  always  a  great  point,  tells 
us  this  in  express  terms,  saying :  '  Pro- 
perly speaking,  the  act  of  understanding 
is  not  done  by  the  intellect  but  by  the 
soul  through  the  intellect.    '  Intelligere» 


proprie  loquendo,  non  est  intellectus, 
sed  animae  per  intellectum  '  (De  Verit., 
Q.  X.  ix.  ad  3  in  contrar.).  And  this 
beautiful  observation  holds  good  in 
general  for  all  the  operations  of  the 
several  powers  of  the  soul.  It  will 
therefore  be  better  to  say  that  it  is  our 
soul  which  turns  itself  to  the  phantasms 
received  in  it  and,  where  they  are,  sees 
a  being  (supplied  by  the  acting  intellect), 
and  thus  forms  the  species  or  idea  of  the 
thing  ;  and  this  is  the  first  step  of  the 
reascn  (the  primitive  synthesis).  Now 
be  it  observed,  that  this  turning  of  the 
acting  intellect  to  the  phantasms,  is 
synonymous  with  the  other  phrase  of 
S.  Thomas,  *  to  illumine  the  phantasms ' 
{illuminare  phantasmata),  which  means 
*to  shed  upon  them  the  light  of  the 
acting  intellect,'  i.e.  being.  But  I  will 
explain  this  more  fully  in  Note  2,  §  515. 
Meanwhile,  let  us  hear  how  S.  Thomas 
concludes  to  our  purpose  the  passage 
above  quoted  :  *  Et  per  hunc  modum 
dicitur  abstrahi  species  intelligibilis  a 
phantasmatibus,  non  quod  aliqua  eadem 
numero  forma  quae  prius  fuit  in  phantas- 
matibus, postmodum  fiat  in  intellectu 
possibili,  ad  modum  quo  corpus  accipitur 
ab  uno  loco  et  transfertur  ad  alterum.  * — 
'And  thus  the  intelligible  species  is  said 
to  be  abstracted  from  the  phantasms,  not 
as  though  a  given  form  that  was  first  in 
the  phantasms  were — its  very  self,  that 
is,  in  its  numerical  identity,  transferred 
into  the  possible  intellect,  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  body  is  transferred  from 
one  place  to  another*  (S,  I.  Ixxxvi. 
ad  3). 

According,  then,  to  S.  Thomas, 
from  the  phantasms  nothing  is  trans- 
ferred into  the  understanding.  What 
really  does  take  place  is  this :  the 
understanding,  on  occasion  of  the 
phantasms,  forms  the  species  (ideas), 
that  is  to  say,  by  means  of  the  light  of 
being  which  shines  before  it,  sees  the 
beings  by  whose  action  the  phantasms 
are  produced. 
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that  sensation  {intellectual perception) ;  (3)  I  consider  this  being 
simply  as  possible  {pure  idea).    The  being  is  universalised. 

Suppose  this  being  is  a  bird,  for  instance,  a  dove.  By 
having  universalised  a  dove  which  falls  under  my  senses,  have 
I  taken  away  anything  from  my  representation  of  it  ?  No- 
thing whatever.  I  can  even  have  the  corporeal  image  of  the 
dove  vividly  before  me — its  silvery  wings,  the  changeful  hues 
of  its  neck,  its  eyes,  its  feet,  its  form,  its  movements — and  yet 
I  can  have,  united  to  all  this,  the  thought  of  the  possibility  of 
other  real  doves,  corresponding  in  every  detail  to  the  same 
representation.  In  this  case  my  representation,  although  now 
universalised,  remains  fully  as  complete  as  it  was  before  being 
so,  i.e,  furnished  not  only  with  the  features  essential  to  this 
kind  of  bird,  but  also  with  all  the  accidental  ones,  less  alone 
the  reality  or  subsistence. 

492.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  from  my  representation  of 
the  dove  in  question  I  should  take  away  the  colour,  form, 
particular  movements,  in  short  all  the  accidents,  and  should 
restrict  my  thought  exclusively  to  that  which  constitutes  the 
essentials  of  the  genus  dove,  I  should  then  be  also  performing 
an  abstraction ;  since  my  representation  of  that  bird  would  no 
longer  be  intact  and  complete  as  heretofore,  but  deficient  in  a 
part.  I  could  no  longer  have  the  corporeal  image  of  a  dove, 
but  only  the  thought  of  a  dove  in  the  abstract. 

493.  Keeping  in  mind  this  distinction  between  universalis- 
ation  and  abstraction^  we  may  say  that  all  ideas  are  universal^ 
but  not  all  are  abstract.  It  will  be  well  to  preserve  strictly 
this  manner  of  speaking,  as  an  effectual  means  for  keeping 
separate  two  kinds  of  ideas,  which,  owing  to  their  affinity,  may 
easily  be  confused  together. 

Observation  I. 

Why  the  faculty  of  abstraction  hcts  been  confused  with  that  of 

universalisation, 

494.  The  reason  of  this  confusion  was  this:  In  every 
case  of  universalisation  our  mind  has  before  it  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  thing  wholly  apart  from  the  judgment  on  its 
subsistence ;  and  this  resembles  abstraction. 
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495.  To  me  however  it  seems  more  appropriate  not  to 
use  the  term  abstraction  in  this  sense ;  for  by  universalising^ 
we  do  not  take  anything  from  the  representation  itself.  But 
I  must  bring  this  out  more  clearly. 

The  reader  will  have  already  grasped  the  difference  be- 
tween the  idea  of  a  thing,  and  ^^jiuHgntent  on  its  subsistence 
(402-407).  I  may  have  the  complete  idea  of  a  thing,  without 
at  all  judging  that  it  actually  subsists. 

But  when  I  judge  a  thing  as  subsistent,  I  have  at  one  and 
the  same  time  the  idea  of  the  thing,  and  the  judgment  on  its 
subsistence. 

The  idea  of  the  thing  accompanied  by  this  judgment 
is  what  I  have  termed  the  intellectual  perception  of  the  thing 

(41 7)-' 

The  intellectual  perception^  therefore,  not  only  includes  the 

idea  of  a  thing,  but  also  at  the  same  time  determines  and 

fixes  that  idea  to  an  individual  which  actually  falls  under  our 

senses :  that  idea  applied  to  this  individual  is  what  illumines 

it,^  what  makes  us  perceive  in  it  a  being,  which  we  afterwards 

denominate  body. 


*  The  distinction  between  these  two 
operations  of  the  mind,  idea  and  judg- 
mentf  was  very  well  seen  by  the  An- 
gelic Doctor.  In  the  following  passage, 
where  he  distinguishes  them,  he  uses 
the  terms  cognition  for  what  I  call  per- 
ceptiofty  and  appreheftsion  for  what  I 
call  idea,  '  Ad  cognitionem  quo  con- 
currere  oportet,  scilicet  apprehensio- 
NEM  et  JUDICIUM  de  re  apprehensa' 
{£>e  Veriiate^  Q.  x.  a.  viii. ).  I  am  glad 
to  quote  passages  of  this  description 
from  S.  Thomas  and  other  ancient 
writers  whenever  I  can,  because  I  wish 
it  to  be  clearly  seen,  that  in  the  present 
work  I  have  very  often  nothing  to  do 
but  to  translate  into  modern  phrase- 
ology the  language  of  antiquity.  As 
regards,  however,  the  judgment  of 
which  S.  Thomas  speaks,  it  does  not 
refer  to  subsistent  things  only,  but  to 
every  thing  which,  after  having  had 
perception  of  it,  we  affirm  to  be  such 
or  such.  This  extension  of  meaning 
belongs  also  to  the  Verbum  of  the 
mind  ;  and  the  reason  is,  that  every 
filing  which  is  affirmed,  is  considered  as 


a  beings  in  virtue,  as  we  have  seen,  of 
a  constituent  law  of  our  mind. 

*  The  two  phrases,  Ulustrari phau" 
tasfttata  and  abstrahere  phantasmata, 
are  often  used  by  S.  Thomas  to  indi- 
cate two  different  operations  of  the 
intellecttis  agetis  (see  S,  I.  Ixxix.  4, 
and  Ixxxv.  i,  ad  4).  Now  what  does 
the  metaphorical  expression  illustrari 
phantasmata  i^toi^QxXy  mean?  I  think 
I  am  not  wrong  in  taking  it,  as  I  have 
already  said,  as  corresponding  with 
what  I  call  universalisatum  or  the 
operation  by  which,  on  occasion  of  the 
phantasms,  ideas  are  formed  and  sen- 
sible things  understood.  It  b  certain, 
that  the  addition  which  our  mind 
makes  of  the  idea  of  being  to  a  thing 
which  falls  under  our  senses,  and  by 
means  of  which  addition  that  thing 
becomes  to  us  a  beings  may  very  legiti- 
mately be  called  an  illustration  or  S/«- 
mination  of  this  thing,  since  it  is  thus 
only  that  the  thing  is  made  cognisable, 
ue,  visible  to  the  mind.  Nevertheless 
some  passages  in  the  writings  of  the 
Aristotelian  philosophers  might  suggest 
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Now  if  the  idea  (one  of  the  elements  of  the  perception)  is 
considered  alone,  it  is  universal.  This  universality  exists  in  it 
even  when  regarded  as  an  element  of  ihe  perception.  But  in 
the  act  itself  of  the  perception  that  universality  is  not  attended 
to,  because  the  idea  is  considered  only  in  its  relation  with  the 
individual  thing  perceived  by  the  senses. 

When  therefore  I  happen  to  detach  the  idea  from  the  con- 
crete perception  in  order  to  consider  it  separately,  it  seems 
that  I  have  abstracted  it,  because  I  have  taken  away  the 
bond  which  united  it  to  the  phantasm  or  thing  perceived  by 
the  senses.     I  have  dismissed  from  it  the  subsistence  of  the 


a  doubt  as  to  whether  they  always 
attached  a  precise  and  fixed  meaning 
to  those  two  expressions,  or  rather  did 
not  often  use  the  word  abstraction  to 
signify  unvversalisatum.  But  if  we 
attentively  consider  their  teaching,  I 
believe  that  those  passages  may  be  re- 
conciled with  the  sense  I  have  given. 
See,  for  example,  how  S.  Thomas 
describe^  the  two  operations  of  illumi- 
nation and  abstraction  :  *The  phan- 
tasms are  illumined  by  the  acting 
intellect,  and  then  again  by  the  virtue 
of  the  acting  intellect  the  intelligible 
species  are  abstracted  from  them.  I 
say  they  are  illumined ;  because  as  the 
sensitive  part  through  its  conjunction 
with  the  intellect  acquires  a  greater 
virtue,  so  the  phantasms  are,  by  the 
virtue  of  the  acting  intellect,  rendered 
capable  of  having  the  intelligible  spe- 
cies abstracted  from  them.  Now  the 
acting  intellect  abstracts  the  intelligible 
species  from  the  phantasms,  inasmuch 
as  we  can,  through  the  virtue  of  this 
intellect,  fix  our  consideration  on  the 
natures  of  the  various  species  apart 
from  the  individual  conditions,  accord- 
ing to  whose  similitudes  the  possible 
intellect  is  informed. — *  Phantasmata 
illuminantur  ab  intellectu  agente,  et 
iterum  ab  eis  per  virtutem  intellectus 
agentis  species  intelligibiles  abstrahun- 
tur.  Illuminantur  quidem,  quia  sicut 
pars  sensitiva  ex  conjunctione  ad  intel- 
lectum  efficitur  virtuosior,  ita  phan- 
tasmata ex  virtute  intellectus  agentis 
redduntur  habilia  ut  ab  eis  intentiones 
intelligibiles  abstrahantur.  Abstrahit 
autem  intellectus  agens  species  intelligi- 
biles a  phantasmatibus,  m  quantum  per 
virtutem  intellectus  agentis  acciperepos- 


sumus  in  nostra  consideratione  naturas 
specierum  sine  individualibus  conditio- 
nibus  secundum  quarum  similitudines 
intellectus  possibilis  informatur  *  (•S*.  I. 
Ixxxv.  I,  ad  4).  Now  what  can  be 
meant  by  saying  that  *the  sensitive 
part  acquires  a  greater  virtue  (efficitur 
virtuosior)  through  its  conjunction  with 
the  acting  intellect  ?  That  *  it  acquires 
the  virtue  by  which  the  phantasms  are 
capable  of  undergoing  an  abstraction 
resulting  in  the  intelligible  species  of 
the  things,  or  in  the  ideas  *  ?  It  will 
be  easy  to  see  what  this  virtue  is,  when 
we  understand  how  it  comes  to  pass 
that  we  are  able  to  abstract  the  specific 
natures  of  things  {the  ideas).  Now,  I 
think  I  have  already  shown  clearly 
that  this  takes  place  in  the  following 
manner.  The  sensations  or  corporeal 
images  (phantasmata)  are  united  by  us 
with  the  idea  of  beings  and  with  the 
judgment  on  the  subsistence  of  the 
thing.  This  gives  the  intellectual  per- 
ception of  the  individual  objects,  that 
is  to  say,  determines  it  precisely  to 
them  by  means  of  the  sensations 
[phantasmata).  Now  it  is  from  this 
intellectual  perception  that  the  specific 
ideas  of  things,  or  universal  ideas  pure 
and  isolated,  can  be  drawn  by  the  two 
species  of  abstraction  above  referred 
to,  i.e.  (I)  that  which  simply  sets 
aside  the  judgment  on  the  actual  sub- 
sistence of  the  object  ;  (2)  that  which 
abstracts  also  from  the  individual  con- 
ditions of  the  object.  It  seems  therefore 
evident  that  the  illumined  phantasms 
of  S.  Thomas  correspond  perfectly 
with  those  which  I  call  intellectual 
perceptions. 
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thing.  I  say  it '  seems  as  if  in  this  operation  I  have  made  a 
kind  of  abstraction,  to  denote  which  we  might  call  it  abstrac- 
tion from  tJie  subsistence  or  from  the  judgment. 

It  must  nevertheless  be  observed,  that  when  in  an  intellec- 
tual  perception  I  separate  the  judgment  on  the  subsistence  of 
the  thing,  and  retain  the  idea  only,  I  thereby  take  away 
nothing  from  the  essence  of  the  idea  itself ;  I  only  divide  the 
idea  from  that  which,  although  adhering  to  it,  is  no  constitu- 
tive part  of  its  nature ;  since  the  persuasion  of  the  subsistence 
of  the  thing  represented  to  me  by  the  idea,  is  not  the  idea, 
nor  anything  appertaining  to  it.  Wherefore  the  idea  itself 
has  undergone  no  abstraction,  no  change  whatever :  it  re- 
mains perfectly  the  same  as  when  it  was  united  with  that 
persuasion. 

There  has  been  no  abstraction  therefore  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word.  The  separation  has  fallen  entirely  on  the 
intellectual  perception,  and  not  on  the  idcay  which  is  only  an 
element  of  it.  If  then  we  wish  to  retain  the  term  abstraction 
in  this  case,  we  ought  to  declare  that  the  idea  is  obtained  by 
an  abstraction  exercised  on  the  perception. 

496.  Again  :  if  the  idea  is  an  element  of  the  intellectual 
perception,  and  this  element  by  being  considered  separately 
by  itself  alone  has  undergone  no  abstraction,  no  change  in  its 
nature  ;  we  are  bound  to  admit,  that  since  the  idea  is  univer- 
sal when  contemplated  apart  from  the  perception,  it  was 
universal  also  while  united  with  it,  and  universality  did  not 
come  to  it  from  abstraction,  but  was  in  it  ab  initio^  by  virtue 
of  the  act  itself  of  intellectual  perception  (90-97). 

497.  In  describing  therefore  the  process  of  this  operation, 
improperly  termed  abstraction,  which  is  exercised  on  the/^r- 
ception  and  not  on  the  idea,  we  must  take  note  of  the  three 
following  stages  : 

(i)  Corporeal  sensation,  phantasm,  sense-perception. 

(2)  Union  of  what  falls  under  the  senses  with  the  idea  of 
being  in  general,  which  union  takes  place  in  the  unity  of  the 
thinking  subject  (intellectual  perception). 

In  the  intellectual  perception  therefore  there  is,  simul- 
taneously and  in  virtue  of  the  self-same  operation,  (a)  2.JMdg- 
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ment  on  the  subsistence  of  the  thing,  {b)  the  intuition  of  the 
particular  being  {idea  of  the  thing). 

(3)  Abstraction  or  separa;tion  of  ^^  judgment  from  the 
idea.  By  it  we  obtain  the  idea  pure  and  alone ;  which, 
although  it  was  universal  from  its  first  existence  in  the  per- 
ception, nevertheless  was  till  now  considered  in  union  with 
the  subsistent  individual;  but  now,  being  disengaged  from 
that  bond,  it  is  seen  alone,  in  its  universality. 

498.  Universalisation  therefore  is,  properly  speaking,  the 
function  which  produces  ideas,*  while  abstraction  is  the  func- 
tion which  changes  their  form  and  mode  of  being. 

Observation  II. 

Universalisatum  produces  the  species,  abstraction  the  genera. 

499.  All  antiquity  has  distinguished  things  into  two  classes, 
namely,  genera  and  species. 

So  universal  a  consent  induces  the  belief  that  this  mode  of 
classification  is  not  arbitrary,  but  founded  in  the  very  nature 
of  the  faculties  of  the  human  soul. 

And  such  is  really  the  case ;  for  on  careful  reflection  we 
find  that  the  species  and  the  genera  answer,  respectively,  to  the 
two  faculties  of  universalisation  and  abstraction. 

The  faculty  of  universalisation^  or  of  forming  ideas  gives 
us  the  species  (hence  the  species  are  also  called  ideas  ^).  To 
form  genera^  on  the  contrary,  we  require  furthermore  the 
faculty  of  abstraction. 


*  It  is  worth  while  to  observe,  how 
all  the  greatest  philosophers  of  anti- 
quity were  aware  that  to  kturw  is  simply 
to  apprehend  the  universal.  Not  only 
Plato,  but  Aristotle  himself  says  this 
expressly  in  many  places.  Let  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  the  Metaphysics 
suffice  (Lib.  III.,  lect.  ix.) :  *Quatenus 
universale  quid  est,  eatenus  omnia 
cognoscimus.'  On  which  passage  S. 
Thomas  comments  as  follows  :  *  Thus 
therefore  the  knowledge  of  particular 
things  is  not  had  except  in  so  far  as 
universals  are  known  by  us.* — *Sic 
igitur  scientia  de  rebus  singularibus  non 
habetur  nisi  in  quantum  sciuntur  uni- 


versalia.'  We  must  therefore  have 
some  universal  present  to  our  mind  in 
order  that  we  may  know  particular 
things  ;  and  thus  it  is,  I  may  fairly  say, 
with  the  unanimous  consent  of  anti- 
quity, that  I  place  in  the  faculty  of 
universalisation  the  fount  of  human 
cognitions. 

*  The  term  species  originally  signi- 
fied aspect,  thing  seen,  representation, 
idea,  &c.  How  then  did  it  come  to  be 
applied  to  express  certain  classes  of 
things  ?  I  answer,  because  every  idea, 
being  universal,  is  the  foundation  of  a 
class. 
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Observation  III. 

Doctrine  of  Plato  concerning  genera  and  species. 

500.  The  truth  last  enunciated  gives  us  a  clue  to  under- 
stand an  important  doctrine  of  Plato  concerning  ideas. 

The  Ideas  which  Plato  considered  to  be  substances  separate 
from  real  things,  and  subsisting  by  themselves,  were  (be  it 
well  noted)  the  species,  not  the  genera.^ 


>  It  is  nevertheless  certain  that  Plato 
in  many  places  speaks  doubtfully  of 
his  ideas,  so  that  it  seems  as  if  they 
were  of  the  abstract  kind,  namely, 
ideas  of  the  things  divested  of  their 
accidents.  But  thb  manner  of  speaking 
(for  which  however  there  is  a  reason 
which  I  shall  mention  later)  does  not 
prevent  one  from  seeing  the  main  drift 
of  his  thought.  S.  Thomas  expounding 
this  platonic  thought,  uses  words  which 
coincide  with  my  interpretation,  as  for 
instance  where  he  says,  that  Plato's 
species  were  substances  of  the  indi- 
Tjidual  things  (In  Metaph,  Arist.  Lib. 
viii.  Lect.  xxi.)  Accordingly,  to  each 
individual  thing  which  m  some  way 
differs  from  others  (all  these  things, 
however,  being  considered  as  perfect) 
there  corresponds  an  idea,  an  exemplar 
whence  the  maker  of  the  thing  copied 
and  formed  it ;  and  whence  he  can 
always  copy  and  form  new  ones,  pro- 
vided they  be  reducible  to  the  one 
type.  The  correctness  of  this  interpre- 
tation seems  to  be  borne  out  by  all  that 
Aristotle  says  (Lib.  viii.  Metaph,  Lect. 
xvi. )  about  the  way  in  which  Plato  came 
to  adopt  his  doctrine.  That  I  am 
probably  right  in  the  view  I  attribute 
to  Plato  seems  to  be  further  confirmed 
by  a  statement  made  by  himself  on  the 
subject  of  species  and  genera.  He  tells 
us  that  when  something  *  common  *  is 
predicated  of  many  beings,  but  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  belongs  to  one  before 
it  belongs  to  another  (the  ancient  phrase 
was,  secundum  prius  et  posierius),  this 
'common'  cannot  be  a  thing  existing 
by  itself  and  apart  from  the  beings  to 
which  it  is  attributed  ;  and  this  is  the 
case  as  regards  genera.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  *  common  *  exists  by  itself 
outside  of  the  beings  to  which  it  is 
attributed,  when  it  is  predicated  equally 
of  many  beings ;    and  this  is  true  as 


regards  species.  The  individuals  of  a 
species  then,  according  to  Plato,  must 
be  such  as  to  have  no  difference  either 
in  the  qualities  or  the  degrees  of  their 
being,  but  must  be  perfectly  equal,  at 
least  in  all  that  they  have  of  pK:>sitive. 
I  conclude  therefore  that  the  species  as 
understood  by  Plato  were  ideas,  not 
abstract^  but  universal  only,  into  which 
there  enters  indeed  all  that  is  intellectu- 
ally perceived  in  an  individual,  but 
not  the  real  individual  itself,  the  matter 
of  the  perception  or,  more  generally, 
the  subsistence^  which,  as  I  have 
shown  above,  never  enters  into  ideas 
(401-403). 

If  the  Platonic  species  are  under- 
stood in  this  way,  some  of  the  objections 
which  Aristotle  brings  against  his 
master's  doctrine  would  seem  to  fall  to 
the  ground.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the 
place  where  he  endeavours  to  prove 
against  Plato  that  matter  xsiMsX  enter  into 
the  formation  of  the  species  of  things 
{Metaph.  L.  viii.),  there  seems  to  me  to 
be  nothing  but  an  ambiguity  of  expres- 
sion, a  misconception.  Doubtless,  when 
I  think  of  a  corporeal  thing,  I  think  also 
of  the  matter  of  which  the  thing  must 
be  composed ;  but  this  my  idea  of  the 
matter  is  not  the  matter  itself.  Now 
if  by  species  we  understand  the  idea^ 
matter  does  not  enter  into  the  species. 
Hence  S.  Thomas,  in  order  to  remove 
the  ambiguity,  and  to  defend  in  some 
way  the  Philosopher  so  venerated  in 
his  time,  said  that  the  matter  which 
entered  into  the  formation  of  the  species^ 
was  not  the  identical  matter  which 
constitutes  the  proper  principle  of  the 
individual — *  non  haec  materia  quse  est 
proprium  principium  individui,* — but 
matter  considered  in  general ;  which  is 
the  same  as  saying  the  idea  of  matter: 
— *  Into  the  notion  of  the  species  man, 
flesh  and  bones  enter,    but  not    this 
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This  leads  me  to  think  that  the  Athenian  philosopher  had 
some  inkling  of  the  distinction  between  the  functions  of 
universalisation  and  abstraction. 

In  fact,  amongst  Plato's  ideas  there  were  the  exemplars 
of  particular*  things.  Now  the  exemplar  according  to  which 
the  artificer  works  must  be  complete  in  all  its  parts  (398-401), 
and  must  be  furnished,  not  merely  with  what  is  essential  to 
the  thing,  but  also  with  all  those  accidents  which  are  suitable 
to  it :  and  though  the  accidents  may  vary,  it  is  nevertheless 
necessary  that  the  thing  should  have  some  of  them  ;  so  that  if 
the  artificer  had  only  a  notion  of  the  thing  in  the  abstract 
and  could  conceive  nothing  further  of  it,  he  would  never  be 
able  to  produce  it  outwardly. 

501.  But  this  would  not  yet  suffice  to  make  us  understand 
well  what  the  ideas  of  Plato  were,  or  form  a  true  concept 
of  the  nature  of  species.  It  is,  moreover,  necessary  to  know 
what  follows. 

Plato  had  observed  that  every  being  in  this  world  is  sus- 
ceptive of  greater  or  less  perfection. 

I  can  therefore,  he  said  to  himself,  push  my  concept  of 
any  being  further  and  further  until  I  arrive  at  its  complete 
and  ultimate  perfection ;  or  at  any  rate  this  involves  no 
absurdity.  For  every  being  therefore  there  is  such  a  concept 
as  represents  it  in  all  the  perfection  of  which  its  nature  is 
capable,  and  without  any  defect  whatever. 

Plato  held  that  this  absolute  and  complete  concept  of  any 
being  could  be  but  one ;  that  is  to  say,  that  a  being  could 
not  be  conceived  as  furnished  with  its  ultimate  perfection,  ex- 
cept in  one  mode  only :  and  indeed  this  kind  of  intellectual 
optimism  seems  probable.  But  leaving  aside  this  question 
which  belongs  to  Ontology,  I  argue  thus :  If  a  being  can  be 
naturally  perfect  in  two  modes,  it  has  two  primitive  concepts, 


flesh  and  these  bones  which  are  the 
individuating  principles  of  Socrates  and 
of  Plato  * — *  De  ratione  speciei  hominis 
sunt  cames  et  ossa,  non  autem  hae 
cames  et  hsec  ossa  quae  sunt  principia 
Socratis  et  Platonis'  {^Contra  Gent,  II. 
xcii. )  It  would  appear,  however,  as  I 
have  already  observed,  that  Aristotle 


also,  in  other  places,  saw  that  the 
principle  whence  the  spcci€s  arise  is  the 
universalisation  of  an  individual,  and 
not  abstraction.  Thus  in  the  eighth 
Book  of  the  Metaphysics  he  compares 
species  to  numbers,  and  says,  that  every 
unit  added  to  a  number  causes  in  it 
ipso  facto  a  change  of  species. 
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two  exemplars,  two  ideas ;  and  these  constitute  two  species  of 
things.  Viewing  therefore  the  matter  in  this  light,  it  would 
be  true  that  the  individual  of  a  species  can  be  naturally 
perfect  only  in  one  mode :  for  if  it  could  be  perfect  in  two,  it 
would  constitute  or  belong  to  two  species. 

From  this  it  follows,  that  to  the  one  idea,  which  represents 
the  being  in  its  typical  perfectibility,  are  reduced  the  other 
ideas  which  represent  the  same  being  as  defective  in  some 
part  All  of  them  are  that  same  idea,  less  only  the  element 
whose  absence  makes  it  imperfect. 

502.  Wherefore,  if  an  artist  had  in  his  mind  the  perfect 
idea  of  a  thing,  he  could  by  means  of  it  execute  a  perfect 
work,  and  still  more  easily  all  the  imperfect  ones,  which  are 
reduced  to  it  as  the  imperfect  to  the  perfect 

503.  We  can  thus  see  whence  the  species  of  things  arises. 
The  species  is  constituted  by  that  most  perfect  idea  which, 
although  it  contains  all  the  accidents  of  the  thing  (because, 
being  the  perfect  exemplar,  it  requires  these  also,  and 
determines  them  by  receiving  from  among  them  such  as  are 
necessary  to  its  perfection),  has  nevertheless  an  indefinite 
number  of  other  ideas  subordinate  to  itself,  Le,  representing 
the  thing  in  its  various  states  of  imperfection,  and  therefore 
not  constituting  a  new  species,  since  they  are  not  truly 
different  ideas^  but  that  selfsame  most  perfect  idea,  curtailed 
indeed  of  some  part  or  quality,  but  not  changed  into  another. 

ARTICLE  III. 
Synthesis  of  ideas, 

504.  Besides  the  faculties  above  enumerated,  we  have  also 
the  power  of  giving  our  attention  to  many  ideas  simultaneously, 
and  of  reducing  them  to  unity  through  the  relation  seen  to 
exist  between  them. 

This  is  the  same  as  saying  that  we  have  the  power  of 
forming  complex  ideas. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

A  FOURTH  WAY  OF  EXPLAINING  THE  ORIGIN  OF  ACQUIRED 
IDEAS  GENERALLY;  U.  BY  MEANS  OF  A  SUMMARY 
CLASSIFICATION  OF  THEM. 


ARTICLE    I. 
Classification  of  our  inUlledions. 

505.  By  intellection  I  mean  every  act  of  the  mind  having 
for  its  term  an  idea,  either  alone  or  conjoined  with  something 
else,  or  the  mode  of  an  idea. 

506.  Hence  all  our  intellections  are  reduced  to  the  three 
following  classes : — 

1st  class :  Intellectual  perceptions. 

2nd  class :  Idea^  properly  so  called 

3rd  class :  Modes  of  ideas} 
Intellectual  perception^  as  I  have  said  (495),  is  the  judgment 
we  make  of  a  thing  as  subsisting,  and  which  causes  in  us  the 
persuasion  of  that  subsistence.  It  is  the  compound  result  of 
two  elements,  the  judgment  on  the  subsistence  and  the  idea 
of  the  thing. 

507.  It  would  be  well  to  distinguish  the  modes  of  ideas^ 
from  the  ideas  themselves,  reserving  the  term  idea,  as  Plato 
does  (501),^  for  the  full  species ^  and  using  the  phrase  modes  of 
ideas  to  signify  abstractions,  and  groups  of  ideas. 


*  Of  all  these  intellections  we  have 
also  the  memory y  if  we  had  them  in  the 
past,  and  the  imagination  if  we  frame 
them  on  the  model  of  others  which  we 
have  had.  But,  not  to  make  the  argu- 
ment too  complicated,  I  refrain  from 
dwelling  on  these  powers  here. 

*  In  order  to  confirm  the  explana- 
tion I  have  given  of  the  Platonic  ideas, 
and  throw  some  light  on  an  important 


point  in  the  history  of  Ancient  Philo- 
sophy, I  beg  leave  to  add  a  remark. 
It  has  been  much  disputed  by  modern 
philosophers  whether  the  numbers  of 
Pythagoras  were  the  same  as  the  ideas 
01  Plato.  For  me  it  is  enough  to 
observe  that  numbers  are  abstract  ideas^ 
while  the  Platonic  ideas  which  are  to 
serve  as  exemplars  cannot  certainly  be 
other  than  specific   ideas.      Of   them 
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508.  But  it  is  usual  to  give  the  name  of  ideas  to  these 
modes  also,  calling  them  abstract  ideas ^  and  complex  ideas. 

According  to  this  nomenclature  thore  would  be  three 
classes  of  ideas :  (i)  Ideas  properly  so  called ;  (2)  abstract 
ideas ;  (3)  complex  ideas. 

The  sources  of  these  three  classes  of  ideas  are  the  three 
above-named  intellectual  functions — i,e.  universalisation,  which 
produces  ideas  properly  so  called  (one  of  which  is  the  perfect 
idea)  (503) ;  abstractiotiy  which  produces  abstract  ideas ;  and 
syntJiesis  of  ideas y  which  produces  complex  ideas, 

509.  But,  as  I  have  said  (507),  dbtract  ideas  and  complex 
ideas  do  not  contain  anything  beyond  the  full  ideas.  These 
three  kinds  of  ideas  are  distinguished  solely  by  the  different 
way  in  which  our  mind  considers  them.  If  it  considers  them 
as  they  are  when  first  produced,  they  are  full  ideas}  If  it 
considers  them  in  some  of  their  parts,  leaving  aside  the  rest 
(abstraction,  analysis),  they  take  the  name  of  abstract  ideas. 
If  it  considers  them  in  union  with  other  ideas  (synthesis), 
they  take  the  name  of  complex  ideas.  These  terms  indicate 
therefore  three  modes  of  our  intellectual  attention,  and  conse- 
quently three  modes  of  the  ideas,  which  are  the  object  of  it ; 
but  not,  strictly  speaking,  three  classes  of  ideas. 

Cicero  writes  :  *  Nos  recte  specUm  pos-  and  notions  of  the  Divine  Mind,  as  also 

sumus  dicere  *  (Academ.  Lib.  i. )    Pure  other  minds,  and  souls  :  in  the  latter 

numbers  can    never  be  exemplars   of  are    contained    numbers   and   figures.' 

things ;  just  as  a  pure  abstraction  cannot  *  Vult  enim    (Plato)  esse  intelligibile 

be  used  by  an  artist  as  the  exemplar  by  primum  et  secundum  :  in  eo  ideas,  Le. 

which  to  execute  a  statue  or  any  other  Divinae  mentis  species,  notionesque,  et 

work.    Plato  therefore  by  substituting  mentes  alias,  et  animas  contineri ;  in 

ideas  for  numbers  perfected  the  doctrine  hoc  numeros  et  Hguras '  (in  Thecetet. 

of  which  Pythagoras  had  an  inkling —  — See  also  Dial.  vi.  De  Repub,^  in  fin.) 

at  least  his  way  of  speaking  admits  of  Here  then   we  have  the  exemplar^ 

this  construction.      Towards  this  im-  ideas  separated  from  and  placed  before 

provement   it   seems   that   the  Pytha-  numbers^     because    these    latter    are 

goreans  themselves  had  already  made  drawn  from  the  former  by  means  of 

some  advance,  as  we  may  gather  from  abstraction,  and  are  a  part  of  them  as 

certain    passages    in   the    Timceus    of  all  abstractions  are  parts  of  tdeas. 

Plato.      It  is  remarkable  that  modem  *  It  should  be  noted,  that  when 

writers   (Briicker  especially)  have  not  first  produced,  the  ideas  of  things  are 

perceived  this  difference,  though  it  is  full  species^  that  is,  they  have  idl  the 

very  clearly  indicated  by  Plato  himself.  constitutives  of  the  things  represented 

The  Platonic  doctrine  on  this  point  is  by  them,  the  accidental  ones  included  ; 

thus  stated    by  the    eminent   Tuscan  but  they  are  not  perfect  species^   since 

philosopher  Marsilius   Ficinus  :    *  Ac-  the  things  that  produce  them  are  not 

cording  to  Plato  there  is  a  first  and  a  perfect.    To  make  them  perfect,  another 

second  intelligible ;  in  the  former  are  intellectual  operation  is  required,  which 

contained  the  ideas,  that  is,  the  species  I  call  integration. 


A  DIFFICULTY. 
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ARTICLE   II. 

Where  lies  the  diffUuliy  of  explaining  the  three  classes  of  ideas  just 

enumerated. 

510.  Our  mind  performs  three  successive  operations :  (i) 
it  perceives  intellectually;  (2)  it  separates  the  idea  from  the 
perception ;  (3)  it  draws  from  the  idea  the  abstracts,  which 
are  also  the  links  whereby  ideas  are  joined  together  and 
complex  ideas  formed.* 

The  first  of  these  three  operations  is  performed  through 
universalisatioft ;  the  second  through  an  abstraction  exercised 
on  the  perceptions ;  the  third  through  an  abstraction  exercised 
an  the  ideas  already  formed. 

511.  Universalisatiofi  has  no  need  of  the  faculty  of  reflec- 
tion?   It  takes  place  by  a  direct  and  natural  action  of  our 


'  Complex  ideas  are  formed  subse- 
quenUy  to  the  abstract  by  reflection. 
When  reflection  and  abstract  ideas  are 
explained,  it  is  no  longer  difficult  to 
understand  the  formation  of  complex 
ideas :  hence  I  do  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  dwell  on  these. 

•  If  by  reflection  is  meant  thcU 
capacity  which  the  intellectual  faculty 
has  of  turning  itself  upon  the  products 
of  its  own  operations^  universalisation 
has  no  need  of  reflection.  On  the  one 
hand  there  is  the  sensation  which  is  a 
direct  act  of  our  soul,  and  on  the  other 
there  is  the  intuition  of  being — also  a 
direct  act ;  and  in  the  midst  of  these 
there  is  the  unity  of  the  subject,  pos- 
sessed at  once  of  the  sensation  and  of 
the  idea.  The  consciousness  of  feeling 
the  one  while  having  intuition  of  the 
other,  is  universalisation  almost  com- 
pleted. 

But  if  by  reflection  we  mean  a  ca- 
pcuity  of  the  spirit  to  turn  itself  upon 
its  own  operations^  it  might  be  said 
that  there  is  a  partial  reflection  in  the 
primitive  synthesis  as  well  as  in  the  uni- 
versalisation which  is  therein  contained. 
For  the  subject — which  by  reason  of  the 
unity  of  the  feeling  of  its  own  self  con- 
nects the  sensations  and  the  idea  of 
being — turns  itself  upon  its  sensations, 
although  it  does  this  by  another  kind 
of  operation,  which  is  in  itself  direct. 
We    might  therefore  distinguish  two 


reflections,  the  one  on  sensations  and 
the  other  on  ideas.  Reflection  on 
sensations  is  a  direct  act  in  respect  of 
the  intellectual  faculty ^  to  which  alone  it 
belongs  ;  and  it  is  a  reflex  act  in  respect 
of  the  spirit,  to  which  that  act  and 
the  sensations  on  which  it  turns  equally 
belong.  I  make  this  observation  in 
order  to  prevent  all  ambiguity.  Never- 
theless, as  a  general  rule,  I  use  the 
word  reflection  to  indicate  a  reflection, 
not  of  the  spirit,  but  of  the  intellectual 
faculty.  The  reflection  spoken  of  by 
Scholastic  writers,  when  they  tell  us 
that  '  The  understanding  knows  parti- 
culars by  a  certain  reflection  *  {per 
quandam  reflexioneffi),  must  be  under- 
stood in  the  other  sense,  (See  note  to 
252). 

The  whole  defect  in  this  their 
manner  of  expressing  themselves  con- 
sisted in  saying  understanding  instead 
of  spirit  ;  for  it  is  the  spirit 
which  perceives  (through  the  sensi- 
tive faculty)  the  particular  sensa- 
tions, and  (through  the  intellectual 
faculty)  the  universals ;  and  which,  by 
uniting  together  these  two  elements, 
produces  to  itself  one  sole  perception  ; 
wherein  it  is  said  to  know  both  the 
particulars  (the  things  felt)  by  re- 
flecting on  them,  and  the  universals  by 
that  direct  act  whereby  it  sees  being. 
S.  Thomas  puts  us  on  the  way  to  this 
interpretation  of  the  above  scholastic 
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spirit,  which,  leaving  aside  the  judgment  affirmative  of  the 
subsistence  inherent  in  the  perception,  retains  the  determinate 
idea  alone.  By  determinate  idea  I  mean  that  union  between 
the  thing  felt  and  the  idea  of  being,  which  is  effected  in  virtue 
of  the  unity  of  the  human  subject,  at  once  sentient  and  pos- 
sessed of  the  intuition  of  being ;  so  that  these  two  elements 
— ue.  beings  as  determinable,  and  the  thing  felt,  as  determinant 
— come  of  themselves  to  be  found  together  in  the  same 
subject,  and  are  conjoined,  by  the  identityy  so  to  speak,  of  the 
place  in  which  they  meet. 

512.  Abstraction^  on  the  contrary,  is  an  operation  of  the 
faculty  of  reflection ;  for  I  cannot  abstract  anything  either 
from  my  perceptions  or  from  my  ideas  unless  by  turning  my 
reflection  on  them. 

513.  Now  the  primitive  synthesis^  wherein  universalisa-^ 
tion  is  already  contained — although  as  yet  bound  up  with  an 
extraneous  element—  is  not  a  deliberate  act ;  it  is  formed,  or 
at  least  aided,  by  nature,  which  has  placed  in  man  a  vigilant 
mind  like,  so  to  speak,  an  eye  wide  open  to  see  all  that  comes 
before  it— a  mind  essentially  possessed  of  the  intuition  of 
being. 

Consequently  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how,  given 
the  sensations,  the  operation  of  primitive  synthesis  is  per- 
formed by  the  soul  spontaneously,  since  in  respect  of  this 
operation,  the  soul  is  already  in  a  state  of  activity  and  in 
motion  by  virtue  of  its  nature. 

As  regards  universalisationy  therefore,  there  is  no  need  for 
me  to  explain  how  the  soul  moves  from  the  state  of  qui- 
escence, even  as  many  words  are  not  needed  to  explain  how 
the  sun  illuminates  an  object  presented  to  it,  when  once  it  is 
known  that  the  sun  is  continually  in  the  act  of  darting  forth 
its  rays  all  around.  But  what  remains  for  me  to  do,  is  to 
describe  accurately  how  this  operation  takes  place,  and  to 
analyse  it  in  all  its  parts. 

With  abstraction  the  case  is  different.     Since  this  function 


saying  where  he  remarks  that  sometimes      properly  speaking,  be  attributed  to  the 
by  an  impropriety  of  speech  we  attri-      spirit  {De  f^erit,  Q.  x.  Art.  ix.  ad  3). 
bute  to  the  understanding  what  should, 
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belongs  to  reflection,  which  is  a  voluntary  faculty,  and  not 
moving  by  itself,  of  its  own  nature,  it  must  needs  proceed 
always  from  an  act  of  man's  own  will.  Here  therefore  it  is 
necessary  to  assign  a  sufficient  reason  why  the  will  decides  on 
setting  reflection  to  work  on  the  perceptions  and  the  ideas, 
and  from  the  former  to  abstract  the  latter,  and  again  from 
these  the  ideas  which  are  called  abstract. 

Unless  this  be  done,  we  can  never  say  that  we  have 
explained  the  acts  of  the  faculties  in  question,  and  shown  the 
origin  of  abstract  ideas,  and  of  the  complex  ones,  which  are 
derived  from  them. 

Let  us  then  take  this  matter  in  hand,  assuming  the  per- 
ceptions as  already  formed,  and  we  shall  return  to  these 
afterwards,  and  describe  how  they  can  be  formed  by  means 
of  the  primitive  synthesis. 

ARTICLE  III. 

Necessity  of  language  for  moving  our  understanding  to  form  abstract 

ideas, 

514.  Our  faculty  of  reasoning  has  not  a  self-moving 
activity  independently  of  external  stimuli. 

This  is  a  truth  proved  by  experience,  and  by  the  nature 
of  the  human  understanding. 

Were  we  left  entirely  to  ourselves,  and  to  the  internal 
forces  which  constitute  our  nature,  and  were  not  brought  into 
contact  with,  or  affected  by,  any  of  the  forces  outside  of  us, 
our  understanding  could  never  begin  to  move,  or  make  the 
least  act  of  any  kind,  although  Omnipotence  should  preserve 
us  for  thousands  of  years  in  this  state  of  isolation  from  other 
beings.  All  would  remain  perfectly  quiescent  in  us,  and 
necessarily  so  ;  for  there  would  be  nothing  to  set  our  under- 
standing in  motion,  and  no  term  for  it  to  be  directed  to. 
Ours  would  be  an  existence  resembling  non-existence — a 
state  which  affords  matter  for  deep  philosophical  meditation, 
and  furnishes  a  key  to  the  most  marvellous  secrets  of  the 
study  of  man  (Teodicea,  n.  90). 

Let  us  therefore  see  what  kind  of  stimulus  is  required 
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(i)  for  the  act  of  perception,  (2)  for  universalisation,  (3)  for 
the  formation  of  abstract  ideas ;  and  how  our  intellectual 
faculty  is  moved  to  each  of  these  operations. 

§  I. 

Our  soul  is  drawn  to  the  act  of  perception  by  sensible  things, 

515.  In  order  that  we  may  perceive  a  thing,  it  is  necessary 
that  it  be  presented  to  our  perceptive  faculty.* 

Unless  therefore  some  term  be  presented  to  the  act  of 
this  faculty,  we  can  neither  have  a  sensation  nor  a  thought ; 
our  soul  remains  in  that  motionless  state  which  I  have  just 
described,  and  which  constitutes  one  of  the  limitations  of  the 
human  understanding. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  the  action  of  our  spirit  is  limited  by 
its  term. 

If  then  the  term  is  what  draws  forth  our  intelligent  spirit 
into  its  proper  act,  wherein  its  action  rests,  we  must  concede 
that  the  presence  of  the  term  accounts  only  for  that  special 
activity  which  has  reference  to  and  terminates  in  it. 

Consequently,  the  term  cannot  explain  an  activity  different 
in  nature  or  higher  in  degree,  than  that  which  ends  in  the 
term  itself. 

516.  Now,  according  to  these  principles,  it  is  clear  that 
the  corporeal  things  falling  under  our  senses  cannot  move  our 
spirit  to  abstraction,  or  to  any  other  act  except  perception. 

In  fact,  the  sensations  present  to  our  spirit  sensible  things, 
and  these  account  for  a  new  activity  besides  the  innate  one 
of  the  intuition  of  being. 

But  again,  *  the  terms  limit  and  terminate  in  themselves 
the  activity  of  our  spirit.' 

Therefore  that  activity  of  our  spirit  which  is  set  in  motion 
by  the  sensible  things  acting  on  us  cannot  go  beyond,  but  is 
bounded  by  them.  These,  therefore,  cannot  account  for  that 
activity  by  which  the  spirit  forms  abstract  ideas ;  for  abstract 
ideas  are  not  sensible  objects. 

*  Not  as  bodies  stand  in  the  pre-      of  the  acts  are  present  to  the  spirit  that 
sence  of  one  another,  but  as  the  terms      performs  those  acts. 
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When,  therefore,  the  senses  present  to  us  anything  cor- 
poreal, I^  understand  well  enough  how  our  intelligence  can  be 
attracted  and  moved  by  it,  and  perceive  the  corporeal  being. 
This  faculty  being  naturally  active  and  always  with  its  eyes, 
so  to  speak,  wide  open,  a  term  has  only  to  present  itself,  in 
order  to  be  at  once  caught  sight  of  and  cognised. 

What  then  is  this  presenting  of  a  term  to  our  intelligence 
so  as  to  be  seen  by  it }  Whence  does  such  presenting  arise  ? 
Originally,  it  does  not,  and  cannot  arise,  except  from  the 
sense.  We,  as  sensitive,  receive  in  us,  by  means  of  our 
external  organs,  the  action  of  corporeal  agents.  Hence 
the  agent,  being  in  us  by  its  action,  is  placed  where  our  mind 
can  see  it ;  for  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  that  which 
is  in  ourselves  can  be  seen  by  us.  I  repeat,  we  have  by 
nature  a  mind  which  always  sees,  and  is  always  on  the  alert 
to  see  everything  which  affects,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
affects,  our  sensitivity  (Teodicea,  n.  153). 

Such  being  the  case,  it  is  obvious  that  sensible  things  can 
attract  to  them  the  attention  of  our  spirit ;  therefore,  they  can 
also  be  cognised  by  us  without  anything  else  being  needed ; 
since  we  have  here  all  that  is  requisite  for  this  mental  opera- 
tion, namely,  on  the  one  hand,  the  faculty  (the  intelligence), 
and  on  the  other,  the  terms  capable  of  drawing  this  faculty 
into  its  act,  that  act  which  terminates  in  them. 

Given  therefore  the  sensations,  we  can  see  at  once  that 
nothing  else  is  wanted  to  enable  the  intelligence  to  form  per- 
ceptions of  individual  corporeal  things,*  or  in  other  words, 
that  these  things  perceived  by  us  sensibly  can  ipso  facto  be 
perceived  intellectually. 

517.  Now,  seeing  that  we  do  not  always  take  the  coporeal 
images  of  the  things  seen  by  us,  for  the  subsistent  things 
themselves  ;  and  that  we  can  notice  a  difference  between  the 
first  and  the  second  (whatever  that  difference  may  be) ;  it  is, 
at  least,  probable  that  we  can  be  moved  by  these  images  to 
form  pure  ideas,  i.e.  divested  of  the  persuasion  of  the  actual 
presence  and  subsistence  of  beings.     Hence,  as  the  sefisations 

^  I  speak  here  of  external  sensations ;  the  same  doctrine  may  be  applied  to 
the  internal  sentiment. 
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give  occasion  to  the  intellectual  perceptions  ^  so  the  more  attenu- 
ated images  give  occasion  to  the  ideas  of  corporeal  things 
separated  from  the  persuasion  and  the  judgment  affirmative 
of  their  subsistence.  Therefore  that  kind  of  abstraction  which 
consists  in  detaching  ideas  from  perceptions^  seems  to  have  a 
sufficient  cause  in  the  p/tantasms,  or  corporeal  images,  just  as 
the  perceptions  of  bodies  have  a  sufficient  cause  in  the 
sensations. 

Observations. 

On  the  limits  of  the  intelleducU  deiielopment  attainable  by  human  beings 
cut  off  from  all  society^  and  whose  intdligaice  therefore  would  have 
no  other  stimuli  than  sensations  and  corporecU  images, 

518.  The  sensations  and  phantasms,  then,  are  followed  by 
intellective  perceptions  and  by  full  specific  ideas. 

Hence,  supposing  that  a  human  being  is  acted  upon  by 
sensible  things,  this  will  sufficiently  account  for  three  activities : 
(i)  that  which  he  puts  forth  by  the  act  ol  sensation  and  of  the 
forming  of  corporeal  images ;  (2)  that  which  is  exhibited  in 
him  in  virtue  of  the  laws  of  the  animal  instinct  corresponding 
to  these  two  activities ;  (3)  that  by  which  he  forms  the  per- 
ceptions and,  together  with  them,  the  full  spmfic  ideas  of 
corporeal  things. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  nature  and  the  limits  of  this  third 
species  of  activity. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  our  intellective  perceptiofts  and  full 
specific  ideas  of  corporeal  things,  that  they  follow  upon,  and 
are  inseparably  conjoined  with  what  is  either  felt  by  us,  or 
imagined.  By  the  intellectual  perception  we  indeed  judge  that 
the  thing  which  acts  sensibly  in  us  subsists,  but  we  do  not  go 
any  further ;  all  terminates  in  the  particular  thing  felt  Thus 
the  intellectual  perception  consists  of  an  idea  tied  with  a  sense-- 
perception,  plus  the  judgment  affirmative  of  subsistence.  Now, 
owing  to  this  tie  of  the  idea  with  the  sense-perception,  it  comes 
to  pass  that  the  first  is  bound  to  act  in  unison  with  the  second, 
in  the  same  way  that  our  right  eye  cannot  help  acting  in 
unison  with  the  left ;  or,  to  say  better,  the  idea  is  like  to 
a  generous  steed  which,  if  yoked  with  a  much  slower  and 
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heavier   animal   than  himself,  has  his  speed  restrained   and 
must  accommodate  it  to  the  sluggish  pace  of  his  fellow. 

The  idea  so  tied  with  sense-perception  cannot,  therefore,  go 
one  hair's  breadth  beyond  it.  Consequently,  a  human  being 
with  only  this  kind  of  ideas  could  not,  in  his  movements  and 
actions,  exceed  the  sphere  of  the  movements  and  actions 
possible  to  the  beasts,  which  are  led  by  sense  and  instinct 
alone.  Hence,  whenever  human  beings  were  found  in  some 
wild  forest  where  they  had  been  lost  from  their  infancy,  and  had 
remained  bereft  of  all  chance  of  communing  with  other  human 
beings,  as  well  as  of  the  aid  of  language,  and  with  no  other 
stimuli  to  act  upon  them  than  the  sensations  natural  in  that 
state,  they  never  exhibited  any  indications  of  intellectual 
development,  but  showed  evidently  that  they  had  not  been 
able  to  rise  ever  so  little  above  the  level  of  sensible  things, 
and  to  follow  other  than  a  brut^-like  life.  Guided  merely 
by  instinct  (for  the  faculty  of  reason,  although  existing  in 
them,  did  not  lead  the  instinct  but  simply  followed  in  its 
track),  they  never  attained  to  that  stage  of  existence  which  is, 
in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  entitled  to  the  name  of  human, 
and  which  is  seen  in  those  born  and  educated  in  the  bosom  of 
society.  The  same  may,  in  due  proportion,  be  said  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  who  have  received  no  special  training. 

All  this  is  simply  a  consequence  of  the  law  we  have  laid 
down,  namely,  that  *  The  action  of  the  human  spirit  is  limited 
by  its  term.' 

So  long,  then,  as  the  term  of  that  action  consists  only  of 
corporeal  things  (and  here  we  suppose  that  these  things  do 
not  as  yet  perform  the  office  of  signs),  our  spirit  cannot  put 
forth  any  other  activity  than  that  which  terminates  and  obtains 
its  end  in  them.  Therefore  the  spirit,  in  that  condition, 
is  unable  to  think  except  corporeal  and  individual  things.  The 
ideas,  then,  of  which  I  have  spoken  are  always  closely  con- 
joined with  the  sensations  or  the  images  and  cannot  be 
separated  from  either  of  them. 

Our  spirit,  therefore,  by  means  of  these  ideas,  cannot  get 
much  beyond  the  point  to  which  the  sensations  and  the 
instincts  alone  would  lead  it. 

VOL.  II.  H 
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§  2. 

The  corporeal  images  sufficiently  account  for  that  cutiidty  by  which  our 
spirit  forms  ideas  separated  from  perceptions, 

519.  Abstraction  is  performed  on  that  which  is  already  in 
our  mind,  and  it  is  of  two  species :  the  first,  less  properly 
called  abstraction,  is  exercised  on  the  perceptions,  from  which 
ideas  are  separated ;  the  second  is  exercised  on  ideas,  the 
result  being  what  I  have  called  abstract  ideas  (494-498). 

The  first  may  proceed  from  reflection ;  but  the  second 
mu$t. 

The  abstraction  which  is  exercised  on  the  perceptions^ 
Consists  in  fixing  one's  attention  on  the  simple  appreliension 
of  the  thing  (the  idea),  leaving  aside  the  judgment  on  its 
subsistence. 

The  abstraction  which  is  exercised  on  idea^,  consists  in 
reflecting  upon  them  and  fixing  the  attention  on  a  part  of 
an  idea,  be  this  part  something  essential  or  something  acci- 
dental to  the  being  which  is  thought  in  that  idea. 

In  the  first  kind  of  abstraction,  the  idea  of  the  thing 
remains  entire,  it  represents  an  object  as  yet  with  all  its 
parts  ;  there  is  nothing  wanting  except  the  persuasion  of  the 
subsistence  of  the  object. 

520.  Now  this  persuasion  of  the  subsistence  may  be 
detached,  not  merely  by  means  of  reflection,  but  also 
naturally,  as  we  have  indicated  already,  by  means  of  the 
corporeal  images  which  remain  in  us  and  are  quickened  up 
in  our  interior  sensitivity  according  to  certain  laws  of  the 
animal  nature  ;  for  these  images  are  not  at  all  times  so  vivid, 
so  complete,  so  coherent  and  firm,  that  we  cannot  know  them 
as  a  thing  distinct  from  the  realities  present  to  us,  and  actually 
impressing  our  external  scnsories. 

§3. 

Language  is  sufficient  to  accomit  for  that  activity  whereby  we  form 

abstract  ideas, 

521.  But  how  is  our  reason  moved  to  form  abstract  ideas  ? 
If  the  sensations  and  the  images  cannot  move  it  to  this  opera- 
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tion,    whereby  its    development    is    increased,   what    other 

stimulus  will  be  required  ? 

In  the  first  place,  in  order  to  remove  any  objections  which 

might  be  raised,  I  must  observe  that  the  natural  act  by  which 

our  spirit  has  the  intuition  of  being  cannot  in  any  way  set 

the  mind  in  motion,  and  impel  it  to  occupy  itself  with  the 

work  of  abstraction. 

It  is  true  that  being  in  gefieral  is  always  present  to  our 

spirit,  and  keeps  it  in  a  primal  act  which   constitutes   the 

intellectual  faculty  itself.     But  since  the  activity  of  our  spirit 

terminates  and  rests  in  its  object,  and  in  that  only  (SiS) ;  it 

follows  that  being  in  general  (the  object  now  spoken  of)  does 

not  account  for  any  other  activity  than  that  which  terminates 

and  rests  in  it. 

The  primal  activity  of  our  spirit,  then,  is  an  immanent 

act,  which  does  not  move  accidentally ;  it  is  a  steady,  uniform, 

constant  vision  of  beings  and  nothing  more.     This  immovable 

and   direct   act,  therefore,  gives  Us  no  explanation  of  that 

activity  by  which  the  spirit  turns  its  attention  to  particular 

beings,  or  to  the  (abstract)  modes  of  them. 

How  then,  I  ask   again,  shall  our  reason  be  moved  to 

abstraction } 

By  means  of  signs.     Let  us  see  this. 

An  abstract  idea  is  merely  ^part  of  an  idea* 

In  order,  then,  to  explain  that  activity  by  which  we  form 

abstract  ideas,  it  is  necessary  to  indicate  a  cause  of  such  a 

nature  as  will  make  us  suspend  our  attention  from  the  idea 

as  a  whole,  and  limit  it  to  and  concentrate  it  upon  a  part 

only,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  rest. 

Let  us  take  as  an  instance  the  abstract  idea  of  humanity. 

Sense  furnishes  to  the  mind  the  matter  of  the  perception  of 

real  men  ;  but  humanity  in  the  abstract,  or  divested  of  all  the 

accidents  of  individual  men,  does  not  fall  under  the  senses, 

nor  is  there  anything  sensible  in  it, 

The  images  of  these  men  really  perceived,  either  owing  to 

casual  sensations  of  a  nature  akin  to  those  we  have  experienced, 

or  else  by  some  internal  movement  of  our  nervous  system, 

will  be  revived  in  us  with  more  or  less  vividness.     By  these 

H  2 
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images  our  mind  will  again  be  stimulated,  and,  in  consequence, 
form  the  full  idea  of  one  or  more  kinds  of  men. 

But  how  to  get  at  the  idea  of  humanity  ?  This  idea  is 
quite  a  different  thing  from  all  that  I  have  described.  It  is 
not  a  sensation,  not  a  corporeal  image,  not  an  object  of 
perception,  not  an  idea  separated  from  perception.  How 
then  can  we  think  of  it  ? 

The  law  which  we  discovered  and  laid  down  respecting 
the  motors  of  our  attention  was  this :  *  Our  spirit  is  not 
drawn  to  the  act  of  perception  otherwise  than  by  the  terms 
that  are  presented  to  it'  (515).  Now,  can  humanity  be 
presented  to  us  /;/  propria  personay  when  there  is  no  such 
thing  to  be  had  anywhere  ? 

Here  wc  must  obviously  and  necessarily  have  recourse  to 
a  vicarious  sign.  Humanity  has  no  existence  outside  of  the 
mind  ;  it  cannot  therefore  attract  our  attention,  unless  in 
some  sensible  sign  which,  being  external  to  the  mind,  holds 
the  place  of  that  idea,  thus  giving  it,  as  it  were,  subsistence. 
It  is  impossible,  then,  for  the  mind  to  conceive  abstract  ideas^ 
that  have  no  realities  corresponding  to  them,  unless  it  be 
moved  thereto  by  sensible  signs  which  may  take  the  place  of 
those  realities  and  represent,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately, 
raise  them  before  it  Let  us  see  how  signs  can  fulfil  so 
important  an  office. 

Signs,  whether  natural  or  conventional^  and  principally 
words,  express  whatever  meaning  a  tacit  or  expressed  con^ 
sensus  has  attached  to  them.  They  are  therefore  equally 
adapted  to  signify  a  subsistent  thing,  a  sensation,  an  image,  a 
complete  idea,  or  even  a  part  of  an  idea,  i.e.  a  single  quality 
common  to  many  objects,  but  isolated  from  them  ;  although 
this  quality,  thus  isolated,  does  not  subsist  outside  the  mind, 
being  simply  a  notional  object.  Now  if  words  are  capable  of 
all  this,  as  we  see  they  are  in  fact,  it  is  evident,  that  even  as 
they  draw  our  attention  to  subsistent  things  when  they  denote 
and  express  these,  so  will  they  have  power  to  draw  it  to 
everything  else  signified  by  them  ;  and  therefore  to  abstract 
ideas,  and  draw  it  in  such  a  manner  that  it  will  limit  itself  to 
and  be  concentrated  on  them  exclusively ;  for  he  that  hears 
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has  naturally  a  wish  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  the 
word,  and  nothing  more. 

522.  Be  it  noted,  that  it  is  not  my  intention  here  to  enter 
into  the  question  of  fact  as  to  whether  language  be  of  divine 
or  human  origin,  nor  into  the  philosophical  question  about 
the  possibility  of  its  having  been  invented  by  man.*  I  take 
language  as  we  find  it  in  the  society  in  which  we  were  born 
and  from  which  we  learn  it ,  and  starting  from  this  fact,  I 
maintain  that  it  is  a  fit  and  proper  means  for  exciting  the 
attention  of  the  child — whose  ears  are  from  his  earliest  infancy 
struck  by  the  sounds  of  the  voice  of  his  parents  and  others 
around  him — to  find  out  the  meaning  of  all  that  is  said,  and, 
amongst  the  rest,  also  the  ideas  of  qualities  separated  from 
the  individual  things,  or  of  relations ;  all  which  are  continu- 
ally named  and  expressed  by  those  sounds. 

Neither  is  it  my  intention  to  describe  minutely  the  fact  I 
am  speaking  of,  or  to  explain  how  it  happens  that  the  natural 
language  is  the  first  key  to  the  child's  development,  and  the 
medium,  so  to  speak,  by  which  it  comes  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  artificial  and  conventional  language.  It  is  enough 
for  me  to  appeal  to  daily  experience  which  shows  manifestly 
that  children  first  understand  the  words  expressive  of  sub- 
sistent  and  real  things  and  relating  to  their  own  wants, 
instincts   and   affections,  and   then  come  to  understand  the 


*  It  is  impossible  for  any  man  to 
invent  language  before  he  has  acquired 
abstract  ideas  ;  for  no  one  can  appoint 
a  sign  for  ideas  which  he  does  not  pos- 
sess. Hence  the  saying  of  Rousseau 
that  *  Language  could  not  have  been 
invented  without  language,'  applies 
only  to  that  part  of  language  which  has 
reference  to  abstract  ideas.  From 
missing  this  distinction,  Rousseau,  al- 
though he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
truth,  was  unable  to  demonstrate  it ; 
and  I  am  not  aware  that  anyone  after 
him,  not  excluding  Mons.  de  Bonald, 
has  given  a  rigorous  demonstration  of 
the  same.  If  therefore  Rousseau's 
proposition  be  restricted  to  abstract 
ideas  and  terms,  there  is  in  it  a  sub- 
stratum of  truth.  In  the  first  place,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  language  to  be 


invented  by  any  man  who  is  completely 
cut  off  from  society,  because  in  that 
state,  no  occasion  or  possibility  would 
exist  of  an  inter-communication  of 
wants  and  thoughts.  But  supposing  a 
human  individual  placed  in  the  midst 
of  other  men  who  are  devoid  of 
language,  two  questions  may  then  arise. 
The  first  is,  *  Whether  these  men  could 
invent  a  language  before  having  formed 
some  abstract  ideas,  or  form  these  ab- 
stract ideas  before  having  invented  some 
sort  of  language  or  some  signs;'  and 
to  this  I  answer,  no.  The  second  is  : 
*  Could  they  do  these  two  things  simul- 
taueously^  i.e.  could  they  invent 
words  or  signs  with  the  same  act  by 
which  they  form  abstract  ideas  ? '  And 
this  I  think  would  not  be  impossible 
{Psicologia,  1456-1473). 
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whole  language  perfectly,  and  also  to  speak  it.  This  proves 
beyond  all  doubt,  that  language  is  suitable  for  directing  man's 
attention  to  abstract  ideas,  which  is  the  same  thing  as  forming 
them  ;  because  in  every  language,  in  every  reasoning  as  well 
as  in  every  judgment,  the  noblest  and  most  important  part 
consists  of  abstract  ideas. 

If,  then,  language  can  do  this,  and  if  neither  the  sensations, 
nor  the  images,  nor  the  idea  of  being  taken  by  itself,  are  able 
to  do  it,  we  must  needs  admit  that  the  intellectual  develop- 
ment by  which  the  child  arrives  at  abstract  ideas  is  due 
entirely  to  the  aid  of  language.  That  this  could  not  be 
otherwise,  is  proved,  as  I  have  said,  by  the  cases  of  children 
lost  in  the  woods,  and  found  as  grown  up  men,  without 
language,  walking  on  all  fours,  and  never  giving  the  least 
indication  either  of  having  conceived  abstract  ideas,  or  of 
having  risen  a  single  hair's  breadth  above  the  perception  of 
material  and  individual  objects.  The  same  must  be  said  of 
the  uneducated  deaf  and  dumb. 

Observation  I. 

Of  an  objection  that  might  be  raised  against  what  we  have  said,  on 

the  score  of  human  free-wilL 

523;  It  will  perhaps  be  objected,  that  there  is  in  man  a 
free  activity  by  which  he  is  master  of  his  own  powers,  and  can, 
if  he  pleases,  direct  his  attention  either  to  a  whole  idea,  or 
only  to  a  part  of  it,  Le^  to  a  single  common  quality  separately 
from  the  rest ;  and  that  by  means  of  this  interior  activity  so 
exercised  he  can  form  abstract  ideas  without  being  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  signs  intended  to  divide  that  part  or  quality 
from  the  whole,  and  fix  it  by  itself  before  the  mind. 

524.  This  objection  will  be  dispelled  by  an  attentive 
consideration  of  the  laws  or  conditions  according  to  which 
our  free  activity  goes  to  work* 

In  the  first  place  it  is  certain  that  the  human  activity 
can  be  made  to  move  in  two  ways — the  one  instinctivey  the 
other  deliberate. 

The  instinctive  is  that  of  which  we  have  spoken  thus  far. 
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In  it  the  act  is  elicited,  I  would  almost  say,  physically  by  its 
term  ;  that  is,  the  mechanical  impression  made  by  the 
external  agent  draws  the  sensitive  faculty  to  sensation,  and 
sensation  sets  the  imaginative  faculty  in  motion  :  here  we  have 
sensitive  instinct.  Besides  this,  there  is  a  rational  instinct,^ 
which  is  naturally  drawn,  by  sensation  to  the  intellectual 
perception  of  the  corporeal  agent,  and,  by  the  image  or 
phantasm,  to  the  idea,  which  is  the  object  conceived  by  the 
mind  apart  from  the  persuasion  of  its  subsistence.  I  am  also 
willing  to  admit  that  an  instinct  prompts  the  human  being  to 
express  externally,  by  movements,  gestures,  and  also  by  the 
voice,  what  he  feels  with  his  senses  and  perceives  with  his  under- 
standing ;  and  so  this  instinct,  in  as  far  as  it  is  sensitive,  breaks 
forth  into  inarticulate  sounds  and  interjections— expressions 
of  the  sense — and  in  as  far  as  it  is  rational,  it  will  express 
itself  in  some  articulate  sounds  or  words — signs  of  intellectual 
perceptions  and  of  ideas.  But  none  of  these  instincts  will  ever 
cause  a  human  being  to  express  that  of  which  he  has  as  yet 
no  notion,  such  as  are  the  abstract  ideas  now  in  question.  To 
this  length,  then,  the  sensitive  and  rational  instincts  can  go, 
but  not  any  further.  Now  the  question  arises,  is  the  free-will 
able  to  continue  the  work  of  the  instincts  by  itself  alone, 
without  those  stimuli  and  helps  which  man  receives  from 
communing  with  his  fellow-men  }     I  answer  : — 

The  free-will  is  conditioned  by  this  law,  that  for  every 
one  of  its  acts  it  must  have  an  end  in  view,  as  the  reason 
why  it  operates. 

Therefore  the  intelligent  and  free  activity  called  free-will 
cannot  make  the  least  act  or  movement  except  by  proposing 
to  itself  the  attainment  of  an  object.  Without  this,  it  must 
remain  inoperative,  motionless. 

Now  what  object  can  I  have  in  resolving  to  restrict  my 
attention  to  some  part  of  a  concrete  idea,  to  some  quality 
common   to    many    objects,    exclusively    of    all    the   rest } 


*  To  the  faculty  receptive  of  ideal  speaking,   the   mode   in   which   every 

being   (the   intellect)   corresponds   the  instinct,  whether  sensitive,  rational,  or 

active  faculty  of  rational  instinct.     The  moral,  operates, 
word    spontaneity    signifies,    properly 
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Undoubtedly,  none  other  than  that  I  may,  by  this  means, 
form  to  myself  abstract  ideas. 

But  can  I  propose  to  myself  the  forming  of  abstract  ideas^ 
if  I  have  not  as  yet  any  such  ideas  at  all,  and  therefore  do  not 
know  of  what  use  or  value  they  may  be  to  me  ?  No  ;  for 
nobody  can  propose  to  himself  an  object  of  which  he  has  no 
knowledge,  and  of  which  he  sees  neither  the  advantage  nor 
the  need. 

The  conditiofiy  therefore,  upon  which  alone  the  free-will 
can  move  towards  the  discovery  of  abstract  ideas,  is  wanting. 
There  is  no  knowledge  of  the  end  to  be  secured  (the  sufficient 
reason  for  taking  action) ;  nor  of  a  good  possible  to  be  derived 
from  the  attainment  of  that  end,  without  the  knowledge  of 
which  good,  however,  this  faculty  can  have  no  interest,  no 
incitement  to  induce  it  to  decide  on  the  course  of  which  we 
are  speaking. 

Thus  the  free-will  cannot  move  and  direct  the  mind  to 
abstract  ideas  unless  it  be  already  in  possession  of  some  of 
these  ideas. 

It  cannot  move  the  mind  to  abstract  ideas,  because  it  docs 
not  know  any  of  them  ;  according  to  the  axiom :  'Voluntas 
non  fertur  in  incognitum.'  It  has  therefore  no  motor  \  and 
cannot  direct  it,  because  it  has  no  conception  of  the  object 
which  it  proposes  to  itself,  and  therefore  no  guiding  prin- 
ciple. 

If  therefore  the  free-will,  in  order  to  form  abstract  ideas, 
requires  to  have  some  of  these  ideas  already  formed,  it  clearly 
follows  that  it  is  impossible  to  explain  their  formation  by 
means  of  our  free  activity  alone,  without  the  aid  of  language. 

Observation  II. 

On  the  intellectual  development  attained  by  men  through  social  inter- 
course and  language^  and  on  the  necessity  of  this  development  in 
order  that  we  may  ^ain  t lie  free  use  of  our  powers. 

525.  Not  only  is  our  free-will  unable  to  move  itself  to- 
wards the  formation  of  abstract  ideas  without  the  aid  of  signs ; 
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but  abstract  ideas  are  also  invariably  necessary  to  enable  it 
deliberately  to  move  the  other  powers. 

In  fact,  the  will  does  not  deliberately  set  in  motion  the 
powers  subordinate  to  it — the  attention  for  instance — except 
for  the  sake  of  a  good  it  knows. 

Now,  to  move  these  powers  in  view  of  a  good  supposes 
some  abstraction,  that  is  to  say,  it  supposes  the  knowledge  of 
the  relation  of  the  means  to  the  end,  which  relation  is  of  its 
nature  an  abstract  idea. 

526.  Moreover,  how  is  it  possible  for  me  deliberately  to 
transfer  my  attention  from  one  idea  to  another  unless  by 
means  of  a  relatiofiy  which  (in  some  way  or  other)  links  these 
ideas  together }  But  every  relation  conceived  between  two 
things  or  ideas  is  an  abstraction  ;  for  it  is  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  of  those  things  or  ideas,  but  3.  link  by  which 
they  are  connected  in  the  mind  that  thinks  of  them.  Every 
relation^  therefore,  is  an  abstraction. 

Suppose  for  example,  that  upon  reflection  I  make  up  my 
mind  to  go  on  a  journey  to  a  place  noted  for  certain  mineral 
springs  whose  waters  are  likely  to  benefit  my  health.  In  this 
decision,  I  think  of  the  aptitude  of  those  waters  to  do  me 
good  ;  I  think  of  the  means  requisite  for  the  journey,  &c. 
This  aptitude  and  these  means,  &c.,  present  to  my  mind,  are 
all  abstract  ideas. 

Again,  suppose  I  occupy  myself  with  reviewing  seriatim 
all  the  new  cognitions  I  have  gained  by  conversing  with  a 
learned  man.  How  are  all  those  cognitions  linked  together 
in  my  .mind  }  How  do  they  form  a  distinct  series  to  them- 
selves }  How  is  it  that  I  can  distinguish  them  from  all  my 
other  cognitions,  and  regard  them  as  a  class  apart .?  Through 
an  abstract  idea — i,e.  through  seeing  them  in  a  common 
relation,  which  is  that  they  were  all  equally  derived  from  one 
and  the  same  source — my  conversations  with  that  learned 
person.  This  common  relation  or  quality  it  is  which  enables 
me  to  pass  with  my  thought  from  one  of  those  cognitions 
to  the  other,  and  to  stop  when  I  find  that  the  series  is  ex- 
hausted. 

Again,  if  after  deliberating  as  to  which  subject   I  had 
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better  select  for  study  among  the  many  that  I  m^;fat  choose 
from  at  this  present,  I  decide  in  favour  of  this  or  that  one, 
why  do  I  do  so  ?  For  an  end,  for  a  reason,  in  short  for  an 
idea  linked  in  my  mind  with  that  subject ;  and  this  link  is  an 
abstract  idea. 

Without  abstract  ideas,  therefore,  we  could  not  freely  dis- 
pose of  our  intellectual  powers  ;  we  could  not  turn  6ur  atten* 
tion  at  pleasure  to  one  subject  rather  than  to  another.  By 
means  of  them,  our  several  ideas  are  connected  together, 
and  the  passage  is  opened  from  one  to  the  others ;  whereas, 
apart  from  them,  these  ideas  would  for  ever  remain  a  mere 
heap  of  loose  units,  with  no  possibility  of  our  reflecting  on 
them,  or  contemplating  them  collectively  by  a  single  coup 
doeily  or  making  any  reasoning.  All  the  action  of  our  under- 
standing would  terminate  exactly  where  that  of  the  senses 
terminates,  i£,  at  particulars  only.  Such  and  so  great  is  the 
importance  of  abstract  ideas  ! 

527.  But  we  have  seen  that  abstract  ideas  are  formed  by 
the  aid  of  language  as  received  from  social  intercommunica- 
tion. 

The  proposition,  therefore,  which  I  undertook  to  demon- 
strate, namely,  that '  Language  is  necessary  to  us  for  acquiring 
the  free  use  of  our  powers/  is  incontrovertibly  true,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  it  is  to  this  immense  benefit,  derived  from  society, 
that  the  whole  of  that  marvellous  progress  which  mankind  is 
continually  making  must  be  ascribed. 

ARTICLE   IV. 
The  Intdlectual  Perception  is  explained. 

%  I- 

We  have  no  other  intellectual  perception  than  that  of  ourselves 

and  of  bodies, 

528.  In  our  present  natural  state  we  have  no  other  intel- 
lectual perception  than  that  of  ourselves  and  of  bodies. 

In  fact,  we  cannot  perceive  *  the  subsistence  of  any  being 

*  We  may  indeed  have  the  belief  founded  \i'\\^  perception ^  which  is  pro- 
or  persuasion  of  the  subsistence  of  other  duced  immediately  by  means  of  the 
beings  ;    but   this    must   not   be   con-      external  and  internal  senses. 
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unless  that  being  acts  on  us,  and  acts  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  us  feel  its  action. 

Feeling  is  therefore  necessary  for  our  intellectual  percep- 
tion of  a  subsistent  thing. 

Now,  we  have  only  (i)  the  feeling  of  ourselves,  (2)  the 
feeling  of  bodies. 

Therefore  we  can  only  have  intellectual  perception  of  our- 
selves *  and  of  bodies. 


'  There  are  some  passages  in  S. 
Thomas  from  which  it  might  appear 
that  the  matter  of  our  cognitions  is 
furnished  by  the  external  senses  only, 
and  not  also  by  the  internal  feeling  of 
our  own  selves.  But  by  putting  to- 
gether all  the  passages  in  which  the 
Angelical  speaks  of  this  subject,  it 
seems  to  me  quite  clear  that  he  really 
looked  upon  the  matter  of  our  cogni- 
tions as  proceeding  from  two  sources, 
viz.  the  external  sensations,  and  the 
internal  feeling  of  the  soul  itself. 
That  the  soul  has  a  feeling,  or  rather 
that  the  soul  itself  is  this  substantial 
feelingy  and  hence  that  it  furnishes  to 
the  mind  a  matter  of  cognition  which 
the  corporeal  sensories  can  in  no  way 
furnish,  is  clearly  taught  by  S.  Augus- 
tine when  he  says  *  Mens 

semetipsam  per  seipsam  novit,  quoniam 
est  incorporea*  {De  Trin.  Lib.  ix.  c. 
iii).  Against  this  doctrine,  however, 
there  stood  a  saying  of  Aristotle,  whom 
the  Schoolmen  had  dhosen  for  their 
guiding  star  (whenever  his  teaching 
was  not  opposed  to  the  Christian  faith), 
namely,  that  *  The  mind  knows  no- 
thing without  a  corporeal  phantasm ' 
(Lib.  iii.  De  anima,  xxx).  To  the 
most  acute  mind  of  S.  Thomas  it 
seemed  that  both  these  two  doctrines — 
that  of  the  great  Bishop  of  Hippo,  and 
that  of  Aristotle — were  true,  though 
not  in  the  same  sense  ;  and  he  en- 
deavoured to  reconcile  them  together 
in  the  following  manner  : — 

In  the  first  place,  he  laid  it  down 
that  from  the  phantasms  no  species 
could  be  drawn  which  was  a  similitude 
of  the  soul,  and  that  therefore  from 
corporeal  phantasms  we  could  not 
abstract  any  idea  of  our  soul,  whose 
nature  is  entirely  different  from  the 
corf)oreal.  *  Anima  non  cognoscitur 
per  speciem  a  sensibus  abst lactam, 
quasi    intelligatur     species    ilia    esse 


animce  similitudo '  {De  Verit.  Q.  x.  vii. 
ad  I). 

Then  he  reflected  that  there  could 
be  no  better  way  to  arrive  at  a  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  of  the  soul  than 
to  examine  how  philosophers  had 
reasoned  concerning  its  diverse  pro- 
perties. Those  philosophers,  he  ob- 
served, who  meditated  on  the  nature 
of  the  soul,  began  by  examining  its 
acts,  and  principally  the  ideas.  Let  us 
hear  him  :  *  Ex  hoc  enim  quod  anima 
humana  universales  rerum  naturas  cog- 
noscit,  intellexerunt  quod  percipit  quod 
species  qua  intelligimus  est  imma- 
terialis.  .  .  .  £x  hoc  autem  quod 
species  intelligibilis  est  immaterialis, 
intellexerunt  quod  intellectus  est  res 
quoedam  indcpendens  a  materia  ;  et  ex 
hoc  ad  alias  proprietates  intellectivae 
potentiae  cognoscendas  processerunt  * 
\lbid.  in  corp.). — *  Considering  that  the 
human  soul  knows  the  universal  natures 
of  things,  they  saw  that  the  species  (idea) 
by  which  we  understand,  is  immaterial. 
.  .  .  But  from  the  fact  of  the  intelli- 
gible species  being  immaterial,  they 
argued  that  the  intellect  must  be  some- 
thing independent  of  matter ;  and 
thence  they  proceeded  to  investigate 
the  other  properties  of  the  intellectual 
faculty.* 

Hence  the  holy  Doctor  concludes, 
that  the  species  (ideas)  abstracted  from 
material  things  were  necessary  to 
enable  philosophers  to  know  the  nature 
of  the  soul,  not  indeed  because  such 
species  did  or  could  furnish  a  simili- 
tude of  the  soul,  '  Sed  quia  naturam 
speciei  considerando,  quae  a  sensibilibus 
abstrahitur,  invenitur  natura  animae  in 
qua  hujusmodi  species  recipitur*  {Ibid,). 
*But,  because  by  considering  the  na- 
ture of  the  species  which  is  abstracted 
from  sensible  things,  we  discover  the 
nature  of  the  soul  in  which  that  species 
is  received.'      It   was  not,  then,   the 
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§  2. 
What  is  required  to  explain  intellectual  perception, 

529.  When  I  shall  have  explained  one  of  the  above  two 
kinds  of  perception,  a  similar  process  of  reasoning  will  ex- 
plain the  other. 


sensible  phantasms  themselves  that  gave 
us  the  knowledge  of  the  soul,  but  the 
sjKcies  formed  in  us,  as  we  have  seen, 
by  the  intellcctus  agens.  The  sj>ecies, 
whose  nature  is  entirely  different  from 
that  of  the  phantasms,  supplied  a  prin- 
ciple, by  starting  from  which,  the 
nature  of  the  soul  could  be  discovered. 

Moreover,  this  was  the  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  soul,  wliich  could 
be  reduced  to  a  definition.  But,  Iki- 
sides  this,  there  is  a  knowledge  of  the 
soul  which  is  natural  to  us.  Is  not 
every  one  of  us  conscious  of  having  a 
feeling  proper  to  himself  and  incom- 
municable (which  he  expresses  by 
the  monosyllables  I,  me),  or  rather 
of  being  himself  this  feeling,  and  of 
perceiving  it  ?  A  feeling  of  which  not 
the  slightest  trace  can  be  found  in 
the  corporeal  qualities  of  extension, 
&c.,  which  are  all  extra-mbjcctive^ 
whilst  the  I,  me  is  the  subject  itself) 
This  species  of  cognition  did  not, 
I  think,  escape  the  notice  of  S. 
Thomas ;  but  in  order  fully  to  under- 
stand his  thought,  we  must  keep  before 
us  the  expressions  he  uses  for  signifying 
the  two  kinds  of  cognition  of  which  I 
speak,  namely,  the  scientific  and  the 
vulgar—  the  first  founded  on  elaborate 
reasonings,  the  last  consisting  of  an 
immediate  perception. 

S.  Thomas,  then,  observes  that  we 
cannot  be  said  to  know  the  nature  of  a 
thing,  unless  we  know  its  specific  or 
generic  diff'erentia^  by  means  of  which 
we  may  formulate  a  definition  of  it 
( *  cum  res,  special!  aut  generali  cogni- 
tione  definitur').  It  is  therefore  the 
scientific  knowledge  alone  that  makes 
known  to  us  the  nature  of  the  soul. 

But  the  knowledge  which  I  would 
call  zml^ar  or  natural,  is,  according  to 
S.  Thomas,  *  That  whereby  the  soul 
knows  itself  individually  *  [i.e.  *  quan- 
tum ad  id  quod  est  ei  proprium '). 
This  species  of  knowledge  corresponds 
exactly   to   what    I    term   the   percep- 


tion of  our  own  soul  \  since  this  per- 
ception is  formed  the  first  time 
that  we  say  interiorly,  I  EXIST. 
It  is  composed  (i)  of  the  feeling  of 
self  {matter),  (^2)  of  the  idea  of  exist- 
ence or  being  in  general  (form),  with- 
out anything  else,  that  is  to  say,  with- 
out our  knowing  expressly  any  of  the 
differences  existing  Ixitween  the  soul 
and  other  beings,  or  instituting  any 
comparison  of  it  with  other  objects. 
Now  by  this  kind  of  knowledge  we  do 
not,  according  to  S.  Thomas,  under- 
stand the  essence  of  the  soul,  but  know 
only  that  the  soul  exists  ('per  hanc 
cognitionem  cognoscitur  an  est  anima ; — 
per  aliam  vero  scitur  quid  est  anima' 
{Ibid,  in  Corp.) 

Before  going  further,  I  would  make 
an  o]>servation  on  this  way  of  defining 
perctptijft — i.e.  *  Cognitio  qua  cognos- 
citur an  est  anima.'  S.  Thomas  himself 
makes  the  following  objection  :  *  Non 
potest  sciri  de  aliquo  ipsum  esse,  nisi 
quid  ipsum  sit  cognoscatur  *  (Quaest.  x. 
JJe  yerit.  art.  12,  obj.  4)  -*  We  cannot 
know  concerning  anything  whether  it 
exist,  unless  we  first  know  what  that 
thing  is.'  To  this  objection  he  replies : 
*  Ad  hoc  quod  cognoscatur  aliquid  esse, 
non  o{x)rtet  quod  sciatur  de  eo  quid  sit 
per  definitionem,  sed  quid  significetur 
per  nomen.  * — *  To  know  that  a  thing  is, 
we  do  not  require  to  know  what  it  is  by 
way  of  definition  (that  is,  there  is  no 
need  to  have  a  scientific  knowledge  of 
it),  but  only  to  know  what  is  signified 
by  its  name  ; '  which  is  the  same  as  to 
say  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  tha.* 
kind  of  knowledge  which  the  vulga* 
have  of  things  when  they  call  them  by 
their  names :  and  I  maintain  that  this 
knowledge  is  reduced  in  our  case  to  a 
perception  of  the  thing  in  globo,  with- 
out our  having  compared  it  with  other 
things,  or  adverted  to  the  differences 
necessary  for  formulating  a  perfect 
definition.  My  object  in  this  observa- 
tion is  to  invite  the  reader  to  reflect 
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Taking,  then,  the  perception  of  bodies,  let  us  first  of  all 
resume  the  description  of  the  fact.     It  consists  of  three  parts. 

(i)  We  are  affected  by  sensations,  (2)  Immediately  upon 
this,  we  say  to  ourselves,  *  A  something  exists*  {judgment). 


that  the  knowledge  mentioned  by  S. 
Thomas,  •  whereby  something  is  known 
to  exist'  ('qua  cognoscitur  aliquid 
esse*),  does  not  express  the  pure  being 
of  the  thing ;  for  it  could  not  be  had 
without  some  other  knowledge  which 
singles  the  thing  out  from  among  all 
the  others  with  which  it  has  being  in 
common. 

With  this  preliminary  remark,  I 
will  proceed  to  state  what  are  the 
doctrines  of  S.  Thomas  regarding  that 
ktufwledge^  which  I  call  perceptive^  or 
natural  and  vulgar,  and  by  which,  as 
he  says,  *We  know  that  the  soul 
exists*  (*qua  cc^noscitur  an  est 
anima ') ;  and  the  reader  will  see  how 
well  my  views  accord  with  those  of  the 
Holy  Doctor. 

Following  S.  Augustine,  he  lays  it 
down  that  *The  isscnce  of  the  soul  is 
always  present  to  our  understanding' 
(*ipsa  ejus  essentia  intellectui  nostro 
est  praesens').  What  then  is  required 
in  order  that  our  understanding  may 
perceive  the  soul  ?  Nothing  more  than 
that  it  should  make  the  act  necessary 
for  this  perception :  hence  he  con- 
cludes, that  'Anima  per  essentiam 
suam  se  videt,  id  est,  ex  hoc  ipso  quod 
essentia  sua  est  sibi  praesens,  est  potens 
exire  in  actum  cognitionis  sui  ipsius' 
(De  Ver.  X.  viii.  in  corp.) — *  The 
soul  sees  itself  by  means  of  its 
essence ;  that  is,  in  consequence  of  its 
essence  being  present  to  itself,  it  has 
the  power  to  come  forth  into  the 
act  by  which  it  knows  itself.*  And 
he  compares  this  knowledge  with 
the  cognitions  we  preser\'e  in  our 
memory :  '  Sicut  aliquis  ex  hoc  quod 
habet  alicujus  scientias  habitum,  ex 
ipsa  praesentia  habitus  est  potens  per- 
cipere  ilia  quae  subsunt  illi  habitui  * 
(Ibid.) — 'As  he  who  has  the  habit 
of  a  certain  science  is  able,  by  virtue  of 
that  habit,  to  perceive  those  things 
which  fall  under  it.*  This  is  why  the 
knowledge  which  the  soul  has  of  itself 
immediately,  without  phantasms,  is 
called  by  him  habitual. 

But  (he    continues)  in    order  that 
the  understanding  may  arrive    at  an 


actual  knowledge  of  the  soul,  there 
must  be  some  adetjuate  cause ;  and 
this  cause  can  only  be  furnished  by  the 
acts  of  the  soul  itself : — '  Quantum  igitur 
ad  actualcm  cognitionem,  qua  aliquis 
considerat  se  in  actu  animani  habere ; 
sic  dico,  quod  anima  cognoscitur  per 
actus  suos.  In  hoc  enim  aliquis  per- 
cipit  se  animam  habere,  et  vivere,  et  esse, 
quod  percipit  se  sentire  et  intelligere,  et 
alia  hujusmodi  vitae  opera  exercere.* — 
*  W^ith  respect,  then,  to  that  actual 
knowledge  by  which  a  man  perceives 
that  he  actually  has  a  soul,  I  say  that 
the  soul  is  not  known  except  by  its 
acts.  For,  a  man  jjerceives  that  he 
has  a  soul  and  that  he  lives  and  exists, 
by  this  that  he  is  aware  of  feeling  and 
understanding  and  performing  such  like 
acts  which  proceed  from  life'  {Ibid,), 
No  exception  of  any  kind  can  be  taken 
to  this. 

I  will  conclude  with  another  ob- 
servation. Let  us  put  out  of  our 
thought  all  the  reflex  knowledge  we 
have  of  ourselves,  and  remember  that 
the  question  here  is  solely  about  the 
direct  and  immediate  knowledge,  in  a 
word,  about  the  perception  of  self  ; 
since  our  soul  is,  after  all,  nothing  but 
ihe /celiniT  proper  to  this  self.  Now, 
it  is  evident  that  we  cannot  intel- 
lectually perceive  ourselves  except  by 
our  acts.  But  there  are  in  us  acts 
which  are  essential  to  our  nature, 
namely  (i)  the  feeling  of  ourselves, 
(2)  the  act  of  the  intcUectus  agcns  (by 
which  we  have  the  intuition  of  l)eing 
in  general),  an  act  which  is  admitted 
also  by  S.  Thomas  and  by  Aristotle. 
These  acts,  because  essential  to  our 
nature,  can  never  fail  in  us.  It  would 
not,  therefore,  be  impossible  for  us  to 
have  the  actual  intellective  perception 
of  ourselves  even  in  the  first  moments 
of  our  existence,  provided  there  were 
something  to  direct  our  attention  to 
ourselves  ;  but  so  long  as  that  stimulus 
is  wanting,  we  have  nothing  more  than 
the  power  of  forming  this  perception  — 
est  potens  \(nnima'\  cxire  in  actum  cogni- 
tionis sui  ipsius^ 


no 
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(3)  This  something  is  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  affec- 
tion produced  in  us  (idea  of  bodies). 

There  is  no  question  of  explaining  the  first  part  of  this 
fact — sensation.  I  start  from  sensation  as  from  a  simple  and 
primitive  fact. 

Nor  is  there  question  of  explaining  the  nature  of  the  idea 
of  bodies  (the  third  part),  i.e.  the  mode  in  which  that  some- 
thing which  we  judge  to  exist  is  limited  and  determined  by 
the  sensation.  This  I  shall  be  called  upon  to  do  in  another 
chapter  where  I  shall  examine  the  idea,  such  as  we  have,  of 
bodies. 

What  I  have  now  to  do,  is  simply  to  give  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  that  judgment  by  which,  in  consequence  of  the 
sensations,  we  say  *  There  exists  a  something  that  is  not  my- 
self;' this  being  the  judgment  which  generates  in  us  the 
intellectual  perception  of  bodies  ;  Le.  the  persuasion  of  their 
actual  and  particular  existence  (subsistence). 

§  3- 

Explanation  of  the  judgment  which  generates  in  us  the  perception 

of  bodies. 

530.  The  idea  of  being,  which  is  in  our  mind,  does  not  of 
itself  alone  cause  us  to  know  any  one  being  in  particular  ;  it 
only  shows  us  the  possibility  of  beings  generally. 

By  saying  being,  I  express  a  something,  an  actuality  ;  for 
the  concept  of  being  is  nothing  else  than  the  concept  of  a 
first  act  (350-352).*     It  is  therefore  impossible  to  conceive 


*  Ideal  or  possible  being  may  be 
considered  from  two  aspects  :  (i)  in  so 
far  as  it  is  an  essence  or  quiddity  seen 
by  the  mind,  and  having  all  that  is 
requisite  to  make  it  such  an  essence  or 
quiddity  ;  (2)  in  so  far  as,  by  being 
seen,  it  illuminates  the  mind,  makes  it 
an  intelligence. 

Considered  from  the  second  aspect, 
it  is  the  *  first  intelligible,' the  means 
0/ knowing  or  the  intelligibility  of  all 
things  that  present  themselves  to  our 
mental  vision,  through  the  sensations. 

Considered  from  the  first  aspect,  it 


is  a  true  somethings  because  an  essence 
or  quiddity  is  something.  In  this  sense 
the  author  calls  it  an  actuality ^  a  fint 
act,  the  act  of  being.  Indeed,  being,  or 
existence,  is  the  prst  act  in  everything, 
whether  we  speak  of  principles  of 
reason,  or  of  ideas,  generic  or  specific,  or 
of  subsistent  realities.  None  of  these 
things  would  be  thinkable,  or  have  any 
property  or  relation,  unless  it  7ucu,  had 
the  act  of  being.  They  are  all  modes 
or  forms  or  terms  in  which  bein^  pre- 
sents itself,  and  therefore  presuppose 
it,  at  least  logically  (Translators). 


PERCEPTION  OF  BODIES.  *  in 

being  without  conceiving  an  acl  of  being,  since  the  two  expres- 
sions mean  exactly  the  same  thing. 

But  this  act  of  being  can  be  conceived  by  us  in  two  ways  : 
(i)  as  not  applied  to  a  real  thing,  and  (2)  as  so  applied. 

If  we  conceive  it  in  the  first  way,  we  conceive  the  possi- 
bility of  beings,  and  nothing  more  ;  and  this  is  the  idea  which 
is  innate  in  us. 

If  we  conceive  it  in  the  second  way,  we  think  what  I 
usually  term  subsistence  or  real  being  ;  and  this  is  precisely 
the  judgment  which  produces  in  us  the  intellectual  perception, 
and  which  I.  have  to  explain  here. 

Now  when  we  make  this  judgment,  we  add  nothing  to 
the  idea  of  being  (402-407) ;  we  merely  see  the  being  of  which 
we  have  the  notion  as  applied  to  a  real  thing.  How  then 
do  we  perform  this  operation  }     In  the  following  manner  : — 

We  have  by  nature  the  idea  of  being  in  general :  to  have 
this  idea  is,  to  conceive  di  first  act. 

The  sensations  are  actions  produced  in  us,  of  which  we  are 
not  the  authors. 

Being  actions,  they  suppose  a  ^rj/  act,  a  something  actually 
existing,  a  being.* 

They  are  also  actions  of  a  determinate  nature ;  therefore 
they  suppose  a  first  act,  a  something  actually  existing,  a 
being  of  a  determinate  nature  :  and  this  is  the  same  as  to  say 
a  Deing  existing  in  a  determinate  mode. 

Comparing,  therefore,  that  of  which  we  experience,  i.e, 
suffer^  the  sensible  action  with  the  being  or  act  of  being 
whereof  we  have  the  notion,  we  find  that  the  former  is  only  a 
particular  case  of  the  latter.  With  our  original  intuition,  we 
saw  indeed  an  act,  but  only  in  the  general ;  we  were  not 
determining  that  act  in  any  particular  way,  nor  aflfirming  it 
as  realised  here  or  there.  In  the  sensation,  oh  the  contrary, 
or  rather  in  the  thing  felt  therein,  we  see  that  act  in  a  deter- 
minate form,  that  form  which  gives  us  the  particular  kind  of 
thing  called  body? 

*  An  agent  which  produces  those  »  Hence  to  the  child  it  is  extremely 

actions,    because   ex  nihilo  nihil  fit,  easy  to  pastf  from  the  sensations  to  the 

*  from  nothing,  nothing  comes  *  (Trans-  forming  of  the  judgment  affirmative  of 

LATORS).  subsistent   beings  ;    for  this  judgment 
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In  other  words,  knowing  by  nature  what  the  act  of  being 
is,  when  we  come  to  feel  a  something  acting  on  us,  we  find 
the  first  act  limited  to  what  the  sensation  indicates  ;  and  we 
recognise  it  as  the  same  kind  of  thing  that  we  were  acquainted 
with  before  :  and  so  we  say  to  ourselves  :  *  Here  is  one  of 
those  acts  (that  is  to  say,  a  grade  or  mode  of  act)  which  were 
virtually  comprised  in  what  I  already  knew/ 

This  noting  of  the  particular  case,  this  recognising  in  the 
thing  felt  by  us,  a  being,  a  something  belonging  to  the  same 
order  as  that  which  we  were  already  thinking  in  the  general, 
is  what  constitutes  the  intellectual  perception  of  a  real  thing 
— the  judgment  of  which  we  are  speaking. 

In  this  judgment  the  mind — which,  before  then,  for  want 
of  a  particular  point  whereon  to  fix  its  attention,  gazed  on 
nothing  but  being,  pure,  indeterminate,  uniform — concentrates 
itself,  so  to  speak,  on  the  particular  and  limited  being,  wherein 
it  finds  existence  realised,  and  perceives  that  of  which  it  has 
already  the  notion,  and  for  which  it  was,  as  it  were,  on  the 
look-out  (513). 

Thus  is  explained  how  a  certain  comparison  and  judgment 
takes  place  in  us,  between  the  thing  felt  in  the  sensation,  and 
the  idea  of  being ;  and  how  the  first  becomes  the  subject^ 
inasmuch  as  it  is  seen  contained  in  the  second,  which  is  the 
predicate. 

If  we  only  bear  in  mind,  that  what  we  know  by  the  idea 
of  being  in  general,  and  what  we  compare  with  that  idea 
when  experiencing  a  sensation,  are  alike  acts — one  without^ 
and  the  other  with^  particular  conditions  and  determinations — 
all  the  difficulty  of  understanding  this  matter  will  be  got  over. 
In  fact,  what  wonder  if,  the  occasion  being  given  me,  I  per- 
ceive and  recognise  a  particular  act,  when  I  already  know 
what  act  in  general  is  ? 

After  this  it  is  not  difficult,  from  the  action  to  ascend  to 
the  being,  since,  as  we  have  said,  this  is  nothing  else  than  the 

is   only  an  intellectual    perception   to  stances  and  of  causes,  which  children 

which  the  nature  itself  of  intelligence  make  in  their  earliest  infancy,  are  in- 

carries  it.     In  so  many  other  systems,  explicable, 
the  judgments  on  the  existence  of  sub- 
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first  act :  now  if  there  is  a  second  act  there  must  be  a  first ;  * 
to  say  the  contrary  would  be  an  absurdity.* 


Observation  L 

Doctrine  of  the  ancients  on  the  Word  of  the  Mind. 

S3 1.  From  the  description  we  have  given  of  the  intellectual 
perception^  it  seems  to  me  that  we  may  gain  some  light  to 
understand  what  that  Word  {verbum)  of  the  mind  is  of  which 
the  ancients  speak. 

So  long  as  I  have  only  the  idea  of  a  thing,  I  do  not  as 
yet  know  if  that  thing  subsists? 

Now  suppose  that  I  make  the  judgmentyhy -which  I  affirm 
to  myself  the  thing  as  subsistent :  this  act  is  the  word  of  the 
mind.* 


>  I,e»  if  there  is  an  action,  there 
must  be  an  agent  (Translators). 

'  It  is  a  universally  known  fact, 
that  on  occasion  of  experiencing  certain 
sensations,  we  say  that  a  thing  exists^ 
and  exists  as  such  or  such.  Looking 
up  to  the  heavens,  we  see  a  countless 
number  of  luminous  bodies  which  we 
afiirm  to  exist,  and  to  be  of  such  a  size, 
such  a  splendour,  such  a  motion.  We 
say  that  the  bodies  around  us  exist, 
because  we  hear  them,  taste  them,  smell 
them  ;  and  we  say  that  they  exist  in  a 
certain  mode,  i.e,  coloured  in  this  or 
that  way,  large  or  small,  savoury, 
sonorous. 

The  act  by  which  we  pronounce 
interiorly  that  some  thing  which  falls 
under  our  senses  exists,  is  called  inUl- 
lectual perception^  affirmation^  primitive 
judgment.  But  in  order  to  say  that 
that  which  falls  under  our  senses  exists, 
we  must  know  what  existence  is ;  and 
in  order  to  say  that  it  exists  in  a  given 
mode,  we  must  know  what  that  mode 
is.  Therefore,  before  pronouncing  these 
judgments,  we  must  know  something, 
and  know  it  in  a  way  different  from 
that  by  which  we  know  it  in  the  judg- 
ment, by  a  different  act,  which  is  called 
act  of  intuition  (see  Esposivione  ragio- 
nata  delta  filosofia  di  Antonio  Rosmini, 
&c.  By  Calza  and  Perez.  Intra,  1878. 
Vol.  i.  p.  157-8).  Now,  the  intuition 
of  existence  is  in  us  by  nature,  and  the 
intuition  of  the  modes  in  which  the 
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various  beings  exist,  is  determined  for 
us  by  our  various  sensations  (Trans- 
lators). 

•  By  saying  the  idea  of  a  things  it 
seems  that  I  speak  of  two  different 
elements,  (i)  the  idea,  (2)  the  thing ; 
but  it  is  not  so.  In  the  concept  of  a 
possible  thing,  there  is  but  one  object, 
but  with  two  relations.  If  I  consider 
the  object  of  my  thought  in  se,  I  call 
it,  thing  conceived^  or  essence  ;  if  I  con- 
sider it  in  its  relation  to  my  mind  I  call 
it,  idea.  The  simple  idea  therefore 
(species)  does  not  contain  the  word^ 
which  is  the  thing  subsistent^  in  so  far 
as  pronounced  or  afiRrmed  as  such.  The 
thing  conceived  can  be  considered  in  se, 
not  indeed  because  it  exists  independ- 
ently of  a  mind,  but  because  it  serves 
as  an  exemplar^  according  to  which  the 
intelligent  being  imagines  or  also  pro- 
duces it.  Therefore  the  idea  of  a  thing 
means  simply  possible  things  exemplary 
according  to  which  the  intelligent  being 
thinks  and  acts. 

*  That  there  may  be  the  word  of 
the  mind,  it  suffices  that  I  fix  my  thought 
on  a  subsistent  thing,  giving  my  assent 
to  the  fact  of  its  sul^istence.  Hence  I 
can  think,  (i)  of  a  thing  actually  sub- 
sistent {intellectucU  perception)  \  (2)  of 
a  thing  which  was  formerly  subsistent 
and  perceived  by  me  {memory  of  the 
perceptiofi)  ;  (3)  of  a  thing  which  I  do 
not  perceive  as  subsistent,  but  believe 
on  the  authority  of  others  {faith  re- 
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532.  The  Ward  of  the  mind  therefore  is  produced  through 
an  energy  of  the  wjU,  which  fixes  and  determines  the  thing 
seen  in  idea,  assenting  to  the  belief  of  its  subsistence. 

The  word  of  the  mind  is  not  therefore  a  simple  idea  or 
species  \  but  an  affirmation  of  the  subsistence  of  a  determinate 
thing  corresponding  to  an  idea  as  its  type  or  exemplar.* 

533.  If  we  had  pure  ideas  or  species  only,  we  should  see 
nothing  but  possibility,  we  should  affirm  nothing,  pronounce 
nothing. 

The  external  language,  as  also  the  interior  one  of  the 
mind,  begins  only  when  the  mind  becomes  aware  of  some 
subsistent  being :  until  that  takes  place,  the  mind  utters  no 
word  ;  it  looks  on  in  perfect  silence,  it  is  as  yet  mute.  Nor 
does  it  stir  from  this  stillness  to  assent  to  any  subsistence^  except 
by  the  impulse  of  sensations  internal  or  external.  From 
these,  therefore,  all  words  of  the  mind  take  their  beginning.* 


specting  the  subsistence).  In  all  these 
three  mental  operations,  whether  I  am 
deceived  or  not,  I  always  form  a  word 
of  the  mindy  that  is,  I  affirm  a  thing  as 
subsistent ;  (4)  besides  this,  I  emit  a 
word  also  when  I  consider  as  subsistent 
that  which  is  not  so  in  itself,  either  by 
an  error^  or  by  a  trick  of  the  imagina- 
tiony  or  in  consequence  of  having  based 
my  reasoning  on  suppositions, 

*  S.  Thomas  writes : — *  Licet  utrum- 
que  sit  accidens,  species  scilicet  et  verbum 
ex  specie  genitum,  quia  utrumque  est  in 
anima  ut  in  subjecto;  verbum  tamen 
magis  transit  in  similitudinem  sub- 
stantias quam  species  ipsa.  Quia  enim 
intellectus  nititur  in  quidditatem  rei 
venire,  ideo  in  specie  prsedieta  est  virtus 
quidditatis  substantive  spiritualiter,  per 
quam  quidditas  spiritualiter  recte  forma- 
tur  :  .  .  .  unde  verbum  quod  est  ultimum 
quod  potest  fieri  intra  per  speciem, 
magis  accedit  ad  ipsam  rem  reprsesen- 
tandam,  quam  nuda  species  rei '  (Opusc. 
xiii.  DeNatura  Verbi  httellectus) — 'Al- 
though the  species  and  the  word{verbum) 
generated  by  the  species^  are  both  in  the 
soul  as  in  a  subject,  nevertheless  the 
word  takes  more  of  the  similitude  of 
the  substance,  than  the  species  itself '  (so 
it  must  be,  for  the  word  is  the  assent 
given  to  the  determinate  subsistence). 
'  For  the  intellect  endeavours  to  arrive 


at  the  quiddity  of  the  thing,  and  there- 
fore in  the  species  there  is  virtually  in  a 
spiritual  manner'  (that  \&z& possible)  'the 
quiddity  of  the  substance  (the  sub^ 
sistence  of  the  thing) ;  and  this  quiddity 
being  virtually  in  me  species  can  rightly 
be  formed  spiritually-'  (t.^.  in  thought ; 
the  subsistence  can  be  affirmed  by  a 
judgment) : — *  hence  it  is  that  the  wwt/, 
which  is  the  last  thing  that  can  be  in- 
teriorly formed  by  means  of  the  species, 
approaches  more  to  the  representing 
of  the  thing*  (subsistent)  'than  the 
simple  species  of  the  same.'  And 
certainly,  it  is  only  by  means  of  the 
species  or  idea  of  a  thing  that  the  word 
of  the  mind  can  be  formed  ;  for  it  is 
possible  to  imagine  a  thin^;  corre- 
sponding to  that  idea  as  individually 
present  Thus  the  statuary  imagines 
the  statue  in  the  block  of  marble  whidi 
he  has  before  him  :  so  that  even  the 
human  imagination  has  in  some  way, 
its  noordj  and  this  is  all  that  the  sensi- 
tive faculties  have  of  creative  power. 

'  S.  Thomas,  following  S.  Augus-' 
tine,  defines  the  word  '  A  certain  ema- 
nation of  the  understanding' — 'Qusedam 
emanatio  intellectus '  {S,  I.  xxxiv.  2) : 
and  elsewhere :  'Properly speaking,  the 
word  is  that  which  the  thinker  forms  by 
the  act  of  understanding' — 'Verbum 
proprie  dicitur  quod  intelligens  tntelli- 
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Observation  II. 

Relation  between  an  idea  and  the  word  of  the  tmnd. 

534.  By  the  word  we  affirm  as  subsistent  that  thing, 
which  by  the  idea  we  conceived  as  only  possible.^ 

Therefore  the  thing  contemplated  in  idea  stands  to  the 
thing  subsistent,  affirmed  by  the  word^  as  ^faculty  stands  to 
its  (xct. 

This  is  why  I  said,  that  the  object  seen  in  the  idea,  and 

the  reality  acting  on  our  sense,  are  reduced  to  one  and  the 

same  nature  (530).     The  subsistent  being  is  that  first  act 

which  we  already  conceived  (by  the  idea),  but  could  not  affirm 

as  existing  in  the  real  world?  until  we  felt  its  action  on 

ourselves. 

ARTICLE  V. 

Necessity  of  the  intellectual  perception. 

535.  It  may  be  asked :  Are  we,  immediately  on  receiving 
sensations,  necessitated  to  form  the  intellectual  perception  of 
some  being  ? 

This  question  of  fact  does  not  belong  to  my  present  scope. 
The  necessity  of  which  I  intend  to  speak  in  this  article  is  of 


gendo  format  *  (Opusc  ziii.) :  which  is 
the  definitum  of  or  any  enunciation 
whatever  about  something. 

*  The  scientific  language  of  the 
Schools  expressed  this  observation  as 
follows  :  '  Cognitione  universali  magis 
cognoscitur  res  in  potentia  quam  in  actu ' 
— *  By  the  universal  concept '  (that  is 
by  the  species,  which  is  always  universal) 
<  the  thing  is  known  in  potentia  rather 
than  in  act'  {Cont.  Gent,  I.  1.)  By 
'  knowing  the  thing  in  potentia  *  it  was 
simply  meant  to  say  that  the  thing  is 
conceived  in  a  state  of  possibi&ty. 
Thus  it  happens  that  many  expressions 
of  the  Schoolmen,  which  at  this  day 
present  a  certain  obscurity,  and  even 
sound  like  unmeaning  and  clumsy  ver- 
biage, when  divested  of  that  antiquated 
form,  are  found  to  contain  plain  and 
admirable  truths. 

'  Whoever  attends  to  this  distinction 
between  the  uiea  and  the  word  will,  I 
think,  understand  the  distinction  drawn 
by  Plato  between  a  true  opinion  and 


knowledge.  The  latter  consisted  of 
ideas,  of  'possibles;'  the  former  re- 
ferred to  particular  subsistent  beings 
(affirmed  by  the  word);  for  it  is  by 
affirming  a  thing  that  we  speak  truth 
or  folsehood :  and  these  are  the  attri- 
butes of  opinion,  and  not  of  know- 
ledge, which,  according  to  Plato  and 
S.  Augustine  {De  Trinit.  Ixv.),  is  al- 
ways true.  In  Timaus  Plato  distin- 
guishes knowledge  from  a  true  opinion 
by  saying  that  *  the  first  comes  mto  us 
through  a  doctrine ;  the  second  through 
a  persuasion  which  we  form  to  ourselves.  * 
In  fact,  by  judging  that  a  thing  subsists, 
we  do  not  acquire  a  new  doctrine  ;  for 
by  our  idea  we  already  know  the  thiing ; 
but  we  acquire  a  new  persuasion  of  its 
subsistince  by  giving  our  assent  to  it. 
Nevertheless  an  exception  must  be 
made  as  regards  the  Being  necessarily 
subsistent,  the  Being  by  essence,  in 
the  perception  of  Whom  the  word  and 
the  idea  are  one  and  the  same  thing. 
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another  kind.  What  I  say  is,  that  if  we  cognise  anything, 
we  must  do  it  in  the  way  I  have  described,  that  is  to  say,  by 
means  of  a  primitive  judgment,  whereby  the  being  which  we 
already  know  in  general,  subsists  in  that  particular  mode  to 
which  it  is  determined  and  limited  by  our  sensations. 

What  I  have  thus  far  said  proves  this  necessity ;  for  I 
have  shown  that  the  cognising  of  particular  things  consists 
in  nothing  else  than  forming  that  judgment  of  which  I  speak. 

In  fact,  granted  that  we  have  the  idea  of  being  in  general 
always  and  necessarily  before  us ;  granted  that  this  idea  is 
the  informing  principle  of  our  intellect  and  our  reason  (480- 
485),  and  consequently  that  our  intelligence  is  constituted  by 
the  intuition  of  being,  it  follows  that  our  intelligence  *  can 
conceive  nothing  except  as  a  being,  as  a  something.'  ^ 

536.  But  this  law  of  the  intelligence  is  not  subjective  or 
arbitrary;  it  is  necessary,  so  that  it  is  impossible  even  to 
think  the  contrary. 

In  truth,  would  it  not  be  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  say 
that  our  mind  knows  the  things  which  are  presented  to  it, 
without  conceiving  a  something }  and  is  not  the  conceiving 
of  a  something  the  same  as  the  conceiving  of  a  being  ? 

Therefore  the  general  formula  which  expresses  the  intrinsic 
nature  of  the  intellectual  perception  is  this :  *  A  judgment, 
affirmation,  persuasion  that  a  being,  furnished  with  its  deter- 
minations, subsists.' 

To  make  the  thing  clearer,  let  us  suppose  that  we  received 
sensations  from  bodies,  but  had  not  within  us  the  power  to 
see  that  a  being  produces  them,  and  therefore  could  not 
consider  those  sensations  in  relation  with  being.  In  this 
case  our  spirit  would  have  been  modified  by  corporeal 
sensations ;  but  these  would  not  appear  to  us  as  determina- 
tions of  being;  consequently  we  should  not  perceive 
a   determinate   being,   a  subsistent   thing,   a  body;    for  to 

•With    this   doctrine    agrees    the  tellectus  respicit  rationem  entis  * — *The 

celebrated   dictum    of    the    Schools ;  intellect  sees    every  thing  under  the 

*  Intellectus   habet    operationem  circa  aspect   of  being'     {Ibid,   ix.)     Hence 

ens  in  universali' — *The  operation  of  also  the  Scholastic  teaching,  that  *  Quod 

the  intellect  regards  being  in  general '  non  est,   non  intelligitur  nisi  per  id 

(See    S.    Thomas,    ^S".    I.    Ixxix.   9);  quod  est '^ — *That  which  is  not,  is  not 

and  that  other  of  S.  Thomas  :   '  In-  understood  except  by  that  which  is.' 
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perceive  a'  body  is  to  perceive  a  determinate  being.  The 
sensations  would  in  no  way  be  perceived  by  the  under- 
standing, but  would  remain  in  the  sense  only:  hence  we 
should  not  cognise  anything.  In  order  that,  besides  having 
the  sense-perception  of  that  body  (and  this  word  body  has 
been  itself  invented  in  consequence  of  the  intellectual  percep- 
tion), we  may  also  cognise  it,  there  must  be  in  us  the  power 
of  seeing,  where  the  sensation  is,  a  determinate  being. 

It  is  therefore  through  the  idea  of  being,  natural  to  us, 
and  through  it  only,  that  we  have  cognitive  power ;  and  to 
cognise  is  nothing  but  to  conceive  a  determination  of  possible 
or  common  being — a  determination  which  has  the  effect  of 
making  it  a  '  proper '  being. 

Observation  I. 

On  the  question^ '  Is  the  human  soul  always  thinking  ? ' 

537.  The  theory  we  have  till  now  expounded  enables  us 
to  solve  the  question  proposed  by  Des  Cartes,  *  Whether  our 
soul  be  always  thinking.' 

Our  soul  is  intelligent  because  it  has  always  the  vision  of 
being  in  general  (535). 

Hence  our  intelligence  is  a  faculty  essentially  active  *  and 


>  S.  Thomas,  in  agreement  with 
Aristotle,  gives  the  same  solution  of 
this  question.  He  applies,  as  I  have 
observed,  to  our  intelligence  the  cele- 
brated principle  :  '  Nihil  agit,  nisi 
secundum  quod  est  actu'  {S,  I. 
Ixxvi.  i);  and  from  it  he  deduces  the 
necessity  that  this  faculty  should  be 
essentially  in  act\  for  otherwise  ours 
would  not  be  an  intelligent  nature. 
And  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  not 
understand  as  referring  to  the  'acting 
intellect  *  {intellectus  agens\  rather  than 
to  the  acquired  intellect  {intelUctus 
atUptus\  the  saying  of  Aristotle,  that 
*The  accident  of  sometimes  under- 
standing and  sometimes  not  under- 
standing {aliquando  quidem  intelHgit, 
aliquando  non\  cannot  be  predicated 
of  that  intellect;*  meaning  thereby 
that  it  always  understands  {De 
Animay  L.  iii).  S.  Thomas  does  not 
deny  that  this  may  be  applied  to  the 
ac/iftg  intelUcty  for  he  says  :  <  In  onmi 


enim  actu  quo  homo  intelligit,  concurrit 
operatio  intellectus  agentis  et  intellectus 
possibilis.  .  .  .  Unde  quantum  ad  id  quod 
requiritur  ad  nostram  considerationem 
ex  parte  intellectus  agentis,  non  deest 
quin  semper  intelligamus ;  sed  quantum 
ad  id  quod  requiritur  ex  parte  intellectus 
possibilis,  quod  nunquam  impletur  nisi 
per  species  intelligibiles  a  sensibus 
abstractas.*  (*In  every  act  by  which 
man  understands,  there  is  the  con- 
current operation  of  the  acHng  intellect 
and  of  the  possible  intellect.  Now,  as 
regards  our  present  consideration, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  us  from 
admitting  that  the  acting  intellect 
always  understands;  but  the  same 
cannot  be  said  of  the  possible  intellect^ 
inasmuch  as  this  is  never  filled  except 
by  means  of  the  intelligible  species 
abstracted  from  the  phantasms')  (Dt^ 
Verit,  Q.  x.  art.  8).  And  the.  leas^ 
why  the  holy  Doctor  allowa  to  * 
acting  intellect  the  property  of  'th 
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thinking ;  and  this,  not  because  it  has  all  ideas  present  to  it, 
but  simply  because  it  has  the  first  idea,  viz.  that  of  being  in 
general.  By  means  of  this,  which  is  its  light,^  it  sees  and 
distinguishes  that  which  is  presented  to  it  by  the  senses,  in 
the  way  I  have  explained,  and  understands  what  is  said  by 
other  rational  beings. 

The  reason  why  this  idea,  although  inseparably  conjoined 
with  us  from  the  very  first  instant  of  our  existence,  is  not 
adverted  to  until  a  much  later  period,  has  been  already 
stated  (469-470). 

Observation  II. 

In  what  sense  the  intellect  is  a  tabula  rasa. 

538.  Here  it  will  also  be  seen  why  I  have  elsewhere  made 
use  of  the  old  simile  xA  the  tabula  rasa  ^  to  describe  the  state 
of  our  intellect  in  the  first  banning  of  our  existence. 

This  simile  is  well  adapted  to  its  purpose,  when  imder- 
stood  in  the  following  way. 

The  tabula  rasa  is  'indeterminate  being,'  of  which  we 
always  have  intuition.  This  being,  not  having  any  deter- 
minations, is  like  a  perfectly  uniform  tablet,  without  as  yet 
any  characters  traced  or  written  on  it. 

It  receives  therefore  any  mark  or  impression  that  may 
be  made  on  it ;  that  is  to  say,  ideal  being — wholly  indeter- 
minate— is  determined  and  applied  alike  to  anything  felt,  to 
any  form  or  mode  which  may  be  presented  to  us  through  the 
external  or  internal  senses.  Hence  what  we  saw  at  the 
beginning  was  like  a  sheet  of  white  paper  where  nothing  was 
written,  and  consequently  there  was  nothing  to  read.     But 


understanding,'  is,  that  this  intellect 
*  receives  nothing  from  without ' — 
'Non  recipit  aliquid  ab  extrinseco' 
{Ibid,\  but  draws  all  from  itself, 
namely  the  formal  part  of  cognition, 
ens  commune, 

*  Norris,  an  English  writer  who  has 
developed  the  system  of  Malebranche 
in  his  Essay  towards  the  Theory  of  the 
Ideal  or  Intelligible  World  (Part  ii. 
ch.  vi.  7),  amongst  other  theses,  pro- 
poses   the   following  :    *  If    material 


things  were  perceived  by  themselves, 
they  would  be  a  true  light  to  our 
minds,  as  being  the  intelligible  form  of 
our  understandings,  and  that  whereby 
they  become  actually  intelligent,  and 
consequently  would  be  truly  perfective 
of  them,  and  indeed  superior  to  them ; ' 
a  proposition  which  he  justly  finds 
erroneous  and  absurd. 

'  Aristotle  has  made  this  simile 
famous  by  using  it  in  his  III.  Book 
De  Anima. 
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the  sheet  was  ready  to  receive  any  writing  whatever,  that  is, 
the  idea  could  admit  of  every  one  of  the  determinations 
of  particular  existences.^ 


>  I  conjecture  that  this  is  the  true 
interpretation  of  the  tabula  rasa  of 
the  ancients;  and  I  believe  that  the 
modems  in  their  extreme  inclination  to 
scoff  at  all  antiquity  have  not  under- 
stood its  meaning.  The  reasons  of  this 
my  opinion  are  as  follows :  (i)  The 
simile  of  tabula  rasa  conve3rs  indeed 
the  notion  that  there  are  no  particular 
characters  to  be  seen  there,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  admits  the  tabula  itself 
on  which  anything  may  be  written. 
What  then  is  this  tabula  perfectly //(7i» 
and  smooth^  innate  in  ovx  soul?  I 
maintain  that  it  is  indeterminate  beings 
capable  of  receiving  anj  determinations 
whatever.  (2)  Tins  simile  can  be  ex- 
plained by  the  other  which  Aristotle 
mtroduces,  namely,  of  the  light  and  the 
colours.  There  are,  he  says,  no  colours^ 
but  there  is  an  innate  lights  which  is 
per  se  uniform  (behold  the  smoothness 
of  the  tablet),  and  fit  to  make  us  see 
equally  all  the  colours  of  things.     (3) 


By  so  intexpreting  the  tabula  rasa,  we 
are  enabled  to  reconcile  many  passages 
of  Aristotle  which  would  otherwise  be 
irreconcilable.  (4)  Among  those  School- 
men who  adopted  the  simile  we  find 
some  who  say  expressly  that  we  have 
the  idea  of  being  innate  in  us.  Suffice 
it  for  all  to  mention  S.  Bonaventure,  or 
whoever  be  the  author  of  the  Com- 
pendiuM  Theologicce  Veritatis  from 
which  I  am  quoting.  In  ch.  xlvi.  of 
Book  ii.  he  makes  use  of  the  Aris- 
totelian simile ;  and  in  ch.  xlv.  he 
says  that  all  cognitions  come  from  the 
senses.  Nevertheless  it  seems  certain 
that  this  writer  admits  as  innate  in  man 
the  idea  of  the  ens  actualissimum  {/tin, 
Ment.  in  Deum) ;  that  is  he  admits 
more  than  I  do,  for  I  admit  only  th^ 
idea  of  being  perfectly  indeterminate. 
What  then  are  we  to  say  ?  That  the 
ancients  did  not  understand  the  simile  in 
question  in  that  wretched  sense  which 
is  attributed  to  it  by  the  modems. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  INNATE  IDEA  OF  BEING  SOLVES  THE  GENERAL 
DIFFICULTY  PRESENTED  BY  THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE 
ORIGIN  OF  IDEAS. 

ARTICLE   I. 

Solution  of  the  difficulty. 

539.  The  difficulty  involved  in  the  problem  of  the  origin 
of  ideas,  has  been  reduced  by  me  to  this  simple  question : 
*  How  is  our  first  judgment  possible  ? '  (41-45). 

On  Locke's  hypothesis,  that  all  our  ideas  come  from  the 
senses,  the  difficulty  was  insuperable. 

By  my  admission,  of  which  I  have  given  the  reasons,  that 
the  most  universal  of  all  ideas  is  in  us  by  nature  antecedently 
to  all  our  sensations,  the  difficulty  of  understanding  how  we 
form  iih^  first  judgment  is  entirely  removed. 

ARTICLE  IL 
Objections  and  replies. 

§  I. 

First  objection. 

540.  But  there  are  objections  which  we  must  examine ; 
and  the  first  is  this : — ^The  judgment  which  I  have  said  to  be 
necessary  for  the  formation  of  ideas,  was  described  as  coming 
to  the  same  thing  as  the  conceiving  of  an  idea  ;  so  ih^X,  judg- 
ment is  the  only  means  through  which  ideas  are  conceived. 

If  this  be  true,  it  is  of  no  avail  to  say  that  the  most 
universal  of  all  ideas  is  innate  in  us ;  it  is  an  idea ;  and  that 
is  enough  to  prove  that,  in  order  to  be  conceived,  it  stands  in 
need  of  a  judgment,  like  all  other  ideas. 
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The  fact  of  its  being  innate  does  not  exclude  its  having 
to  be  conceived  by  the  mind  ;  it  only  imports  that  its  con- 
ception takes  place  from  the  very  first  moment  of  our 
existence,  through  a  virtue  or  power  natural  to  us. 

If,  then,  ideas  are  conceived  only  by  means  of  a  judgment 
the  difficulty  which  I  wished  to  avoid,  returns,  and  the 
question  arises, '  How  is  that  judgment  possible  by  which  we 
conceive  the  most  universal  of  all  ideas  ? ' 

Answer  to  first  objection. 

541.  This  objection  is  based  entirely  on  a  false  supposi- 
tion, viz.  that  a  judgment  is  necessary  for  the  conception  of 
all  ideas. 

The  truth  on  the  contrary  is,  that  a  judgment  is  necessary 
for  ideas  of  our  awn  formation^  i,e.  those  which  unite  in  them- 
selves a  predicate  and  a  subject,  and  are  therefore  composed 
of  two  elements,  one  of  which  must  be  a  universal,  as,  for 
instance,  the  ideas  of  bodies.  But  if  there  be  an  idea  which 
does  not  consist  of  these  two  elements,  and  is  one  of  them 
only,  there  is  no  need  of  a  judgment  in  order  that  we  may 
have  and  conceive  it.  A  judgment  is  always  an  intellectual 
operation  by  which  two  terms  are  joined  together;  hence, 
supposing  there  are  not  two  terms,  but  one  only,  no  judg- 
ment of  any  sort  will  be  necessary,  nay,  possible  ;  there  will 
simply  be  an  immediate  intuitiony  not  preceded  by  any 
judgment. 

Now,  by  examining  all  the  ideas  possessed  by  the  human 
mind,  we  discover  that  there  is  one,  and  one  only  (the  idea  of 
existence  or  being  in  general),  which  has  this  singular  pro- 
perty, that  it  is  perfectly  simple,  and  not  composed  of  a 
predicate  and  a  subject ;  consequently,  unlike  all  other  ideas, 
it  demands  no  judgment  for  its  conception. 

Therefore  this  idea,  on  the  one  hand,  cannot  be  formed 
by  any  operation  of  our  own,  but  can  only  be  seen  by  direct 
intuitton\  while  on  the  other  hand,  we  could  not  have  intuition 
of  it,  unless  it  were  present  to  our  mind :  and  this  is  a  fresh 
and  evident  proof  that  we  have  it  presented  to  us  by  nature. 
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§  2. 
7^  first  objecHan  is  urged  with  greater  farce. 

542.  Nevertheless  I  feel  bound  to  acknowledge,  that  it  is 
no  easy  matter  to  understand  how  we  can  have  the  intuition 
here  spoken  of,  without  some  sort  of  judgment  being  mixed 
up  with  it. 

Nay  it  seems  at  first  sight,  that  the  idea  of  being  may  be 
expressed  by  the  proposition,  'A  something  is  possible  to 
exist ; '  which  proposition  is  a  judgment.  If,  then,  we  con- 
ceive that  proposition,  we  jud|ge  that '  a  something  is  possible/ 
And  that  this  judgaieiit  is  included  in  the  idea  of  being, 
could  be  further  demonstrated  from  the  analysis  I  have  made 
of  the  said  idea  (423,  424).  By  that  analysis  I  found  it  to 
consist  of  three  elements,  two  of  which  are,  {i)  the  notion  of 
a  somethings  and  (2)  the  possibility  of  this  something.  Here, 
it  will  be  urged  that  we  have  a  predicate  and  a  subject,  both 
expressed  in  the  proposition  '  a  something  is  possible ; '  pos- 
sibility being  the  predicate,  and  the  indeterminate  something 
the  subject.  This  is  a  difficulty  which  deserves  to  be  carefully 
considered. 

Continuation  of  answer  to  first  objection. 

543.  The  difficulty  arises  from  the  uncertainty  presented 
by  the  concept  of  possibility.  Let  us  make  a  more  accurate 
analysis  of  this  concept. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  observed  that  here  we 
speak  of  logical  possibility ^  which  must  not  be  confounded 
with  probability^  the  two  being  totally  different  from  each 
other.    What,  then,  is  logical  possibility  ? 

By  a  possible  entity  is  meant  an  entity  which  can  subsist, 
can  be  conceived  as  subsistent. 

Whatever  does  not  involve  contradiction,  is  called  possible. 
We  can  always  think  it  existent,  we  can  imagine  it  such  as 
often  as  we  please. 

In  order  that  a  thing  may  be  pronounced  impossible^  the 
mind  must  see  a  necessary  reason,  with  which  the  existence  of 
that  thing  is  incompatible ;  so  that  either  the  reason  must  be 
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false,  or  the  thing  cannot  exist  From  the  moment  that 
the  reason  has  been  recognised  as  necessarily  true,  it  can  no 
longer  be  pronounced  false  ;  therefore  the  thing  is  pronounced 
impossible. 

The  contrary  of  impossibility  is  possibility.  As,  then,  in 
order  to  declare  a  thing  impossible  we  must  have  a  necessary 
reason  incompatible  with  that  thing ;  so  for  the  possibility  of 
that  thing  nothing  is  required  save  the  absence  of  such 
concept  as  would  make  it  an  absurdity,  a  contradiction  in 
terms ;  for  in  every  case  in  which  no  such  concept  exists,  a 
tiling  is  possible. 

The  reason  why  the  term  possibility  happens  to  have  a 
positive  sense  attached  to  it,  lies  in  the  nature  of  our  mind 
and  of  language.  Language  expresses  positive  as  well  as 
n^ative  entities  by  a  word,  i,e.  by  a  positive  sign.  Hence 
the  facility  to  confound  them  together.  Thus,  when  we  use 
the  term  nothtn^^  we  simply  mean  to  exclude  all  existence, 
aod  y^  we  seem  to  be  speaking  of  something,  because  we 
designate  nothingness  by  a  word. 

What  I  say  of  possibility  cannot  be  applied  to  probability, 
li possibility  signifies  the  absence  of  contradiction,  probability 
imports  some  positive  reason  over  and  above  the  concept  of 
the  thing,  on  the  strength  of  which  reason  we  say :  *  It  is 
probable  that  this  thing  I  am  thinking  of  exists  or  will 
happen ' — ^whether  that  reason  consist  in  a  number  of  cases 
in  which  the  thing  has  been  seen  to  take  place,  or  in  the 
knowledge  we  have  of  the  existence  of  some  special  power 
fit  to  produce  it 

Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  I  take  possibility  in  a  logical 
and  absolute  sense,  and  not  in  that  approximative  sense  in 
which  this  word  is  often  used  in  common  discourse. 

We  say, '  It  is  impossible  that  this  tree  could  be  here  in  the 
garden,  if  there  had  been  no  seed  for  it  to  spring  from.'  This 
is  a  case  of  physical  impossibility^  or  of  repugnance  to  the 
physical  law  that '  Every  plant  comes  from  a  seed.* 

Again,  we  say,  *  It  is  impossible  that,  exposing  yourself  as 
you  do  to  so  many  dangers,  you  should  not,  at  one  time  or 
other,  meet  with  some  serious  mishap.'    This  impossibility 
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amounts  only  to  improbability^  that  is  to  say,  it  means  that 
safety  under  such  circumstances  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
common  order  of  events.  The  impossibility  here  is  not  a 
repugnance  to  physical  laws,  or  to  the  ordinary  course  of 
things,  or  even  to  moral  laws.  It  is  a  repugnance  to  the  laws 
of  thought^  so  that,  one  of  the  terms  of  the  proposition  being 
admitted,  the  other  cannot  be  conceived  as  co-existent  with  it. 
Whatever  does  not  involve  this  latter  kind  of  contradiction,  I 
C3\i  possible} 

544.  The  possibility  of   a    thing    is,  therefore,   nothing 
positive  in  itself,  and  outside  the  thing.    To  use  a  common 


'  Sometimes  there  is  in  certain 
things  a  logical  impossibility  which  is 
hidden  from  us,  and  requires  a  good 
deal  of  thinking  before  we  can  discover 
it.  This  is  because  the  idea  we  have 
of  those  things  is  imperfect;  has  too 
great  an  extension ;  does  not  descend 
to  the  thing  in  itself,  but  takes  it  in 
only  as  forming  part  of  a  genus  or 
a  species,  without  our  troubling  to 
penetrate  so  to  speak  into  its  indi- 
vidual character.  Hence,  before  we 
can  make  sure  that  the  thing  is  possible, 
it  is  necessary  that  we  should  bestow 
our  attention,  not  merely  on  its  common 
qualities,  but  also  on  its  own  self  and 
on  its  properties.  Let  us  take  an  ex- 
ample from  Mathematics.  Let  it  be 
asked  :  <  What  is  the  square  root  of  2, 
expressed  in  a  finite  series  of  numbers?' 
This  problem,  before  mathematicians 
had  tried  it,  might  have  seemed  pos- 
sible enough  of  solution.  But,  when 
tried,  it  was  found  to  be  quite  the  other 
way ;  so  much  so  that  a  rigorous 
demonstration  has  been  produced  of 
the  impossibility  of  expressing  in  a 
finite  series  of  numbers,  whole  or 
fractional,  the  square  root  of  2,  or  of 
any  other  of  those  numbers  which  are 
called  incommensurable.  Here  a  de- 
monstration of  the  impossibility  of  the 
problem  became  necessary ;  precisely 
because  this  impossibility  was  hidden, 
and  did  not  at  once  present  itself  to  the 
mind  of  the  thinker. 

The  reason  of  this  imperfection  of 
our  mind,  which  does  not  see  at  a 
glance  the  impossibility  of  certain 
things,  and  therefore  cannot  be  sure  of 
their  possibility,  is  found  in  what  we 
have  said  above  concerning  the  indeter- 


nanateness  of  ideal  being.  This  being 
is  a  tablet  not  yet  inscribed  with  any 
particular  characters,  x,e,  it  is  only  in 
potentia  as  r^;ards  all  determinate 
beings.  Hence  the  mind  cannot  judge 
of  them,  nor  of  their  possibility,  with- 
out (i)  thinking  of  their  determinations, 
(2)  confronting  them  with  the  idea  of 
being  as  the  supreme  rule.  The  rule 
for  judging  of  the  possibility  of  things 
is,  then,  innate  in  us  ;  not  so  Hie  Judg- 
ment nor  its  subject-matter.  Hence 
that  judgment  must  be  sought  for,  and 
sometimes  with  considerable  labour. 

If  Kajit  had  observed  thsit possibility, 
considered  by  itself  alone,  is  only  a 
negative  concept  expressing  that  *  The 
existence  of  the  thing  which  happens  to 
form  the  subject  of  our  discourse  is  not 
repugnant  to  the  laws  of  thought ; '  and 
moreover  if  he  had  not  confused  possi- 
bility,  with  the  danger  in  which  we 
sometimes  are  of  judging  erroneously 
of  this  or  that  thing,  he  would  not  have 
denied  that,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
judge  that  a  thing  is  possible,  it 
suffices  to  demonstrate,  that  there  is 
no  contradiction  in  it  (Le,  in  its  con- 
cept), nor  would  he  have  required 
anything  more  for  the  notion  of  possi- 
bility, as  he  has  done  in  his  Critique  of 
Pure  Reason,  thus  going  further  and 
further  away  from  the  truth  (See  Part 
i.  Book  ii.  C.  u.  Sec.  iii.  §  4).  Never- 
theless there  is  a  truth  in  this,  that  the 
positive  foundation  of  possibility  lies  in 
ideal  being  itself,  since  whatever  is 
conceived  by  us  has  in  it  this  pro- 
perty, that  it  is  conceived  as  possible, 
so  that  to  conceive  it  and  to  conceive  it 
as  possible  are  one  and  the  same  thing. 
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expression,  it  is  a  mental  entity,  i£.  the  result  of  a  reflection 
whereby  the  mind,  looking  at  the  essence  of  the  thing,  does 
not  find  in  it  any  intrinsic  repugnance.  This  absence  of 
repugnance  in  the  order  of  ideas  is  expressed  by  the  word 
possibility y  whence  it  seems  to  us  as  though  it  were  something 
existing  separately  from  the  entity  conceived,  whereas  in 
point  of  fact  it  is  not  so. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  mental  entities  generally.  They 
are  all  products  of  a  reflection  by  which  we  become  aware  of 
the  absence  of  something,  or  of  some  relation,  or  of  some 
quality,  &c.  For  this  reason,  none  of  them  can  have  been 
in  our  minds  separately  and  in  itself  from  the  beginning 
of  our  existence ;  they  are  only  noticed  and  set  distinctly 
before  the  mind  when  this  faculty  has  become  sufficiently 
developed  for  that  operation. 

To  conclude :  the  possibility  of  things,  in  so  far  as  it  is  a 
mental  entity  capable  of  being  expressed  by  a  word,  is  not 
known  to  us  by  nature,  but  observed  by  an  act  of  our  mind ; 
and  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  mere  absence  of  logical  repugnance,  it 
means  nothing  more  than  that  in  indeterminate  or  ideal  being 
we  find  no  such  repugnance,  and  therefore  can  find  none  in 
any  of  the  things  which  we  see  in  it.  Possibility  therefore 
is  not  a  thing  distinct  from  being  itself 

Now  the  consequence  of  this  is  obvious :  we  have  nothing 
innate  in  our  minds  except  the  most  simple  idea  of  being ; 
and  possibility  is  a  predicate  which  adds  nothing  to  it,  but 
excludes  from  it  something  (i.e,  logical  repugnance),  and 
serves  us  for  simplifying  it,  i,e.  for  recognising  it  in  its  perfect 
simplicity  and  oneness. 

545.  In  the  light  of  these  principles,  we  can  see  that  the 
proposition,  '  Something  is  possible  to  exist/  if  intended  to 
signify  what  is  innate  in  the  human  mind,  is  inexact.  That 
proposition  supposes  that  the  idea  of  possibility — a  purely 
mental  entity — has  been  already  set  apart  by  our  mind  from 
the  most  simple  idea  of  being  ;  and  that,  what  is  by  its  nature 
negative,  has  been  clothed  by  us  with  a  positive  form,  i.e.  a 
thought  and  a  word ;  in  short,  that  we  have  converted  it  into 
a  predicate  apparently  positive. 
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If,  then,  we  wish  to  analyse  and  find  precisely  what  there 
is  of  innate  expressed  in  the  proposition,  'A  something  is 
possible  to  exist,'  we  must  take  away  from  it  all  that  has 
apparently  been  added  thereto,  in  consequence  of  our  manner 
of  conceiving  and  of  expressing  ourselves.  For  this  end 
the  proposition,  '  Our  mind  sees  by  nature  that  a  something 
is  possible,'  should  be  translated  into  this  other  :  *  Our  mind 
has  by  nature  the  idea  of  being,  and  SQts  no  logical  repug- 
nance in  it ; '  or  into  the  following :  '  Our  mind  has  ab  initio 
the  idea  of  being,  and  later  on,  by  reflecting  on  that  idea,  it 
comes  to  discover  that  there  is  no  logical  repugnance  in  it' 
And  since  the  idea  of  being  is  what  constitutes,  as  objective 
form,  our  intelligence,  our  intelligence  may  be  defined  as 
*  The  faculty  of  the  intuition  of  being ; '  which  clearly  leads 
to  the  conclusion,  that  if  this  intuition  were  to  cease,  our 
intelligence  would  cease  likewise. 

Beingy  therefore,  cannot  be  taken  away,  i,e.  removed  from 
the  human  mind.  Now  to  leave  beings  and  at  the  same  time 
to  take  it  away,  is  what  is  called  contradiction.  Therefore 
our  intelligence  cannot  understand,  cannot  think  except  what 
does  not  involve  contradiction. 

546.  It  is  only  in  course  of  time,  then,  that  we  observe 
how  being  takes  those  various  determinations  which  are 
presented  to  us  in  real  beings.  Hence  we  say,  that  in  that 
essence  (being)  is  contained  the  possibility  of  things ;  which,  as 
I  have  observed,  simply  means,  that '  between  indeterminate 
being  and  its  determinations  and  realisations,  we  see  no 
repugnance.'  The  concept  of  possibility,  then,  involves  a 
relation  with  the  determinations  of  beings  which  were  unknown 
to  us  at  the  first,  and  are  learned  only  from  sensible 
experience. 

Briefly,  from  observing  (when  our  mind  has  gained  the 
capacity  for  that  reflection),  from  observing,-  I  say,  that  the 
essence  of  being,  present  to  us  by  nature  has  no  determinations 
(which  is  purely  a  negation,  and  not  a  positive  predicate),  we 
conclude  that  an  indefinite  quantity  of  real  beings,  i.e.  of 
determinations  and  realiisations  of  that  essence,  are  possible 
and  thinkable  ;  in  other  words,  that  the  admission  of  all  those 
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determinations  and  realisations  involves  no  repugnance  to  it 
This  evidently  shows  that  the  concept  of  mere  possibility  is 
not  innate  in  us,  but  acquired^  although  its  foundation — the 
ideality  and  indeterminateness  of  being — is  innate. 

Thus  the  innate  idea  of  beings  while  standing  before  us 
entirely  without  predicate,  is  itself  the  most  universal  of 
predicates.  On  the  other  hand,  having  in  itself  none  of  the 
determinations  and  actions  belonging  to  the  real  world,  it 
admits  of  being  united  or  applied  to  these  determinations 
and  actions  as  predicate  to  subject.  This  idea  therefore  does 
not  include  any  judgment,  but  constitutes  the  possibility  of 
all  judgments,  inasmuch  as  when  anything  presents  itself  to 
us  by  its  action  on  our  senses,  we  can,  by  means  of  this 
idea — the  common  predicate — ^judge  that  thing.* 

§3. 

Second  objedian. 

547.  The  objection  which  I  have  just  endeavoured  to 
answer  was  drawn  from  the  second  of  the  elements  we  have 
assigfned  to  the  idea  of  being,  namely  possibility  (423).  My 
answer  rested  on  the  fact  that  this  element,  in  so  far  as  con- 
ceived separately  from  beings  is  n^ative,  and  therefore  does 
not  take  away  but  rather  shows  forth  the  simplicity  of  that 
idea. 

But  the  difficulty  to  admit  that  we  can  have  the  idea  of 
being  wholly  apart  from  any  judgment,  might  also,  in  some 
minds,  arise  from  the  consideration  of  the  first  element— the 
somethings  the  essence  of  being,  seen  in  the  said  idea.'  This 
difficulty  would  be  as  follows :  '  In  the  act  by  which  I  see 
beings  there  are  two  distinct  terms — the  Ego  who  sees,  and 
the  being  which  is  seen.  In  this  act  therefore  my  consciousness 
tells  me  '  I  see  being ; '  and  this  is  a  judgment.  It  seems 
therefore  that  in  every  objective  conception  which  is  not  a 

*  That    our    cognUums  suppose  a  things  through  measuring  them  as  it 

measure^  a  ruU^  is  taught  also  by  S.  were  by  their  principles  (De  Verit,  Q. 

Thomas;  for   he   says:     'Intellectus  x.  art.  i). 

acdpit    cognitionem    de    rebus    men-  '  The  author  has  designated  this 

Burando  eas  quasi  ad  sua  principia. '  element  by  the  term  objectivity  (see  nn. 

*The  mind  comes  to  the  knowledge  of  415,  416)  (Translators). 
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mere  modification  of  the  thinking  subject,  there  must  neces- 
sarily be  a  judgment.* 


Answer  to  the  second  objection, 

548.  The  answer  to  this  lies  in  an  observation  which, 
notwithstanding  its  subtlety,  may  not  be  omitted  here.* 

The  act  by  which  I  see  being  is  entirely  different  from  the 
act  by  which  I  say  to  myself,  '  I  see  it/ 

Let  it  be  well  noted  that  it  is  not  my  object  here  to 
examine  whether  or  not  this  second  act  follows  always  or 
necessarily  upon  the  first:  this  would  be  irrelevant  to  our 


*  He  would  indeed  be  a  bad 
observer  of  nature,  who  should  make 
it  a  rule  to  notice  only  the  most  obvious 
and  patent  facts,  and  who,  whenever 
coming  upon  anything  which  appears 
singular,  or  of  a  recondite  or  mysterious 
character,  should  argue  thus:  I  need 
not  trouble  to  investigate  this,  for 
things  of  thb  sort  are  too  difficult  to 
observe,  and,  when  observed,  to  verify, 
and  the  labour  thus  spent  is  only 
repaid  by  obscure  and  uncertain  results. 
And  were  the  occupant  of  a  profes- 
sional chair  to  act  thus,  would  he  not 
be  justly  chargeable  with  playing  the 
fool  with  nature,  as  well  as  with  those 
he  pretends  to  instruct  ?  To  pretend  to 
construct  a  theory  and  at  the  same  time 
to  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  basing 
it  on  the  things  which  it  undertakes  to 
explain?  As  if  it  were  optional  for 
any  one  to  declare  a  fact  of  nature  un- 
necessary to  science,  solely  because  of 
its  difficulty  and  obscurity ;  or  as  if  man 
could  under  any  circumstances  make 
the  nature  of  things  different  from  what 
it  is  ?  Yet  such  is  precisely  the  method 
of  those  minute  philosophers  who  have 
followed  in  the  wake  of  Locke — the 
Sensbts  and  Materialists.  Even  very 
able  men,  I  regret  to  find,  have  allowed 
themselves  to  be  beguiled  by  this  absurd 
presumption ;  and  clear  evidences  of 
this  bad  system  of  reasoning  have  been 
exhibited  by  writers  who  piqued  them- 
selves most  on  their  rigorous  adherence 
to  sound  method.  Thus,  for  example, 
Bonnet,  a  thinker  really  of  great  parts, 
when  asking  the  question,  'Whether 
there  be  in  us  a  feeling  of  our  own 
existence, '  dismisses  it  with  the  remark 


that :  '  It  is  not  well  to  admit  a  feel- 
ing of  existence  of  which  we  cannot 
form  any  idea  to  ourselves :  it  is  un- 
doubtedly better  not  to  accept  any  but 
CLEAR  THINGS,  and  on  which  we  can 
reason'  {Analyse  ahrigie  de  VEssai 
analytiquey  ii.). 

Now  if  we  are  to  accept  nothing 
but  what  is  quite  clear^  our  mtellectual 
stock  will  be  very  small  indeed ;  since 
nature  is  full  of  obscurity  and  mystery. 
If  one  must  seek  only  that  which  it  is 
well  to  admit,  and  not  that  which  is 
true^  who  will  ever  know  what  each 
philosopher  may  think  it  well  or  best  to 
admit  into  his  system  ?  The  duty  of  a 
philosopher  is,  to  observe  nature  entire 
as  it  stands ;  not  to  say,  *  I  will  accept 
only  what  is  clear,*  but  to  strive,  by 
observation  and  reflection,  to  make  clear 
that  which  is  obscure.  Where  he  meets 
with  something  mysterious,  the  true 
philosopher  will  labour  all  the  more 
assiduously  to  decipher  the  enigmatic 
characters  in  which  nature  presents  her 
secrets,  and,  when  he  fails,  will  be  lost 
in  admiration  of  the  depths  of  the 
wisdom  of  Him,  who  has  made  nature 
so  pregnant  with  matter  for  thought,  so 
immense  and  sublime.  Do  what  you 
will,  therefore,  you  cannot  eliminate 
certain  questions  from  philosophy. 
You  must  rather  attack  them  with 
courage,  with  that  right  kind  of  daring 
which  always  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
modesty.  In  particular,  the  funda- 
mental  feeling  is  a  fact  of  such  im- 
portance, that  if  it  be  excluded  from 
philosophical  observation,  or  declared 
impossible  to  observe,  there  is  an  end 
to  all  explanation  of  human  cognitions. 
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present  argument  What  it  is  now  important  to  understand 
is,  that  having  the  intuition  of  an  tdea^  and  judging  that  we 
have  ity  are  two  different  acts  of  the  soul. 

By  intuition  I  fix  my  attention  on  the  idea.  If  my  atten- 
tion is  weak,  if  it  is  not  fixed,  but  vacillating,  so  that  its  force 
is  as  it  were  scattered  over  other  objects ;  the  nature  of  the 
act  is  not,  on  that  account,  changed.  Now  it  is  of  great 
consequence  to  observe,  that  this  act,  like  its  object,  is  essen- 
tially one ;  and  the  spreading  out  of  our  attention  does  not 
take  away  its  character  of  oneness,  but,  at  the  most,  it 
associates  with  itself  other  acts  entirely  different,  each  of 
which,  taken  in  itself,  is  one. 

This  act,  one  and  simple,  and  isolated  from  all  the  other 
acts  with  which  it  might  happen  to  be  mingled,  is  what  we 
must  now  examine. 

Now  it  is  an  essential  property  of  the  act  by  which  I  fix 
my  attention  on  an  idea,  to  be  restricted  to  its  object,  and 
to  terminate  therein. 

549.  That  it  may  be  easier  for  us  to  consider  an  act  of 
attention  separated  from  all  the  others,  let  us  try  to  find  a 
case  in  which  the  whole  force  of  our  attention  is  concentrated 
on  a  single  point. 

Let  us  imagine  that  the  object  of  our  attention  is  the  same 
as  that  which  forms  the  whole  object  of  our  affections,  and 
whose  surpassing  beauty  and  perfection  so  enraptures  us  that 
we  are  absorbed  by  and  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  it.  If 
this  interior  contemplation  should  rise  to  the  requisite  degree 
of  intensity,  a  singular  phenomenon  will  take  place.  Charmed 
away  completely  by  the  excellences  of  the  object,  we  have  no 
power  left  for  anything  else.  The  entrancing  delight  of  that 
vision  makes  us  forget  ourselves  and  all  surrounding  objects, 
which  to  us,  while  in  that  state,  are  as  if  they  were  not.  Our 
entire  activity,  both  of  thinking  and  of  loving,  is  there  fixed 
and  exhausted.  This  species  of  alienation  is  a  fact,  which  I 
believe  there  is  hardly  a  man  who  at  some  period  of  his  life 
has  not  experienced  in  some  degree,  and  who  therefore  may 
not,  from  what  has  happened  to  himself  in  a  lesser  measure, 
be  able  to  form  a  pretty  good  idea  of  that  greater  intensity 
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to  which  a  similar  mental  excess  could,  under  given  circum- 
stances, be  carried.  I  ask :  will  a  man  in  this  condition  turn 
his  attention  on  himself?  Will  he  be  capable  of  taking  a 
survey  of  the  state  of  his  mind  ? — Not  more  than  the  infant 
who,  when  sucking  its  mother's  milk,  is  wholly  absorbed  in 
that  action.  He  cannot  make  these  reflections  on  himself, 
nor  on  that  state  of  self-oblivion,  until  he  has,  so  to  speak, 
come  to  himself,  as  one  waking  from  a  profound  sleep.  Then, 
and  then  only,  will  he  be  in  a  position  to  bestow  upon  himself 
that  attention  which  had  been  engrossed  by  an  altogether 
different  object. 

But  if  the  act  by  which  the  mind  and  the  affections  adhered 
to  the  said  object  was  such  as  to  exhaust  in  itself  the  whole 
of  our  interior  energies,  that  act  cannot  be  directly  joined 
with  the  state  which  follows ;  there  must  be  a  break,  a  rest 
between  the  two.  Hence  the  new  action  will  start  as  totally 
unconnected  with  the  previous  one ;  whose  intensity  was  so 
overwhelming  as  to  cause  even  the  memory  of  it  to  be  lost 
— a  remarkable  fact   described  by  Dante  in   the   following 

lines : — 

*  Perchfe  appressando  sfe  al  suo  desire 
Nostro  intelletto  si  profonda  tanto, 

Che  retro  la  memoria  non  pub  ire.'    {Farad,  i.) 

*  For  that  so  near  approaching  its  desire 
Our  intellect  is  to  such  depths  absorbed, 

That  memory  cannot  follow.'     {Carfs  Translation) 

550.  All  these  observations  help  us  to  understand,  that  to 
reflect  on  the  operations  of  our  soul  is  an  act  entirely  different 
from  the  operations  themselves. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  I  can  think  an  object,  for  instance 
being,  without  rejecting  on  myself  and  becoming  aware  that  I 
am  thus  thinking. 

Now,  I  cannot  pronounce  the  judgment,  'I  see  being,' 
except  in  consequence  of  a  reflection  I  make  on  myself,  i,e, 
on  the  state  of  my  mind,  which  thus  becomes  the  object  of 
my  attention.  But  the  state  of  my  mind,  is  an  object  widely 
different  from  being.     Therefore  I  contemplate  being  by  an 
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act  different  from  that  by  which  I  contemplate  my  own  state. 
By  the  first  act  I  see  what  is  purely  and  essentially  object ;  by 
the  second  I  see  myself,  the  subject  who  has  that  vision.  The 
first  act  is  an  intuition  \  the  second  is,  a  perception  relatively  to 
myself,  and  a  reflection  relatively  to  being.  The  first  act  is 
simple,  primary,  spontaneous ;  the  second  is  composite  (a 
judgment),  and  posterior  to  the  first.  The  first  may  be 
innate  in  me ;  not  so  the  second,  although  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  this  from  following  more  or  less  closely  upon  the 
first.  The  first  is  intrinsic,  and  therefore  necessary,  to  my 
nature ;  the  second  may  be  purely  acquired  and  voluntary. 

551.  In  distinguishing  these  two  acts,  I  have  introduced 
the  state  of  a  man  wholly  absorbed  in  a  single  object,  not  as 
a  proof  of  that  distinction,  but  as  a  means  to  assist  the  reader 
in  comprehending  it.  In  the  state  of  mental  concentration, 
all  the  forces  of  our  attention  are  directed  to  one  single 
point ;  *  hence  it  is  seen  how  an  act  may  exist  unaccompanied 
by  those  other  acts  which  usually  go  along  with  it.  For  the 
purpose  of  niy  argument,  however,  there  is  no  need  to  show 
that  one  act  of  attention  is  distinct  even  as  to  time  from  all 
the  others.  It  is  enough  to  have  made  it  clear  that  one  act 
is  not  the  other  ;  because  this  proves  that  one  may  be  innate 
and  the  other  not. 

But  how  much  stronger  would  my  position  be  if  I  were 
here  to  dwell  on  a  truth  which  was  well  known  to  the 
ancients,  namely  that  our  mind  can  perform  but  one  act  at  a 
time  ?  And  that  being  (in  general  anything  conceived  by  the 
mind),  and  the  Ego  who  sees  it  are  two  separate  objects  and 


*  The  fact  of  a  man  absorbed  in 
the  contemplation  of  a  given  object, 
affords  me  the  opportunity  of  making 
an  observation  which  brings  to  light  an 
erroneous  way  of  judging,  of  very  com- 
mon occurrence.  When  a  thing  is  but 
faintly  rememl)ered,  or  when  a  sensa- 
tion has  been  accompanied  by  little  or 
no  advertence,  one  is  very  apt  to  say 
that  the  impression  produced  by  that 
thing,  or  the  sensation-,  must  have  been 
extremely  feeble.  Now  the  truth  may 
be  quite  the  other -way.  The  sensation 
may  have  been  very  strong,  and  yet 
one  may  not  have  adverted  to  it  at  ail ; 


and  the  same  applies  to  mental  concen- 
tration. Nay,  I  think  that  when  a 
sensation,  or  the  concentration  of  the 
mind  on  a  particular  object,  has 
reached  the  highest  point  of  intensity, 
we  have  no  knowledge  of  it,  no 
advertence,  no  recollection ;  we  are 
left  without  any  power  of  thinking  of 
ourselves.  The  importance  of  this 
remark  for  properly  understanding  the 
operations  of  the  human  spirit,  will  be 
best  comprehended  by  those  who  have 
dived  deepest  into  these  matters,  and 
are  in  the  h^bit  of  meditating  on  them. 
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consequently  require,  in  order  to  their  apprehension,  two 
mental  acts.  Then  indeed  the  absurdity  of  supposing,  that 
to  apprehend  an  object  and  to  know  that  we  apprehend  it, 
are  one  and  the  same  thing,  would  be  apparent.  And  still 
more,  if  I  were  to  demonstrate,  if  indeed  a  demonstration  can 
be  necessary  of  a  thing  which  seems  self-evident,  namely 
that  the  second  of  these  acts  cannot  begin  to  exist  until  the 
first,  which  is  to  be  its  object,  has  been  fully  completed }  and 
that  therefore  it  would  be  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  say 
that  the  two  acts — knowing  and  knowing  that  we  know — are 
simultaneous } 

Corollary  I. 

There  is  an  idea  which  precedes  ail  judgments , 

552.  As  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  above  there  is  a 
primitive  intuition  natural  to  us  and  anterior  to  all  our  judg- 
ments :  and  this  it  is  which  constitutes  our  nature  intelligent, 
and  forms  our  cognitive  faculty.  The  object  of  this  intuition 
is  ideal  beings  or,  more  briefly,  the  idea. 

Corollary  II. 

Th^re  is  in  man  an  intellectual  sense, 

553.  Our  spirit,  then,  sees  being  by  an  immediate  intuition, 
just  as  our  sense  receives  immediately  the  impression  of 
sensible  things.  This  vision  of  being  creates  in  us  what  may 
not  be  inappropriately  termed  an  intellectual  sense. 

Our  intellect  therefore,  inasmuch  as  it  has  the  intuition 
of  beingy  may  be  called  a  sense  (different  of  course  from 
the  corporeal) ;  but  in  so  far  as  our  spirit  forms  judgments, 
/.^.  descries  the  relations  between  the  things  felt  by  the 
corporeal  sense,  and  being  in  general^  it  performs  an  operation 
entirely  different  from  that  of  the  sense ;  it  does  not  receive 
sensations,  but  pronounces,  synthesises,  and  thus  produces 
cognitions  and  persuasions.* 

*  By  this  we  can  understand  that  *  in  respect  of   the    whole   universal 

saying  of  S.  Thomas,  *  Intellectus  est  being'  {S,  \.  ixxix.  2).     And  so  also  it 

vis  passiva   respectu   totius  entis  uni-  seems  to  me  that  we  may  apply  to  the 

versalis.*     *  The  intellectual  faculty  is  innate  idea  of  being — which  makes  us 

passive  *  (properly  speaking  receptive)  know  all  things  and  itself  also— that 
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Observation  I. 

Difference  between  the  corporeal  sense  and  the  intellectual. 

554.  The  difference  between  Xh^  corporeal  sense  and  the 
intellectual  consists  in  the  difference  of  their  terms.  The 
terms  of  the  corporeal  sense  are  corporeal,  determinate,  and 
real ;  *  the  term  of  the  intellectual  sense  is  purely  spiritual  and 
perfectly  indeterminate. 

From  this  difference  between  the  terms  of  the  two  senses 
there  springs  another,  which  is  as  follows  : — 

Although  the  nature  of  sense  ^  imports  an  action  produced 
in,  or  a  modification  received  by  the  sentient  subject ;  yet  in 
the  corporeal  sense  the  object  does  not  communicate  itself 
as  objecty  but  as  a  force  in  action,  as  an  agent.  In  the  intel- 
lectual sense,  on  the  contrary,  the  communication  consists  in 
the  manifestation  of  an  object  rather  than  in  the  action  of  a 
force ;  since,  properly  speaking,  an  object  does  not  act  on  us, 
but  is  only  present  or  manifested  to  us.  Wherefore  that  which 
comes  first  in  the  case  of  the  intellectual  sense  is,  not  the  act 
by  which  the  intellect  feels  its  own  self,  but  the  act  by  which 
it  understands  being.  From  this  act  there  naturally  arises 
a  pleasurable  feeling  in  the  intellect  itself ;  and  on  this  account 
we  may  say  with  truth  that  the  intellectual  sense  is  subse- 
quent to  the  act  of  understanding. 

Hence  we  see  that  being  in  general  is  idea\^  but  from  this 
idea,  the  subject  who  has  intuition  of  it,  produces  to  himself 
what  we  may  term  intellectual  sensations.* 


science  of  Aristotle,  '  In  all  which  is 
separated  from  matter'  {i,e,  which  is 
purely  form^  like  ideal  being)  *that 
which  we  understand  and  that  by  which 
we  understand  are  one  and  the  same  * 
{De  Anima,  Lib.  iii). 

»  I.e.  subsistent  (Translators). 

*  Whether  corporeal  or  intellectual 
(Translators). 

■  /,e,  essentially  belongs  to  the 
order  of  kncwtedge^  and  therefore  the 
act  by  which  we  see  it  is  a  cognitive  act. 
See  next  note  by  the  Author  (Trans- 
lators). 

*  Should  any  one  demur  to  applying 
the  term  knowledge  to  that  one  idea 


which  has  been  placed  in  us  by  nature, 
and  of  which  we  have  immediate  in- 
tuition without  any  act  of  judgment,  I 
would  not  care  to  quarrel  with  him 
about  words.  Indeed  this  seems  to 
have  been  the  opinion  of  S.  Thomas, 
whose  doctrine  I  will  endeavour  to  ex- 
pound, hoping  thus  to  throw  some 
light  upon  it.  The  Holy  Doctor  teaches 
that  our  mind  does  not  understand  and 
know  anything  except  by  means  of 
phantasms.  It  is  very  important  to  see 
what  this  doctrine  meant  according  to 
this  great  master.  He  observes,  then, 
that  it  is  the  property  of  the  human 
mind   to   know  the  things  themselves 
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Observation  II. 

The  Nature  of  Ideal  being. 

555.  Whoever  has  perfectly  understood  all  I  have  said 
thus  far,  must  be  convinced,  that  besides  that  mode  of  being 
which  belongs  to  subsistent  things,  and  which  I  have  called 
REAL,  there  is  an  entirely  different  one,  which  I  have  called 
IDEAL,  and  constitutes  the  foundation  of  their  possibility. 

Indeed,  IDEAL  BEING  is  an  entity  of  a  nature  wholly 
peculiar,  not  to  be  confounded  either  with  our  own  spirit,  or 
with  bodies,  or  with  anything  pertaining  to  REAL  BEING. 

556.  Hence  it  would  be  a  most  grievous  error  to  suppose 
that,  because  IDEAL  BEING  or  the  IDEA,  does  not  belong  to 
the  order  of  things  which  enter  by  their  action  into  otir 
feeling,  therefore  it  is  nothing. 

On  the  contrary,  ideal  being,  the  idea,  is  a  most  true  and 
most  noble  entity ;  and  we  have  seen  how  sublime  are  the 


(*quidditas  rei  est  objectum  intellec- 
tus').  But  by  what  means  does  the 
mind  know  the  things  themselves  ?  By 
the  idea  or  species  of  them.  Conse- 
quently, that  which  the  mind  knows  is 
not  the  idea  or  species  but  the  real 
thing.  The  idea  is  only  the  means  by 
which  it  knows  ( *  Non  quod  cognoscit 
sed  quo  cognoscit ' ).  Hence  the  dictum : 
*Ad  cognitionem  duoconcurrere  oportet, 
scilicet  apprehensionem  *  (the  idea)  *  et 
judicium  ;'  which  judgment  {the  word  of 
the  mind)  terminates  in  the  real  thing. 
If,  then,  we  had  in  us  the  simple  ap- 
prehension or  pure  idea  only  and  no 
reality,  that  is,  nothing  felt  by  the 
senses,  we  could  not,  in  this  sense,  say 
that  our  mind  knows^  but  only  that  it 
has  the  means  of  knowing.  Such  pre- 
cisely is  the  condition  of  the  human 
mind  so  long  as  it  has  the  innate  idea 
of  being  alone,  and,  as  yet,  no  phan- 
tasms received  from  the  senses.  We 
could  not  say  that  it  knows  or  under- 
stands anything,  but  only  that  it  has 
the  power  of  knowing  or  understanding. 
I  will  quote  a  passage  where  the  Saint 
himself  enuntiates  this  doctrine. — 
*  Nulla  potentia  potest  aliquid  cognos- 
cere  non  convertendo  se  ad  objectum 
suum,  ut  visus  nihil  cognoscit  nisi  con- 


vertendo se  ad  colorem.  Unde,  cum 
phantasmata  se  habeant  hoc  modo  ad 
mtellectum  possibilem,  sicut  sensibilia 
ad  sensum  ;  quantumcumque  aliquam 
speciem  intelligibilem  apud  se  habeat, 
nunquam  tamen  actu  aliquid  considerat 
secundum  illam  speciem  nisi  conver- 
tendo se  ad  phantasmata.  Etideo  .  .  . 
intellectus  noster  secundum  statum  vise 
indiget  phantasmatibus  ad  actu  con- 
siderandum.' — *  No  faculty  can  know 
anything  unless  by  turning  itself  to  its 
object,  as  for  instance,  the  sight  knows 
nothing  except  by  looking  at  colour. 
Since,  therefore,  the  phantasms  stand 
to  the  possible  intellect  as  sensible 
things  stand  to  the  sense  ;  it  follows 
that  the  intellect,  however  it  may  have 
in  itself  some  intelligible  species,  never 
can  actually  consider  anything  accord- 
ing to  that  species  except  by  turning 
itself  to  the  phantasms.  Consequently 
our  intellect,  in  this  our  present  state, 
stands  in  need  of  the  phantasms  in 
order  actually  to  consider'  {De  Verit, 
Q.  X.  art.  xi.  ad  7).  S.  Thomas  there- 
fore admits,  that  the  mind  can  have 
some  idea  or  species,  anteriorly  to  all 
the  phantasms,  and  that  it  nevertheless 
requires  them  for  knowing,  in  the  re- 
stricted sense  of  the  term. 
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characteristics  with  which  it  is  endowed.  It  is  true  that  we 
cannot  give  a  definition  of  it,  but  we  can  analyse  it,  and 
declare,  by  what  we  experience  from  it,  that  it  is  the  LIGHT 
of  our  spirit.  What  can  be  clearer  than  light  ?  Put  out  this 
light,  and  you  have  nothing  but  darkness. 

'  557.  Lastly,  from  what  has  been  said,  we  can  form  a 
conception  of  the  way  in  which  ideal  being  adheres  to  our 
spirit ;  that  is,  we  can  know  that  it  does  not,  in  order  to  be 
seen,  require  any  assent  or  dissent  on  our  part,  but  stands 
present  to  us  as  a  simple  fact  (398). 

The  reason  of  this  is,  that  this  idea  neither  affirms  nor 
.  denies  ;  it  only  constitutes  the  possibility  of  either  affirming 
or  denying  (S46). 
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PART  III. 

ORIGIN   OF   THE   FIRST   PRINCIPLES   OF   REASONING. 

558.  Hitherto  I  have  shown  that  the  intuition  of  ideal 
being  is  proper  to  the  intelligent  spirit,  and  necessary  to 
make  it  such  (Part  I.) 

I  have  also  shown  that,  given  the  intuition  of  ideal  being, 
it  is  easy  to  explain  the  origin  of  all  determinate  ideas  by 
means  of  sensation  and  reflection ;  and  I  have  likewise  indi- 
cated this  origin,  both  as  regards  all  such  ideas  taken  in  a 
body,  and  as  regards  some  of  their  larger  divisions  (Part  II.) 

It  now  remains  for  me  again  to  deduce  the  various  ideas 
and  cognitions  distributed  in  another  order.  This  will  serve 
the  better  to  confirm  the  theory  I  have  expounded,  as  well 
as  to  render  its  application  easier. 

To  proceed  with  clearness,  I  shall  begin  with  those  cogni- 
tions which  lead  the  way  to,  and  are  a  necessary  condition  of 
the  others  ;  I  mean, 

(i)  Th^  first  principles  of  reasoning ; 

(2)  Certain  elementary  and  most  abstract  notions,  which 
are  always  assumed  in  human  reasonings,  and  without  which, 
these  could  neither  be  formed  nor  understood. 

Once  furnished  with  these  first  principles  and  eleifientary 
notions,  as  with  so  many  appliances,  the  mind  is  fitted  for  its 
noble  functions,  and  can  therefore  produce  to  itself  new  ideas 
and  new  cognitions. 

Let  us,  then,  in  the  first  place,  unfold  the  genesis  of  the 
supreme  principles  of  human  reasoning. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

FIRST  PRINCIPLE— THAT  OF  COGNITION. 
SECOND  PRINCIPLE— THAT  OF  CONTRADICTION. 

559.  Principles  are  expressed  by  propositions. 

In  order  to  analyse  a  proposition,  we  must  reduce  it  to  its 
most  simple  expression,  after  the  example  of  mathematicians, 
who,  having  to  deal  with  a  certain  formula,  ask  leave  to  reduce 
it  to  the  expression  best  suited  for  the  operation  they  propose 
to  make;  which,  being  a  fair  and  reasonable  request,  is 
granted  to  them,  provided  that  by  changing  the  outer  garb, 
they  do  not  alter  the  value  of  the  formula,  or  the  substance  of 
the  equation. 

560.  A  proposition  expresses  ^judgment, 

A  judgment  is  the  relation  between  two  terms— predicate 
and  subject. 

The  principles  of  reasoning,  therefore,  being  so  many 
judgments,  are  the  result  of  a  predicate  and  a  subject. 

Hence  the  simplest  and  most  natural  form  in  which  the 
principles  of  reasoning  can  be  presented,  is  that  wherein  the 
predicate  is  expressed  directly  and  distinctly  by  a  word  (or  by 
a  phrase),  the  subject  by  another,  and,  by  a  third,  their 
mutual  relation.  I  will  take  as  an  instance  the  principle  of 
contradiction. 

561.  This  principle  put  in  the  simplest  terms  is  as  follows : 
*  That  which  is  (being)  cannot  at  the  same  time,  not  be.' 

That  which  is,  is  the  subject  of  the  judgment ;  not  be,  is 
the  predicate;  cannot,  is  the  copula  which  expresses  the 
relation  between  the  two  terms,  namely,  the  relation  of  m- 
possibility. 

We  have   seen   what   logical   impossibility  is:   it  is   the 
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unthinkableness    of    a    thing,    in    short,    it    is    nothingness 

(543-544). 

The   principle   of  contradiction,   then,   says   that   *  being 

(that  which  is)  cannot  be  thought  together  with  non-being ; 
inasmuch  as  this  would  be  to  affirm  and  at  the  same  time 
to  deny  what  is  affirmed,  and  an  affirmation  uttered  simultane- 
ously with  a  negation  leaves  nothing,  no  object  of  thought. 

Therefore  the  principle  of  contradiction  is  nothing  else 
than  the  possibility  of  thinking. 

562,  If  then  we  take  away  this  principle,  no  investigation 
of  any  kind  is  possible.  No  doubt  can  be  entertained  about 
its  validity ;  since  the  act  of  doubting,  as  well  as  every 
other  species  of  thought,  presupposes  that  validity.  Surely, 
no  one  can  begin  to  think,  to  investigate,  to  reason,  without 
taking  thought,  investigation,  reasoning,  for  granted.  The 
principle  of  contradiction  is,  therefore,  absolutely  unassailable  ; 
for  in  order  to  assail  it,  one  must  think,  and  in  order  to  think, 
one  must  admit  that  it  is  possible  to  think,  whatever  be  the 
opinion  to  which  one  may  come  by  thinking ;  and  the  principle 
of  contradiction  says  nothing  more  than  this.  Pray,  would  you 
think  without  thinking  ?  I  trow  not.  If  then  you  think  (no 
matter  what  opinion  you  may  form  by  thinking),  you  admit 
tht  principle  of  contradiction,  which  is  the  enunciation  of  the 
following  fact :  *  Either  you  think  or  you  do  not  think  :  there 
is  no  middle  term  here,  for  to  think  without  thinking  is  not 
possible.' 

Thus  the  principle  of  contradiction  is  independent  of  all 
human  thought  and  opinion :  it  precedes  all  thoughts  and  all 
opinions,  because  it  constitutes  the  possibility  of  them  all. 

563.  But  you  may  say,  *  I  deny  the  possibility  of  thought' 
I  could  answer  that  by  your  denial  you  think ;  for  to  deny,  as 
well  as  to  affinn  something,  is  to  think.  But  to  make  the 
matter  plainer,  I  answer '  thus :  *  You  deny  the  possibility  of 
thought  Well,  perhaps  you  are  right  and  perhaps  you 
are  wrong :  let  this  pass.  Only  tell  me :  in  stating  your 
denial,  do  you  think  .^  If  thought  is  impossible,  I  should 
rather  imagine  that  you  do  not.  But  I  am  quite  willing  to 
leave  the  reply  to  yourself :  do  you,  then,  think  or  do  you 
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hot  think  ?  Whether  you  say  yes  or  no,  the  principle  of 
contradiction  remains  untouched,  because  it  does  not  oblige 
you  to  think,  but  leaves  you  to  do  as  you  please.  In  order 
to  exclude  and  annihilate  this  principle,  what  ought  your 
reply  to  be  ?  This  and  no  other :  *  I  think  without  thinking/ 
or,  I  think,  but  I  do  not  think/  Now,  speaking  seriously,  would 
you  like  anyone- to  hear  you  make  such  a  statement  ? 

564.  But  to  return  to  our  analysis  of  the  principle  of 
contradiction ;  we  have  said  that  it  is  a  proposition  which 
expresses  the  fact  that  *  Being  cannot  be  thought  simul- 
taneously with  non-beings*  or,  'There  can  be  no  thought 
unless  it  has  being  for  its  object/ 

This  is  the  same  fact  which  I  have  noticed  and,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  proved  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt — the 
'  idea  of  being '  as  the  informing  and  producing  principle  of 
our  intellectual  faculty  (473-SS7)  ;  which  I  therefore  define  as 
'The  faculty  of  the  intuition  of  being'  (that  which  is^. 
The  phrase  *  To  be  and  at  the  same  time  not  to  be,*  means 
nothing,  and  nothing  is  the  contrary  of  somethings  of  being. 
By  demonstrating,  therefore,  that  our  intellectual  faculty  is 
.the  faculty  of  seeing  being,  I  have  demonstrated  the  converse 
of  this,  viz.  that  nothingness  cannot  be  an  object  of  mental 
sight,  and  this  is  all  that  the  principle  of  contradiction 
affirms. 

The  principle  of  contradiction,  therefore,  originates  in  the 
idea  of  being,  the  *  form  '  of  our  intelligence,  or  in  other 
words,  it  is  only  the  idea  of  being  considered  in  its  application. 

565.  Can  we  say,  then,  that  the  principle  of  contradiction 
is  innate  in  us }  We  can  say  so  in  a  certain  sense,  as  was 
said  by  the  author  of  the  Itinerarium  and  by  S.  Thomas,* 

'  '  Retinet   (memoria)   nihilominus  vided  we  have  the  use  of  reason)  forget 

sdentiarium  prlncipia  et  dignitates,  ut  them  in  such  a  manner,  as  not  to  ap- 

'sempitemalia  et  sempitemaliter,   quia  prove  of   and  assent  to   them  when 

nunquam  potest    sic    oblivisci  eorum  stated  to  us,  not  as  though  we  perceived 

(dummodo    ratione    utatur),   quin    ea  something  new,  but  as  recognising  in 

audita  approbet,  et  eis  assentiat,  non  them,  things  which  are  innate  and 

.  tanquam  de  novo  percipiat,  sed  tanquam  familiar  to  us  '  {Itin,  Mentis^  &c.  c. 

sibi  INNATA  et  familiaria  recognoscat.'  iii).     This  is  to  observe  the  Bstcts  of 

— '  Nevertheless  our  memory  always  re-  nature  keenly,  and  it  is  precisely  what 

tains,  as  eternal  and  in  an  eternal  mode,  our  modem  sensists  overlook,  though 

the    principles    and    axioms    of    the  they  always  make  profession  of  being 

sciences;  because  we  can  never  (pro-  guided   in  their  reasonings  by  facts. 
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namely,  in  the  sense  that  in  the  very  first  use  we  make  of  our 
reason  this  principle  manifests  itself  from  the  inmost  depth 
of  our  soul.  To  me,  however,  it  seems  more  strictly  true  to 
say  that  we  have,  innate  in  us,  not  the  principle  itself  but  its 
foundation  ;  and  I  will  give  my  reason  for  this  opinion. 

A  principle  has  the  form  of  a  judgment^  and  is  expressed 
by  a  proposition.  Sometimes  it  also  supposes  a  reasoning, 
that  is,  if  it  be  not  absolutely  the  first ;  and  the  principle  of 
contradiction  is  not  such.  In  fact  this  principle  can  be 
deduced  from  a  previous  one,  which  I  call  the  principle  of 
cognition^  and  express  in  the  following  proposition :  *  The 
object  of  thought  is  beings  either  indeterminate  or  determi- 
nate/ Now  the  process  of  reasoning  by  which  the  principle 
of  contradiction  is  deduced  is  this :  the  object  of  thought  is 
being ;  but  the  phrase,  being  and  non-beings  expresses  nothing ; 
and  nothing  is  not  being.  Therefore  being  and  non-being, 
taken  simultaneously,  is  not  an  object  of  thought. 


Facts,  however,  albeit  neglected  by  men, 
remain;  and  if  some  do  not  observe 
them,  others  will,  in  due  time.  Do 
what  we  may,  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
pense with  them. 

S.  Thomas  is  of  the  same  mind  as 
the  Author  of  the  Itinerarium.  He 
says  : — *  Prima  principia  quorum  cog- 
NITIO  EST  NOBIS  INNATA,  sunt  qusedam 
similitudines  increatae  veritatis.* — *  The 
first  principles,  of  which  the  know- 
ledge IS  INNATE  IN  US,  are  certain 
similitudes  of  the  uncreated  truth' 
(De  Verit.  Q.  x.  vi.  ad  dm).  A  simi- 
lar expression  of  thought  is  very  often 
met  with  in  S.  Thomas,  as  for  in- 
stance in  the  following  passage  : — *  In 
eo  qui  docetur,  scientia  prse-existebat, 
non  quidem  in  actu  completo,  sed  quasi 
in  rationibus  seminalibus  secundum 
quod  universales  conceptiones,  quarum 
cognitio  est  nobis  naturaliter  in- 
siTA,  sunt  quasi  semina  quaedam  omni- 
um sequentium  cognitorum.' — *In  him 
who  is  taught,  knowledge  pre-existed, 
not  indeed  in  a  complete  form,  but,  so 
to  speak,  in  the  seminal  reasons,  in  as 
much  as  the  universal  conceptions,  the 
knowledge  of  which  is  placed  in  us 
BY  NATURE,  are  as  it  were  seeds  of  all 
the  subsequent  cognitions*  {De  Verit. 
Q.  xi.  i.  ad  5m).  And  that  it  may  be 
seen  th^t  the  interpretation  I  give  of 


these  passages,  is  correct — namely  that 
the  innate  or  naturaliter  insitum  is  not 
to  be  understood  in  a  rigorous  sense 
as  regards  the  first  principles^  but  only 
in  the  sense  that  those  principles  mani- 
fest themselves  in  us  in  the  first  acts 
performed  by  our  reason,  i.e.  in  the  first 
use  we  make  of  the  idea  of  being  {ens 
commune)^  which  alone  can,  rigorously 
speaking,  be  called  innate,  and  which 
corresponds  to  the  light  of  the  intel- 
lectus  agens  of  S.  Thomas-  it  will  be 
enough  to  explain  S.  Thomas  by  him- 
self. Compare  for  example  with  the 
above  extracts  from  the  Holy  Doctor  the 
following  : — 

'  In  lumine  intellectus  agehtis  nobis 
est  quodammodo  omnis  scientia  origi- 
naliter  indita,  mediantibus  universalibus 
conceptionibus,  quae  statim  lumine 
intellectus  agentis  cognoscuntur, 
per  quas  sicut  per  universalia  principia 
judicamus  de  aliis,  et  ea  prsecognosci- 
mus  in  ipsis.* — *In  the  light  of  the  in- 
tellectus agens  there  is  placed  in  us 
originally,  in  a  certain  way,  all  know- 
ledge, through  the  universal  conceptions, 
which  are  at  once  known  in  the  light 
OF  THE  intellectus  AGENS,  and  by 
which,  as  by  universal  principles,  we 
judge  of  other  things,  and  know  them 
therein  beforehand '  {De  Veritate,  Q. 
X.  art.  6). 
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566.  In  order  therefore  that  the  idea  of  being  should  take 
the  form  of  the  principle  of  contradiction,  it  is  necessary  for 
me  to  have  applied  it ;  to  have  begun  to  judge  and  to  reason. 
I  must  therefore  have  formed  to  myself  the  mental  entity 
called  nothingness.  I  must  have  acquired  an  idea  of  affirma- 
tion and  of  negation^  which  are  acts  of  thought ;  I  must  have 
observed  that  negation  united  with  affirmation  is  tantamount 
to  nothing. 

Now,  however  rapidly  all  these  operations,  judgments 
and  reasonings  may  be  performed,  however  naturally  and 
proximately  they  may  be  derived  from  the  idea  of  being,  yet 
are  they  nothing  else  but  this  self-same  idea  of  being  applied, 
presented  under  various  forms,  accompanied  by  relations. 
Our  intelligence  must  in  every  case  move  out  of  that  primal 
state  of  perfect  quietude,  where  it  is  lying  as  it  were  in  wait 
for  an  occasion  to  come  forth  into  action.  But  whatever  is  in 
us  in  consequence  of  some  action  not  essential  to  and  innate 
in  our  intellectual  faculty,  is  acquired ;  and  such,  therefore,  in 
its  explicit  form  of  a  judgment,  is  the  principle  of  contra- 
diction. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

THIRD  PRINCIPLE — THAT  OF  SUBSTANCE. 
FOURTH     PRINCIPLE — THAT    OF    CAUSATION. 

567.  lL\i^  principle  of  contradiction  A^^^tvAs  on  tiiQ  principle 
of  cognition  (565). 

The  principle  of  cognition^  expressed  in  the  judgment, 
'The  object  of  thought  is  being*  is  a  necessary  fact,  the 
principle  of  all  principles,  the  law  of  the  intelligent  nature, 
the  essence  of  the  intelligence  {565). 

The  SQConA  principle,  following  immediately  from  the  first, 
is  that  of  contradiction : — *  Being  and  non-being  cannot  be 
thought  simultaneously.' 

The  third  is  that  of  substance: — *  The  accident  is  unthink- 
able without  the  substance.' 

The  fourth  is  that  of  causation  : — *  A  new  entity  is  unthink- 
able without  a  cause.' 

568.  The  accident  is  perceived  by  us  through  a  sensible 
action  exercised  on  us.  It  may  also  be  called  by  the  general 
name  of  event  \  and  this  all  the  more  when  we  consider,  that  it 
is  not  necessary  but  supervenient  to  the  substance.  The  only 
difference  between  an  accident  and  an  effect^  is,  that  the 
accident  is  considered  as  forming  one  thing  with  the  substance 
and  giving  it  completion ;  whereas  the  effect  is  considered 
as  separated  from  the  cause  and  belonging  to  another  being. 
Hence  from  the  manner  in  which  I  shall  deduce  the  principle 
of  causation,  the  reader  will  be  able  to  deduce  by  himself  the 
principle  of  substance  (52-54). 

569.  The  principle  of  causation  follows  from  the  principle 

*  Those  readers  who  do  not  see  at      (I.  vol.),  where  the  author  has  demons- 
once  how  the  concept  of  event  involves      trated  this  (Translators). 
that  oi  effect,  may  refer  to  nn.  350-352 
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of  contradiction^  and  consequently  from  the  principle  of  cogni- 
tion^ in  this  way  : — 

The  principle  of  causation  may  be  expressed  thus  :  *  Every 
event  (everything  that  begins)  has  a  producing  cause/  We 
found  this  formula  in  another  place,  and  analysed  it :  here  it 
is  necessary  to  recall  to  mind  that  analysis. 

The  proposition,  *  Every  event  has  a  producing  cause,'  is 
perfectly  equivalent  to  this  other :  *  It  is  impossible  for  our 
mind  to  conceive  an  event,  without  conceiving  a  cause  that 
has  produced  it/ 

To  demonstrate  this  proposition,  one  must  show  that  the 
concept  of  *  an  event  without  a  cause '  involves  contradiction. 
This  will  give  the  principle  of  causation  deduced  from  that  of 
contradiction. 

I  demonstrate  it  as  follows  : — To  say  that  which  does  not 
exist,  operates,  is  a  contradiction.  But  to  say  *an  event 
without  a  cause,'  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  that  which  does 
not  exist,  operates.  Therefore,  an  event  without  a  cause  is  a 
contradiction. 

The  major  is  proved  thus : — To  conceive  an  operation  (a 
change)  without  a  being,  is  to  conceive  without  conceiving  : 
which  is  a  contradiction.  In  fact,  the  principle  of  cognition 
says :  *  The  object  of  thought  is  being ; '  therefore,  without  a 
being,  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  conception.  To  conceive  an 
operation,  therefore,  without  at  the  same  time  conceiving  a 
being  which  does  it,  is  to  conceive  without  conceiving. 
Therefore,  to  say  that  that  which  does  not  exist,  operates, 
IS  a  contradiction  in  terms :  which  was  the  thing  to  be 
demonstrated. 

The  minor  is  proved  thus :  An  event  is  an  operation  (a 
change ').  If  then  this  operation  has  no  cause,  it  is  conceived 
as  isolated,  as  not  belonging  to  any  being ;  there  is,  there- 
fore, an  operation  without  a  being,  or,  what  comes  to  the 
same,  that  which  does  not  exist,  operates.  The  minor,  then, 
is  also  proved  (350-352). 

The    principle   of   causation,   therefore,    flows   from    the 

'  From  non-existence  to  existence  (Translators). 
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principle  of  contradiction,  and  both  conxe  from  the  principle 
of  cognition  :  and  this  last  is  nothing  but  the  idea  of  being 
applied,  which,  when  considered  in  relation  with  human 
reasoning,  whereof  it  is  the  formal  cause,  becomes  a  principle 
and  is  expressed  in  a  proposition. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

WHAT  ARE   SCIENTIFIC   PRINCIPLES   IN   GENERAL. 

570.  As  we  have  seen,  the  above  named  principles — viz. 
(i)  the  principle  of  cognition,  (2)  the  principle  of  contradiction, 
(3)  the  principle  of  substance,  (4)  the  principle  of  causation — 
are  but  the  'self-same  idea  of  being  applied^  or  the  law  which 
governs  its  application,  expressed  in  a  proposition. 

This  observation  enables  us  to  understand  the  nature  of 
all  the  principles  of  reasoning  generally. 

These  principles  are  simply  ideas  which  we  use  for  making 
judgments. 

The  application  of  these  ideas  can  always  be  conceived  as 
a  judgment,  and  put  into  a  proposition. 

And  since  this  proposition,  this  judgment  serves  as  a  rule 
whereby  to  form  a  series  of  other  judgments,  subordinate  to 
and  virtually  contained  in  it,  as  a  particular  is  in  the  general ; 
therefore  it  is  called  principle  in  respect  of  the  latter  judg- 
ments, which  are  deduced  from  it;  and  their  deduction  is 
called  reasoning. 

571.  For  example,  the  idea  of  justice ^  expressed  in  a 
proposition,  becomes  the  principle  of  Ethics,  when,  by 
reasoning,  the  aggregate  of  its  applications  is  reduced  to  a 
regular  system  :  the  idea  of  the  beautiful^  likewise  expressed 
in  a  proposition,  becomes  the  principle  of  ^Esthetics,  when  we 
consider  it  as  the  rule  and  guide,  or  rather  as  the  generator 
of  all  our  reasonings  about  things  beautiful. 

572.  Speaking  generally,  the  essence  of  things  is  the 
principle  of  the  reasonings  which  are  made  concerning  them. 

573.  Hence  the  principle  of  each  science  is  the  definition 
expressive  of  the  essential  idea  of  the  thing  which  forms  the 

VOL.  II.  L 
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subject-matter  of  the  science.  From  this  arises  the  art  of 
appropriately  dividing  the  various  sciences,  and  of  bringing 
them  all  into  harmonious  unity ;  so  that  they  may  not  be 
mere  collections  of  detached  pieces  of  information,  but  well- 
ordered  treatises,  where  a  single  principle  rules  supreme,  and 
generates  the  particular  truths  appertaining  to  each  science, 
as  light  generates  light. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

ORIGIN   OF  SCIENTIFIC   PRINCIPLES  IN  GENERAL. 

574.  We  have  seen  that  principles  are  nothing  else  than 
applied  ideas  (S70-573),  or  ideas  which  serve  as  the  rule  and 
exemplar  whereby  to  form  other  more  particular  judgments. 

The  origin  therefore  of  principles  is  reducible  to  the  origin 
of  ideas ;  hence  the  explanation  of  the  latter  is  also  the 
explanation  of  the  former. 


L2 
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PART  IV. 

ORIGIN   OF    PURE   IDEAS,   THAT   IS   TO   SAY,   OF   THOSE 
IDEAS   WHICH    TAKE   NOTHING   FROM   THE   SENSE. 

CHAPTER   I. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  ELEMENTARY  IDEAS  OR  CONCEPTS  OF 
IDEAL  BEING,  WHICH  ARE  ASSUMED  IN  HUMAN 
REASONINGS. 

ARTICLE    I. 

Enumeration  of  the  elementary  concepts  contained  in  ideal  being. 

575.  The  elementary  concepts  assumed  in  all  human 
reasonings  are  principally  the  following  :  (i)  unity,  (2) 
numbers,  (3)  possibility,  (4)  universality,  (0  necessity,  (6) 
immutability,  (7)  absoluteness. 

ARTICLE   II. 
'Origin  of  these  concepts, 

576.  All  these  concepts  included  in  ideal  being  are  cha- 
racteristics or  natural  qualities  of  it.  They  are,  therefore, 
given  to  our  intellect  together  with  ideal  being  itself ;  and  all 
that  remains  for  us  to  do  is,  to  notice  them  one  by  one,  to 
distinguish  them  in  it,  and  to  designate  each  by  a  name ; 
which  is  done  by  means  of  the  various  uses  we  make  of  the 
idea  of  being,  and  by  reflection. 

577.  Hence  we  see  why  these  concepts  are  so  familiar  to 
and  supposed  by  all  in  their  discourses.  And  though,  when 
considered  in  themselves,  they  are  seen  to  be  of  a  nature  the 
farthest  removed  from  everything  material,  so  that  it  would 
appear  at  first  sight  that  in  order  to  their  formation  a  long 
and  difficult  mental  process  would  be  requisite,  yet  such  is 
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not  the  fact  They  are,  on  the  contrary,  the  most  obvious, 
the  most  easily  understood,  and  the  most  universally  used  of 
all  notions. 

Observation. 

578.  I  will  only  observe,  that  each  of  these  abstract  con- 
cepts, taken  singly,  is  an  element  rather  than  an  idea  of  itself : 
for,  by  themselves  alone,  they  do  not  make  us  know  anything. 
For  this  reason  I  call  them  elementary  concepts  of  ideal  being ; 
and,  in  general,  abstract  ideas  may  be  termed  elementary  con- 
cepts of  the  idea  from  which  they  are  respectively  abstracted. 

ARTICLE  III. 

Eeasonings  of  S,  Augustine  on  the  ideas  of  unity ^  of  number^  and  such 
like,  which  confirm  the  theory  I  have  expounded, 

§  I- 

579.  Seeing  that  the  elementary  concepts  above  named 
belong  to  ideal  beings  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  baffle  all 
attempts  to  explain  them  by  means  of  sensation. 

Nay  it  has  invariably  been  the  case,  that  when  great 
thinkers  happened  to  have  their  attention  arrested  by  one  or 
other  of  these  concepts  they  were  struck  by  the  singularity  of 
its  nature,  and,  as  such  men  always  do  when  confronted  with 
a  difficult  problem,  made  it  a  subject  of  intense  meditation, 
being  well  aware  that  it  could  be  no  easy  matter  to  account 
for  the  possession  of  a  knowledge  to  which  there  is  nothing 
similar  in  the  sensible  world.  Thus  the  consideration  of 
each  such  concept  has  enabled  some  master  mind  to  soar 
above  the  sphere  of  visible  things,  to  transcend  all  nature  and 
fix  its  piercing  gaze  on  the  infinite.  But,  while  noticing  this 
fact,  I  am  also  bound  to  confess  I  have  not  found  many,  who 
by  the  contemplation  I  speak  of  have  been  led  so  far  as  to 
discover  that  the  seat  of  all  these  concepts  is  in  ideal  being, 
and  who  could  therefore  be  in  a  position  to  express  the  great 
Ideological  Problem  in  its  completeness. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  quote  some  example 
illustrating  the  way  in  which  powerful  intellects,  through  re- 
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fleeting  on  even  one  only  of  these  elementary  concepts,  have 
sometimes  been  rapt  up  to  the  highest  regions  of  thought, 
and  there  discovered  many  of  those  truths  which  I  have  been 
endeavouring  to  set  forth.  The  concept  I  take  is  that  of 
unity  and  numbers. 

580.  Disputing  at  Rome  with  his  friend  Evodius,  S. 
Augustine,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  second  book  on  Free-  Will^ 
came  upon  this  very  question,  opening  it  by  calling  attention 
to  the  difference  between  the  vidividuality  of  our  faculties  and 
the  universality  of  truth  which  shines  to  all  minds  alike. 

Augustine, — *  I  will  ask  you  in  the  first  place,  whether  the 
feeling  I  have  of  my  body  be  the  same  as  yours,  or  whether 
mine  be  mine  only,  and  yours,  yours  only.' 

Evodius, — *  I  fully  allow,  that  the  sensations  we  experience 
in  seeing,  in  hearing  and  in  our  other  sensible  operations,  are 
exclusively  proper  to  our  several  selves,  although  they  are  of 
the  same  species.' 

Augustine, — *And  would  you  not  also  say  the  same  of 
that  interior  feeling  of  which  I  have  spoken  }  * 

Evodius, — *  Quite  the  same.' 

Augustine, — 'And  now  what  about  reason  itself?  Has 
not  every  one  of  us  his  own  particular  reason  ?  For  it  may 
certainly  happen,  that  I  understand  something  which  you  do 
not ;  nor  can  you  know  whether  I  understand  or  not,  whereas, 
if  I  understand,  I  do  know  it' 

Evodius, — *  Clearly,  each  man  has  his  particular  mind 
proper  to  himself  alone.* 

Augustine, — *  But  can  you  also  say,  that  there  is  a  parti- 
cular sun,  a  particular  moon,  a  particular  morning-star,  &c., 
for  each  man  who  sees  these  things  with  his  particular  eyes  ? ' 

Evodius, — *  Certainly  not' 

Augustine, — 'Therefore  many  of  us  can  see  the  same 
thing  simultaneously,  although  the  sense  with  which  we  see 
and  therefore  feel  it,  is  exclusively  proper  to  each.  My  sense 
is  not  yours,  and  yours  is  not  mine  ;  but  the  thing  present  to 
and  seen  at  the  same  time  by  us  both,  is  identically  one.' 

Evodius, — *  Nothing  could  be  clearer.* 

Augustine. — *  Likewise,  one  and  the  same  voice  can  be 
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heard  by  many  of  us,  so  that,  though  my  sense  is  different 
from  yours,  yet  the  voice  which  we  hear  together  is  the  very 
same,  and  my  hearing  does  not  receive  one  part  of  the  sound 
and  your  hearing  another  part,  but  the  same  sound  is  heard, 
whole  and  undivided,  by  each  of  us/ 

Evodius. — *  This  also  is  clear  enough.*  * 

Augustine, — *  Now  pay  attention :  do  you  think  there  is 
anything  which  all  who  reason  see  irt  common,  yet  each  with 
his  own  particular  reason — since  that  which  is  seen  by  the  eyes 
is,  as  we  said,  present  to  all,  and  is  not  transmuted  in  the 
using,  like  food  or  drink  ;  but,  whether  seen  by  anyone  or 
not,  it  remains  uncorrupted  and  entire — or  is  there  nothing  of 
this  kind  ? ' 

Evodius, — *  Nay,  I  am  sure  there  are  many  such  things. 
To  give  but  one  example ;  the  reason  and  truth  of  numbers 
is  open  to  all  who  calculate,^  so  that  each  calculator  endea- 
vours to  apprehend  it  with  his  own  particular  mind ;  which 
some  can  do  more  easily  than  others,  while  some  cannot  do  it 
at  all.  Nevertheless  that  reason  and  truth  offers  itself  alike 
to  all  who  are  capable  of  understanding  it ;  and  when  under- 
stood by  anyone,  it  is  not  changed,  as  food  is  changed  into 
the  substance  of  the  eater,  neither  is  it  altered  ;  ^  and  if  any- 
one errs  in  the  calculation,  it  does  not  itself  fail,  but  remains 

'  The  analysis  of  sensation  was  not 
carried  so  far  in  the  days  of  S.  Augus- 
tine, as  it  has  been  in  modem  times. 
Hence  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  in 
this  passage  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
an  accurate  distinction  made  between 
the  sun  as  perceived  by  the  senses,  and 
the  sun  as  perceived  in  itself  by  the 
understanding.  The  senses  do  not, 
properly  speaking,  perceive  the  sun 
itself,  but  only  the  particular  action  of 
the  sun  ;  and  the  action  which  the  sun 
produces  in  different  individuals  is 
numerically  different,  although  similar 
in  kind.  Hence  we  may  say  that 
different  sensitive  organs  perceive  in  a 
certain  manner  different  suns,  but  it 
would  be  still  more  accurate  to  say 
that  the  sun  is  not  perceived  cu  existent 
in  itself^  except  by  the  understanding ; 
while  the  corporeal  sense  perceives  only 
the  agent  in  its  various  and  separate 
actions. 


*  See  here  how  carefully  S.  Augus- 
tine distinguishes  the  subject  from  the 
object^  the  fcuulty  of  reason  from  the 
truth  apprehended  by  it.  The  differ- 
ences to  which  he  calls  attention  are 
manifest,  undeniable.  And  yet  there 
are  people  nowadays  who  insist  on 
confounding  knowledge  and  trutA  with 
the  mind  of  man,  and  making  the 
former  a  mere  effect  or  emanation  of 
the  latter  I 

■  It  should  be  carefully  observed, 
that  the  subject  who  understands,  is 
various,  mutable,  liable  to  defect ; 
whilst  truth  (the  object)  is  in  no  way 
affected  by  the  various  states  of  the 
subject  who  endeavours  to  contemplate 
it.  With  these  last  words,  S.  Augustine 
destroys  all  those  systems  which  would 
have  us  believe  that  truth  is  informed 
by  the  qualities  of  the  thinking  subject 
— a  thing  simply  impossible,  because 
trut/i  is,  of  its  own  nature,  immutable. 
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in  all  its  entirety ;  whereas  the  calculator  sinks  the  more 
deeply  into  error,  the  less  he  sees  it' 

Augustine, — '  Excellent !  I  see  that  you  are  no  novice  in 
these  questions,  for  you  have  the  correct  answer  at  your 
fingers'  ends.  Nevertheless,  if  anyone  were  to  say  that  these 
numbers  are  impressed  on  our  mind,  not  through  any  virtue 
of  their  own,  but  by  those  things  which  we  perceive  with  the 
corporeal  sense,  as  though  they  were  a  sort  of  images  of 
visible  things,  what  would  you  answer  ?  Do  you  believe  this 
to  be  possible  ? ' 

Evodius, — *  I  could  never  believe  it ;  because  even  if  I 
were  to  perceive  the  numbers  *  with  my  corporeal  sense,  I 
should  not  be  able,  with  this  sense,  to  perceive  the  principle 
which  regulates  their  divisions  and  combinations.  For  it  is 
only  by  the  light  of  this  principle  shining  to  my  mind  that  I 
can  correct  a  sum  in  addition  or  subtraction,  when  I  see  it 
going  wrong.  As  regards  the  things  which  I  perceive  with  the 
corporeal  sense,  for  instance  the  heavens,  the  earth  and  all 
the  other  bodies  which  are  in  them,  I  do  not  know  how  long 
they  will  continue  ;  but  that  seven  and  three  make  ten,  I 
know  is  true,  and  always  was  and  always  will  be.*  Now  this 
incorruptible  truth  of  numbers  is,  as  I  have  said,  common  to 
me  and  to  everyone  else  who  thinks  on  the  matter.* 

Augustine.-^*  All  that  you  say  is  perfectly  true  and  certain. 
But  I  wish  you  to  observe,  that  not  even  the  ideas  of  numbers 
can  be  abstracted  from  the  corporeal  senses.  This  you  will 
easily  see,  if  you  consider  that  every  number  is  a  compound 
of  units ;  for  example,  if  the  number  contains  the  unit  twice, 
it  is  called  two ;  if  thrice,  it  is  called  tAree ;  if  ten  times,  it  is 
called  ten  ;  in  short,  the  names  of  numbers  vary  exactly 
according  to  the  quantity  of  units  contained  in  them.  Now 
anyone  who  thinks  accurately  of  what  the  unit  is,  finds  that 
it  cannot  in  any  way  be  perceived  by  the  senses  of  the  body. 
For  everything  that  is  perceived  by  these  senses  is  proved  to 

'  Here  S.  Augustine  seem?  to  admit  *  We  see  here  the  characteristics  of 

the  possibility  of  numbers  being  per-  immutability,   necessity,    eternity,    ob- 

ceived  by  the  corporeal  sense  ;  but  he  served  by  S.  Augustine  in  the  properties 

very  quickly   rejects   this   also  as  im-  of  numbers, 
possible. 
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be,  not  one,  but  many,  because  it  is  a  body,  and  therefore  has 
parts  innumerable.  But  not  to  speak  here  of  those  parts  of 
bodies  which  are  more  minute  and  less  distinguishable,  I  say, 
that  however  small  a  body  may  be,  it  certainly  has  a  right 
and  a  left,  an  upper  and  an  under  side ;  or  parts  of  it  lie  at 
the  extremities  and  a  part  at  the  centre.  For  it  would  be 
useless  to  deny  that  these  things  exist  in  each  of  the  bodies 
which  present  themselves  to  us,  no  matter  how  diminutive  its 
size ;  and  therefore  we  must  concede  that  none  of  the  bodies 
we  see  is  truly  and  simply  o?te ;  although  the  things  I  speak 
of  could  not  be  numbered  unless  we  distinguished  them 
through  the  knowledge  we  have  of  the  unit.  For  when  I 
seek  for  the  unit  in  a  body,  and  know  for  certain  that  I  cannot 
find  it  there,  most  undoubtedly  I  know  what  it  is  I  am 
seeking,  and  do  not  find,  and  indeed  cannot  find,  because  it 
is  not  where  I  am  looking  for  it.  Hence  my  knowing  that 
the  unit  is  not  a  body,  supposes  in  my  mind  the  idea  of  the 
unit,  since  if  I  did  not  know  what  the  unit  is,  I  could  not 
number  the  many  things  which  are  in  the  body.  But  what- 
ever be  the  source  whence  I  derive  my  knowledge  of  the 
unit,  that  source,  certainly,  is  not  the  corporeal  sense  ;  for  by 
means  of  this  sense  I  know  nothing  but  the  body,  which  is 
never  truly  and  purely  one}  But  if  the  corporeal  sense  does 
not  give  us  the  knowledge  of  the  unit,  neither  can  it  give  us 
the  knowledge  of  numbers,  that  is  to  say,  of  those  numbers 
which  we  contemplate  with  our  mind.^  For  there  is  not  one 
of  them  which  is  not  called  by  a  distinct  name  corresponding 

'  Even  admitting  that  there  is  in  *  To  superficial  observers  multi- 
bodies  some  kind  of  unity,  as  would  plicity  seems  a  very  easy  thing  to  con- 
be  the  case  with  those  which  have  con-  ceive.  Yes,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  ity 
tinuous  extension^  it  is  always  necessary,  but  difficult  to  explain  how  it  is  con- 
in  order  that  we  may  know  the  unity  ceived.  These  good  persons  confound 
of  a  body,  to  perceive  that  body,  first  as  the  fact  of  the  conception  of  multi- 
a  beingy  and  then  2&one,  i,e,  to  perceive  plicity,  with  the  theory  of  that  fact ; 
it  objectively.  Now  this  cannot  be  the  facility  of  the  one  with  the  difficulty 
done  by  the  corporeal  sense,  which  of  the  other.  Those,  on  the  contrary, 
receives  nothing  but  the  cution  of  things  who  can  penetrate  into  the  true  nature  of 
and  feels  that  action,  and  therefore  not  this  question,  will  perceive,  (l)  that  we 
the  things  themselves  as  they  are  in  se  cannot  conceive  the  many  unless  we 
and  outside  of  it.  For  the  rest,  the  have  beforehand  the  idea  of  the  one, 
unity  of  the  *  extended  '  is  not  per-  and  (2)  that  we  cannot  conceive  the 
feet  inasmuch  as  it  never  excludes  one  unless  we  have  already  the  idea  of 
the  possibility  of  division  and  multi-  the  being. 
plicity. 
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precisely  to  the  amount  of  units  severally  contained  in  it  ; 
and  the  unit,  as  I  have  said,  is  not  perceived  by  the  corporeal 
sense/ 

Here  S.  Augustine  goes  on  to  speak  in  a  similar  strain  of 
the  properties  and  relations  of  numbers,  demonstrating  that 
they  are  eternal  and  independent  of  everything  temporal. 
He  says : — 

58 1.  'Moreover,  by  taking  note  of  the  order  of  numbers, 
we  see  that  after  one  comes  two,  which  is  twice  one,  but  the 
double  of  two  does  not  come  next,  but  number  three  must 
be  brought  in  so  that  four  may  follow,  which  is  the  double  of 
two.  And  the  same  holds  good  by  a  moSt  certain  and  im- 
mutable law  with  respect  to  all  other  numbers.  Whatever 
be  the  amount  of  units  contained  in  a  given  number,  we 
must  count  as  many  more  if  we  wish  to  double  that  number. 
Now,  where  do  we  see  this  property,  its  evidence,  its  firmness, 
its  unchangeable,  incorruptible  validity  for  all  numbers  alike  "i 
Not  in  what  we  obtain  from  the  senses  ;  for  there  is  no  man 
who  with  his  corporeal  sense  perceives  or  can  perceive  all 
possible  numbers.*  Do  we,  then,  see  it  in  some  imagery  or 
phantasm  1  Again  I  say  no  :  a  truth  so  certain,  a  law  which 
can  be  applied,  and  so  unerringly  applied  to  innumerable 
series  of  things,  is  seen  only  in  that  interior  light  of  which 
the  corporeal  sense  knows  nothing.' 

Hence  he  concludes : 

'  On  these  and  many  such  other  grounds,  those  who  have 
received  from  God  a  talent  for  disputation,  and  whose  minds 
are  not  darkened  by  prejudice,  are  forced  to  confess  that  the 
reason  and  truth  of  numbers  does  not  belong  to  the  corporeal 
senses,  but  stands  inflexible  and  inviolable,  and  manifests 
itself  in  common  to  all  who  make  use  of  their  reasoning 
powers.'  ^ 


*  Here  we  see  how  S.  Augustine 
j)erceived  that  those  reasonings  which 
deal  with  the  order  of  the  possible  and 
necessary,  transcend  all  sensible  ex- 
perience. 

'  '  His  et  talibus  multis  documentis 
CDguntur   fateri,    quibus    disputantibus 


Deus  donavit  ingenium,  et  pertinacia 
caliginem  non  obducit,  rationem  verita- 
temque  numerorum  et  ad  sensus  corporis 
non  pertinere,  et  invertibilem  sin- 
ceramque  consistere,  et  omnibus  ratio- 
cinantibus  ad  videndum  esse  com- 
munem '  {^De  Lib.  Arbitrio,  II.  viii). 
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§   2. 

582.  S.  Augustine  applies  a  similar  method  of  reasoning 
to  all  necessary  truths,  whatsoever,  and  shows  that,  like  those 
relating  to  numbers,  they  lie  wholly  outside  the  sphere  of 
sense,  and  proceed  of  necessity  from  a  much  higher  source 
than  the  sensible  and  temporal  natures.  In  illustration  of  this, 
I  beg  leave  to  subjoin  another  extract  from  the  same  Book,  by 
which  the  reader  will  see  still  more  clearly,  both,  the  conclusions 
deliberately  arrived  at  by  so  great  an  authority,  and  the  truth 
which  it  is  one  of  the  main  objects  of  this  work  to  establish  in 
the  fullest  manner ;  namely,  that  our  knowledge  in  its  formal 
part  cannot  come  from  the  senses.  Let  us  hear,  then,  how, 
passing  on  from  numbers  to  other  truths,  he  discusses  them 
with  Evodius. 

Augustine. — *We  hold  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
Wisdom,  and  that  all  men  wish  to  be  wise  and  happy.  Now 
where  do  we  see  this }  For  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that 
you  see  this  and  see  that  it  is  true.  Do  you,  then,  see  this 
truth  in  the  way  that  you  see  your  own  thought,  of  which,  if 
you  do  not  manifest  it  to  me,  I  am  ignorant  ?  or  rather  do 
you  see  it  in  such  sort  that  you  at  the  same  time  know 
perfectly  well  that  what  you  see  can  be  seen  by  me  also,  though 
you  do  not  tell  me  of  it  .^ '  ^ 

Evodius, — *  Exactly  so ;  for  I  am  full  sure  that  you  can 
see  that  truth  by  yourself  even  though  I  should  wish  you  not 
to  see  it.' 

Augustine. — *  Now,  if  we  both  see  with  our  individual 
minds  this  same  truth,  is  it  not  a  thing  common  to  us  both }  * 

Evodius, — *  Evidently.' 

Augustine, — *  Let  us  now  take  another  similar  proposition : 
for  example,  I  believe  you  will  not  deny  that  to  study  and 
to  love  wisdom  is  a  duty.* 

Evodius, — '  On  the  contrary,  I  am  perfectly  convinced  of 
it' 

*  This  subtle  and  very  just  observa-      of  contingent   and   that   of   necessary 
tion  is  admirably  calculate^  to  mark      things, 
the  distinction  between  the  knowledge 
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Augustine. — *  Can  we  deny,  then,  that  this  truth  also  is 
one,  and  that  it  is  seen  in  common  by  all  who  know  it ; 
although  each  one  beholds  it,  not  with  my  mind,  nor  with 
your  mind,  nor  with  anyone  else's  mind,  but  with  his  own  ; 
and  nevertheless  that  which  is  seen  is  present  to  all  alike  ?  * 

Evodius. — '  This  is  undeniable/ 

Augustine. — 'That  we  ought  to  live  justly,  that  things  of 
less  value  must  be  esteemed  less  than  those  which  are  better, 
things  of  equal  value  esteemed  equally,  and  its  due  given  to 
every  being,  will  you  not  admit  are  most  true  principles  and 
shining  in  common  before  my  mind,  your  mind,  and  the 
minds  of  all  beholders  ? ' 

Evodius. — *  I  agree  with  you  entirely.' 

Augustine, — *  Again,  can  you  deny  that  the  incorruptible  is 
better  than  the  corruptible  ;  the  eternal  than  the  temporal, 
the  inviolable  than  the  violable  ? ' 

Evodius. — '  Who  could  deny  it  ? ' 

Augustine. — '  Since,  then,  this  truth  presents  itself  to  the 
contemplation  of  all  who  are  capable  of  receiving  it,  and 
shines  with  an  immutable  light,  can  anyone  say  that  it  is 
exclusively  his  own  ? ' 

Evodius. — *  No  one  can  assert  that  it  is  his  own,  it  being 
as  much  one  and  common  to  all,  as  it  is  true/ 

Augustine. — *  Now  I  will  ask  no  more  of  these  questions, 
it  being  enough  for  my  purpose  that  you  see  with  me,  and 
grant  as  most  certain,  that  these  moral  rules  and  principles 
are,  on  the  one  hand,  true  and  unchangeable,  and  on  the  Qfher, 
whether  taken  singly  or  collectively,  they  offer  themselves  in 
common  for  the  intuition  of  all  who  have  the  capacity  to  see 
them,  each,  however,  with  his  own  individual  reason  and 
mind.  Tell  me,  therefore,  do  these  things  seem  to  you  to 
appertain  to  wisdom } ' 

Evodius.-^^  It  would  be  impossible  to  think  otherwise/ 

Augustine. — *  Therefore,  even  as  the  rules  for  calculating 
numbers — the  reason  and  truth  of  which  you  have  admitted 
to  be  shining  unchangeably  and  in  common  to  all  who  look  at 
them — are  true  and  immutable;  so  likewise  are  the  rules  of 
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wisdom,  concerning  some  of  which  you  have  just  now  spoken 
so  rightly.*  * 

Evodius. — '  How  could  I  doubt  it  ? ' 

Augustine. — '  Conclude,  then,  that  you  cannot  deny  there 
is  an  immutable  truth  containing  all  those  things  which  are 
immutably  true,  and  that  you  cannot  say  of  this  truth  that  it 
is  yours  or  mine  or  any  other  individuars ;  but  can  only 
say  that  it  is  seen  equally  by  all  who  know  how  to  fix  the  eye 
of  their  mind  on  the  particular  immutable  truths — like  as  it 
were  to  a  light  endowed  with  the  marvellous  property  of  being 
at  once  secret  and  public/ 

Evodius, — *  Nothing  could  be  truer  or  clearer/ 

Augustine. — *  Now  I  will  ask  you  one  question.  In  your 
opinion,  is  this  truth  about  which  we  have  been  speaking  so 
long,  and  wherein  we  see  so  many  things,  more  excellent  than 
our  mind,  or  is  it  equal,  or  inferior  to  it }  * 

Evodius. — *  Perhaps  it  is  inferior.'  ^ 

Augustine. — *  But  if  it  be  inferior,  we  should  judge,  not 
according  to^  but  of  it,  even  as  we  judge  of  bodies,  which  are 
of  an  inferior  nature  to  ours,  and  often  say,  not  only  that  they 
are  such  or  such,  but  also  what  they  ought  to  be :  and  you 
may  say  the  same  of  our  own  interior  dispositions,  concerning 
which  we  not  only  know  what  they  arc,  but  also  very  often 
what  they  ought  to  be.  As  regards  bodies,  we  pass  the 
judgment, "  This  is  not  so  white,  or  so  shapely,  &c.,  as  it  should 
be."  And  of  ourselves  we  say,  "There  is  much  room  for 
improvement  in  me  ;  my  temper  is  too  impetuous,"  or,  "  I  am 
wanting  in  energy  of  will,"  &c.  All  these  things  we  judge 
according  to  those  interior  rules  of  truth  which  are  seen  by 
all  of  us  alike ;  but  of  the  rules  themselves  no  one  ever 
judges ;  for  if  a  person  is  heard  to  say  that  things  eternal  are 
of  more  value  than  things  temporal,  or  that  seven  and  three 
make  ten,  no  one  thinks  of  submitting  this  to  examination  ; 

'  Thus    does   S.   Augustine   prove  .breaks  in  it,  by  putting  this  and  the 

that    the    ethical     and    metaphysical  next   observation   into    the    mouth  of 

sciences  have  a  basis  no  less  firm  than  Evodius.     They,   however,  do  not   in 

the  mathematical.  the   least   affect  the   substance  of  the 

*  To  aid  the  reader  in  better  under-  doctrine    propounded    by    the     holy 

standing  the  drift  of  the  above  reasoning  Doctor, 
of  S.   Augustine,   I  have  made  two 
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on   the   contrary,  knowing   that  it   is  the  truth,  instead  of 
discussing,  he  gladly  accepts  it/ 

Evodius, — '  Suppose,  then,  we  say  that  truth  is  on  an 
equality  with  the  mind.' 

Augustine, — '  In  that  case  truth  would  be  mutable  like 
the  mind  itself.* 

*  For  our  minds  see  at  one  time  more  and  at  another  less — 
a  clear  proof  of  their  mutability ;  but  truth  remains  always 
the  same,  neither  increasing  by  our  seeing  it  more,  nor  de- 
creasing by  our  seeing  it  less.  Unchangeable  and  uncor- 
ruptible, now  it  gladdens  with  its  light  those  who  turn  them- 
selves to  it,  now  punishes  with  blindness  such  as  refuse  to 
accept  it.  Moreover,  is  it  not  a  fact,  that  by  it  we  judge  of 
our  minds  themselves,  whereas  of  it  we  cannot  judge  at  all } 
Thus  we  say,  so  and  so  does  not  understand,  or  he  understands 
well  enough.  Indeed,  such  is  the  nature  of  our  mind,  that  it 
understands  only  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  it  can 
approach  and  adhere  to  the  immutable  truth. 

'  What  are  we  therefore  to  conclude  }  That  truth,  being 
neither  inferior  to,  nor  on  an  equality  with  the  mind,  must 
needs  be  superior  dind  of  a  more  excellent  nature'  {De  Lib, 
Arbitrio^  Lib.  II.  vii.-xii). 

Thus  far  S.  Augustine. 

*  All  these  arguments  prove  to  but  that  it  comes  to  us  from  an  infinitely 
demonstration,  that  (ruth  is  not  a  sub-  higher  source.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
jective  production  of  our  own  mind,       that  Galluppi  did  not  see  this. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

ORIGIN   OF  THE  IDEA  OF   SUBSTANCE. 

583.  Hitherto  I  have  demonstrated,  that  from  one  primal 
idea  present  by  nature  to  our  spirit,  proceed  on  occasion  of 
the  sensations,  (l)  all  other  ideas  generally ;  (2)  the  principles 
of  reason,  and  (3),  in  particular,  those  which  I  have  termed 
elementary  concepts  of  beings  and  on  which  every  use  of  our 
reason  is  conditional. 

It  was  satisfactory  to  find,  that  by  means  of  this  theory 
we  overcome  that  difficulty  which  has  been  a  stumbling-block 
to  so  many  philosophers,  and  indeed  to  all  philosophy  (539- 
551),  i,e.  the  difficulty  of  tracing  all  our  various  ideas  to  their 
true  origin. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  I  stated  this  difficulty  in  a 
comprehensive  and  general  form.  But  as  it  has  presented 
itself  under  sundry  particular  aspects  to  different  thinkers 
according  as  they  attempted  to  explain  the  origin  of  this  or 
that  special  class  of  ideas  ;  I  think  it  may  not  be  without 
advantage,  after  having  shown  that  the  above  theory  meets 
the  difficulty  in  general,  to  continue  my  demonstration  also 
in  reference  to  all  those  partial  forms  which,  Proteus-like,  it 
incessantly  takes.  This  demonstration  will  be  complete  if 
I  can  succeed  in  deducing  from  the  fundamental  idea  of  being 
all  those  special  ideas,  in  the  process  of  explaining  which  so 
many  philosophers  have  unfortunately  come  to  grief. 

As  regards  the  elementary  concepts  of  being,  I  have  done 
this  already. 

Next  in  order,  the  ideas  of  substance  and  of  cause  present 
themselves  to  us  as  being  at  once  the  most  difficult  and  the 
most  necessary. 
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ARTICLE   I. 
State  of  t/ic  question  about  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  substance, 

584.  What  renders  the  difficulty  of  showing  the  origin  of 
the  idea  of  substance  greater  than  it  would  otherwise  be,  is 
the  inaccurate  and  confused  notion  which  many  philosophers 
form  of  this  idea. 

They  confound  the  idea  of  substance  in  general  with  the 
idea  of  specific  substances.  They  will  say,  for  example,  *  We 
cannot  know  what  the  substance  of  bodies,  &c.,  is  ;  therefore 
we  have  no  idea  of  substance  at  all.*  But  is  this  sound 
reasoning } 

Surely,  we  might  have  the  idea  of  substance  in  general^ 
without  at  the  same  time  having  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  substances  of  particular  things.  Thus  we  might  know 
well  enough  that  a  heavy  block,  which  we  see  hanging  from  a 
lofty  column,  must  be  fixed  to  it  in  some  way,  in  order  to  be 
kept  suspended  therefrom,  although  we  do  not  know  how  it  is 
fixed — whether  by  a  rod  of  iron,  or  a  hinge  or  another  kind  of 
fastening.  Of  all  this  we  may  be  ignorant,  and  nevertheless 
understand,  that  there  must  be  something  to  connect  that 
weight  with  the  top  of  the  column. 

In  like  manner,  suppose  we  could  know  that  in  bodies 
there  must  be  a  substance  besides  the  sensible  qualities  or 
other  accidents  ;  would  it  necessarily  follow  that  we  must  also 
know  what  that  substance  is,  and  fully  understand  its  nature } 
Certainly  not.  Conversely,  from  the  fact  of  our  not  knowing 
what  the  substance  of  bodies  is,  it  cannot  be  inferred  that  we 
have  not  the  general  notion  of  substance ;  for  if  we  had  not 
this  notion,  how  could  our  minds  have  seen  that  bodies  must 
have  a  substance  } 

585.  Nay,  to  demonstrate  that  we  have  the  notion  of 
substance  would  be,  as  a  writer  now  living  has  observed,  a 
petitio  principii.  * 

*  Victor  Cousin  writes  :    *  En  en-  deux  notions  ;  il  y  a  plus,  je  les  pose, 

trant  dans  une  pareille  discussion,  je  me  apres  leur  avoir  appliqu^  une  definition, 

sens  convaincu  moi-meme  de  petition  II  est  clair  encore,  que  je  ne  puis  pas 

de  principe.     Je  veux  chercher  si  les  ne  m'en  pas  frapper,  parce  que,  comme 

notions  de   substance  et  de   cause  se  Ta  si  bien  dit  Pascal,  il  ne  taut  jamais 

trouvent  dans  I'esprit  humain,  et  moi,  vouloir  prouver  I'^vidence  *  {Fragmens 

esprit  humain,  je  suppose  d'avance  ces  philosophiques^  p.  425,  ed.  Paris,  1826). 
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I  should  like  to  ask  those  who  deny  the  existence  of  such 
a  notion,  how  can  they  deny  it,  if  they  have  it  not,  if  they  do 
not  know  what  it  is  that  they  deny  ?  *  As  I  remarked  before, 
the  idea  of  substance  is  a  fact  attested  by  all  mankind,  in- 
cluding those,  who  in  words  pretend  to  deny  it.  For  even 
supposing  that  all  men  were  deceived  in  believing  themselves 
possessed  of  an  idea,  which  they  have  not,  it  would  still  be 
necessary  for  them  to  be  under  the  impression  that  they  have 
it  Now  no  one  can  be  under  the  impression  that  he  has 
an  idea,  unless  that  idea  be  present  to  his  mind  ;  hence  an 
apparent  idea  is  as  much  an  idea  as  any  other,  and  so  the 
matter  ends. 

ARTICLE  II. 

Description  and  analysis  of  all  thai  we  think  concerning  substances. 

§1. 

Where  ought  the  inquiry  concerning  the  ideas  of  substance  to  begin  f 

$86,  Since  our  object  here  is  to  explain  the  cognitions  we 
have  of  substance,  or  the  different  thoughts  which  our  mind 
entertains  concerning  it,  we  must  first  of  all  determine  exactly 
what  these  cognitions  or  thoughts  are. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  fact  that  our  minds  think  of 
substance.  It  were  useless  to  say,  'This  is  an  illusion,  a 
deception.'  Such  a  remark  would  be  irrelevant  to  our  dis- 
cussion. Whether  true  or  false,  illusory  or  real,  these  thoughts 
about  substance  are  in  our  mind,  and  we  are  therefore  bound 
to  explain  how  they  came  there.  The  philosopher  must 
assign  a  cause  not  only  for  what  our  mind  does,  but  also  for 
all  that  we  believe  it  does.  When  the  origin  of  these  thoughts, 
which  we  have,  or  believe  we  have,  has  been  discovered,  it 
will  be  easier  to  judge  of  their  value  and  of  the  use  to  which 
they  may  be  legitimately  applied ;  for  from  the  nature  of  the 
source  whence  they  flow  we  shall  be  able  to  see  whether  they 
are  true  and  valid,  or  else  spurious  and  illusory,  if  not  in 

*  The  error  of  the  Sceptics  consists  diate,  and  hence  is  not  a  matter  of  con- 

in  supposing  that  ideas  are  something  troversy,  but  a   plain,   simple  fact  of 

external  or  mediate ;  on  the  contrary,  observation, 
the  i(Ua  is  wholly  internal  and  imme- 
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themselves — which  can  never  be  the  case — at  least  in  their 
applications. 

Let  us  begin,  then,  by  an  analysis  of  all  that  the  human 
mind  conceives  about  substance. 

§2. 

Definition  of  substance, 

587.  Substance  is  *  That  energy  by  which  a  being,  and  all 
that  appertains  to  it,  actually  exists,*  or,  *  That  energy  in  which 
the  actual  existence  of  the  being  is  founded.*  As  this  definition 
may  not  fully  indicate  the  relation  of  the  substance  with  the 
accident^  we  shall  supply  the  deficiency  later. 

§3. 

Analysis  of  the  concept  of  substance. 

588.  Let  us  see,  then,  in  how  many  ways,  the  human  mind 
conceives  this  energy,  and  in  order  to  this,  let  us  analyse  the 
concept  of  it. 

In  this  concept  we  may  note  two  elements :  (i)  the  act  of 
existence,  or  that  energy  by  which  a  being  actually  exists ;  * 
(2)  the  being  itself  which  exists  (essence). 

This  distinction  is  only  the  result  of  an  abstraction,  but 
abstraction  is  precisely  what  suits  our  purpose  here,  since  we 
are  going  to  speak  of  that  which  is  in  our  mind,  and  not 
outside  of  it.  That  which  is  in  our  mind  cannot  be  seen 
part  by  part  except  by  means  of  abstraction ;  whilst  on  the 
other  hand  abstraction  does  not  produce  any  division  in  the 
thing  subsisting  outside  of  us.  Abstraction  is  a  fact,  an 
operation  which  takes  place  within  the  mind  alone. 

Another  fact  is,  that  by  means  of  abstraction  one  thought 
is  divided  into  several.  Antecedently  to  the  abstraction,  our 
attention  turned  itself  to  a  thought  taken  in  its  entirety,  and 
this  by  a  single  act;  but  through  the  abstracting  process 

*  The  two  expressions,  The  energy  the  second.     We   must,  however,   be 

which  constitutes  the  actual  existence  of  careful  not  to  make  two  different  things 

beings,  and  The  energy  by  which  beings  of  the  energy  here  spoken  of,  and  of 

exist,  come  to  one  and  the  same  thing.  the  artnal  existence  of  beings  ;  for  the 

The  first  is  merely  an  explanation  of  actual  existence  is  the  energy  itself. 
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that  same  thought  is  considered  in  its  various  parts,  and  by 
as  many  distinct  acts  as  are  the  parts  on  which  the  attention 
fixes  itself.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  object  here,  with 
the  modern  Sophists,  who  would  be  glad  of  an  honest  excuse 
for  escaping  this  knotty  question,  that  I  am  making  an  unfair 
use  of  the  power  of  abstraction  to  create  imaginary  entities. 
On  the  contrary,  such  is  the  nature  of  my  present  argument, 
that  it  makes  it  imperative  on  me  to  explain  the  fact  of  ab- 
straction itself  and  of  its  products.  I  cannot  therefore 
prescind  from  abstraction,  or  omit  noticing  and  describing 
all  the  diverse  thoughts  or  concepts  which  it  forms  and  origi- 
nates in  our  inind.  Whether  there  be  something  corresponding 
to  these  thoughts  or  concepts  outside  our  mind  or  not,  they 
are  ideas  none  the  less  ;  and  I  stand  pledged  to  account  for 
all  ideas,  as  the  title  of  this  work  shows. 

§4. 
Various  modes  of  the  idea  of  substance, 

589.  Under  what  forms,  then,  can  the  idea  of  substance 
be  conceived  by  us  ? 

Firstly y  we  can  conceive  the  energy  by  which  beings  exist 
(the  substance),  in  an  entirely  universal  manner — Le,  without 
thinking  of  any  one  being  in  particular,  but  thinking  only  of 
a  possible  being  generally,  and  fixing  to  it  no  determination 
of  any  kind,  although  we,  implicitly,  assume  it  to  have  all 
such  determinations  as  are  necessary  in  order  that  it  may 
actually  exist.     This  is  the  idea  of  substance  in  general. 

Secondly y  we  can  conceive  the  said  energy  in  connection 
with  a  being  furnished  with  that  kind  of  determination  which 
constitutes  a  genus.     This  is  the  generic  idea  of  substance.* 

Thirdly^  we  can  conceive  the  same  energy  in  connection 
with  a  being  specifically  determined ;  that  is  to  say,  we  can 
think  the  actual  existence  possible  to  be  had  by  an  individual 
of  a  determinate  species,  assuming  in  that  individual  the 
presence  of  all  the  qualities — common  as  well  as  proper — 

*  The  reader  must  here  bear    in      we  conceive  these  two  modes  of  classi- 
mind  what  I  have  said  above  on  genera      fication. 
and  specus  (490-503),  and  in  what  way 

M  2 
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which  it  requires  for  actual  existence.  When  our  mind  has 
come  to  conceive  the  possibility  of  an  individual  of  this  sort 
actually  existing,  but  without  knowing  as  yet  whether  it  does 
really  exist,  we  have  then  the  specific  idea  of  substance,  that 
is,  a  typical  idea,  or  such  as  can  be  reduced  to  the  typical.' 

590.  Before  proceeding  further,  let  us  dwell  for  a  few 
moments  on  the  consideration  of  these  three,  more  or  less 
abstract,  ideas  of  substance. 

I  have  called  them,  the  idea  of  substance  in  general^  the 
geftericy  and  the  specific. 

Now  it  must  not  be  supposed  that,  in  all  and  each  of  these 
three  concepts,  we  do  not  think  an  individual,  that  is,  a  being 
one  and  undivided,  furnished  with  all  that  is  necessary  to  it  for 
existence.  We  do  think  this  in  every  one  of  them.  The  dif- 
ference lies  in  the  mode  or  form  under  which  we  conceive  the 
individual,  i.e,  with  its  determinations  or  without  them. 

To  make  the  thing  clearer,  I  would  ask  this  question : 
when  I  think  of  substance  in  general^  what  is  it  I  think  of, 
what  does  this  my  idea  include  in  it  ? 

I  think  of  a  being,  therefore  of  an  individual,  which  has  in 
it  the  energy  termed  actual  existence.  I  do  not  then  seek  to 
know  to  what  particular  class,  or  genus,  or  species  it  belongs, 
I  think  only  of  the  act  of  its  existence.  True,  by  this  I  imply 
that  the  being  has  all  the  determinations  or  properties 
necessary  in  order  that  it  may  exist ;  but  I  do  not  represent 
to  myself  any  of  them  in  particular,  nor  trouble  myself  as 
to  what  they  are. 

In  the  idea  of  substance  in  general ^  therefore,  there  is  (i) 
the  thought  of  the  act  of  existence ;  (2)  the  thought  of  an 
individual  being  of  which  that  act  is  predicated ;  (3)  the 
thought,  in  general,  of  all  the  determinations  or  properties 
requisite  to  make  that  individual  being  as  complete  as  it 
must  be  in  order  actually  to  exist :  I  say  in  general^  to  indicate 
that  in  this  thought  none  of  those  determinations  are  distin- 
guished or  specified. 

In  the  generic  idea  of  substance,  we  may  in  like  manner 

*  As  the  imperfect  to  the  perfect  (Translators). 
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distinguish  these  three  elementary  thoughts,  namely,  (i)  of 
the  act  of  existence  ;  (2)  of  an  individual  being  to  which  that 
act  belongs ;  (3)  of  the  determinations,  which  are  required 
by  that  being  in  order  that  it  may  actually  exist  within 
its  genus. 

The  variable  part,  or  the  difference  between  these  two 
ideas,  lies  in  the  different  mode  in  which  we  respectively 
conceive  their  third  element. 

In  the  idea  of  substance  in  general  we  assume  that  the 
being  has  all  the  determinations  or  properties  necessary  to 
make  it  capable  of  actual  existence ;  but  we  do  this  only  in 
the  general ;  we  do  not  specify  any  of  those  things  one  way 
or  other. 

In  t\iQ  generic  idea  of  substance,  on  the  contrary,  we  think 
also  of  some  determinations  of  the  being — I  mean  those 
which  mark  out  a  genus.  For  example,  when  I  think  of  the 
spiritual  substance,  or  of  the  corporeal,  I  think,  not  merely  of 
an  individual  not  determinate  in  any  way  whatever,  but  of  an 
individual  of  a  particular  genus,  that  is,  of  the  genus  of  things 
corporeal,  or  of  the  genus  of  things  spiritual. 

Lastly  in  the  specific  idea  of  substance,  if  full,  we  have  the 
individual  being  complete  in  all  its  determinations  as  well 
generic  as  proper.  Thus,  if  I  think  the  substance  of  an 
individual  tree,  and  not  of  a  tree  in  general,  I  am  obliged  to 
think  everything  which  distinguishes  that  tree  among  all 
others.* 

Therefore  in  each  of  the  three  ideas  of  substance,  we  always 
think  of  a  thing  (which  thing  I  call  an  individual)  pos- 
sessed of  all  the  determinations  necessary  in  order  to  its 
existence,  and  wanting  nothing  except  subsistence.  If  an 
architect  forms  in  his  mind  the  design  of  a  house,  down  to  its 
minutest  details,  including  also  the  kinds  of  materials  requisite 


'  From  what  I  shall  say  in  P.  V.  c.  I, 
a.  V.  on  genera  and  species,  the  reader 
will  see,  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  roe  in 
this  place  to  make  another  class  of  ideas 
of  substance  for  individuals  of  a  species 
which  are  marred  by  some  imperfection ; 
for  the  ideas  of  these  are  nothing  but 
the  idea  itself  of  the  individual  in  its 


highest  perfection  (complete  specific 
idea)  less  some  of  the  excellences  shown 
in  that  idea.  Moreover,  we  are  not 
here  speaking  of  the  affirmation  of 
individuals  as  subsistent ;  for  this  affir- 
mation is  not  made  by  means  of  idras 
alone,  but  by  a  judgment,  I  shall  also 
speak  of  this  in  due  course. 
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for  its  construction,  that  house,  ideally  considered,  is  perfect 
The  work  of  construction  adds  nothing  to  that  ideal  perfection 
as  such :  its  only  effect  is,  that  the  same  house  which  till  then 
existed  only  in  the  mind  of  the  designer,  now  exists  also 
externally,  in  itself,  while  at  the  same  time  preserving,  entire 
and  unchanged,  the  mode  of  existence  it  had  before.* 

To  recapitulate :  an  individual  being  can  be  conceived  in 
a  general  or  universal  manner,  as  when  our  thought  of  it 
assumes  its  possession  of  whatever  is  necessary  to  capacitate 
it  for  existence,  without  however  specifying  anything  in 
particular  about  that  necessary. 

The  individual  being  can  be  conceived  as  possessed  of 
generic  determinations  only,  Le.  such  determinations  as  are 
necessary  to  capacitate  it  for  actual  existence  within  the  limits 
of  a  given  genus. 

Lastly,  the  individual  being  can  furthermore  be  conceived 
as  possessed  of  that  assemblage  of  determinations  which  is 
necessary  to  capacitate  it  for  actual  existence  within  a  distinct 
species. 

In  the  first  case  we  have  the  idea  of  substance  in  general, 
or  taken  universally ;  in  the  second  the  generic^  and  in  the 
third  the  specific  idea  of  substance. 

All  these  are  ideas  of  that  energy  which  constitutes  actual 
existence,  and  which  can  only  be  predicated  of  individuals. 

§  s. 

Origin  of  tJie  idea  of  '  Individual^ 

591.  I  cannot  think  the  actual  existence  of  a  being  with- 
out thinking  at  the  same  time  that  this  being  has  all  the 
determinations  which  are  necessary  to  it  in  order  to  that 
existence. 

The  idea  therefore  of  individual  is  intimately  connected 
with,  in  fact,  comprised 'if^  the  idea  of  substance  ;  so  that  by 
explaining  the  latter  we  also  explain  the  former. 

Now  whether  we  speak  of  *  substance,'  or  of  *  individual,' 

*  The  reader  would  do  well  here  to      about    the    two    modes    of   existeii 
bear  in  mind  what  the  Author  has  said,       {objective  and  subjective)  belonging  to 
when  dealing  with  the  system  of  Kant,      the  identical  being  (Translators). 
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the  three  kinds  of  ideas  we  have  already  described  are  the 
only  ones  conceivable  by  the  human  mind :  we  must  there- 
fore explain  the  origin  of  each  of  them. 

§  6. 

Judgments  on  the  subsistence  of  substances^  and  how  they  differ  from 

the  ideas  of  substances, 

592.  But,  besides  ideas,  we  form  judgments  on  the  real 
subsistence  of  substances ;  and  this  kind  of  thoughts  I  must 
also  explain. 

So  long  as  an  individual,  i,e.  a  being  furnished  with  all 
the  qualities  necessary  to  it,  is  seen  by  us  only  in  an  ideal 
form — as  for  instance  the  house  as  designed  in  the  mind  of 
the  architect — that  individual,  that  being,  is  not  yet  subsistent 
for  us :  even  by  conceiving  it  as  possible  to  subsist,  we  do  not 
yet  lay  hold  of  any  real  subsistence. 

But  suppose  that  an  individual  corresponding  to  our  idea 
really  subsists,  and  that  we  can  have  intellectual  perception 
of  it.  How  does  this  perception  take  place }  It  takes  place, 
as  we  have  seen,  by  a  judgment.  We  affirm  as  subsistent 
the  individual  of  which  we  had  the  concept  or  idea. 

The  act  therefore,  let  me  repeat,  by  which  we  pronounce, 
'Such  a  thing  subsists,'  is  essentially  different  from  that  of 
simple  intuition.  To  the  idea  of  the  thing  this  act  adds  a 
persuasion  or  belief  that  what  we  were  contemplating  before 
in  a  state  of  possibility  has  entered  into  the  world  of  real 
things,  of  subsistences.* 

Hence  it  is  seen  that,  even  as  we  have  three  different 
ideas  of  substance,  so  we  may  form  three  different  sorts 
of  judgment  concerning  its  subsistence ;  that  is  to  say,  we 
may  judge,  (i)  that  a  substance  not  specified  in  any  way  sub- 
sists ;  (2)  that  a  substance  of  a  given  genus  subsists ;  (3)  that 
a  substance  of  a  given  species  sub^ts, 

^  Let  it  not  be  said  that  by  this  we  suasion  therefore  of  real  existence  is 

acquire  a  new  idea — the  idea  of  sub-  something  entirely  distinct  from  a  pure 

sistence  :    this  we   had    already,    for,,  conc^t ;  its  nature  is  altogether  different 

without  it,  we  cuuld  not  have  thought  from  that  of  ideas. 
*  that  a  being  could  subsist.*    The/tfA'-» 
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§  7. 

Recapitulation  of  all  the  thoughts  the  human  mind  forms  about 

substances, 

593.  The  thoughts,  then,  which  we  form  about  substances 
consist  of  ideas  dSid  judgments. 

The  ideas  are  of  three  kinds,  and  so  are  the  judgments- 
idea  of  substance  in  general ;  generic  idea ;  specific  idea : 
judgment  on  the  subsistence  of  a  substance  in  general ;  of  a 
substance  of  a  given  genus ;  of  a  substance  of  a  given  species. 

We  must  now  describe  the  origin  of  all  these  ideas  and 
judgments,  or  in  other  words,  show  how  it  is  possible  for  the 
human  mind  to  form  them. 

ARTICLE  III. 
The  above  three  ideas  of  substance  proceed  one  from  the  other. 

594.  To  make  our  task  easier,  let  us  see  if  we  can  some- 
what simplify  it  by  reducing  all  the  inquiries  suggested  by 
these  several  ideas  and  judgments,  to  a  single  question. 

Now,  beginning  with  the  three  ideas,  I  observe  that  they 
are  connected  together  in  such  a  manner  that  the  specific 
generates  the  other  two  ;  whence  it  follows  that  by  explaining 
its  origin,  we  also  explain  that  of  the  others. 

To  see  this,  let  us  suppose  as  given  the  specific  idea  of 
substance.  In  order  to  obtain  the  generic  idea,  and  that  of 
substance  in  general,  all  we  require  to  do  is  to  abstract  them 
from  the  specific.  In  the  specific  we  conceive  the  possibility 
of  the  actual  existence  of  a  being  fully  determinate  in  all  its 
qualities,  common  as  well  as  proper.  By  setting  aside,  in  this 
idea,  whatever  is  distinctive  of  the  species  and  of  the  in- 
dividual, we  obtain  the  generic  idea ;  then  by  setting  aside 
the  determinations  which  remain,  we  obtain  the  idea  of  sub- 
stance in  general.  Assuming,  therefore,  that  the  specific  idea 
of  substance  has  been  already  formed,  abstraction  will  do  the 
rest. 

The  case  is  parallel  to  that  of  the  question  of  the  origin 
of  ideas  generally  (41-44).     In  that  question,  the  problem 
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resolved  itself  into  this  formula :  '  Explain  how  we  come  to 
have  the  one  idea  of  beingy  and  all  other  ideas  will  be  easily- 
explained  by  means  of  abstraction.'  In  the  subordinate 
question  relating  to  substance,  the  problem  is :  *  Explain 
how  we  form  the  specific  idea  of  substance,  and  there  will 
no  longer  be  any  difficulty  in  explaining,  also  by  means  of 
abstraction,  the  other  ideas  we  have  of  substance/ 

ARTICLE  IV. 

In  explaining  the  judgments  we  make  on  the  subsistence  of  substances ^ 

there  is  but  one  difficulty  to  overcome, 

595.  How,  then,  do  we  form  the  specific  idea  of  substance  ? 

In  seeking  for  the  origin  of  this  idea,  we  find  that  it  is 
connected  with  the  judgments  we  make  on  the  subsistence  of 
beings :  and  this  connection  narrows  still  more  the  field  of 
our  inquiries,  because  when  we  shall  have  properly  understood 
it,  we  shall  perceive  that  one  and  the  same  answer  does  for 
both  these  queries,  namely,  *  What  is  the  origin  of  the  specific 
idea  of  substance  ? '  and,  *  What  is  the  origin  of  the  judgments 
we  make  on  the  subsistence  of  substances  ? ' 

I  have  said  that  these  judgments  are  of  three  kinds :  let 
me  now  point  out  how  they  are  connected  together,  and  how 
the  difficulties  of  explaining  them  are  reduced  to  one  only. 

In  judging  that  there  subsists  (i)  an  individual  being  in 
no  way  specified  as  to  kind,  (2)  an  individual  being  of  a  given 
genus,  or  (3)  of  a  given  species,  we  must  be  moved  by  a 
reason. 

The  reason  which  determines  us  to  affirm  the  subsistence 
of  individual  beings,  is  the  same  as  that  of  our  intellectual 
perception  of  them.  This  reason  once  discovered,  the 
judgments  in  question  will  have  their  explanation,  in  other 
words,  we  shall  see  how  it  is  possible  for  us  to  form  them. 

Consequently,  in  determining  the  origin  of  all  these  three 
species  of  judgments,  there  is  but  one  difficulty  to  overcome, 
and  it  consists  in  showing  clearly  for  what  reason  we  say  to 
ourselves,  *  Such  an  individual  subsists/ 
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ARTICLE  V. 

The  explanation  of  the  specific  idea  of  substance  depends  on  the  solution 
of  the  difficulty  which  is  found  in  accounting  for  the  judgtnents  on 
the  subsistence  of  substances, 

596.  We  must,  therefore,  answer  two  questions :,  (i)  How 
do  we  form  the  specific  idea  of  substance  ?  (2)  What  is  the 
reason  which  determines  us  to  affirm  by  a  judgment  that 
substances  subsist  ? 

To  this  simple  form  have  we,  thus  far,  reduced  the  subject 
of  the  discussion  in  which  we  are  now  engaged  (594,  S9S). 

But  it  can  be  simplified  still  further,  by  reason  of  the 
connection  which  the  two  questions  have  with  each  other. 

Let  us  suppose  as  given  the  reason  by  which  we  are 
induced  to  affirm  the  subsistence  of  an  individual. 

On  the  strength  of  this  reason  we  say  to  ouselves,  *  Such 
an  individual  subsists.*  Now  in  our  intellectual  perception  of 
that  individual,  the  idea  of  substance  is  already  included. 
Why?  Because  we  cannot  conceive  a  being  as  subsistent, 
without  at  the  same  time  conceiving  the  energy,  the  act,  by 
which  it  subsists;  and  this  energy,  this  act,  is  its  substance 

(587). 

The  two  questions  are  therefore  reduced  to  this  one: 
'  How  can  I  make  a  judgment  to  the  effect  that  a  being 
subsists  } '  For,  if  I  make  this  judgment,  and  thus  perceive 
the  being,  I  also  perceive  its  substance,  and  hence  can  easily 
form,  or  rather  have  already  formed  the  idea  of  that 
substance. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

Explanaiion  of  the  intellectual  perception  of  individuals, 

597.  But  how  the  intellectual  perception  of  individuals 
takes  place,  and  how  our  ideas  of  them  are  formed  by  the 
same  act  of  judgment  with  which  we  affirm  their  subsistence, 
I  have  already  explained  (528-534). 

This  difficulty,  to  which  the  whole  question  was  reduced, 
being  solved,  everything  is  explained.     To  sum  up  : — 

(i)  We  form  the  ideas  of  individuals  by  the  same  act  by 
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which  we   intellectually  perceive,  and  therefore  affirm,  the 
subsistence  of  those  individuals. 

(2)  From  the  intellectual  perception  of  individuals  we  can 
draw  *  the  specific  idea  of  substance ;  and  from  this,  by  means 
of  abstraction,  the  generic  idea ;  and  from  this  again,  through 
a  further  abstraction,  the  idea  of  substance  in  general. 

(3)  The  intellectual  perception  of  individuals  has  been 
already  explained. 

The  difficulty  therefore  of  explaining  the  origin,  as  well 
of  the  three  ideas  of  substance  as  of  the  judgments  we  make 
concerning  substances,  is  at  an  end. 

»  Through  universalisation.    See  n.  490-498  (Translators). 
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CHAPTER    III. 

A  FURTHER  ELUCIDATION   REGARDING  THE  IDEA 

OF  SUBSTANCE. 

ARTICLE   I. 
Necessity  of  this  elucidation. 

598.  Some  may  perhaps  have  thought  within  themselves 
that  on  the  subject  of  substance  I  have  already  said  even  more 
than  was  necessary ;  but  judging  by  what  I  know  of  the  time 
in  which  we  live,  I  fear  I  have  not  yet  said  sufficient  to 
convince  everyone— certainly  not  those  who  have  already 
adopted  one  or  other  of  the  various  opinions  which  are  current 
respecting  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  substance,  and  have 
perhaps  grown  old  in  it.  These  persons  will  hold  by  that 
opinion  with  all  the  greater  tenacity,  the  more  ingenious  it 
seems  to  be  ;  and  none  seems  more  so  than  that  which,  having 
sprung  from  the  German  School,  is  spreading  every  day  more 
and  more  through  France  and  Italy ;  and  should  it  succeed 
in  gaining  a  firm  footing  in  these  countries,  it  might  easily 
extend  throughout  the  whole  civilised  world. 

I  will  therefore  endeavour  to  set  forth  more  clearly  than  I 
have  done,  the  above  doctrine,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  only 
true  one,  and  to  support  it  with  such  good  reasons  that  even 
those  who  are  prejudiced  against  it  must  feel  that  it  is,  if  not 
absolutely  certain,  which  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  demons- 
trate, at  least  thoroughly  well  founded,  and  impregnable  to 

argument. 

ARTICLE  IL 

Enumeration  of  the  various  systems  on  the  origin  of  the  idea 

of  substance, 

599.  The  systems  severally  proposed  by  modem  philo- 
sophers to  solve  the  difficulty  about  the  origin  of  the  idea  of 
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•substance,  and  which  have  been  noticed  in  the  course  of  this 
work,  are  four,  viz. 

I.  Some,  unable  to  find  any  other  solution,  have  denied 
the  existence  of  this  idea.  Their  argument  amounts  to  this : 
'  I  am  unable  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  sub- 
stance ;  therefore  it  does  not  exist.'  Of  the  value  of  such 
reasoning  I  leave  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself. 

II.  Others  (and,  singular  to  say,  they  are  those  who  make 
the  greatest  pretension  of  being  guided  by  facts)  have  at- 
tempted to  extract  it  from  sensations.  Their  argument  is  as 
follows :  *  All  ideas  must  come  from  sensations,  for  these  are 
the  only  sources  of  human  cognition  which  we  admit ;  there- 
fore the  idea  of  substance  must  come  from  them  like  other 
ideas.*  Whether  this  mode  of  reasoning  be  strictly  philo- 
sophical and  based  on  facts,  I  also  leave  the  reader  to  judge. 

III.  Others  again,  observing  that,  on  the  one  hand,  we 
cannot  deny  the  idea  of  substance,  and  on  the  other,  cannot 
draw  it  from  sensations,  have  said  that  it  must  be  innate 
in  us. 

IV.  Lastly,  some,  impressed  by  that  most  determined 
opposition  which  has  been  shown  to  the  doctrine  of  innate 
ideas  in  our  times,  were  led  to  consider  whether,  besides  the 
system  which  derives  the  idea  of  substance  from  the  senses, 
and  that  which  makes  it  innate,  there  could  not  be  a  third ; 
and  they  thought  there  was  :  noticing  that  between  the  idea 
of  accidents  (or  accidental  qualities)  and  that  of  substance, 
there  is  a  link  so  close  that  the  two  are  simply  inseparable, 
they  accepted  this  as  a  primitive  fact.  Our  mind  could  not, 
therefore,  conceive  the  accidents  without  at  the  same  time 
conceiving  the  substance.  But  why  ?  Because  of  a  psyclwlo- 
gical  law  intrinsic  to  our  nature.  The  connection  between 
substance  and  accidents  is  indeed  called  by  these  philosophers 
ontological,  that  is,  ex  parte  sui,  but  only  in  the  sense  that  it 
appears  such  to  us  owing  to  a  subjective  necessity  which  we 
cannot  help.  When  they  consider  this  connection  in  relation 
to  our  spirit  itself,  by  which  it  is  conceived  and  formed,  they, 
as  I  have  said,  call  it  psychological.  In  other  words,  *  The 
idea  of  substance  emanates  from  ourselves  on  occasion  of  our 
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perceiving  the  accidents  ;  but  it  emanates  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  seem  necessary  to  the  accidents.'  This  necessity,  then, 
is  objective,  but  only  apparently ;  which  is  the  same  thing  as 
to  say,  it  is  not  objective  but  subjective.  Why  we  should  be 
obliged  to  see  it  as  objective,  is,  say  these  philosophers,  a 
question  impossible  to  answer,  because  at  this  point  the 
powers  of  human  thought  are  exhausted. 

A  recent  follower  of  this  system  (which,  however  it  may 
be  modified,  is  nothing  but  that  of  Kant),  speaking  of  the 
universal  conceptions,  amongst  which  he  places  the  idea  of 
substance,  says  that  *  These  conceptions  have,  not  a  logical, 
but  a  psychological  origin  ; '  that  *  Whoever  seeks  to  account 
for  any  of  these  truths,  labours  in  vain ; '  and  that '  From  the 
moment  we  conceive  them,  we  conceive  them  as  immutable, 
eternal,  absolute.'  Hence  he  describes  them  as  proceeding 
from  our  spirit,  without  the  possibility  of  any  reason  being 
given  for  this  except  necessity,  the  fact  of  the  thing.  So 
constituted  is  our  nature  that  we  draw  these  conceptions  from 
within  ourselves,  or,  some  way  or  other,  behold  them  on  per- 
ceiving the  sensible  qualities.  In  this  mysterious  fatality, 
according  to  the  Critical  Philosophy^  all  human  investigation 
ends.  To  put  it  in  plain  honest  language,  what  these  writers 
mean  is  this :  '  The  idea  of  substance  in  general  does  not 
come  from  the  senses,  it  is  not  innate,  we  cannot  say  it  is 
nothing ;  therefore  it  is  an  apparition  (only  that  to  us  it 
seems  a  reality)  which  emanates  from  the  nature  of  our  soul.'  * 

600.  This  system,  disguise  or  dress  it  up  as  you  will,  is 
nothing  but  Idealism  and  Scepticism  in  its  worst  form. 

The  argument  on  which  it  is  based  comes  in  ultimate 
analysis  to  the  following :  '  There  are  only  four  systems  by 
which  one  could  account  for  the  idea  of  substance ;  but  the 
three  first  are  indefensible ;  therefore  the  last  is  the  true  one.' 

This  reasoning  might  hold,  provided  it  had  been  demon- 
strated that  a  fifth  system  would  be  an  absurdity ;  but  un- 
fortunately the  thought  of  giving  this  demonstration  never 
occurred  to  the  philosophers  of  whom  we  are  speaking.  It 
does  not  therefore  seem  too  much  to  say  that  their  method  of 

>  Even  Galluppi,  like  all  Subjectivists,  fell  into  this  blunder. 
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arguing  betokens  in  them  a  singular  presumption  ;  which  is 
the  more  surprising  as  they  are  the  very  men  who  credit 
themselves  with  having  been  the  first  to  enter  an  emphatic 
protest  against  the  audacious  presumption  of  philosophy,  and 
to  set  to  the  world  an  example  of  philosophic  modesty  and 
caution.  Had  they  been  what  they  professed  to  be,  they 
would  not  have  forgotten,  when  laying  down  the  major  of 
their  syllogism — '  There  are  only  four  systems  by  which  one 
could  account  for  the  idea  of  substance ' — to  add  the  little, 
but  necessary  clause,  '  So  far  as  is  known  to  us : '  and  this 
addition  would  have  sufficed  to  make  them  adopt  a  course 
totally  different  from  the  one  they  followed. 

In  my  opinion,  the  language  of  true  philosophic  modesty 
and  discreetness  would  be  this :  *  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  there 
are  only  four  systems  by  which  it  would  be  possible  to  ac- 
count for  the  idea  of  substance.  The  three  first  are  open  to 
the  gravest  objections ;  the  fourth  leads  directly  to  Idealism 
and  to  Scepticism— two  consequences  clearly  inadmissible 
because  absolutely  repugnant  to  our  rational  nature.  I  am 
therefore  bound  to  confess  that  the  way  of  accounting  for  the 
idea  of  substance '  is  more  than  I  can  pretend  to  know.' 

ARTICLE  III. 
Another  way  for  discovering  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  substance. 

601.  But  in  point  of  fact  there  is  a  fifth  system,  and  we 
have  already  expounded  it  This  system  keeps  clear  of  all 
the  difficulties  of  the  four  already  known  to  and  exhausted 
by  modern  philosophy. 

It  derives  the  idea  of  substance  from  the  form  of  all 
human  cognitions,  ue,  the  idea  of  being. 

In  it  the  idea  of  substance  is  neither  denied,  nor  pretended 
to  be  drawn  from  sensations,  nor  assumed  as  innate,  nor  yet 
represented  as  only  apparent  and  subjective:  it  is  deduced 
from  the  first  and  most  essential  of  all  ideas,  the  only  idea 
which  is  innate,  the  idea  which,  as  we  shall  see  more  clearly 
in  due  course  (Sect.  VI.),  carries  its  explanation  with  itself, 
because  it  is  truth  itself. 
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Accordingly,  the  idea  of  substance  is  conceived  by  man 
so  soon  as  he  has  the  occasion  to  deduce  it  from  the  primal 
idea ;  and  this  occasion  is  given  him  by  his  very  first  sensa- 
tions and  perceptions. 

He  does  not  then  conceive  it  in  an  abstract  state,  alone, 
disengaged  from  all  which  is  not  its  pure  self ;  ^  but  he  con- 
ceives it  nevertheless.  To  have  it  in  an  abstract  state,  pure, 
belongs  to  a  later  period,  namely,  the  period  in  which  he 
begins  to  philosophise  and  to  exercise  his  powers  of  abstrac- 
tion on  the  concepts  he  has  already  acquired. 

Hence  it  is  manifest  that  (to  use  the  phraseology  of  Pro- 
fessor Cousin)  the  idea  of  substance  has  logical  antecedents 
and  not  merely  psychological  ones.  It  does  not  emanate, 
as  though  by  a  blind  fatality,  from  our  own  soul ;  it  is  ob- 
tained through  deduction :  we  can  assign  to  it  a  reason  which 
proves  it  to  be  true. 

I  must  now  proceed  to  give  a  more  detailed  explanation 

of  this  idea. 

ARTICLE  IV.      . 

First  proposition : — *  If  our  mind  thinks  at  all^  it  thinks  of  something.* 

602.  This  proposition  has  been  already  demonstrated. 
*  For  the  mind  to  conceive  without  conceiving  something,' 
and  '  not  to  conceive  at  all,*  are  perfectly  synonymous  ex- 
pressions (564). 

But  if  our  mind,  in  order  to  think  and  to  act,  must  have 
an  object,  it  is  necessary  to  admit  that  it  must  (by  the  princi- 
ple of  cognition)  (565),  think  of  some  beings  of  somethings  for 
these  words  are  the  most  universal  of  all,  and  beyond  them 
there  is  nothing.  Hence  we  also  saw,  that  the  mind  is  *  the 
faculty  of  conceiving  being,'  that  is,  a  something  having  an 
existence  of  its  own  (480-482).^ 

*  This  refers  to  the  idea  of  svhstance  ceiving  things  as  having  an  existence  of 
in  geturaly  which  is  the  result  of  an  their  own.  This,  however,  does  not 
abstraction  on  the  generic  idea  of  sub-  mean  that  it  cannot  be  deceived  as  to 
s^ce,  itself  the  result  of  a  previous  the  real  existence  of  things ;  but  even 
abstraction  on  the  specific  idea.  See  when  deceived,  it  still  conceives  them  as 
n.  590  (Translators).  having  an  existence  of  their  own. 

*  The  mind  is  the  faculty  of  con- 
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ARTICLE  V. 
Secojid proposition : — *  Everything  can  be  an  object  of  the  mifidJ 

§  I. 

Demofistration. 

603.  As  a  consequence  of  the  above,  '  Everything  can  be 
an  object  of  the  mind/  because  everything  has  an  existence 
of  its  own. 

To  say  that  a  thing  exists  without  having  any  existence, 
is  a  contradiction  in  terms  (principle  of  contradiction). 

That  which  does  not  exist  in  itself  or  in  some  other  thing, 
is  not  thinkable,  is  not  an  object  of  the  mind,  but  may  at 
once  be  said  not  to  exist,  since  the  two  phrases  *  to  have  no 
existence  '  and  '  not  to  exist,'  have  the  same  meaning ;  there- 
fore it  is  nothing. 

§  2. 

Objection  against  the  principle  of  contradiction. 

604.  Here  it  is  most  important  that  the  reader  should 
note  the  legitimacy  of  my  reasoning. 

For  I  am  well  aware  that  the  followers  of  the  fourth  of 
the  systems  above  described  will  be  ready  to  object  as 
follows  :  '  To  prove  that  the  intellect,  or  as  you  call  it,  the 
faculty  of  the  intuition  of  beings  can  conceive  everything,  you 
have  recourse  to  the  principle  of  contradiction.  But  how  do 
you  prove  the  validity  of  this  principle }  The  ancients 
indeed  said  that  a  demonstration,  when  carried  up  to  the 
principle  of  contradiction,  was  complete  in  the  fullest  possible 
sense  of  the  word,  because  they  admitted  the  force  of  this 
principle  ;  but  we  do  not  find  it  of  any  intrinsic  and  objective 
value.  On  the  other  hand,  the  nature  of  the  present  argu- 
ment makes  it  strictly  imperative  on  you  to  produce  incon- 
trovertible proof  of  the  principle  of  contradiction.  For  your 
object  now  is  to  show  that  we,  whom  you  call  Sceptics,  arc  in 
the  wrong,  and  likewise  to  demonstrate  that  the  idea  of 
substance  is,  not  merely  subjective  and  apparent,  not  an 
emanation  issuing  by  a  blind  fatality  from  the  human  soul, 

VOL.   II.  N 
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but  something  objectively  true.  Now,  by  basing  your  reason- 
ing on  the  principle  of  contradiction,  you  assume  the  existence 
of  objective  truth.  We,  on  the  contrary,  deny  the  real 
objectivity  of  the  idea  of  substance  for  the  reason  that  we 
consider  the  knowledge  of  any  really  objective  truth  as  a  sheer 
impossibility.  You  therefore  start  by  begging  the  very  point 
which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  question ;  and  thus 
your  proof  of  the  objectivity  of  the  idea  of  substance,  being 
deduced  from  this  gratuitous  assumption,  goes  for  nothing.* 

§3. 

Reply  to  tJu  above  objection  ;  defence  of  the  principle  of  contradiction. 

605.  Whoever  raises  the  above  objection,  has  not  under- 
stood the  way  in  which  I  have  deduced  the  principle  of 
contradiction  from  the  idea  of  being,  and  shown  that  it  is  in 
substance  identical  with  that  idea.  Neither  can  he  have  felt 
the  logical  force  of  the  same  idea,  which  essentially  carries 
its  justification  with  itself,  and  by  its  light  satisfies  and  dispels 
all  doubts  in  those  who  look  it  direct  in  the  face.  Hence, 
not  wishing  to  repeat  what  I  have  said  before,  nor  yet  to 
anticipate  what  I  have  intended  for  the  Sixth  Section,  I  will 
now  adopt  a  simpler  plan,  but  one  not  less  calculated  to 
persuade,  if  possible,  even  a  Sceptic  opponent.  And  this  will 
serve  not  a  little  to  confirm  the  doctrine  I  am  trying  to 
establish ;  because  truth  shines  forth  with  all  the  greater 
brilliancy,  the  more  diversified  the  aspects  from  which  we 
regard  it. 

All  I  ask  here  is  to  be  allowed  to  postulate  '  the  use  of 
speech ; '  for  if  this  is  denied  me,  I  am  reduced  to  silence, 
and  thus  my  adversaries,  having  all  the  talk  to  themselves, 
will  be  able  to  claim  an  easy  victory. 

Now  if  my  right  of  speaking  is  recognised,  I  must  also 
have  the  right  of  insisting  that  when  I  say,  *  a  thing,'  I  shall 
be  understood  as  saying  '  a  thing ; '  for  were  I  then  to  be 
understood  as  saying  a  *  non-thing,'  a  'nothing,'  my  right 
of  speaking  would  be  a  mockery. 

By  all  acknowledged  rules  of  language,  therefore,  what  a 
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man  says,  he  says ;  for  instance,  when  he  says  '  bread,'  he  says 
*  bread  ; '  when  he  says  *  stone,'  he  says  *  stone,'  &c. 

Clearly,  if  I  say  a  word  and  then  immediately  retract 
or  deny  it,  I  make  no  statement.  If  with  my  pencil  I 
make  a  mark  on  a  blank  sheet  of  paper,  and  then  rub  it 
out,  what  remains  ?  A  blank  as  before.  If  I  were  told  to 
draw  the  outlines  of  a  person,  but  on  condition  that  I  must 
efface  every  line  as  soon  as  drawn,  could  it  be  said  that 
the  commission  was  given  me  in  earnest?  Certainly  not; 
for  no  serious  man  could  ever  imagine  that,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  outlines  in  question  could  be  executed,  either 
wholly  or  in  any  part  however  small,  on  the  sheet  of  drawing 
paper  furnished  to  me.  In  the  same  manner,  if  I  were 
allowed  the  use  of  speech,  but  with  the  condition  that  I  must 
unsay  every  word  the  instant  I  have  uttered  it,  would  this 
be  a  bond  fide  granting  of  the  use  of  speech  t  Language  is 
not  a  chance  medley  of  mere  sounds,  but  an  ordered  arrange- 
ment of  words  signifying  ideas.  Therefore  the  possibility  of 
my  making  use  of  language  necessarily  involves  an  under- 
standing that  I  shall  avoid  expressions  which  give  no  sense 
because  self-contradictory ;  otherwise  language  would  not  be 
the  thing  of  which  I  am  allowed  the  use. 

To  return  now  to  our  case ;  let  us  take  the  phrase,  *  A 
thing  which  does  not  exist  in  any  way.'  Waiving  the  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  this  phrase  be  logically  correct,  I  say 
that  it  is  not  language,  because  it  expresses  nothing ;  and  that 
to  use  it  is,  not  to  speaky  but  simply  to  strike  the  ears  with 
the  noise  of  unintelligible  sounds,  just  like  the  man  who  in 
the  same  breath  -says  and  unsays  the  same  thing. 

In  fact,  the  word  *  thing '  conveys  the  idea  of  an  existence 
of  some  sort :  when  therefore  I  say  *  thing,'  I  express  the  idea 
of  some  kind  of  existence;  but  by  adding,  'which  does  not 
exist  in  any  way,'  I  deny  the  idea  I  have  just  expressed,  and 
thus  the  word  *  thing '  is  as  if  it  had  never  been  said.  My 
sentence  resembles  the  Algebraic  formula  \  a  —  a,  which  is 
equivalent  to  zero. 
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§4. 
Conclusion  of  the  demonstration, 

606.  Such  being  the  case,  my  proposition  that  'every- 
thing can  be  an  object  of  the  mind/  *  seems  to  me  evident, 
take  what  system  we  like ;  for  it  requires  only  one  postulate, 
which  all  who  speak  are  obliged  to  grant  me ;  aiid  surely  the 
Sceptics  have  never  shown  a  disposition  to  be  silent  any  more 
than  other  classes  of  philosophers. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

Third  proposition : — *  Our  mind  cannot  perceive  the  sensible  qualities^ 
without  perceiving  them  as  existing  in  a  subject,* 

607.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  mind  cannot  perceive 
things  otherwise  than  in  the  existence  they  have  (602). 

But  sensible  qualities  do  not  exist  in  themselves,  but  in  a 
subject  external  to  us. 

Therefore  the  mind,  which  can  perceive  everything,  be- 
cause everything  has  an  existence  of  some  sort  (603-606), 
when  perceiving  sensible  qualities,  must  also  perceive  with 
them  the  subject  in  which  they  exist :  otherwise  it  would  not 
perceive  them  ;  they  would  be  unperceivable,  since  they  are 
only  perceivable  because  their  subject  is  perceivable. 

Let  us  suppose  on  the  other  hand  that  the  mind  perceives 
these  qualities  ;  by  so  doing  it  will  have  perceived  something 
(602).  If  it  has  perceived  something,  it  has  already  perceived 
an  existence,  a  thing  existent :  now  to  say  '  a  thing  existent,' 
is  the  same  as  to  say  *  a  substance,*  for  the  substance  is  the  act 
by  which  a  thing  exists  (587). 

ARTICLE  VII. 
Distinction  betweefi  the  Idealism  of  Hume  and  that  of  Berkeley, 

608.  The  above  line  of  reasoning  goes  against  Idealists  of 
the  school  of  Hume. 

*  I  think  that  even  those  who  deny  everything  ;    only   that,    according    to 

the  objectivity  of  truth  cannot  feel  any  their   theory,    they   must   attribute    to 

difficulty  in  admitting  the  definition  I  these  two  propositions  a  subjective  truth, 

have  given  of  the  mittdy  and  the  pro-  as  they  call  it,  i,e,  appearing  as  truth 

position  that  this  faculty  can  conceive  to  the  thinking  subject. 
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Hume,  unlike  Berkeley,  was  not  satisfied  with  proposing  the 
doubt  as  to  whether  bodies  be  nothing  but  ideas,  but  asked 
furthermore  whether  those  ideas  might  not  exist  by  them- 
selves alone,  without  a  subject,  so  that  the  universe  would 
consist  simply  of  an  infinite  multitude  of  ideas  roaming  about 
by  chance,  and  fluctuating  like  the  waves  of  a  vast  and  restless 
ocean,  or  like  atoms  in  infinite  space. 

We  have  therefore  two  different  questions  before  us:  (i) 
*  Can  sensible  qualities  (be  they  ideas  or  otherwise)  be  con- 
ceived without  a  subject  ? '  (2)  *  Is  the  human  spirit  itself  the 
subject  of  those  qualities,  that  is,  are  they  merely  acts  of  this 
spirit,  or  is  their  subject  something  different  from  it  (/>.  a 
body)  ? ' 

Berkeley  confined  himself  to  the  statement,  that  sensible 
qualities — according  to  him  synonymous  with  sensations — 
exist  only  in  our  spirit,  which  therefore  is  their  whole  and 
only  subject 

This,  however,  implied  the  admission  of  the  necessity  of 
a  subject,  and  of  the  impossibility  of  sensible  qualities 
existing  by  themselves  alone,  and  therefore  of  being  con- 
ceived except  as  existing  in  something  else,  which  is  the 
same  as  to  say  in  a  substance. 

But  the  necessity  of  a  substance  which  Berkeley  had  thuA 
recognised,  was  peremptorily  denied  by  Hume, 

I  must,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  confute  the  hUiiili^m 
of  Hume.  For  this  purpose  I  .^hall  have  to  pr^y/c,  ih^it  t// 
say  'The  sensible  qualities  cxiftt,  but  n/>t  in  a  v*}jj^/.t  ^/r 
substance,'  is  a  manifest  contradfCti//n  in  Urru^. 

ARTJCLK  VllL 
Confutatum  of  the  Jd/MiUm  ff  Jlum4, 

609.  To  be  convinced  of  iitix,  IH  «t  ^lA^ff^.  *i^.  Vr'*J,  ^4 
Hume's  opinion,  that  the  feni^ibk  f^iuiH^  ^Mt^  Ja  ^//i^Art^A 
by  themselves  alone  indepctKkfirUy  of  *  Wu//X,  '^iA  tAA  » w 
follows  from  it 

I  ask,  in  such  an  hyp^Ah^m,  i4ai  tt//v>i  w^  U  v/fy>^/>/^ 
with  our  mind?  VoubiUm,  ^Afi^^im^  v/i^%  ^z"^*,  <^m 
sensible  qualitiei  tbeoudresi. 
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But  on  hearing  this  admission  of  a  follower  of  the  old 
philosophers,  the  Humist,  believing  that  his  contention  is  as 
good  as  gained,  might  probably  retort  as  follows :  *  It  is  not 
true,  then,  that  the  sensible  qualities  require  a  subject  or, 
as  you  call  it,  a  substance  in  order  to  exist  So  indeed 
thought  the  ancients,  but  it  was  only  a  prejudice,  the  work  of 
their  imagination.  Why  cannot  the  sensible  qualities  exist 
by  and  in  themselves  alone  ? ' 

The  follower  of  the  old  philosophers  however,  nothing 
daunted,  might  very  properly  reply  thus  : 

*  I  am  ready  to  admit  that,  having  divested  yourself,  as 
you  are  pleased  to  say,  of  old-world  prejudices,  you  have 
succeeded  in  forming  the  idea  of  sensible  qualities  as  existing 
by  themselves  and,  alone,  constituting  this  entire  universe. 
Permit  me,  however,  to  analyse  a  little  this  new  and 
interesting  idea,  so  that  I  also  may  understand  it  some- 
what better.  For,  as  you  will  admit,  it  is  by  analysing 
or  decomposing  our  ideas,  that  we  come  to  know  them 
intimately.  Tell  me,  then,  do  these  sensible  qualities,  which 
you  conceive  apart  from  any  substance,  exist  or  not  ? ' 

Humist. — *Nay,  they  are  the  only  things  that  exist  in 
the  universe.' 

Follower  of  tlte  old  philosophers. — *  That  is  to  say,  they  exist 
in  themselves,  since  according  to  you  they  do  not  exist  in 
any  subject,  in  any  substance.' 

Humist. — '  Exactly,  in  themselves ;  and  this  is  precisely 
the  discovery  made  by  the  new  philosophy,  the  discovery  of 
Hume.' 

Follower,  &c. — 'Now,  before  going  further  with  the 
analysis  of  this  idea,  I  must  remind  you  what  it  was  that  the 
ancients  understood  by  substance.  The  definition  of  this 
entity,  a  product,  as  you  say,  of  their  untrained  imagination, 
may  perhaps  be  found  necessary  in  the  course  of  our  argument. 
Do  you  then  know  this  definition } ' 

Humist.--* I  know  that  the  Schoolmen  defined  substance 
as,  "That   which   subsists   by  itself"*   ("Ens   quod  per  se 

>  The  phrase,  to  fudsisi  by  itself,  a  subject.  This  definition  will  be  more 
must  be  taken  as  meaning  /  >  subsist  as      clearly  explained  later. 
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subsistit "),  that  is,  not  by  some  other  thing,  like  the  accidents 
which  subsist  (according  to  their  way  of  speaking)  in  and 
therefore  by  the  substance.' 

Follower,  &c. — *  My  good  friend,  if  this  is  the  case,  then 
you  admit  substance.* 

HumisL — '  How  so  ?  * 

Follower,  &c, — ^'Did    you   not  say  just   now,   that    the 
sensible   qualities,   from   which    you    profess  to  banish    all 
substance,  subsist  in  and  by  themselves  ?    Now  this  is  pre- 
cisely the  definition  of  substance.    Therefore  by  your  sup- 
position that  the  sensible  qualities  exist  in  and  by  them- 
selves,  i.e.  independently  of  everything   else,  you   have  in 
reality  changed  these  qualities  into  so  many  substances.     I 
apprehend  that  you  have  unwittingly  laid  for  yourself  a  trap 
from  which  you  will  find  it  difficult  to  escape.     In  fact,  you 
do  not  deny  the  sensible  qualities ;  you  recognise  their  exist- 
ence ;  moreover  you  say  that  such  existence  must  be  under- 
stood as   standing  by   itself  alone,  for  you   declare   every 
addition  to  it  arbitrary  and  illusory.    This  amounts  to  saying, 
"  I   declare  that   sensible   qualities  are   substances,  because 
substance  is  that  which  exists  in  and  by  itself,  without  the 
need  of  our  conceiving  it  in  and  through  any  other  thing, 
which  is  precisely  the  way  in  which  I  suppose  them  to  exist." 
It  is  therefore  manifestly  impossible  to  admit  the  existence 
of   anything    whatever    and    at    the    same    time   to   deny 
substance.     The  proposition,  "  Sensible  qualities  alone  exist, 
but  no  substance  exists,"  is  simply  a  contradiction  in  terms ; 
for  it  says,  "  Sensible  qualities  are  substances,  but  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  substance."     Such  undoubtedly,  when  stripped 
of  all  that  is  mere  rhetoric,  which  often  has  only  the  effect 
of  hiding  the  contradictions   lurking  in   the  reasonings   of 
philosophers,  is  the  vaunted   discovery  of  Hume.     By  its 
adoption,  you  have  been  made  to  say  precisely  the  reverse  of 
what  you  intended.     You  began  as  the  avowed   enemy  of 
substance — an  exploded  and  unmeaning  term,  as  you  thought 
— and  with  a  determination  to  set  up  in  its  place  the  sensible 
qualities,  or,   as    the    ancients    called    them,  the  accidents. 
But   like   those  good  people  who  while  thinking  they  were 
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doing  one  thing,  find  that,  without  knowing  how,  they 
have  done  the  very  opposite,  you  have  ended  in  transforming 
every  sensible  quality  into  a  substance.  Your  thesis  that 
"  Sensible  qualities  alone  exist  in  the  world  "  has  proved  itself 
to  mean,  "  The  world  contains  nothing  but  substances."  This 
seems  a  strange  blunder,  but  I  think  I  can  see  how  it  has 
come  about.  Instead  of  retaining  the  simple  definition  of 
substance  as  given  by  the  ancients,  you  have  been  fighting 
against  an  imperfect  notion  of  substance,  imbibed  by  you  in 
common  with  the  vulgar.  You  have  imagined  that  "  to  con- 
stitute a  substance  "  more  is  required  than  is  really  the  case. 
By  substance  you  understand  something  material  and  solid 
which  lies  lurking  beneath  the  accidents.  Indeed  this  kind  of 
notion  seems  even  suggested  by  the  tefms  fundamentum^ 
substratum^  substantia ;  which  in  their  etymology,  express 
something  placed  under  another.  But  you  ought  to  have 
known  that  these  are  metaphorical  expressions,  which  must, 
in  a  matter  like  this,  be  understood  with  great  caution  ;  else, 
as  has  happened  to  yourself,  much  confusion  of  mind  will 
ensue.' 

ARTICLE  IX. 
Origin  of  the  idea  of  accident, 

6 10.  I  do  not  know  what  answer  a  follower  of  Hume 
could  make  to  the  above  argument ;  for  it  seems  to  me  to 
prove  in  the  clearest  manner,  that  if  anything  exists,  sub- 
stance must  exist,  and  that  to  think  of  something  as  existing, 
is  ipso  facto  to  think  of  a  substance.  Let  us  therefore  assume 
that  the  Humist  has  acknowledged  the  justice  of  his  ad- 
versary's observations ;  and  that  the  two  disputants  finding 
the  prospect  of  a  mutual  understanding  more  hopeful  than 
they  had  at  first  anticipated,  continue  their  discussion.  I 
think  that  they  might  gradually  arrive  at  a  full  agreement  by 
proceeding  as  follows  : — 

We  will  designate  the  Humist  by  the  letter  A  and  his 
opponent  by  the  letter  B, 

A. — 'I  thank  you  for  what  you  have  said  thus  far  on  the 
philosophy  of  Hume,  and  I  fully  admit  its  force.     Neverthe- 
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less  I  must  beg  leave  to  continue,  for  it  seems  to  me,  that  we 
have  not  yet  by  a  long  way  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  question. 
I  grant,  then,  that  the  existence  of  substances  as  we  have 
defined  and  explained  them,  is  an  undeniable  fact.  What  I 
still  demur  to  is  the  distinction  of  substances  from  the  so- 
called  accidents.  You  have  shown  that  substances  cannot  be 
denied,  but  you  have  not  shown  the  same  as  regards  acci- 
dents. Indeed,  what  is  there  to  forbid  the  belief  that  the 
accidents  are  themselves  substances ;  that  between  accident 
and  substance  there  is  not  the  distinction  the  Schoolmen 
made,  who  to  the  definition  of  substance,  "  that  which  exists 
by  itself,"  added,  "and  which  sustains  the  accidents"  ("Ens 
quod  per  se  subsistit,  et  sustinet  accidentia  ") ;  in  a  word,  that 
the  sensible  qualities — call  them  substances  or  whatever  you 
like— are  the  only  things  that  exist,  which,  after  all,  is  the 
main  point  of  Hume's  philosophy }  * 

B, — 'Your  difficulty  will  be  solved  if  we  go  on  with  the 
analysis  we  had  begun  of  your  concept  of  sensible  qualities. 
You  imagine  these  qualities  as  having  an  existence  inde- 
pendent of  everything  else,  and  therefore  as  substances.  Tell 
me,  then,  does  this  apply  only  to  some  of  them,  or  to  all  with- 
out exception  ? ' 

A,—-^  To  all,  of  course ;  for  if  I  were  to  say  that  only 
some  exist  in  this  manner,  I  should  be  admitting  between 
substance  and  accidents  the  very  distinction  I  am  anxious  to 
eliminate,  as  an  incongruity,  from  philosophy.* 

B, — *  But  when  we  say, "  The  sensible  qualities  of  a  body," 
do  we  mean  that  they  are  so  linked  together  as  to  form  one 
being  only,  ue,  the  body,  or  that  each  one  stands  by  itself 
separately  from  every  other }  * 

A, — '  Undoubtedly  we  mean  that  they  exist  in  a  state  of 
union.  To  divide  them  is  as  impossible  as  it  would  be  to 
divide  a  body  in  such  a  way  that  its  whiteness  should  be  in 
one  place,  its  weight  in  another,  its  hardness  in  another,  and 
so  on  ;  for  these  qualities  cannot  even  be  conceived  subsistent, 
except  in  so  far  as  they  are  united  together.* 

B. — *Very  well  ;  from  this  it  follows,  that  all  the  sensible 
qualities  which  we  find  in  a  body  have  something  in  common, 
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and  this  is  the  energy  which  causes  them  to  subsist,  and  to 
subsist  as  united  together  in  such  a  manner  that,  if  we  separate 
them,  wc  can  no  longer  think  of  them  as  preserving  lliat 
energy  by  which  they  subsist' 

A, — *This  is  evident' 

B, — *  Therefore  I  say  the  energy  which  causes  those 
qualities  to  subsist,  and  is  common  to  them  all,  is  not  any 
single  one  of  them,  nor  yet  all  of  them  together.  Am  I  not 
right  ? ' 

A, — *So  it  would  seem.' 

B. — '  So  true  is  this,  that  if  that  energy  were  any  one  of 
those  qualities,  it  would  be  that  which  causes  all  the  others  to 
subsist ;  and  thus  it  would  have  them  all  in  itself,  which  is 
absurd  ;  or  at  least  it  would  certainly  have  to  be  distinguished 
from  all  the  others,  because  it  would  be  that  energy  which 
the  others  are  not.' 

A, — *  I  cannot  contradict  you/ 

B, — *  Nor  again  does  that  energy  consist  of  all  those 
qualities  together,  because  they  are  many,  but  the  energy  is 
one,  and  cannot  be  more  than  one  if  it  has  to  join  all  the  said 
qualities  into  a  unity.' 

A, — *  Certainly  it  cannot.' 

B, — '  We  are  agreed,  then,  that  the  sensible  qualities  in 
question  have  something  in  common,  which  is  neither  any 
one  of  them  nor  all  taken  together,  but  is  the  energy  which 
causes  them  to  subsist— a  something  existing  in  and  by  itself, 
in  short,  the  substance.* 

A, — *  Agreed.' 

B. — *  And  yet,  are  not  these  qualities  distinguished  from 
one  another  ? ' 

A, — *  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it,  and  what  distinguishes 
them  are  the  features  proper  to  each.* 

B, — *  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  explain.' 

A, — '  The  colour  red,  for  example,  is  different  from  yel- 
low ;  sound  differs  from  colour,  and  so  with  the  other  sensible 
qualities.  These  differences  are  manifest,  and  we  cannot 
make  them  more  clear  than  by  simply  picturing  them  to  our- 
selves.' 
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B, — '  Nothing  could  be  better  said.  In  the  qualities,  then, 
which  you  had  represented  as  the  only  things  existing  in  the 
universe,  there  is  something  common  and  something  proper ; 
and  the  "  common  "  is  the  energy  which  unites  them  together 
and  causes  them  to  subsist/ 

A, — '  Just  so/ 

B. — *  Thus  far,  therefore,  we  have  come  to  a  settled  under- 
standing :  the  diverse  qualities  of  colour,  sound,  taste,  &c.,  all 
agree  in  this,  that  they  have  in  them  an  energy  or  force  in 
virtue  of  which  they  exist.  In  fact,  whenever  we  say,  "  A 
thing  exists,"  we  express  an  act,  an  action,  a  force  ;  whilst  on 
the  contrary  the  term  non-existence  signifies  the  absence  of  all 
action,  of  all  force  of  whatever  kind.  .  .  .* 

A, — *  Pardon  me  for  interrupting  you,  but  here  I  must 
make  an  observation.  You  say  truly  that  the  term  existefice 
expresses,  or  rather  is  synonymous  with,  an  energy  of  some 
sort  But  at  the  same  time  I  would  not  wish  you  to  consider 
the  energy  and  the  existence  as  two  distinct  things.  They 
are  one  and  the  same  thing,  one  and  the  same  act.  Please 
to  bear  this  in  mind.' 

B, — *  This  is  exactly  what  I  mean,  and  I  therefore  argue 
thus :  To  say  that  all  the  qualities  of  a  body  exist  by  an 
identical  energy,  so  that  whatever  distinction  there  is  between 
them,  arises,  not  from  this  energy,  but  only  from  those  diverse 
features  which  you  have  described  as  being  severally  proper 
to  each  quality,  is  the  same  as  to  say  that  all  these  diverse 
and  differentiating  features  exist  alike  by  that  energy  which, 
as  you  have  also  admitted,  they  have  in  common/ 

A. — *  Well  I  see  no  objection  to  your  putting  the  thing 
in  this  way.  But  this  is  only  saying  that  the  qualities  exist, 
because  they  have  in  them  that  energy  which  is  called 
existence;  in  other  words,  they  exist  because  they  exist. 
You  therefore  say  nothing  new.' 

B, — '  If  I  do  not  say  anything  new,  I  say  at  least  what 
is  self-evident;  and  this  is,  that  having  once  admitted  the 
principle  that  the  sensible  qualities  exist,  we  must  not  deny 
it  in  the  progress  of  our  argument ;  for  were  we  to  act  thus, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  reason ;  we  should  not  be 
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carrying  on  a  reasoning,  but  uttering  sounds  without  meaning; 
we  should  be  saying  and  unsaying,  building  up  and  pulHng 
down  at  the  same  time.  Now  if  it  be  true  that  these  qualities 
exist  all  united  together,  it  must  also  be  true  that  they  have 
an  energy  whereby  they  thus  exist ;  since,  as  you  have  very 
properly  observed,  to  have  this  energy,  and  to  exist,  are 
synonymous  phrases.  By  saying,  therefore,  that  they  have 
the  energy  called  existence,  I  say  nothing  more  than  you  have 
said,  viz.  that  they  exist.  I  ask  you  then,  can  that  which  is 
proper  be  at  the  same  time  common,  and  that  which  is 
common  be  at  the  same  time  proper } ' 

A, — 'Assuredly  not' 

B. — *  Now,  could  you  tell  me  what  the  old  philosophers 
meant  by  accidents  ?  ' 

A,—  * As  they  defined  substance  to  be  "that  which  sub- 
sists by  itself  and  sustains  the  accidents,"  so  they  defined 
accident  to  be  "  that  which  subsists  in  or  by  something  else  " 
("  quod  in  alio  subsistit  tamquam  in  subjecto  ").' 

B. — *  And  have  we  not  seen  that  the  sensible  qualities, 
although  in  themselves  distinguished  one  from  another,  exist 
all  together  by  virtue  of  one  and  the  same  energy  ?  * 

-4.—*  We  have; 

B, — 'What  then  prevents  our  giving  the  name  oi  substance 
to  this  energy  by  which  all  the  several  qualities  of  which  we 
speak  subsist;  and  the  name  of  accidaits  to  the  qualities 
themselves  in  so  far  as  they  exhibit  features  or  have  each  a 
mode  of  being  different  from  that  of  the  others  ?  * 

A, — '  If  this  be  all  you  mean  by  the  distinction  be- 
tween substance  and  accident,  I  see  nothing  wrong  in  it.  But 
who  understands  by  this  distinction  a  mere  abstraction  such 
as  you  now  indicate  ? ' 

B. — '  All  sound  philosophers  understand  it  so,  especially 
the  ancients.  I  have  simply  referred  you  to  the  old  defini- 
tions as  repeated  by  yourself,  and  I  think  that,  adhering 
strictly  to  these,  I  may  conclude  as  follows  :  In  the  sensible 
qualities  of  a  body,  which  you  have  imagined  as  existing  by 
themselves,  two  things  must  needs  be  recognised :  (i)  a  force, 
by  which  they  exist  and  which  must  be  one  and  common  to 
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all  of  them  ;  (2)  the  qualities  themselves,  each  having  its  own 
distinctive  properties.  This  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
distinction  of  siibstance  and  accident  as  made  by  the  ancients. 
To  be  consistent,  therefore,  you  will  have  to  admit,  that  your 
disagreement  with  the  old  philosophers  does  not  relate  to 
the  doctrine  itself,  but  only  to  the  manner  of  expressing  it. 
Therefore  your  proposition,  "The  sensible  qualities  alone 
exist,"  involves  of  necessity  a  contradiction ;  for  by  sup- 
posing it  true  as  we  have  done,  and  then  analysing  the 
sensible  qualities  as  you  have  imagined  them,  we  find  that 
they  are  necessarily  the  result  of  two  elements,  viz.  the  energy 
which  causes  the  qualities  to  exist,  and  exists  in  and  by  itself 
(substance),  and  the  qualities  themselves  which  receive  that 
energy,  and  unitedly  exist  only  in  and  through  it  (accidents). 
Hence  that  proposition  is  not  less  absurd  than  this  other : 
"  The  qualities  exist,  but  have  no  existence." 

'  Or  you  may,  if  you  like,  take  the  thing  in  another  way. 
Language  is  the  expression  of  ideas.  Analyse,  then,  the 
wording  of  your  proposition  as  it  stands.  When  you  say  the 
qualities^  you  express  a  thing  concerning  which  you  do  not  as 
yet  know  whether  it  really  exists  or  not ;  but  when  you  say 
(they)  exists  you  express  and  attribute  to  them  the  energy 
called  real  existence.  These  two  things  are  therefore  distin- 
guished even  verbally ;  so  much  so  that  you  could  very  well 
think  and  name  the  qualities  without  thinking  that  they 
really  exist ;  in  which  case  you  would  not  as  yet  have  any 
thought  of  their  substance.  But  when  you  think  of  those 
qualities  as  existent,  either  actually  or  potentially,  as  furnished 
with  that  energy  by  which  alone  they  do  or  can  exist,  then 
the  thought  of  their  substance  also  is  in  your  mind. 

'And  now  I  believe  I  can  also  explain  to  you,  how  it  was, 
that  modern  philosophy  came  to  make  a  confusion  so  utterly 
at  variance  with  the  nature  of  things,  I  mean  the  confusion 
of  substance  with  accidents.' 

611.  A, — *  Pray  do  so,  even  as  you  did  when  commenting 
on  Hume's  attempt  to  abolish  substances.' 

B, — *In  my  opinion  this  arose  from  a  misconception  of  the 
old  doctrine.     It  were  idle  to  deny  that,  in  its  latter  period, 
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the  philosophy  of  the  Schools  was  taught  in  a  very  material 
way,  and  men  learned  in  it  the  terminology,  or  if  you  will,  the 
jargon  of  the  old  philosophy  rather  than  the  science  itself. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  world  felt  ill-disposed  towards  it 
on  other  grounds  too  numerous  to  mention.  Hence  the 
new  thinkers,  looking  upon  it  simply  as  a  thing  to  be  scoffed 
at,  took  no  pains  to  understand  it,  but  whenever  any  Scholastic 
phrase  or  axiom  chanced  to  awake  in  their  mind  some  stupid 
or  ridiculous  meaning,  they  instantly  pounced  upon  it  as  a 
God-send,  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  holding  up  the  decayed 
old  doctrine  to  scorn,  and  establishing  their  new-fangled 
theories  on  the  ruins  of  ancient  authority.  It  was  a  wonderful 
satisfaction  thus  to  exchange  the  humble  position  of  learners 
for  the  ambitious  role  of  enlighteners  of  mankind.  Apply 
this  general  leaning  to  those  who  attempted  to  take  away 
the  old  distinction  between  substance  and  accidents,  and  you 
will  find  that  they  were  combating,  not  the  true  distinction, 
but  one  of  their  own  inventing.  They  imagined  accident  and 
substance  as  being  two  things  altogether  separate  from  one 
another,  two  real  elements  entering  equally  into  the  com- 
position of  a  third  thing ;  two  things  and  therefore  two 
substances,  not  perceiving  that  this  was  directly  contrary  to 
the  Scholastic  definition  of  those  two  elements.  For  when 
I  think  a  thing  as  existent,  I  think  a  being  one  and  indivisible. 
I  can  indeed  analyse  and  decompose  the  concept  I  have  of 
that  thing  ;  but  by  so  doing  I  do  not  in  any  way  decompose 
the  thing  itself.  To  decompose  a  concept  is  nothing  but  to 
fix  one's  attention  on  some  part  of  that  concept  without 
heeding  the  remainder.  If  I  find  in  it  several  parts,  it  does 
not  follow  that  these  parts  are  also  things  separable  in  them- 
selves, or  that  they  have  an  equality  of  nature.  They  may 
be  simply  different  aspects  or  relations,  internal  or  external, 
of  the  concept  itself.  Thus  the  distinction  between  substance 
and  accident,  is  only  the  result  of  a  mental  abstraction  which 
considers  the  thing  at  one  time  purely  in  so  far  as  it  is  the 
energy  termed  existence,  and  at  another  in  respect  of  the 
particular  mode  in  which  that  existence  shows  itself,  apart 
from  the  energy  through  and  in  which  such  mode  exists. 
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*  In  conclusion  therefore  I  say,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
think  of  an  actual  being  ^  without  distinguishing  in  it,  (i)  the 
energy  whereby  it  exists,  (2)  the  mode  in  which  it  exists,  or 
the  accidents  :  for  to  think  an  actual  being  imports  our  having 
the  concept  of  that  being ;  and  in  that  concept  we  can  always, 
if  we  like,  distinguish,  between  the  act  existence  and  the  mode 
of  that  act.  Thus  are  formed  the  two  elementary  concepts,  (i) 
of  substance  and  (2)  of  accidents  or,  more  generally,  the  mode 
of  existence.  And  this  distinction  which  we  make  with  our 
mind,  being  founded  in  the  idea  of  the  thing  itself,  is  a  true 
and  real  distinction.' 

ARTICLE  X. 
A  few  words  on  the  invariability  of  substance, 

612,  It  appears  to  me  that  the  above  reasoning  places 
beyond  all  controversy  the  distinction  between  that  which 
exists  in  and  by  itself,  and  that  which  exists  through  and  in 
something  else ;  which  is  the  same  as  to  say  between  sub- 
stance and  accidents. 

The  whole  force  of  that  argument  lies  in  a  very  simple 
point,  namely,  in  accurately  defining  the  notions  of  these  two 
elements,  and  taking  care  that  the  imagination  does  not 
mystify  or  confuse  them  by  mixing  them  up  with  extraneous 
matter. 

If  we  consider  the  ideas  of  substance  and  of  accident  as 
two  abstractions,  in  which  the  same  thing  is  thought,  but  now 
on  the  side  of  that  energy  which  makes  it  exist,  and  now  only 
on  that  of  the  mode  in  which  it  exists ;  the  distinction  of 
which  I  speak  has  no  longer  in  it  anything  difficult,  mys- 
terious or  absurd. 

Yet  it  is  always  easy  for  the  imagination,  which  seems  to 
delight  in  tampering  with  the  simplicity  of  our  ideas,  to 
distort  the  primary  and  genuine  notions  of  substance  and  of 
accident  by  some  embellishment  of  its  own,  i.e.  by  affixing 
to  them  certain  properties,  which  although  perhaps  consequent 
upon  them,  are  no  essential  part  of  their  nature.  Two  of 
these  properties  are  the  invariability  of  substance  and  the 

*  The  discourse  here  is  alwaj^s  about  finite  beings. 
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variability  of  acci<ients ;  to  understand  which  aright,  great 
caution  and  discernment  are  necessary.  Indeed  we  do  not 
require  for  our  purpose  to  think  of  such  properties  at  all ; 
nay  it  would  be  much'  better  if  we  did  not  think  of  them, 
since  the  clearness  and  simplicity  of  our  ideas  are  all  the 
more  likely  to  be  preserved,  the  more  care  we  take  at  the 
beginning  of  our  reasonings  to  sever  these  ideas  completely 
from  every  element  not  absolutely  necessary  to  them. 

613.  Hence  if  our  two  disputants  should  now  wish  to 
discuss  these,  as  it  were,  secondary  properties  of  substance 
and  of  accident,  I  think  that  their  new  dialogue  ought  to 
proceed  as  follows  : — 

A. — *  You  say  that,  according  to  the  old  doctrine,  substance 
is  something  invariable  and  accidents  are  something  variable. 
Now  in  Hume's  hypothesis  that  the  sensible  qualities  exist 
by  themselves,  there  would  be  nothing  variable  in  them  ;  for 
the  colour  red  could  not  change  into  yellow,  without  first 
being  destroyed,  and  you  may  say  the  same  of  every  other 
quality.  In  this  hypothesis,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  sensible  qualities  are  accidents ;  since  although  they 
might  cease  to  exist,  they  could  never  vary.' 

B. — *  Before- replying,  I  must  ask  you  to  repeat  the  defi- 
nitions of  substance  and  of  accident.' 

A. — *"  Substance  is  that  which  exists  by  itself  ; "  "acci- 
dent is  that  which  exists  in  and  through  something  other 
than  itself." ' 

B, — *  Now  please  to  take  note  :  the  definition  says  nothing 
more  than  this  ;  do  not  therefore  add  to  the  notions  of  sub- 
stance and  accident  anything  which  is  not  expressed  in  their 
definition.  We  must  never  forget  that  the  first  characteristic 
of  substance — that  which  constitutes  its  essence — is,  rela- 
tively to  the  accidents,  "to  exist  by  itself;'*  which  is  the 
same  as  saying  that  we  conceive  it  as  existing  without  any 
subject  other  than  itself,  because  it  is  the  very  act  of  its 
existence  * ;   whereas  the  essence  of  the  accident  consists  in 

•  My  definition  of  substance  is  this  :  obliged  to  think  of  any  thing  different 

*  The    energy  {Pattivith)   by  which    a  from  it.*    I  say  we  can  conceive  cU  first, 

being  exists, '  or  else  :  *  A  thing  which  because  when,  taking  any  created  sub- 

we  can  conceive  at  first  without  l)eing  stance  whatever,  we  begin  to  study  it 
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existing  in  something  else  as  its  subject  ;  which  means  that 
the  accident,  as  such,  is  an  abstract  concept  whereby  we  think 
the  tnode  in  which  a  thing  exists,  apart  from  the  energy  which 
makes  it  exist.  Hence  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  think 
the  accident  as  really  existent,  without  at  the  same  time 
thinking  it  (this  mode  of  existence)  conjoined  with  the  said 
energy,  which  is  the  subject  or  substance  wherein  alone  it 
really  exists.  Having  therefore  demonstrated  in  our  previous 
discussion  that  a  sensible  quality,  as  imagined  by  Hume,  can 
only  be  a  thing  in  which  we  think,  (l)  an  energy  constituting 
actual  existence,  and  (2)  a  certain  niode  in  which  that  energy 
exists  ;  I  have,  by  implication,  demonstrated  that  Hume's 
notion  of  a  sensible  quality  is  in  very  deed  composed  of  these 
same  two  elements — a  substance  and  an  accident,  the  energy 
called  act  of  existence,  and  the  mode  or  term  in  which  that 
energy  is  seen  to  manifest  itself. 

*  If  various  other  properties  besides  this  primary  and 
essential  one  have  been  attributed  to  substance  and  accident, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  take  them  separately,  and  examine 
whether  they  be  necessarily  implied  by  it,  or  not.  If  we 
find  that  they  are,  we  shall  have  to  admit  that  they  also  are 
essential  to  substance  and  accident ;  but  if  not,  we  shall  have 
no  authority  for  setting  them  down  as  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  concept  of  these  two  elements.  Take  for  example 
variability :  you  must  examine  whether  that  which  exists  in 
something  other  than  itself  as  in  its  subject,  is  necessarily 
variable ;  if  you  discover  that  it  is  so,  well  and  good  ;  you 
will  justly  conclude  that  variability  is  a  necessary  property 
of  accident  \  in  the  opposite  case,  this  conclusion  will  be 
inadmissible.  Should  you,  however,  happen  to  find  by 
experience  that  there  are  variable  accidents,  you  will  have  to 
say  that  this  is  owing  to  some  particular  circumstance,  and 
not  because  it  must  necessarily  and  always  be  so.  But  as  to 
my  own  part,  all  I  required — in  order  to  prove  to  you  that 

deeply,  we  find  that  it  is  impossible  to  istcnce  depends.      Hence  in  theyfrj/ 

conceive  independently  of  a  First  Cause :  concept,  which  is  a  knowledge  of  things 

but  in  our  first  concept  of  things,  we  as  it  were  in  rough  outline,  their  neces- 

think  only  of  their  essettce,  and  not  of  sary  connexion  with  the  First  Cause  is 

the  conditions  whereon   their  real  ex-  not  conceived  explicitly  by  us. 

VOL.   II.  O 
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the  Humist  idea  of  sensible  qualities  existing  by  the$nselves 
is  in  reality  composed  of  the  two  ideas  of  substance  and  of 
accident — was  to  make  you  see,  that  the  two  elements  into 
which  analysis  has  shown  that  idea  to  be  divided,  present 
respectively  the  notion  of  substance  and  that  of  accident, 
exactly  in  accordance  with  the  definitions  which  the  ancients 
gave  to  these  notions :  and  I  venture  to  hope  that  my  efforts 
in  this  direction  have  not  been  unsuccessful.' 

ARTICLE    XL 
The  sensible  qualities  do  not  exist  by  themselves  {are  not  substances), 

614.  There  only  remains  one  question,  namely,  whether, 
notwithstanding  all  we  have  argued  thus  far,  the  specula- 
tions of  the  Scottish  sophist  have  not  contributed  to  improve 
upon  the  old  notions  of  substance  and  accident  in  this,  that 
whereas  the  ancients  supposed  some  wholly  invisible  force 
to  be  lying  under  the  sensible  qualities  and  sustaining  them, 
it  would  on  the  contrary  be  more  accurate  to  say,  that  the 
sensible  qualities  exist  by  themselves ;  and  that,  although  by 
analysing  the  idea  we  have  of  them,  we  can  distinguish  in  it 
an  clement  which  exists  in  itself  (the  energy  of  existing, 
the  substance),  and  an  element  which  exists  in  something 
other  than  itself  (the  mode  of  existing,  the  accidents)  ;  yet 
in  reality  there  is  no  secret  or  mystery  about  them,  but 
everything  is  open  and  visible  even  as  they  are. 

This  difficulty  also  will  disappear  if  we  diligently  con- 
sider that  the  energy  by  which  the  sensible  qualities  exist 
cannot  be  seen  with  the  corporeal  eye,  nor  in  any  way  fall 
under  the  senses,  but  is  a  thing  which  is  noted  and  abstracted 
purely  through  a  mental  operation.  In  fact,  the  follower  of 
the  old  philosopher  could  very  easily  see  this  in  his  Humist 
interlocutor  by  addressing  him  in  something  like  the  follow- 
ing manner : — 

B, — *  Have  we  not  agreed,  that  the  sensible  qualities  have 
certain  properties  by  means  of  which  our  senses  enable  us 
to  distinguish  them  from  one  another,  and  to  know  which  is 
which }  * 
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^._'Yes; 

B. — *  Have  we  not  also  said,  that  these  properties  by 
which  we  distinguish  the  sensible  qualities  from  one  another, 
and  which  constitute  the  qualities  themselves,  are  called  acci- 
dents for  the  reason  that  they  stand  in  need  of  an  energy  in 
order  to  exist,  an  energy  which  is  not  presented  by  the  simple 
concept  of  them  ? ' 

A. — 'This  also  we  have  said.* 

B, — *  Now  when  I  asked  you  to  enumerate  these  dis- 
tinctive properties,  do  you  remember  the  reply  you  gave  me  ? ' 

A, — '  I  appealed  to  the  senses ;  I  said  that  our  senses 
showed  us  unmistakably  that  green  is  not  yellow,  that 
colour  differs  from  sound,  sound  from  taste,  &c.' 

B, — *  You  could  not  have  answered  better.  But  now  tell 
me,  are  not  yellow,  green,  red,  sounds,  taste,  scents,  &c., 
exactly  the  sensible  qualities  of  which  we  are  speaking  ? ' 

A, — *  They  are,  and  nothing  else.* 

B, — *  Now,  can  that  be  called  a  sensible  quality  which 
does  not  fall  under  the  senses  1  * 

A, — *  Certainly  not' 

B, — *  Conclude,  then,  that  the  properties  by  which  we 
distinguish  the  sensible  qualities  from  one  another  are  acci^ 
daits.  But  these  properties  are  all  that  in  the  sensible 
qualities  falls  under  our  senses.  Conversely,  whatever  falls 
under  our  senses  is  called  a  sensible  quality^  nor  can  this 
name  be  given  to  anything  else.  Therefore  the  name  of 
accidents  belongs  of  right  only  to  the  sensible  qualities, 
and  it  would  be  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  call  them  sub- 
stances, although,  as  we  have  seen,  they  exist,  i.e,  have  a 
force  causing  them  to  exist. 

*  Besides  the  sensible  qualities,  then,  or  the  accidents,  there 
is  also  a  substance,  which  is  non-sensible  in  itself,  and  yet 
constitutes  that  force  which  produces  in  us  the  sensations, 
and  the  sensitive  perceptions  of  these  qualities.  This  sub- 
stance is  noticed  only  by  the  mind,  through  analysing  the 
concept  of  setisible  qualities  existent  \  for  it  is  only  the  mind 
that  can  perceive  the  being  (T  ente) ;  the  senses  cannot.     The 

mind,  by  observing  what  strikes  our  senses,  forms  the  concept 
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of  di  sensible  possessed  of  existeiue  \  then,  examining  this  con- 
cept, separates  from  that  which  is  "  sensible  "  the  forc^  which 
gives  it  existence  ;  and  this  force  is  what  we  call  substance, 

*  It  is  therefore  manifest,  that  this  force,  being  an  abstrac- 
tion which  we  obtain  by  taking  away  from  it  all  that  falls 
under  the  senses,  is  not  a  sensible  thing  ;  and  to  call  it  so 
would,  as  I  have  so  often  said,  be  a  glaring  contradiction, 
for  it  would  be  tantamount  to  thinking  and  unthinking, 
building  and  destroying  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time, 
in  fact  effecting  nothing.  Conversely,  when  we  fix  our 
attention  on  the  sensible  qualities  apart  from  the  force  which 
makes  them  exist,  we  think  of  things  essentially  sensible,  of 
accidents,  and  not  any  longer  of  substance/ 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

ORIGIN   OF  THE   IDEAS  OF  CAUSE  AND   EFFECT. 

ARTICLE    I. 
Object  of  the  present  Chapter, 

615.  Considering  that  the  idea  of  Cause,  conjointly  with 
that  of  substance,  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  edifice  of  human 
cognitions,  I  deem  it  advisable  to  say  here  something  on 
this  idea  also,  by  way  of  supplement  to  what  I  said  on  it  in 
another  place  (350-352).  What  I  wish  is,  that  the  origin 
and  the  legitimacy  of  this  idea  should  be  set  forth  in  so  clear 
a  light,  that  no  one,  unless  he  be  bent  outright  on  bidding 
defiance  to  the  plainest  dictates  of  reason,  could  dare  to 
dispute  its  force,  and  thus  destroy  this  foundation  of  what  is 
noblest  in  man — knowledge. 

*  Nothing  happens  without  an  adequate  cause ;  *  such  is 
the  axiom  of  the  common  sense  of  men. 

I  propose  to  inquire  why  it  is  that  all  men  are  agreed 
on  this  proposition  ;  why  they  admit  it  as  self-evident ;  why 
they  take  it  as  a  rule  of  their  judgments  from  the  moment 
they  begin  to  make  use  of  reason,  although  it  \s  only  at  a 
later  period  that  they  form  a  distinct  abstracted  idea  of  it, 
and  bestow  on  it,  in  this  lonQ  and  isolated  state,  a  philosophi- 
cal attention. 

I  must  therefore  ascribe  to  the  idea  of  cause  such  an 
origin  as  may  suffice,  not  merely  to  show  how  it  comes  into 
our  minds,  but  also  to  explain  the  facts  I  have  just  hinted 
at — namely,  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  this  idea  is  so  easy 
of  formation,  that  not  only  every  adult  person,  no  matter 
how  little  cultured^  but  even  infants,  possess  it,  as  is  proved 
by  their  very  first  attempts  at  speaking,  in  which  they  often 
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make  use  of  it — witness  their  lively  curiosity  to  know  the 
why  of  everything  ;  their  ejaculations  of  wonder,  and  the 
questions  they  ask,  sometimes  importunately,  as  to  the 
cause  of  what  strikes  their  senses  in  a  manner  to  them 
extraordinary. 

For  this  end,  I  shall  (i)  Place  clearly  before  my  readers 
the  proposition  I  have  to  demonstrate  ;  (2)  Analyse  it  in 
order  to  know  what  in  it  is  difficult  and  what  is  easy  of 
demonstration  ;  (3)  Demonstrate  the  part  which  is  difficult. 

ARTICLE    II. 

Proposition, 

616.  The  proposition  I  have  to  demonstrate  is  this: — 
'  Every  new  fact  (/>.  every  change)  necessarily  implies  a  cause 
adequate  to  its  production/ 

By  new  fact  I  mean  any  action  whatever  joined  with  a 
change,  or  (generally)  with  a  motion  of  some  kind  or  other, 
whether  its  effect  pass  outside  of,  or  remain  within  it. 

I  need  not  enumerate  all  the  diffi^rent  species  of  actions  that 
are  possible ;  but  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that 
under  this  term  I  include  every  conceivable  species  of  action. 

Now  my  contention  is,  that  whenever  we  perceive  an 
action^  we  perceive  also  an  agent  or  cause  of  the  same.  To 
account  for  this  perception,  to  describe  it  precisely  as  it 
comes  about ;  to  show  how  from  the  idea  of  new  fact  (event, 
action)  we  rise  to  the  idea  of  cause — is  to  explain  the  origin  of 
this  idea. 

ARTICLE  IIL 

Analysis  of  the  above  proposition^  directed  to  point  out  the  knot  of 

the  difficulty, 

617.  The  proposition  I  have  undertaken  to  demonstrate  is 
a  judgment  consisting  of  three  parts,  which  are:  (i)  the  fact, 
the  event,  the  action  to  be  conceived  by  us  ;  (2)  the  connection 
of  this  action  with  the  agent  or  cause  as  yet  unknown  to  us ; 
(3)  the  idea  of  this  agent  or  cause. 

In  order  to  explain  how  we  make  this  judgment,  it  is 
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necessary  to  show  how  we  come  to  conceive  each  of  the  three 
parts  of  which  it  is  the  compound  result. 

618.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  we  perceive  the  action  or 
event  by  means  of  our  sensitivity,  internal  and  external. 

Our  consciousness  tells  us,  that  we  are  passive  when 
corporeal  things  strike  our  sensitive  organs,*  and  that  we  are 
active  when  we  will  a  thing,  and  as  a  practical  consequence 
think,  move,  &c. 

Then,  by  means  of  the  idea  of  being  in  general,  we  form 
the  concept  of  actioUy  whether  coming  from  ourselves  or 
produced  in  us  from  without. 

Having  thus  acquired  the  concept  of  action,  and  also  of 
several  species  of  it,  we  can  also  be  made  cognisant  of  the 
existence  of  certain  real  actions  through  the  testimony  of 
other  men,'^  or  imagine  similar  ones  at  pleasure. 

The  way  therefore  in  which  we  perceive  an  action^  and 
form  the  concepts  of  diverse  kinds  of  actions,  is  not  difficult 
to  explain  ;  for  we  come  to  know  what  actiov  is,  first  by  that 
which  we  experience  in  ourselves  (given  the  idea  of  being  in 
general),  and  then  by  thinking  the  like  of  what  we  have 
experienced. 

Again,  as  regards  those  actions  of  which  we  are  ourselves 
the  authors  (the  cause),  our  consciousness  also  informs  us  of 
them. 

We  are  conscious  that  it  is  we  who  will,  think,  &c.  As 
therefore  we  know  the  cause  of  all  this  species  of  actions 
through  perception  \  so  we  know  that  we  ourselves  are  that 
cause.    Hence  we  can  also,  simply  by  analysing  these  actions. 


•  I  say  so  in  order  in  some  way  to 
determine  this  action  :  for  the  rest,  the 
knowledge  that  our  sensitive  organs 
are  struck  by  external  realities  is 
posterior  to  the  consciousness  of  our 
passivity.  The  expression  used  in  the 
text,  therefore,  refers  to  that  which 
takes  place  subsequently  to  our  being 
sensibly  affected  by  that  action. 

•  Language  would  be  of  no  use  to 
us  unless  we  had  already  in  our  minds 
the  ideas  signified  by  it,  or  had  the 
faculty  of  forming  these  ideas  on  occa- 
sion of  the  words  we  hear.  On  this 
S.  Augustine  has  a  beautiful  observa- 


tion :  *■  Quemadmodum  potest  quivis 
digitum  movere  ut  aliquid  ostendat, 
non  autem  videndi  facultatem  conferre ; 
ita  potest  homo  exterius  verba  proferre, 
quae  veritatis  signa  sunt,  non  autem 
veri  intelligendi  virtutem,  quae  a  solo 
Deo  est,  impertiri.  *  *  In  the  same  way 
that  a  man  can  move  his  finger  for 
pointing  out  something,  but  cannot 
communicate  the  power  of  sight ;  so 
he  can  utter  externally  words  significa- 
tive of  the  truth,  but  not  bestow  the 
power  of  understanding  the  truth. 
This  power  is  from  God  alone.* 
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distinguish  the  EGO  (cause)  who  acts,  from  the  action  pro- 
duced by  him  ;  and  thus  form  the  concept  of  the  actions  done 
by  ourselves. 

In  this  also  there  is  no  difficulty ;  and  yet  we  have  here 
already  an  idea  of  cause. 

619.  But  I  must  prove  that  in  the  idea  of  cause  there  is 
something  by  which  we  see  to  evidence  that  without  a  pro- 
ducing cause  there  could  be  no  event,  no  action  ;  for  my  pro- 
position was,  *  Every  new  fact  necessarily  implies  a  cause.' 
This  proposition  affirms  that  between  the  produced  and  the 
producer,  the  action  and  the  agent,  there  is  a  necessary  con- 
nection. Now  a  necessary  connection  between  two  ideas 
must  flow  from  their  very  nature,  from  their  standing  to  each 
other  as  two  correlatives,  neither  of  which  is  thinkable  without 
in  some  way  involving  the  thought  of  the  other.  In  other 
words,  to  have  a  necessary  connection,  the  two  ideas  must  be 
such  that  when  we  come  to  analyse  the  definition  of  either  of 
them,  we  find  that  the  other  is  contained  in  it  as  the  fruit 
in  its  germ. 

Now  herein  lies  precisely  the  whole  of  the  difficulty,  and 
in  order  to  overcome  it,  I  must  submit  to  an  accurate  analysis 
the  two  terms  of  the  above  proposition,  namely,  (i)  the  action^ 
(2)  its  cause)  and  I  must  demonstrate  that  by  the  fact  of 
conceiving  the  one  we  virtually  conceive  the  other  also. 

If  I  succeed  in  this,  I  shall  likewise  have  demonstrated 
that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  (i)  a  new  fact  or  an  event 
without  thinking  a  cause,  and  (2)  a  cause  without  thinking  an 
effect,  at  least  as  possible. 

This  done,  all  that  remains  is  to  explain  how  we  acquire 
either  of  these  concepts ;  since,  by  what  I  have  just  said, 
the  explanation  of  either  of  them  contains  the  explanation  of 
the  other. 

But  as  regards  the  concept  of  action  and  the  pure  and 
simple  concept  of  a  cause,  no  difficulty  exists ;  for  these 
concepts,  as  we  have  seen,  are  furnished  to  us  by  experience 
and  our  consciousness  (618). 

The  difficulty  is  therefore  reduced  to  a  single  point,  namely, 
to  demonstrating  that  by  conceiving  an  action,  we  implicitl  y 
conceive  a  cause,  and  vice  versa :  let  us  make  the  attempt 
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ARTICLE    IV. 

The  one  diffiadty  found  in  accounting  for  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  cause 

is  explained, 

620.  Everything  can  be  an  object  of  the  mind  (603) ; 
therefore  also  actions. 

But,  by  the  principle  of  cognition  (564,  565),  every  intel- 
lectual operation  has  beings  either  indeterminate  or  determi- 
nate (/'  essere  0  V  ente)^  for  its  object. 

Therefore  whatever  appertains  to  being,  or  to  a  being, 
and  determines  it,  is  thought  by  the  mind,  not  per  se^  but  only 
as  a  determination  of  being,  or  of  a  being. 

Therefore  in  order  to  think  of  what  appertains  to  a 
beings  but  is  not  that  being  itself,  the  mind  must  first  think 
the  being',  thus  and  thus  only  can  it  conceive  and  understand 
those  determinations.* 

Now  although  what  I  now  say  is  simply  the  outcome 
of  the  things  that  have  been  proved  in  the  course  of  this 
work ;  nevertheless,  in  order  that  it  may  not  present  any 
difficulty  (and  those  who  have  understood  me  will  not  find 
any),  I  think  it  right  to  request  my  readers  not  to  be  deterred 
by  the  somewhat  abstract  terms  in  which  the  doctrine  here 
set  forth  is  expressed,  but  to  consider  it  in  itself,  divested  of 
its  verbal  form.  And  that  they  may  do  this  the  more  easily, 
I  will  present  it  here  in  as  plain  and  simple  language  as  I 
can. 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  ask  them  whether  when  they 
think — no  matter  about  what — the  thing  before  their  mind 
can  ever  be  other  than  one  of  these  two,  (i)  some  being,  or 
(2)  some  quality  or  attribute,  in  short,  some  appurtenance  of 
a  being. 

I  believe  they  will  not  be  able  to  find  anything  between, 
but  on  attentively  examining  the  matter,  they  will  see  that 

*  It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  is  not  a  they  can  only  be  conceived  by  the  mind 
subjective  law  of  the  intellectual  faculty,  in  so  far  as  they  exist,  it  would  be 
but  a  necessity  arising  from  the  nature  absurd  to  say  that  they  can  be  con- 
of  the  thing  thought,  and  therefore  ceived  before,  or  independently  of, 
an  objective  necessity ;  for  the  determi-  the  being  to  which  they  belong,  and 
nations  of  a  being  do  not  exist  except  through  which  alone  they  are  some- 
through  that  being ;  and  inasmuch  as  thing. 
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nothing  is  thinkable  which  does  not  ultimately  fall  under  one 
or  other  of  these  two  classes  ;  for  anything  which  is  not 
itself  a  being,  must  needs  be  something  belonging  to  a  being, 
or  related  to  it. 

Nor  must  they  be  misled  by  taking  the  word  being  in  a 
wrong  sense,  that  is  to  say,  in  a  sense  more  restricted  than 
it  really  has. 

When  I  say  being,  I  mean  that  which  is.  That  which  is 
not,  is  nothing.  Therefore  what  is  neither  a  being  nor  any- 
thing appertaining  to  a  being,  is  nothing.  The  word  being, 
then,  embraces  all  the  possible ;  and  no  one  can  say  that 
outside  of  the  possible  anything  remains.  If  therefore  we 
think  of  any  one  thing  whatever,  it  must  be  either  a  being 
or  some  appurtenance  of  a  being.  To  say  the  contrary 
would  be  a  manifest  contradiction  in  terms,  a  speaking 
without  making  any  sense. 

It  is  true  that,  by  a  mental  abstraction,  we  can  consider 
the  appurtenances,  of  a  being  separately  from  it ;  but  this 
kind  of  separation  does  not  cause  those  appurtenances  to  be 
beings  by  themselves.  We  must  have  already  conceived  the 
being  as  a  whole,  since  It  is  on  the  concept  of  it,  that  our 
abstraction  is  performed.  Clearly,  we  cannot  abstract  or 
separate  any  part  from  a  whole,  unless  the  whole  from  which 
the  part  is  abstracted  be  in  our  mind  first. 

That,  therefore,  which,  by  itself,  is  neither  a  being,  nor 
being,  but  appertains  to  some  being  and  is  perceived  in  it, 
is  purely  an  abstraction  of  our  mind ;  and  abstractions  pre- 
suppose in  us  the  entire  idea  of  the  thing  whereon  we  have 
thought  fit  to  exercise  them.  Hence  the  consequence,  that 
'  Being  is  thought  through  itself,  and  the  things  that  are  con- 
tained in,  or  in  any  way  belonging  or  related  to  being,  are 
thought  through  it,  by  the  use  of  our  power  of  abstraction.' 

The  truth  of  this  principle  will  likewise  be  understood,  if 
we  look  at  it  from  another  point  of  view,  namely,  if  we  con- 
sider the  nature  of  an  abstract  idea. 

When  with  our  thought  we,  from  a  being,  separate  a 
quality  or  relation  or  any  part  whatever,  what  we  thus 
separate  is  indeed  mentally  divided  from  the  whole,  but  this 
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cannot  lead  us  into  error ;  for  we  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the 
fact  of  its  still  belonging  in  reality  to  that  whole,  to  that 
being  from  which  it  has  been  abstracted.  It  is  therefore 
impossible  for  us  to  think  any  appurtenance  of  a  being, 
without  first  thinking  the  being  itself.  It  is  only  after  this 
that  we  fix  our  attention  on  whatever  appurtenance  of  that 
being  we  please  (which  is  to  abstract),  without  ever  forgetting 
(unless  we  wish  to  deceive  ourselves)  that  such  appurtenance 
is  inseparable  from  the  being  wherein  we  know  it  to  exist. 

621.  These  most  simple  principles  once  well  understood, 
it  is  no  longer  difficult  to  see  how  we  form  the  idea  of  cause. 

In  our  perceptions,  as  I  have  said,  we  are  conscious  of 
an  action  which  takes  place  in  us,  but  of  which  we  are  not 
ourselves  the  authors. 

Were  we  the  authors,  we  should  perceive  this  action  as 
a  thing  belonging  to  us,  that  is,  we  should  perceive  it  in  our 
own  being.  The  intellectual  perception  would,  in  this  case, 
have  all  the  conditions  necessary  for  its  formation. 

But  when  our  consciousness  tells  us  of  an  action  without 
giving  us  any  information  as  to  the  author  of  it,  how  can 
our  mind  perceive  and  understand  it } 

An  action  is  not  a  being,  nor  what  causes  a  being  to 
subsist  (substance) ;  but  it  belongs  to  a  being.* 

We  have  seen  that  our  mind  cannot  conceive  anything 
except  through  the  concept  of  a  being  in  which  it  sees  that 
thing. 

Therefore  the  mind  does  not  conceive  an  action  otherwise 
than  by  referring  it  to  a  being  of  which  it  is  not  as  yet 
cognisant,  but  to  which  it  feels  that  the  action  must  neces- 
sarily belong  as  its  production  ;  and  this  being  is  what  we 
subsequently  designate  by  the  name  of  cause. 

All  these  propositions  are  incontrovertibly  true ;  and 
therefore  it  seems  to  be  demonstrated  beyond  fear  of  con- 
tradiction that  our  mind  must,  together  with  the  idea  of  an 
action  of  which  we  are   not  ourselves  the  authors,  think  a 

*  This  proposition  is  proved  by  the  the  primal  and  immanent  act  consfi- 
definition  of  that  kind  of  action  of  tuting  existence  itself,  but  an  action 
which  I  here  speak,  and  which  is  not      subs^^uent  to  that  act. 
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being  distinct  from  us,  as  the  author  thereof,  or,  which  comes 
to  the  same  thing,  it  must  think  a  cause. 

All  that  remains  to  explain  is,  *  How  our  mind  can  think 
this  being  (cause),  when  consciousness  or  the  interior  feeling 
does  not  present  it  to  us/  The  necessity  under  which  the 
mind  is  of  doing  this  has  been  proved,  but  the  manner  in 
which  the  mind  does  it  has  not  yet  been  explained. 

Now  this  also  will  be  clearly  seen  by  a  summary  reference 
to  what  has  been  said  in  this  Section. 

The  idea  of  a  cause  is  the  idea  of  a  being  which  produces 
an  action.  The  analysis  of  this  idea  shows  in  it  three  parts  : 
(i)  the  action,  (2)  the  being,  (3)  the  nexus  between  the  two. 

Now  the  action  is  given  to  us  by  the  external  or  the  in- 
ternal sense.  Of  what  beifig  is,  we  are  cognisant  by  nature.* 
The  nexus  arises  from  the  logical  necessity  which  I  have 
already  demonstrated,  a  necessity  springing  from  the  nature 
of  the  mind  or,  more  properly,  of  its  objects,  which  cannot  be 
conceived  without  being ;  so  that  the  being  is  the  first  thing 
which  our  mind  conceives  in  every  case,  because  it  is  the  first 
thing  existing,  as  well  as  that  through  which  all  other  things 
are  conceived,  because  it  is  through  the  being,  whose  appur- 
tenances they  are,  that  they  all  exist. 

*  The  way  in  which  I  deduce  the  (*  Quidditas  rei  est  proprium  objectum 

idea  of  substance  agrees  perfectly  with  intellectus ')    {S,   I.    Ixxxv.    v).      And 

that  of  the  Angelic  Doctor.     Pie  lays  from  this  he,  with  his  usual  acuteness, 

it  down  in  the  first  place   that  the  ob-  draws  also  another  consequence,  viz. 

ject  proper  to  the  intellect  is  beings  or  *  That  truths  considered  in  particular 

common  truth   (*  Objectum  intellectus  things,  is  the  same  as  their  substance^ 

est  ens,  vel  verum  commune  ').    Hence  their  being*  (*  Verum  autem  quod  est 

he  deduces  the  proposition  that  *  Every-  in  rebus,  convertitur  cum  ente  secun- 

thing  is  knowable  in  so  far  as  it  ^>,'  or  dum  substantiam  *)  (5.  I.  xvi.  iii).     In 

has  an  existence  of  its  own  ;  which  is  fact,  the  truth  of  things  consists  in  the 

the  very  point  I  have  done  my  best  to  relation  they  have   with  our  ideas  of 

establish,  it  being  manifestly  absurd  to  them  ;  but  these  ideas  can  only  relate 

say  that  what  is  not  can  be  the  object  to  their  substance,  because  this  is  the 

of  the  understanding  (*  Unumquodque  object  of  the  understanding  ;  therefore 

autem  in  quantum  habet  DE  esse,  in  truth  in  so  far  as  participated  by  things 

tantum   est   cognoscibile ')  [S.   I.   xvi.  is  nothing  but  their  substance, 
iii).     The  obvious  consequence  of  this  Let  it   be  noted,  that  in   the  last 

is,  that  since  the  substance  is  that  by  passage  but  one  I  have  rendered  the 

which   things  are   beings,    they    must  term  quidditas  by  substance^    because 

necessarily  be   known  or    understood  this  is  the  sense  given  it  there  by  S. 

through   their  substance.     Hence  the  Thomas.     For  the   rest,  it   is   always 

other   sentence  of  the   Holy   Doctor.  true  that  the  quiddity  or  essence  of  the 

that  '  the  substance  is  the  object  of  the  accidents  is  cognisable  only  in  the  sub- 

understanding, '  precisely  because  the  stantial  quiddity  or  essence, 
object  of  the  understanding  is  being 
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ARTICLE   V. 
Distinction  between  Substance  and  Cause, 

622.  Wlien  we,  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  understand- 
ing, supply  being  in  the  sensitive  perception y  we  then  form  the 
idea  of  substance^  that  is,  of  a  being  which  is  conceived  as 
existing  in  itself  and  not  in  another  thing. 

When  we  supply  being  in  the  intellectual  perception  of  an 
action,  we  then  form  the  idea  of  cause,  that  is,  of  a  substance 
which  acts.* 

In  forming  these  two  ideas  the  understanding  makes  the 
same  kind  of  act.  This  act,  as  I  have  just  said,  consists  in 
supplying  a  being^  to  what  is  furnished  to  us  by  the  sense  or 
by  the  intellectual  perception.  Its  possibility  arises  from  our 
unity  as  human  subjects,  in  virtue  of  which  unity  we  possess 
at  once  the  power  of  feeling,  of  perceiving  intellectually,  and 
of  reflecting.  We  who  have  the  external  and  internal  sense, 
are  the  very  same  who  have  also  the  intuition  of  being — the 
constitutive  form  of  our  intellectual  faculty.^    On  experiencing 

be  the  soul  itself,  which,  possessed  as  it 
is  at  once  of  the  intellectual  and  sen- 
sitive faculties,  in  virtue  of  its  unity  and 
simplicity  conjoins  in  itself,  as  it  were 
in  a  simple  point,  what  it  feels  by  the 
sensations,  and  being — of  which  it  has 
naturally  the  intuition.  Now,  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  function  attributed  by 
S.  Thomas  to  the  intellectus  agcns^  has 
convinced  me,  that,  according  to  him, 
this  intellect  is  precisely  that  energy  of 
the  soul  which  unites  together  these  two 
things.  Thus  the  intellectus  agens  of 
the  Schools  corresponds  with  what  I 
have  called  the  faculty  of  the  primitive 
synthesis^  or  the  primary  function  of  the 
Reason  (64,  513).  S.  Thomas  speaks 
also  of  a  particular  Reason  which  he 
terms  cogitative  force ^  and  whose  func- 
tion consists  in  descending  to  particular 
things  and  arranging  them  in  proper 
order. — *  Mens  regit  infcriores  vires ;  et 
sic  singularibus  se  immiscet  mediante 
ratione  particulari,  quae  est  potentia 
quoedam  individualis,  quae  alio  nomine 
dicitur  cogitativa. '  *  The  mind  directs 
the  inferior  powers,  and  thus  mixes  itself 
up  with  particulars  by  means  of  the 
particular  reason^  which  is  a  certain 


'  Besides  substances,  we  can  also 
imagine  other  things  as  acting.  Thus 
for  example  we  say  that  one  thought 
produces  another.  But  this  is  only  by 
way  of  abstraction  ;  for  the  true  cause  of 
all  thoughts  is  invariably  the  substance 
of  our  soul. 

•  By  supplying  this  being,  we  do 
not  by  any  means  create  it,  nor  put  it 
forth  from  our  own  selves,  since  it 
is  given  us  as  an  object  of  intuition 
from  the  very  first  moment  of  our 
existence. 

■  I  beg  leave  to  subjoin  a  few  more 
remarks  on  the  teachings  of  S.  Thomas. 
Seeing  that  this  great  master  made  his 
philosophical  principles  the  ground- 
work of  seversil  sublime  doctrines  re- 
garding religion — the  greatest  of  all 
man's  concerns — and  it  being  of  im- 
portance that  as  much  light  as  possible 
should  be  thrown  on  these  doctrines; 
the  principles  of  his  philosophy,  on 
whicn  these  proofs  are  based,  ought 
also  to  be  thoroughly  known. 

I  have  already  remarked  more  than 
once,  that  the  energy  which  universalises 
our  sensations  cannot,  properly  speak- 
ing, be  the  intellect  as  such,  but  must 
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a  sensation,  we  refer  the   thing  felt  to   being,  and  by  this 
reference  we  perceive,  in  that  thing,  a  determinate  being  and 


individual  force  otherwise  called  cogita- 
tive '  {De  Verit.  X.  v).  Since,  then, 
according  to  him,  the  Reason  is  that 
force  by  which  the  soul,  having  on  the 
one  hand  the  sensations  and  phantasms, 
and  on  the  other  the  intuition  of  being, 
joins  together  these  two  things,  it  fol- 
lows that  this  same  force  which  em- 
braces the  two  extremes,  when  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  the  particulars  it 
has  the  power  of  regulating,  is  nothing 
but  the  cogitative  force  aforesaid.  But 
when  considered  as  a  power  of  forming 
ideas  in  the  manner  I  have  stated,  that 
is,  of  universal ising  the  phantasms,  it 
then  corresponds  to  the  intellect  us  agens^ 
appropriately  designated  by  the  Angeli- 
cal as  *  Virtus  quaedam  animae  nostras  * 
{S.  I.  Ixxxix.  iv).  The  thought  of  the 
Holy  Doctor  will  be  seen  still  more 
clearly  by  means  of  the  following  ob- 
servations : — 

In  the  first  place,  he  lays  it  down 
that  the  sensations,  as  such,  or  rather 
the  corporeal  images  {phantasmata)^ 
are  not  ideas,  but  that  in  order  to  be- 
come ideas,  they  require  to  bo  illumined 
by  the  intellectus  agens.  Now  this 
illumination  I  have  shown  to  be  nothing 
but  their  universalisation^  which  is 
effected  by  our  soul  adding  to  them  its 
lighty  namely  possible  or  iJeal  being. 
The  soul,  having  intellectually  perceived 
a  sensation,  considers  that  sensation  as 
possible  to  be  repeated  indefinitely,  i.e. 
considers  it  no  longer  in  its  individual 
but  in  its  possible  existence,  or  which 
is  the  same,  in  general.  Here  are  the 
words  of  S.   Thomas  :  *  Formae  sensi- 

biles non    possunt   agere    in 

mentem  nostram,  nisi  quatenus  per 
lumen  intellectus  agentis  immateriales 
redduntur,et  sic  efficiuntur  quodammodo 
homogeneae  intellectui  possibili,  in  quern 

agunt.*     '  The  sensible  forms 

cannot  act  on  our  mind,  except  in  so 
far  as  they  are  rendered  immaterial 
through  the  light  of  the  intellectus  agens, 
and  thus  are  made  in  a  certain  way 
homogeneous  with  the  intellectus  possi- 
bills  on  which  they  act '  (De  Verit.  X. 
vi).  Whence  he  concludes,  that  the 
principal  agent  in  the  formation  of 
ideas  is,  not  sense  or  the  phantasms, 
but  the  intellectus  a  gens  ^  through  its 
innate  light.     Now  I  say,  if  the  intel- 


lectus agens  renders  the  phantasms  im- 
material (universalises  tnem)  it  must 
act  on  them,  or,  according  to  the  ex- 
pression of  S.  Thomas,  *  turn  itself  to 
them  '  ( *  convertendo  se  ad  ilia  *).  This 
intellectus  agens,  therefore,  can  only  be 
that  energy  which  the  soul  possesses  of 
seeing  the  sensations  which  it  experi- 
ences, in  possible  being  of  which  it  has 
the  intuition.  But,  that  the  nature  of 
the  intellectus  agens  is  such  as  I  here 
describe,  will  be  better  understood  from 
the  following  passage  in  which  S. 
Thomas  explains  how  it  is  that  this 
intellect  renders  the  phantasms  im- 
material (universal)  ;  and  it  is,  he  tells 
us,  precisely  because  of  the  unity  of  the 
human  subject,  that  is,  of  our  soul, 
which  has,  on  the  one  hand  the  phan- 
tasms, and  on  the  other  the  intellective 
energy.  I  will  again  quote  his  words  : 
*  Anima  intellectiva  est  quidem  actu 
immaterialis,  sed  est  in  potentia  ad 
determinatas  species  rerum.' — *  The  in- 
telligent soul  is  indeed  immaterial  in 
act,  but  it  is  in  potentia  as  regards  the 
determinate  species  of  things '  (I.  Ixxix. 
iv).  This  immateriality  in  act,  belong- 
ing to  the  intellective  soul,  signifies 
exactly  the  intuition  of  being  as  having 
a  universal  act,  free  from  all  limitations 
and  corporeal  determinations.  So  true 
is  this,  that  the  Holy  Doctor  does  not 
hesitate  to  maintp.in  that  we  know  the 
immateriality  of  the  soul  from  its  ideas, 
which  we  find  to  htuniversal,  and  there- 
fore immaterial  (De  Verit,  X.  viii). 
He  continues  :  *Phantasmata  autem  e 
converse  sunt  quidem  actu  similitudines 
specierum  quarumdam,  sed  sunt  po- 
tentia immaterialia :  unde  nihil  prohibet 
unam  et  eandem  animam,  in  quantum 
est  immaterialis  in  actu,  habere  aliquam 
virtutem,  per  quam  faciat  immaterialia 
in  actu,  abstrahendo  a  conditionibus 
individualis  materiae  (quae  quidem  virtus 
dicitur  intellectus  agens),  et  aliam  vir- 
tutem receptivam  hujusmodi  specierum, 
quae  dicitur  intellectus  possibilis  in 
quantum  est  in  potentia  ad  hujusmodi 
species.' — *  But  contrarily  the  phan- 
tasms are  indeed  in  ^ct  similitudes  ot 
certain  species,  but  they  are  potentially 
immaterial '  (that  is  to  say,  they  are  not 
by  themselves  universal,  but  they  can 
be  universalised  by  our  intellective  soul). 
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therewith  a  substance.  On  perceiving  an  action,  we  attribute 
it  to  a  being  as  its  producer,  and  by  so  doing  we  perceive  a 
being  in  action,  and  therewith  a  cause.  A  substance  is  a 
being  producing  something  which  we  conceive  as  immanent 
in  it  (accidents) ;  *  a  cause  is  a  being  producing  something 
which  terminates  outside  of  the  being  itself  (effect). 

The  necessity  of  a  being  antecedent  to  the  accidents, 
gives  us  the  idea  of  substance ;  the  necessity  of  a  being 
antecedent  to  the  contingent  being  which  has  a  commence- 
ment, gives  us  the  idea  of  a  being  different  from  the  latter, 
and  which  is  termed  a  cause. 


ARTICLE  VI. 


T/ie  understanding  integrates  the  sense—perceptions, 

623.  A  sensible  quality  cannot  exist  without  a  substance  ; 
an  action  cannot  exist  without  a  producing  cause. 


*  Now  there  is  nothing  to  hinder,  that 

ONE  AND  THE  SAME  SOUL,  in  SO  fat  as 
it  is  immaterial  ih  act '  (in  so  far  as  it 
has  the  intuition  of  possible  l)cing) 
'should  iwsscss  a  certain  virtue  by 
which  it  renders  the  phantasms  im- 
material in  act  *  {i.e.  univcrsalises  them), 

*  abstracting  from  the  individual  condi- 
tions of  matter  (which  virtue  is  called 
intdUcttts  age'/s)j  and  also  another 
virtue  receptive  of  these  species,  which 
is  called  tntelUctus  possihilisj  because  it 
is  in  potentia  with  regard  to  such 
species'  {S.  I.  Ixxix.  iv).  This  passage 
seems  to  me  to  prove  to  evidence  that 
the  intcllectus  agens  of  S.  Thomas  is 
that  energy  which  the  soul  possesses  of 
applying  being  to  the  sensations,  and 
hence  that  the  inUUecttis  agens  is  proi)er 
to  the  soul  in  so  far  as  the  soul  feels  at 
one  and  the  same  time  its  sensations, 
and  the  presence  of  being  in  general. 

As  regards,  therefore,  the  nature  of 
the  two  intellects— the  *  acting'  and 
the  *  possible  *-  we  may  sum  up  as  fol- 
lows. The  soul  has  an  innate  lights 
which  is  the.  idea  of  beinj>  in  general. 
This  idea  maybe  considered  under  two 
aspects :  (i)  in  so  far  as  it  is  the  means 
employed  by  the  soul  for  universalising 
the  sensations ;  and  in  this  respect  it 
takes  the  name  of  intellectus  agens  ;  (2) 


in  so  far  as  it  is  always  present  to  the 
soul,  and  has  the  aptitude  to  transform 
itself  into  all  the  other  ideas  (for,  as  I 
have  so  often  said,  all  the  ideas  that 
can  possibly  be  conceived  by  us  are 
nothing  but  the  idea  of  being  furnished 
with  various  determinations) ;  and  when 
so  considered,  it  takes  the  name  of 
intellectus  possibilis.  This  enables  us 
to  see  in  all  its  clearness  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  celebrated  sentence  of  Aris- 
totle :  *  Est  quidam  intellectus  talis  qui 
omnia  fit,  et  quidam  qui  omnia  facit.'-  - 
•  There  is  an  intellect  which  beeotms  all 
things  '  [intellectus  possibilis)^  *  and 
there  is  an  intellect  which  does  all 
things  '  {intellectus  agens)  {De  Anima^ 
Lib.  iii.  c.  vi).  The  idea  of  being  be- 
comes, as  we  have  said,  all  determinate 
ideas  ;  behold  the  intellectus  possibilis  : 
by  means  of  the  idea  of  being  the  soul 
forms  all  determinate  ideas  ;  behold 
the  intellectus  agens. 

*  Hence  a  substance  is  cause  in 
rcsi>ect  of  its  accidents.  But  when  we 
call  it  substance,  we  do  not  consider  it 
as  the  producer  of  its  terms  (the  ac- 
cidents), but  only  as  the  curt  in  and  by 
which  these  terms  (the  accidents)  exist. 
It  must  never  be  forgotten,  that  all  these 
ways  of  conceiving  are  abstractions. 
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To  the  sensible  qualities,  or  terms  of  our  sensations,  the 
understanding  adds  being,  and  thus  conceives  a  determinate 
being  ;  to  the  action  perceived  it  adds  a  being  as  the  producer 
thereof. 

It  is  therefore  by  integrating  our  sensations,  that  the 
understanding  arrives  at  the  idea  of  substance,  even  as  by 
integrating  our  perception  it  arrives  at  the  idea  of  cause. 

When  one  reflects,  that  the  understanding  has  being  ever 
present  to  it,  and  that  this  vision  is  what  constitutes  it  the 
nature  of  an  understanding ;  one  cannot  fail  to  see  that  this 
faculty  must,  in  every  one  of  its  perceptions,  see  a  being  and 
nothing  else. 

But  if  it  must  see  a  being,  it  must  also  see  what  necessarily 
belongs  to  that  being,  or,  as  the  Schoolmen  expressed  it,  is  de 
ratione  entis ;  for,  if  it  did  not  see  this,  it  would  not  truly  see 
the  being.  To  say  the  contrary,  would  be  a  contradiction 
in  terms. 

We  shall  understand  this  fully,  if  we  grasp  well  the  fact 
that  a  being,  and  what  necessarily  belongs  to  it,  are  in  truth 
one  and  the  same  thing.  No  stronger  proof  can  be  had  of 
this  fact  than  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  idea  of  being  is  the 
most  universal,  and  therefore  the  most  simple,  of  all. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  whenever  we  happen  to  perceive 
with  our  senses  some  appurtenance  of  a  being,  something 
which  necessarily  belongs  to  it,  such  as  are  the  sensations,  or 
the  actions  suffered  by  us,  we,  having  already  a  permanent, 
fundamental  and  natural  vision  of  being,  at  once  perceive  the 
substance,  and  infer  the  cause. 

In  fact,  the  perception  of  a  substance,  and  the  conception 
of  a  cause,  are  '  simply  the  perception  of  a  being  to  which 
belong  the  sensible  qualities,  or  to  which  we  jittribute  the 
action  suffered,  or  perceived  by  us.' 

And  since  philosophy  does  not  forbid  us  to  illustrate  a 
point  by  the  use  of  similes  when  we  have  already  proved  it 
by  argument,  J  would  say  that  the  indeterminate  being  which 
is  abidingly  and  immovably  present  to  us,  is  like  to  a  sheet  of 
blank  paper  on  which  our  gaze  is  steadfastly  fixed.  Now 
the  determinations  of  this  fundamental  object  of  our  interior 
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vision  are  only  an  accidental  addition  to  it,  a  writing  made 
upon  that  blank  sheet  of  paper  (538).  And  these  deter- 
minations, this  writing,  consist  precisely  of  the  sensations  or 
perceptions  referred  to  being  as  terms  to  the  principle  actuated 
in  them. 

By  the  same  act,  therefore,  by  which  we  contemplate 
beiNg,  we  also  see  in  it,  and  never  without  it,  its  determina- 
tions ;  just  as,  when  looking  intently  at  a  wall,  we  see  the 
wall,  and  whatever  shadows  happen  successively  to  be  cast 
upon  it ;  or  when  in  a  camera  obsmra  we  behold  the  various 
figures  which  pass  over  the  table. 

624.  It  is,  then,  a  fixed  law  of  the  understanding,  a  law 
flowing  from  the  nature  of  its  essential  object,  that  it  must 
complete  whatever  is  presented  to  it  by  sense  and  perception ; 
for,  to  say  it  once  more,  the  intellectual  faculty  consists  in  a 
permanent  act  by  which  it  sees  beings  and  consequently  all 
that  belongs  to  being,  i.e.  its  determinations  and  conditions. 
When  therefore  the  external  or  internal  sense  furnishes  the 
determinations  of  being,  these  are  naturally  integrated  and 
completed  in  us  ;  because  with  our  internal  vision  we  in- 
variably associate  being  \^\\h  them,  and  thus  form  to  ourselves 
a  determinate  being,  together  with  all  that  necessarily  belongs 
to  the  same. 

This  intellective  aptitude  may  therefore  be  called  *  The 
integrating  faculty  of  the  understanding/ 

ARTICLE  VII. 
Applicaiion  of  the  above  Doctrine  on  Substance  to  the  internal  sense, 

625.  The  reasoning  by  which  I  have  shown  that  the 
understanding  cannot  conceive  the  sensible  qualities  without 
at  the  same  time  thinking  a  substance  in  which  they  exist, 
must  not  be  supposed  to  apply  to  the  external  qualities  of 
bodies  only.  It  is  of  universal  application,  and  therefore 
holds  good  also  in  respect  of  the  facts  of  the  internal  sense. 
I  will  try  to  explain  how  this  is. 

We  have  interior  feelings :  we  are  conscious  of  possessing 
ideas,  of  experiencing  spiritual  pleasures  and  spiritual  pahis ; 
VOL.   II.  P 
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we  also  form  ideas  of  these  feelings,  by  referring  them  to  a 
subsistent  being,  namely  to  ourselves  whose  modifications  they 
are ;  and  thus  it  is  that  we  can  form  the  idea  of  our  own 
substance. 

626.  It  is,  however,  important  to  observe  that  the  subsist- 
ence or  reality  of  our  own  substance  is  also  presented  to  our 
understanding  antecedently  to,  and  in  a  more  expeditious 
and  immediate  way  than,  these  partial  feelings ;  for  the 
feeling  of  our  OWN  SELVES  is,  not  an  accidental,  but  a  sub- 
stantial  feeling.  The  understanding  therefore  does  not  supply 
our  substance,  but  perceives  it  immediately  in  the  feeling 
wherein  it  is  contained  ;  and  it  is  by  means  of  this  immediate 
perception,  that  the  understanding,  abstracting  subsequently 
from  the  judgment  which  is  always  united  with  intellectual 
perception,  forms  in  the  first  instance  a  positive  idea  of 
substance. 

627.  There  is  therefore  a  most  noticeable  difference  be- 
tween intellectually  perceiving  the  substance  of  external  bodies^ 
and  intellectually  perceiving  the  substance  of  our  soul.  In 
the  former  perception,  all  that  the  sense  furnishes  to  us  is  a 
force  acting  on  us  in  such  a  manner  as  to  impress  us  with 
the  feeling  of  those  qualities  which  we  therefore  call  sensible, 
dan  which  determine  for  us  the  force  itself.  But  this  force, 
acting  as  just  said,  although  substantial,*  is  not  by  itself  a 
being^  because  it  has  not  a  subjective  existence?  We  therefore 
being  obliged  to  consider  that  force  as  a  being  (the  necessary 
condition  for  perceiving  it  intellectually),  apply  to  it  a  sub- 
jective mode  of  existence,  that  mode  by  which  it  exists  in 
itself  and  not  simply  relatively  to  us.  Thus  do  we  join  with 
it  that  support  or  substance  without  which  it  would  not  be  a 
being.  As,  however,  this  substance  is,  as  I  have  observed, 
felt  by  us  only  in  its  action,  so  we  conceive  a  being  to  which 
the  action  belongs,  without  defining  exactly  what  that  being 
is,  but  only  defining  it  as  the  proximate  cause  of  that  action. 

*  Because   it    really  acts   (Trans-       accident  (Translators). 

L\TORS).  '  I.e.   it  does  not  exist  by  its  own 

*  The  sense  itself  does  not  perceive       self,  hut  only  in   the  being  to  which  it 
being,  but  only  the   sensible  terms  of      belongs  (Translators). 

being  ;  not  the  substance  but  only  the 
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Hence  some  philosophers  have  declared  that  the  substance 
of  bodies  is  a  thing  hidden  from  our  cognisance.  They  were 
induced  to  this  by  observing  that  we  are  under  the  necessity 
of  considering  as  substance  \}[i^  force  in  so  far  as  it  acts  on  us, 
and  that  therefore  we  know  nothing  of  these  bodies  except  in 
that  particular  relation  (though  a  real  relation)  which  they 
have  with  ourselves.  To  me,  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems  that 
the  proper  way  to  designate  all  this  that  relates  to  bodies,  is 
by  simply  terming  it  extrasubjective  \  because  the  idea  we 
have  of  their  substance  does  not  present  to  us  any  subject  in 
a  positive  form,  but  only  something  extraneous  to  us,  to  our 
subjectivity. 

The  case  stands  otherwise  with  the  intellectual  perception 
of  our  soul.  Here  the  substantial  subject^  the  substance  {i.e. 
the  soul),  is  actually  present  and  intimately  felt  in  its  own 
real  self.  Consequently,  for  intellectually  perceiving  this 
substance,  we  have  no  need  of  supplying  it  through  thinking 
a  relation,  but  only  of  applying  to  it  the  idea  of  being. 

628.  Lastly  as  regards  our  own  body,  we  can  perceive  it 
in  two  ways:  (i)  Like  all  bodies  that  are  extraneous  to  us, 
and  therefore  extrasiibjectively ;  (2)  As  a  term  of  our  internal 
sense,  and  therefore  subjectively.  But  this  second  way  of 
perceiving  our  body  is  of  such  importance,  that  I  must  reserve 
it  for  fuller  treatment  in  another  place. 


P2 
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CHAPTER    V. 

A   HINT   ON    THE   ORIGIN   OF   THE  IDEAS  OF   TRUTH,   OF 

JUSTICE,   AND   OF   BEAUTY. 

629.  To    the  class  of  pure   ideas  belong,  besides    those 
hitherto  enumerated,  the  three  most  important  ideas  of  trutk^ 
justice^  and  beauty ;  and  hence  this  would  be  a  fitting  place  to 
speak  of  them. 

But  I  abstain  from  doing  so  in  this  treatise  on  Ideology, 
it  being  enough  for  me  to.  indicate  their  source,  which  is 
always  ideal  being,  I  consider  that  these  three  ideas  con- 
stitute respectively  the  supreme  principles  of  three  most  noble 
sciences  ;  namely,  the  idea  of  truth  constitutes  the  principle 
of  Logic  ;  the  idea  of  justice  that  of  Ethics  ;  and  the  idea  of 
beauty  that  of  i^thetics.  Nevertheless,  to  avoid  repetition, 
I  think  it  best  to  refer  the  reader  to  each  of  these  sciences 
or  an  analysis  of  the  principal  idea  on  which  it  is  based,  and 
for  the  explanation  of  how  it  is  that  this  self-same  idea  of 
beingy  viewed  under  different  relations,  takes  the  name  now 
oi  truths  now  oi  justice,  now  of  beauty ,  and  thus  becomes  the 
supreme  criterion  or  the  primary  and  certain  rule  for  judging 
of  all  particular  truths,  of  all  particular  actions,  and  of  every 
species  of  the  beautiful. 

Moreover,  having  formerly  had  occasion  to  say  something 
about  these  sciences,  I  did  not  omit  to  analyse  such  ideas  and 
explain  whence  they  are  derived.  Should  anyone  therefore 
wish  to  know  what  my  views  are  regarding  their  origin,  he 
can  easily  satisfy  his  desire  by  a  reference  to  the  places  or 
treatises  in  which  I  have  spoken  of  them.* 

•  Of  the   idea   of  Truth   as    the  Morale  \  and  of  the  idea  of  Beauty  as 

foundation   of    Logic,    I  treat    in    the  the  principle  of -Esthetics,  in  the. Vo^/V? 

present  work,  Section  VI.  ;  of  the  idea  sulC  Jdillio  e  sitlla  nutn'a  Letferatura 

of  Justice  as  the  foundation  of  Ethics  Italiatta  (vol.   i.  of  Opuscoli  Filosofici, 

I  have  treated  'xxil^imipii  ddlaScUnza  Milano,  1 827). 
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ORIGIN  OF  NON-PURE  IDEAS,  THAT  IS,  OF  THOSE 
WHICH,  FOR  THEIR  FORMATION,  TAKE  SOMETHING 
FROM  THE  SENSES. 

630.  Hitherto  I  have  spoken  of  those  ideas  which  are 
drawn  solely  from  the  idea  of  being  itself— the  form  of  all 
ideas— either  by  analysing  it,  or  by  considering  it  in  some  of 
its  relations,  wholly  apart  from  the  determinations  of  which  it 
is  susceptible,  and  which  are  suggested  to  us  by  the  sense. 
To  signify  the  perfect  simplicity  peculiar  to  these  ideas,  I 
have  designated  them  by  the  epithet  oi pure. 

I  must  now  proceed  to  apply  this  pure  portion  of  our 
knowledge  step  by  step  to  the  facts  of  sense,  so  as  to  explain 
the  origin  of  non-pure  ideas,  namely,  those  which  are  derived 
not  from  the  formal  principle  alone,  but  also  from  another 
principle  associated  with  it  in  our  subjective  unity,  and  con- 
sisting of  the  sense  both  spiritual  and  animal. 

631.  I  will  begin  by  taking  the  pure  idea  of  substance  in 
general,  and  show  how  it  becomes  specialised — as  the  idea  of 
spiritual  substance  by  means  of  the  spiritual  sense,  and  as 
that  of  material  and  corporeal  substance  by  means  of  the 
material  and  corporeal  sense. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

ORIGIN   OF   THE   DISTINCTION   BETWEEN   THE   IDEAS   OF 
CORPOREAL   AND   SPIRITUAL   SUBSTANCE. 

ARTICLE    I. 
On  the  doctrine  laid  down  above  respecting  substance  and  cause. 

632.  I  have  shown  how,  on  occasion  of  the  external  and 
internal  sensations,  our  mind  conceives  naturally  the  ideas  of 
substance  and  of  cause.  This  was  in  confutation  of  the  system 
of  Hume,  who  affirmed  the  possibility  t)f  the  whole  universe 
consisting  of  nothing  but  ideas,  accidents,  and  facts,  without 
any  subject  or  substance  to  sustain  them,  and  without  any 
producing  cause. 

In  this  strange  system  we  see  a  man  who  puts  forth  all 
his  ingenuity  to  create  for  himself  a  huge  fabric  of  delusion, 
an  idol  wherein  to  worship  himself,  thus  bequeathing  to  the 
world  one  of  the  most  memorable  pieces  of  sophistry  on 
record.  Is  it  not  sad,  that  so  powerful  a  thinker,  having 
reached  the  very  summit  of  that  culture  on  which  his  age 
prided  itself,  should,  after  the  most  daring  and  profound 
meditations,  end  by  exhibiting  in  himself  the  humiliating 
spectacle  of  a  scientist  who  does  not  know  what  is  perfectly 
well  known  and  perfectly  clear,  I  will  not  say  to  every  civi- 
lised man,  no  matter  how  scanty  his  learning,  but  even  to 
the  savage  of  the  woods }  The  simplest  and  most  element- 
ary ideas,  self-evident  to  all,  are  lost  to  the  mind  of  Hume, 
who,  thus  left  in  intellectual  darkness,  gropes  his  way  in 
search  of  them  and  finds  them  not.  He  therefore  imagines 
them  and  makes  them  out  anew  for  himself ;  but  not  having 
any  exemplar  to  guide  him,  he  falsifies   them   to   such   an 
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extent,  that  a  person  out  of  his  mind  would  express  himself 
about  them  in  a  better  way, 

633.  To  come  to  details  :  (1)  Hume  talks  o(  subslarice  and 
cause,  accident  and  effect,  without  knowing  what  they  are.  He 
does  not  even  stop  to  inquire  what  men  in  general  understand 
by  these  words ;  but  affixes  to  them  an  arbitrary  meaning. 
He  has  conceived  an  aversion  for  them,  and  woe  betide  any- 
thing to  which  a  philosopher  takes  an  aversion;  he  then 
fights,  not  with  the  ideas  which  the  words  express,  but  with  his 
own  creations  :  (2)  Hume  jumbles  up  sensible  qualities,  sensa- 
tions, intellectual  concepts — three  things  entirely  distinct — into 
one  only  thing — ideas :  (3)  by  this  kind  of  reduction,  or  rather 
by  this  three-headed  monster,  he  has  already  lessened  the 
number  of  the  entities  which  compose  the  universe ;  (4) 
nevertheless,  his  admission  of  the  existence  of  ideas,  still  left 
in  the  universe  two  elements — ideas  and  a  subject  (substance) 
in  which  they  exist;  for  no  idea  can  exist  except  in  a 
thinking  subject.  But  this  also  must  not  be.  The  universe 
cannot  attain  to  a  regularity  sufficiently  philosophical  until, 
by  the  magic  touch  of  man's  genius,  it  be  brought  to  absolute 
unity,  that  is  to  say,  until  the  subject  and  the  idea  become 
identified  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  the  subject  be 
annihilated,  and  the  idea  alone  remain.  Thus  did  the  Jiat  of 
Hume's  Idealism  mould  this  universe  into  perfect  simplicity, 
and  thus  were  all  unseemly  excrescences  removed  from  the 
Creator's  work,  and  all  its  imperfections  healed  at  last ! 

634.  But  if  I  have  demonstrated,  (i)  that  it  is  absurd  to 
admit  the  existence  of  sensible  qualities  without  a  substance 
or  act  by  which  they  exist,  and  (2)  that  our  concept  of  the 
universe  embraces  neither  accidents  alone  nor  substances 
alone,  but  accidents  and  substances  combined  ;  I  have  not 
as  yet  examined  what  that  substance  is  by  which  the 
sensible  qualities  exist ;  neither  have  I  shown  the  untenable- 
ness  of  the  system  of  Berkeley,  who  maintains  that  the 
subject  of  the  sensible  corporeal  qualities  is  not  anythin 
different  from  ourselves  ;  so  that  our  soul  is  in  reality  I 
only  substance  which  exists,  and  therefore  jhe, 
taining  as  well  those  sensible  qualttJesJ 
feelings. 
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Now  it  is  certain  that  the  common  sense  of  mankind 
repudiates  this  system,  and  that  to  men*s  minds  generally 
the  subject  of  the  sensible  corporqal  qualities,  is  quite  different 
from  that  of  our  internal  feelings.  This  being  a  fact,  we 
must  account  for  it.  Let  us  therefore  see  what  is  the  origin 
of  the  distinction  between  the  idea  of  corporeal  substance 
and  that  of  spiritual  substance. 


ARTICLE    II. 
Argument  of  the  follmving  discussion, 

635.  Berkeley,  then,  does  not,  like  Hume,  deny  that  the 
sensible  qualities  exist  in  a  subject ;  only  he  says  that  we 
and  we  alone  are  this  subject. 

The  common  sense  of  men  agrees  with  Berkeley  in  saying 
that  we  are  the  subject  of  our  sensations ;  but  it  adds  that 
these  sensations  are  produced  in  us  by  an  external  cause,  in 
which  to  the  different  species  of  sensations  experienced  by 
us,  there  must  be  as  many  corresponding  qualities  fit  to 
produce  those  sensations,  and  which  may  therefore  be  called 
sensible  qualities  \  and  it  says  furthermore,  that  that  cause 
is  a  substance  entitled  to  the  name  of  subject  of  these 
qualities. 

In  the  Idealism  of  Berkeley,  therefore,  the  fact  of  our 
sensations  consists  of  two  things  only:  (i).  the  sensations 
themselves,  and  (2)  a  subject  of  them  {Ego)^  and  nothing 
more. 

In  the  Realism  of  the  common  sense  of  men,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  said  fact  consists  of  four  things:  (i)  the  sensations, 
(2)  the  subject  of  the  sensations  {Ego)y  (3)  the  sensible 
qualities  (the  thing  felt),  (4)  the  subject  of  these  qualities, 
which  is  called  body :  two  subjects  with  their  respective 
qualities,  instead  of  one  only. 

Now  we  must  see  which  of  the  two  systems  is  more  in 
accordance  with  nature  ;  whether  the  Idealism  of  Berkeley 
does  not  perhaps  overlook  some  real  facts  which  ought  to 
be  considered  ;  or  else  whether  in  the  Realism  of  common 
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sense,  the   popular  imagination  introduces  facts  which  have 
no  existence. 

636.  But  before  entering  into  this  examination,  let  us 
endeavour  to  throw  some  more  light  on  the  notions  of  subject 
and  of  cause ;  for  in  debated  questions  the  first  condition  for 
surely  arriving  at  the  truth,  is  to  have  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  notions  upon  which  the  question  turns. 


ARTICLE    III. 
Difftrence  between  the  idea  of  *  cause'  and  the  iiiea  of  *  subject,* 

637.  A  thing  which  produces  another  thing,  is  cause  in 
respect  of  that  thing,  but  it  is  not  always  its  subject  also. 

The  thing  produced  may  be  such  as  to  exist,  and  there- 
fore be  conceived  by  us,  separately  from  the  thing  which  pro- 
duces it ;  or  it  may  not  have  any  such  existence,  so  that  we 
cannot  conceive  it  by  itself  alone,  but  only  in  union  with 
that  same  act  or  energy  by  which  its  cause  exists. 

In  the  first  case,  the  thing  which  produces,  is  cause  only  ; 
in  the  second,  it  is  both  cause  and  subject.  Thus  for  ex- 
ample, the  father  is  only  the  cause  of  his  son,*  inasmuch 
as  the  son,  once  begotten,  has  his  own  proper  and  separate 
existence.  The  intelligent  spirit,  on  the  contrary,  is  not 
merely  the  cause  of  its  thoughts,  but  also  their  subject, 
because  thoughts  have  not  any  other  existence  than  that  of 
the  spirit  which  produces  and  preserves  them  ; .  hence  they 
cannot  be  conceived  existent   except  in  it.     And  so  of  all 

the  like  cases. 

638.  The  distinction  between  subject  and  cause  is  real 
and  very  important.  It  should  however  be  observed,  that 
when  we  say  '  If  the  thing  produced  exists  only  in  its  cause 
and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  inseparable  therefrom,  then 
the  cause  is  also  subject*  we  must  be  careful  not  to  under- 
stand the  expression  in  a  wrong  sense. 

*  I  need  not  observe  that  a  father  in  Nevertheless,  this  example   may  mmvi* 

not  wholly  the  cause  of  his  son's  exist-  in    8«>nic   way  to   make   my   meaning; 

cnce,  since  man   cannot  be  the  creator  undcrstrxxJ. 
either  of  matter  or  of  a  rational  soul. 
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The  word  things  used  in  this  proposition,  may  give  rise  to 
ambiguity. 

More  generally,  jt  is  used  to  signify  that  which  exists  in 
itself ;  whereas  that  which  is  produced  in  a  thing  and  exists 
only  in  it,  is  not  usually  called  a  things  but  a  modificatiofiy  an 
appurtenance y  &c.,  of  a  thing.  Let  it  be  noted,  then,  that  in 
that  propositipn  the  term  thing  has  a  most  wide  sense,  and 
indicates  whatever  can  be  an  object  of  thought,  whether 
that  object  has  a  separate  existence  of  its  own,  or  not. 

In  this  second  case,  the  thought,  the  concept,  is  simply  a 
mental  abstraction  ;  nor  could  we  at  the  first  conceive  the 
thing  produced,  by  itself  alone  without  that  which  produces 
it  (the  subject).  First,  we  conceive  the  two  in  one,  and  then, 
by  analysis,  we  decompose  that  concept,  separating  the  acci- 
dent from  the  subject,  from  which  it  is  not  separable  in 
reality,  and  we  give  that  accident  a  name  as  though  it  were 
a  thing  standing  by  itself ;  in  a  word,  we  make  it  mentally  an 
object  of  our  exclusive  attention  (a  dialectic  being). 

ARTICLE    IV. 
A  further  analysis  of  sensation, 

§  I- 

•         Object  of  this  analysis, 

639.  Having  thus  drawn  a  clear  distinction  between  subject 
and  cause^  we  must  now  Xxy  step  by  step  to  arrive  at  the 
truth  we  are  here  in  search  of 

That  we  may  proceed  securely,  we  shall  at  the  outset 
confine  ourselves  to  proving  one  point,  which  is,  that  in  both 
of  those  subjects  {i,e,  soul  and  body)  upon  which  the  common 
sense  of  mankind  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  philosophy  of 
Berkeley  on  the  other  are  at  variance,  we  may  and  indeed 
must,  by  a  mental  abstraction,  distinguish  a  third  thing 
intermediate  between  the  sensations  and  sensible  qualities, 
and  the  mere  act  by  which  they  exist ;  so  that  it  would  be 
impossible  and  absurd  to  imagine  them  as  united  with  that 
act  only  and  nothing  else. 
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This  will  be  the  same  as  to  demonstrate,  that  that  subject 
which  I  have  shown  to  be  necessarily  conjoined  with  the 
sensations  and  sensible  qualities  (whether  that  subject  be  the 
soul  only,  as  Berkeley  maintains,  or  whether,  besides  the  soul, 
subject  of  the  sensations ^  there  be  also  a  body,  subject  of  the 
sensible  qualities)^  cannot  consist  purely  in  that  act  by  which 
the  sensations  or  the  sensible  qualities  are  conceived  to  exist ; 
but,  in  addition  to  such  act,  there  must  of  necessity  be  an 
entity  which,  not  only  produces  the  act,  but  also  has  an 
absolute  existence,  that  is  to  say,  exists  not  simply  relatively 
to  otlier  things,  but  in  itself 

We  will  speak  first  of  the  subject  of  the  sensations  {soul), 
admitted  by  both  sides  alike ;  afterwards  we  will  treat  of  the 
subject  of  the  sensible  qualities  ipody)^  which  is  admitted  by 
one  side  but  denied  by  the  other. 

§  2. 

In  the  sentient  subject  there  is  something  else  besides  the  act  by  which  its 

sensations  exist, 

640.  I  have  distinguished  the  sensations  from  the  act  by 
which  they  exist,  and  which  constitutes  their  substance.  The 
concept  of  this  substance  is  what  I  have  now  to  submit  to 
analysis. 

My  contention  is,  that  this  concept  includes,  not  merely 
the  act  by  which  the  sensations  exist,  but  something  else  also. 
Let  the  reader  keep  well  in  mind  the  hypothesis  upon  which 
the  whole  of  my  argument  is  based,  and  I  feel  confident  that 
he  will  agree  with  me. 

The  hypothesis  was,  that  I  did  not  as  yet  know  whether 
substance  exists  or  not.    I  knew  only  that  the  sensations  exist. 

Setting  out  from  this  knowledge  which  was  granted,  I 
demonstrated  by  means  of  analysis  that  the  concept  of  a 
substance  was  necessarily  implied  in  it. 

Now,  I  say  furthermore  (and  this  is  the  second  step  in  my 
reasoning),  that  by  proceeding  to  analyse  the  substance  thus 
found  out,  we  discover  in  its  concept,  not  simply  an  cnei^y 
capable  of  making  the  sensations  exist,  but  something 
besides ;  and  I  prove  this  in  the  following  manner. 
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The  sensations  exist ;  therefore  there  is  an  energy  which 
makes  them  exist.  Now  what  are  the  sensations — of  colour, 
sound,  taste,  scent,  smoothness  or  roughness,  &c. — and  how 
do  they  take  place  ?  If  I  observe  the  fact  in  myself,  my 
consciousness  assures  me  at  once  that  they  take  place  in  me, 
namely,  that  they  are  so  completely  my  own^  that  if  I  did  not 
exist,  or  if  I  had  not  the  sensitive  faculty,  not  only  should  I 
be  without  them,  but  they  would  not  exist  at  all ;  for  example, 
there  would  not  be  the  sensations  I  feel  in  smelling  this  rose, 
in  hearing  this  violin,  in  eating  this  orange,  &c.  And  what  I 
say  of  my  own  sensations,  I  may  equally  say  of  those  of  other 
men ;  for  as  their  sensations  are  like  mine,  from  which  I 
derive  their  concept  and  understand  the  name  which  expresses 
them,  clearly  if  the  persons  who  experience  them  did  not 
exist,  or  had  no  sensitive  faculty,  or  were  not  actually  feeling 
them,  their  sensations  would  not  exist.  Now  there  is  no 
sensation — of  smell,  taste,  colour,  &c. — but  must  belong  to 
some  one ;  for  a  sensation  is  merely  a  modification  of  the 
sense  of  a  sensitive  being. 

Such  being  the  nature  of  sensations,  I  maintain  that  there 
must  be  in  the  sentient  subject,  besides  the  sensations  and  the 
energy  or  act  by  which  they  exist,  something  else  in  which 
that  energy  or  act  is  rooted,  and  this  is  a  thing  so  manifest  as 
hardly  to  require  proof. 

In  fact,  when  I  say :  *  I  smell  such  or  such  scent,  see  such 
or  such  colour,'  &c.,  I  introduce,  besides  the  sensations,  the  Ego 
who  experiences  them  and  is  their  subject.  Now  the  Ego  is  not 
simply  the  energy  or  act  by  which  the  sensations  exist ;  for  in 
the  mere  concept  of  existent  sensation^  I  do  not  as  yet  find  the 
Ego,  Nay,  were  I  not  to  conceive  the  sensations  as  existing 
in  me^  I  should  be  obliged  to  conceive  in  them  as  many  sub- 
sistent  beings  as  they  themselves  are  ;  whereas,  by  thinking  of 
them  such  as  I  experience  them,  I  become  convinced  that, 
although  many,  they  are  equally  centered  in  one  and  the 
same  Ego,  This  fact,  that  the  Ego  is  one,  while  the  sensa- 
tions experienced  by  it  are  many,  proves  to  evidence  that  the 
Ego  is  different  from  the  sensations,  even  as  the  subject  is 
different  from  the  modifications  incidental  to  it. 
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641.  Again :  I  often  experience  many  sensations  at  the 
same  time,  then  many  of  these  sensations  cease,  and  others 
supervene ;  nevertheless  I  continue  identically  the  same.  I 
have  therefore  the  capacity  of  being  variously  modified,  of 
feeling  various  sensations  ;  but  this  capacity  is  a  thing  wholly 
different  from  each  actual  sensation. 

642.  Lastly,  the  sensation  is  the  felt^  and  I  am  the 
sentient.  These,  not  merely  different,  but  opposite  charac- 
teristics show  manifestly  that  the  sensations,  and  the  act  by 
which  they  exist,  cannot  be  conceived  without  a  subject 
wherein,  both,  they  and  (before  them)  the  act  which  makes 
them  exist,  arc  rooted. 

643.  It  is  important  to  notice  in  all  this,  that  the  existence 
of  the  sentient  subject  of  which  I  speak,  is  not  deduced  through 
a  long  process  of  reasoning,  but  by  a  simple  analysis  of  the 
concept  of  existent  sensation. 

As  therefore  by  this  analytical  method  it  was  demon- 
strated above,  against  Hume,  that  by  the  mere  fact  of  con- 
ceiving an  existent  sensation  (which  Hume  admitted),  we 
conceive  a  substance  (609) ;  so  here  the  application  of  the 
same  method  demonstrates  that,  by  the  mere  fact  of  con- 
ceiving a  substance^  we  conceive  a  something  which  exists  in 
addition  to  the  sensations  (a  subject  of  them). 

The  subject  of  the  sensations,  therefore,  is  not  purely  an 
act  terminating  in  them,  but  it  is  a  principle  existing  by 
itself,  which  has  the  power  of  feeling,  and  remains  ever  the 
same  though  it  be  divested  of  all  special  and  accidental 
sensations. 

§  3. 

77ie  subject  of  the  sensible  qualities  cannot  be  an  act  extending  to 

them  alone, 

644.  A  similar  process  of  reasoning  will  show  that  the 
Realism  of  the  common  sense  of  mankind  is  right  in  saying 
that  the  sensible  qualities  cannot  be  conceived  as  existing  by 
an  act  which  terminates  in  them  alone  ;  but  that  the  act  by 
which  they  exist  involves  of  necessity  the  existence  of  some 
other  thing  different  from  them. 
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In  fact,  according  to  the  Realists,  the  sensible  qualities 
are  powers  of  producing  sensations  in  the  sentient  subject 

(635). 

Now  it  is   absurd  to  suppose   that   these  powers   exist 

without  something  which  cannot  be  mentally  distinguished 

from  them. 

Let  us  analyse  the  concept  or  idea  of  existent  sensible 
qualities^  i,e,  powers  which  produce  sensations  in  us. 

In  the  Realistic  view,  all  these  sensible  qualities  emanate 
from  a  sort  of  centre,  which  is  called  bocfyy  and  is  believed  to 
be  the  subject  of  them. 

Now  if  all  these  sensible  qualities  are  thus  united  in,  and 
referred  to  a  being  from  which  they  proceed,  we  must  perforce 
admit  that  in  the  concept  of  sensible  qualities,  this  being 
(whatever  its  nature)  which  has  the  power  of  uniting  them 
together  in  itself,  is  implicitly  contained.  Therefore,  that 
concept  includes,  besides  the  existence  of  the  sensible  quali- 
ties, the  existence  of  something  else  necessary  for  their 
existing  in  the  way  we  conceive  them. 

645.  Some  one  may  object,  that  this  reasoning  is  not 
founded  on  the  concept  of  sensible  qualities  pure  and  simple, 
but  on  such  concept  of  them  as  we  obtain  from  experience ; 
and  that  into  the  concept  of  sensible  qualities  pure  and 
simple,  the  centre  whereof  I  speak,  the  bond  of  union  between 
these  powers  does  not  enter  at  all. 

Let  us  then  examine  also  the  sensible  qualities  considered 
by  themselves,  in  fact  any  sensible  quality  isolated  from  all 
others.  I  maintain  that  even  in  this  concept  we  think  some- 
thing besides  the  sensible  quality  itself     To  the  proof: — 

I  define  a  sensible  quality  as  a  power  which  produces  in 
us  a  certain  species  of  sensations. 

Now  if  this  power  really  exists,  we  must  think,  and  do 
really  think,  that  besides  the  relation  it  has  with  us,  it  must 
also  be  something  in  itself  This  subsistence  in  itself  is 
different  from  the  relation  it  has  with  us,  that  is,  from  the 
action  it  exercises  in  us ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  think 
of  a  relation  or  action  of  a  being,  without  thinking  of  the 
being  itself;  a  relation  and  action  between  two  beings  neces- 
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sarily  implies  both  these  beings.  If,  therefore,  when  I  con- 
ceive a  power  of  producing  a  modification  in  me,  I  conceive 
the  real  relation  of  a  thing  with  me,  it  inevitably  follows  that 
the  thing  which  has  this  power  on  me  exists.  Consequently, 
in  a  power  which  modifies  me,  I  think  (i)  something  which 
exists  independently  of  me,  (2)  a  relation  or  action  which 
this  something  exhibits  in  me. 

The  analysis,  therefore,  of  the  concept  of  *  existent  sen- 
sible qualities,'  or  of  '  a  power  of  producing  sensations  in  us,' 
gives  us  as  its  result  two  ideas,  (i)  of  a  being  really  existing 
in  itself,  (2)  of  a  relation  with  us,  or  of  an  action  productive 
of  our  sensations. 

Now,  before  proceeding  to  demonstrate  that  the  two 
subjects,  spiritual  and  corporeal,  exist,  I  must  say  a  few  words 
on  a  matter  the  clear  understanding  of  which  is  necessary 
for  this  demonstration  ;  I  mean  on  essence, 

ARTICLE  V. 
Distinction  bePiveen  the  idea  of  substance  and  that  of  essence. 

§  I. 

Definition  of  essence, 

646.  I  call  Essence  that  which  is  contained  in  any  idea 
whatsoever. 

The  idea  is  the  thing  in  so  far  as  conceived  by  our  mind 
in  a  state  of  pure  possibility ;  but  if  this  same  possible  thing, 
instead  of  being  considered  in  relation  to  the  mind  which 
conceives  it,  is  considered  in  its  own  self,  then  it  is  the  essence. 
The  essence,  therefore,  is  what  we  think  in  any  idea. 

§  2. 

Specific  essence^  generic  essefue,  and  most  universal  essence, 

647,  The  ideas  furnished  with  some  determination  are  of 
two  kinds,  the  specific  and  the  getieric. 

To  these  correspond  in  our  mind  two  species  of  essences : 
what  we  think  in  a  specific  idea,  is  the  specific  essence ;  and 
what  we  think  in  a  generic  idea,  is  the  generic  essence. 
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Besides  these  two  classes  of  ideas,  which  are  more  or  less 
determinate,  there  is  the  most  universal  idea  of  all,  the  idea 
of  being  in  getieral.  What  we  conceive  through  this  idea 
may  be  called  the  most  universal  essetice^  or  simply  essence 
(from  esse^  to  be).     It  is  often  so  called  by  Plato. 

§  3- 

On  specific  essence, 

648.  I  have  already  observed  that  a  thing  may  be  con- 
sidered in  various  states ;  that  is,  either  as  entirely  perfect  in 
its  kind,  or  as  rendered  more  or  less  imperfect  by  privation. 
I  say  hy  privation^  because  it  is  now  universally  admitted,  that 
evil  is  nothing  but  a  privation  of  good. 

The  idea  therefore  by  which  a  thing  is  conceived  as 
complete  in  all  the  perfection  suitable  to  its  nature,  is, 
alone,  the  entirely  positive  idea  of  that  thing ;  whereas  the 
ideas  by  which  one  conceives  the  defective  states  of  the  same 
thing,  are  nothing  but  that  same  idea — which  we  may  call 
the  typical  or  exemplar-idea — less  some  of  its  perfection  :  in 
other  words,  they  are  modes  of  it  (500-503). 

Consequently,  the  specific  essence  of  a  thing  is,  properly 
speaking,  what  we  think  in  the  typical  or  exemplar- idea  of 
that  thing,  to  which  are  reduced  all  those  other  ideas  wherein 
the  thing  is  seen  in  its  states  of  accidental  imperfection. 

649.  But  to  understand  well  the  nature  of  a  specific  idea^ 
we  must  make  another  consideration. 

The  modes  I  have  named  arise  from  the  imperfections  to 
which  the  thing  we  think  is  liable. 

But  besides  these  modes  which  proceed  from  defects  or 
deteriorations  in  the  thing  thought,  there  are  also  modes  of 
the  idea  itself,  proceeding,  not  from  defects  existing  in  it,  but 
from  the  manner  in  which  we  conceive  it.     I  will  explain. 

The  object  seen  by  our  mind  in  every  intellectual  per- 
ception,  is    always  a  determinate  being  (a  possible   reality) 

(490- 

Every  determinate  being   has  in  it  something  in  virtue 

of  which  it  is  what  it  is,  and  without  which  it  would  not  be. 
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This  is  its  primal  CLct  (actus  primus) y  immutable,  immanent 

(587). 

This  first  act  produces  others,  namely,  the  operationSy  and 
various  actuations  of  the  being,  which  may  be  termed  secondary 
acts  {actus  secundt)  for  the  reason  that  they  flow  from  the 
first. 

We  must  however  consider  that  these  operations  and 
actuations  of  the  being,  as  also  such  effects  or  terms  of  them 
as  remain  in  it,*  and  follow  upon  its  primal  act,  are  not  all 
or  always  or  necessarily  conjoined  with  that  act.  They  may 
sometimes  be  wanting ;  or  if  some  of  them  are  necessary, 
it  is  not  necessary  that  there  should  be  this  particular  one 
rather  than  another.  Thus  as  regards  bodies,  though  they 
cannot  exist  without  some  colour  (in  so  far  as  it  is  a  sensible 
quality),  that  colour  need  not  be  the  blue  any  more  than  the 
white  or  yellow. 

Now  it  is  clear,  that  so  long  as  I  think  the  said  primal 
act  with  all  that  it  embraces  as  its  term,  I  think  the  being ; 
because  I  think  that  in  virtue  of  which  that  being  is  what 

It    IS. 

But,  as  I  have  just  said,  that  primal  act  is  not  necessarily 
conjoined  with  many  of  those  particular  operations  and 
actuations  which  follow  it,  and  with  their  terms.  Therefore, 
these  may  fail  or  vary  without  my  ceasing  to  think  the  being 
itself. 

Suppose  that  man  is  the  being  in  question.  To  think 
this  being,  all  I  require  is  to  think  what  is  comprised  in  the 
definition,  A  rational  animal,  ^  Why }  Because  that  is  all 
that  the  primal  act  in  virtue  of  which  a  human  being  is  a 
human  being  extends  to.  Any  ulterior  determinations  of 
him,  either  are  not  necessary — as  would  be  the  case  if,  to 
constitute  a  human  being,  a  fixed  degree  of  intellectual 
culture,  a  fixed  material  weight,  &c.,  were  essential — or,  if  in 
the  present  order  of  nature  some  such  qualities,  for  example, 


*  For  instance,  the  inclinations,  judgment  as  to  the  merit  of  this  defi- 
the  habits,  the  objects  and  terms  of  nition  ;  in  order  to  illustrate  my  mean- 
thought,  ing,  it  is  enough  for  me  that  thedefini- 

*  I  do  not  here  wish  to  express  any  tion  is  commonly  adopted. 

VOL.   II.  Q 
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as  material  weight,  size,  &c.,  taken  generally,  are  necessary, 
they  are  already  virtually  comprised  in  the  definition. 

If  then  my  mind  grasps  the  primal  act  of  a  being,  it 
thinks  that  being. 

If  it  does  not  grasp  all  that  the  said  primal  act  extends 
to,  the  object  before  it  is  no  longer  that  being,  but  another. 

By  repeating  these  observations  on  the  nature  of  beings, 
we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  :  (i)  that  there  is  something  which 
is  necessary  to  constitute  a  given  being  what  it  is,  and  there- 
fore to  make  it,  as  such,  a  thinkable  object ;  (2)  that  there  is 
something  which  does  not  necessarily  enter  into  the  constitu- 
tion of  that  being,  and  without  which,  therefore,  it  can  be 
thought ;  and  (3)  that  this  necessity  springs  from  the  in- 
trinsic order  of  the  being  itself. 

Let  us  now  think  of  any  being  we  please ;  we  shall  find 
in  it  certain  things  which,  though  not  necessary  to  its  con- 
stitution  and  existence,  are  nevertheless  necessary  for  its 
perfection. 

Moreover,  the  things  which  are  necessary  for  its  perfection 
but  not  for  constituting  it  what  it  is,  are  likewise  not  neces- 
sary for  our  conception  of  it.  For  this  conception  it  is 
sufficient  that  we  think  that  act  which  makes  it  possible  for 
it  to  exist,  because  the  object  of  cognition  is  being. 

If  therefore  in  our  idea  we  think  the  being  as  furnished 
with  all  that  is  necessary  to  make  its  subsistence  possible, 
but  not  with  what  is  necessary  for  its  perfection,  we  have 
then  those  modes  of  the  exemplar-idea  of  which  I  have 
spoken  above,  and  which  arise  from  the  defects  of  the  thing 
thought. 

If  we  do  not  think  all  that  is  necessary  to  constitute  the 
being,  we  do  not  think  that  being. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  think  that  element  by  virtue  of 
which  the  being  exists,  and  at  the  same  time  do  not  think 
explicitly  those  things  which  are  necessary  for  its  perfection, 
without  however  denying  or  excluding  them,  but  rather 
assuming  them  in  an  implicit  manner  as  virtually  included 
in  the  thought  of  the  act  which  constitutes  its  existence ;  in 
this  case  we  have  those  modes  of  the  specific  idea  which  do 
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not  depend  on  the  defects  of  the  being  thought,  but  on  the 
particular  manner  in  which  our  mind  conceives  it  and  on  the 
being  itself,  whose  nature  is  such,  that,  in  order  to  conceive 
it,  we  require  nothing  further  than  to  think  that  act  which 
forms,  so  to  speak,  its  root. 

These  modes  of  the  specific  idea,  therefore,  are  the  result 
of  a  species  of  abstraction^  by  which  we  do  not,  as  in  the 
former  modes^  think  the  being  in  a  defective  state^  nor  yet  in 
the  state  of  perfection^  as  we  do  in  the  case  of  the  exemplar- 
idea  ;  but  prescind  entirely  from  what  belongs  to  the  perfection 
of  the  being,  restricting  our  thought  to  what  is  necessary  for 
its  subsistence  either  actual  or  potential. 

650.  Again ;  owing  to  the  imperfection  of  our  under- 
standing, we  can  very  seldom  conceive  things  with  that  full 
and  complete  idea  of  which  the  mode  last  described  is,  as  it 
were,  a  sketch  or  a  germ  initially  including  it. 

Hence,  not  having  to  hand  the  complete  specific  idea 
(exemplar,  or  rather  archetype),  we  take  as  the  foundation 
of  the  species,  that  abstract  idea  which,  properly  speaking,  is 
only  a  mode  of  the  perfectly  finished  idea.* 

most  difficult  of  accomplishment ;  for  it 
is  extremely  difficult  for  us  to  have  the 
qualifications  necessary  for  knowing  all 
that  belongs  to  the  absolute  perfection, 
natural  or  supernatural,  of  a  being. 
Nevertheless,  we  continually  strive  to 
approach  nearer  and  nearer  this,  the 
noblest  of  ideas,  through  that  energy  of 
our  spirit  which  I  have  called  the  inte- 
grating  faculty  of  the  human  under ^ 
standing  (623,  624).  And  even  when 
we  do  not  fully  succeed,  we  still  know 
that  such  idea  must  exist,  and  that  we 
might  attain  to  it  had  we  only  the  re- 
quisite power.  Hence,  we  aspire  to  it, 
at  least  as  to  a  possible  acquisition. 

Such  is  the  chronological  order  of 
the  three  kinds  of  our  specific  ideas ; 
but  the  order  in  which  they  stand  when 
considered  in  their  nature^  is  the  very 
reverse  of  this.  The  complete  specific 
idea  (perfect  exemplar,  archetype)  is 
the  first ;  the  abstract  specific  idea  is 
the  second,  and  the  imperfect  specific 
idea  is  the  third.  Nay,  these  two  last 
are  only  modes  of  the  first,  not  ideas 
specifically  different  from  it. 


*  If  we  wish  to  state  the  order  of 
the  specific  ideas  distinguished  in  the 
text,  according  to  the  time  in  which  we 
acquire  them,  we  shall  find  that  order 
to  be  as  follows  : 

(i)  First  of  all,  we  acquire  Xh^  full 
or  concrete  idea  of  a  given  imperfect 
being,  as  is  each  of  those  we  see  in 
nature ;  and  not  only  imperfect,  but 
sometimes  corrupted  as  well ;  for  it  is 
very  seldom  that  the  beings  we  see 
around  us  have  not  some  greater  or  less 
degree  of  corruption. 

(2)  Next,  from  this  idea,  full,  but 
representing  an  imperfect  being,  we 
form  the  abstract  specific  idea  by 
prescinding  from  the  corruptions  and 
imperfections  of  that  being  without 
adding  to  it  any  perfections,  in  a  word, 
from  all  that  is  not  necessarily  connected 
with  the  conception  of  the  being.  It  is 
through  this  abstraction  that  we  obtain 
the  specific  idea  of  the  being  as  it,  were 
in  outline— that  idea  which  is  more 
commonly  used  in  ordinary  life. 

(3)  After  this  and  last  of  all,  we 
seek  to  rise  to  the  complete  specific  idea 
(archetypal   being) — a  task,   however, 


Q2 
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651.  And  this  is  the  idea  which  contains  what  we  in  our 
common  discourse  are  accustomed  to  call  simply  essence ;  so 
that  when  one  speaks  of  the  essence  of  things  without  any 
further  explanation,  the  term  must  be  understood  as  signifying 
that  which  our  mind  sees  in  the  abstract  specific  idea. 

652.  Here  I  have  to  observe,  that  in  forming  this  kind 
of  specific  idea,  we  make  use,  besides  universalisation^  of  a 
sort  of  abstraction.  But  this  is  not  that  mental  operation  which, 
properly  speaking,  forms  the  species.  It  only  forms  the 
abstract  species^  which  is  already  included  in  the  complete 
species.  And  if  the  complete  species  also  does  not  come  to  us 
through  universalisation  alone,  but  requires  further  the  inte- 
gration of  that  imperfect  idea  of  the  thing  which  we  receive 
in  the  first  instance ;  that  does  not  depend  on  the  nature  of 
the  idea  itself,  but  on  the  accidental  defect  of  the  beings 
which  we  perceive,  and  whose  first  concept  we  obtain  by 
detaching  it  from  the  judgment  whereby  we  have,  in  per- 
ceiving them,  affirmed  their  subsistence. 

§4. 
On  Generic  Essences, 

653.  Generic  ideas  are  formed  by  abstraction  (490-503) ; 
but  specific  ideas  by  universalisation  only.* 

654.  As  there  are  three  modes  and  degrees  of  abstraction^ 
so  there  are  three  kinds  of  generic  ideas,  and  consequently 
generic  essences,  which  may  be  called  by  the  names  of  real 
genera,  mental  genera,  and  nominal  genera. 

655.  The  way  in  which  these  three  genera  are  formed, 
and  distinguished  one  from  the  other  is  as  follows. 

A  bstraction  may  be  exercised  on  the  abstract  specific  essence 
in  a  twofold  manner  :  we  may  abstract  something  from  that 
essence  in  such  a  manner  that  in  the  portion  of  it  which 
remains  to  us  we  still  think  a  being  possible  to  be  realised  ; 
or  we  may  so  abstract  as  to  take  away  all  being,  and  have 

'  The  specific  ideas  formed  by  uni-  abstraction   the   abstract  specific   ideas, 

versalisation  alone  are  those  which  I  and    by   integration,    the    complete    or 

have  called /«//  specific  id*  as,  but  imper-  perfect  specific  idecLs, 
feet  \  from  which  we  afterwards  form  by 
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nothing  left  save  an  element  purely  mental^  as  the  accident, 
or  a  quality  or  anything  else  which,  by  itself  alone,  does  not 
convey  the  knowledge  of  a  being.  In  the  first  case,  our  idea 
(relatively  to  the  specific  idea  on  which  we  have  made  the 
abstraction)  is  generic  real.  In  the  second  case,  it  is  generic 
mental,  because  what  is  expressed  and  represented  in  it  has 
no  existence  outside  the  mind,  or  at  least  does  not,  as  the 
mind  conceives  it,  exist  as  a  being. 

Let  us  take  an  example.  The  idea  of  man  is  an  abstract 
specific  idea.  On  this  idea  I  can  practise  abstraction  in  the 
two  ways  indicated. 

In  the  first  of  them,  I  abstract  the  specific  difference 
between  a  man  and  an  animal,  i.e,  the  faculty  of  reason. 
This  gives  me  the  idea  of  animal,  which,  relatively  to  the 
species  ma7i  *  is  generic  real,  and  includes  a  generic  real 
essence. 

In  the  second,  I  may  abstract  all  that  constitutes  a  being, 
and  retain  only  an  accident,  for  instance,  colour.  In  this 
case,  the  idea  of  colour  is  generic  mental,  and  therefore  the 
essence  of  colour  is  called  a  mental  essefice,  because  colour  in 
this  abstract  form  is  a  purely  mental  entity. 

Here  I  must  again  call  attention  to  what  I  have  repeatedly 
observed  before,  namely,  that  when  I  think  abstract  accidents 
by  themselves  alone,  in  virtue  of  the  law  of  my  intelligence 
which  can  only  have  being  for  its  object,  I  consider  those 
accidents  as  so  many  beings,  although  I  know  at  the  same 
time  that  they  are  not  really  such.  Knowing  this  therefore, 
and  that  if  my  mind  sees  them  as  beings,  it  is  only  because 
this  is  its  way  of  conceiving  things,  I  call  them  mental  or 
dialectical  entities. 

656.  Lastly,  besides  these  two  modes  of  abstraction,  there 
is  also  a  third,  which  is  when  I  so  abstract  and  prescind,  both 
from  the  being  and  from  its  accidental  qualities,  as  to  retain 
nothing  but  a  relation,  say,  that  of  a  sigtt.  Thus,  names 
arbitrarily  imposed  may  be  taken  for  the  foundation  of 
genera.  For  example,  some  one  might  introduce  to  my 
notice  such  genera  as  that  of  the  Maurices,   of  the  Peters, 

*  Relatively  to  brute  animal,  this  same  idea  is  specific. 
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&c.     These   I   would   call  nominal  genera,  and   the  essence 
responding  to  them,  generic  nominal  essence, 

§  s- 

A  more  perfect  definition  of  substance 

657.  From  all  the  above  we  are  enabled  to  give  a  more 
perfect  definition  of  substance  in  general. 

We  have  seen  the  distinction  between  abstract  specific 
essence  and  full  specific  essence.  The  first,  we  have  said,  when 
present  to  the  mind,  makes  us  know  all  which  in  a  given 
determinate  being  is  immutable,  that  is,  which  could  not  be 
changed  without  that  being  losing  its  identity,  either  by 
ceasing  altogether  to  exist,  or  by  becoming  another  before 
our  mind. 

Now,  when  in  a  given  determinate  being  we  think  this 
immutable  element  which  constitutes  its  abstract  specific 
essence,  and  consider  it  in  relation  with  the  other  element — 
the  mutable — which  is  found  united  to  it  in  the/«//  specific 
essence,  then  the  abstract  specific  essence  receives  the  name  of 
substance  ;  because  it  is  regarded  as  the  element  necessary  to 
make  the  being  what  it  is,  as  the  act  through  which  it  sub- 
sists as  such  a  being,  and  by  which  the  mutable  element  is 
supported. 

The  substance  therefore  may  be  defined  as  *  That  by 
which  a  determinate  being  is  what  it  is,'  or  as  *  The  abstract 
specific  essence  considered  in  a  determinate  being,'  that  is, 
considered  in  relation  to  the  full  specific  essences  of  that 
same  being. 

658.  But  if  there  were  some  being  which  had  no  abstract 
specific  essence^  in  other  words,  which  had  in  it  nothing 
mutable  that  could  be  abstracted,  and  which,  were  any 
change  made  in  it  by  the  mind,  would  instantly  lose  its 
identity,  then  the  word  substance  could  not  with  strict  pro- 
priety be  applied  to  it ;  or  we  should  have  to  say  that  in  this 
particular  case,  the  being  was  all  substance,  or  that  its  sub- 
stance and  \tsft4ll  specific  essence  were  identically  the  same 
thing.     This  is  precisely  the  case  with  the  Divine  Being. 
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659.  Now  the  diversity  of  the  abstract  specific  essences 
is  what  differentiates  substances.  Should  we  therefore  wish 
to  apply  the  above  general  formula  to  express  any  special 
substance,  it  would  be  necessary,  instead  of  saying  *  Abstract 
specific  essence  in  general,'  to  name  that  particular  essence 
which  represents  the  substance  we  wish  to  indicate.* 

ARTICLE  VI. 
Resumption  of  the  argument. 

660.  Let  us  now  resume  the  thread  of  our  reasoning. 

All  that  we  have  said  hitherto  was  directed  to  analyse  the 
concept  of  substance  in  so  accurate  a  manner  as  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  any  extraneous  element  being  mixed  up 
with  It. 

We  have  seen,  that  if  a  subject  of  the  sensations  exists 
(and  its  existence  was  proved  in  the  preceding  Chapter),  this 
subject  cannot  have  an  existence  purely  relative  to  the  sen- 
sations ;  but  must  moreover  be  something  subsisting  in  itself, 
antecedently  to  the  sensations  (639-643). 

In  like  manner,  if  (as  the  Realists  contend)  there  is  a 
subject  of  the  sensible  qualities  different  from  that  of  the 
sensations,  this  subject  must  be  an  energy  which,  besides 
and  prior  to  giving  subsistence  to  the  sensible  qualities,  is 
itself  something,  so  that  these  qualities  are,  in  respect  of  it, 
\j\\sX  powers  are  to  the  being  to  which  they  belong. 

But  after  thus  showing  that  the  subject  of  the  accidents 
(the  substance)  is  something  existing  in  itself  (since  it  is  the 
act  by  which  a  determinate  being  is  what  it  is),  we  went  on 
further  to  inquire  how  it  happens  that  substances  are 
specialised^  and  distinguished  one  from  the  other ;  and  we 
found  that  this  arises  from  the  diversity  of  the  terms  in  which 
the  act  whereby  a  determinate  being  exists  as  such  or  such 
attains  its  completion  (649). 

This  enabled  us  to  improve  our  definition  of  substance, 

*  The  error  of  the  Spinozists  arose      as  being,  is  one,  so  there  must  be  but 
from   mistaking  being  for    substance  ;      one  substance, 
whence  they  argued  that  since  beings 
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by  reducing  it  to  the  following  general  formula ;  *  Substance 
is  the  abstract  specific  essence,  considered  in  a  determinate 
being/ 

In  order  to  remove  all  ambiguity,  we  explained,  both, 
what  essence  is,  and  the  various  meanings  of  which  the  word 
is  susceptible — including  that  of  abstract  specific  essence^  the 
basis  of  the  substance  of  a  being  (649-652). 

Our  way  being  thus  cleared,  we  will  now  continue  our 
discussion  about  the  different  kinds  of  substances,  that  we 
may  thus  be  in  a  position  to  refute  the  Idealism  of  Berkeley, 
as  we  have  refuted  that  of  Hume. 

Something  has  already  been  done  towards  this  by  our 
having  demonstrated  that  a  substance  which  is  the  subject 
of  the  sensations  (the  Ego)  exists.  What  still  remains  is 
to  show,  (i)  that  in  the  concept  of  this  substance  there  is 
nothing  of  that  which  is  comprised  in  the  concept  of  corporeal 
substance  ;  and  (2)  that  the  corporeal  substance  exists.  This 
second  point,  however,  I  must  reserve  for  the  next  Chapter. 

ARTICLE  VII. 
There  exists  a  subject  (the  Ego)  which  perceives  the  sensations. 

661.  There  are  sensations  external  and  internal :  therefore, 
there  is  a  subject  which  feels  them  ;  and  our  consciences  tell 
us  that  we  ourselves  are  that  subject. 

This  we  have  already  seen  (640-642). 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

The  concept  of  the  Ego  (percipiefit  subject)  is  entirely  different  from  the 

concept  of  corporeal  substance, 

§  I. 

There  are  in  us  two  series  of  facts,  in  respect  of  one  of  which  we  are 

active,  and  of  the  other  passive, 

662.  Anyone  can  see  the  truth  of  this  by  observing  what 
takes  place  in  himself. 

When    I    deliberately  will  anything,  and  accordingly  set 
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myself  to  do  it,  I  feel  that  I  move  by  a  force  which  is  my 
own,  which  is  intrinsic  to  my  nature.  In  these  kinds  of 
actions,  therefore,  I  am  not  the  patient  but  the  agent  or  cause. 
When  anything  takes  place  in  me  independently  of  and, 
as  happens  sometimes,  even  against  my  will,  then  I  am  a 
patient  and  not  an  agent. 

663.  This  does  not  mean  that  when  I  am  a  patient,  it  is 
not  /  who  suffer,  nor  that  in  what  I  suffer  there  is  no  co- 
operation from  me.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  although  the 
action  is  done  in  me,  and  I  on  my  part  contribute  all  that 
disposition  which  is  necessary  for  my  receiving  it ;  yet  that 
force  which  produces  it  in  me  is  not  mine,  nor  would  it  be 
correct  to  say  that  I  am  the  cause.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
enter  into  a  searching  investigation  of  the  nature  of  the 
passion  here  referred  to  :  it  suffices  to  note  the  undeniable 
fact  that  the  passion  exists  and  that  it  is  different  from  the 
action  done  of  my  own  spontaneous  will.  Nothing  more  is 
required  for  establishing  firmly  the  distinction  of  the  two 
series  of  facts,  in  one  of  which  we  are  rightly  said  to  be 
active,  and  in  the  other  passive. 

664.  To  the  passive  facts  belong  the  sensations  which 
are  produced  in  us  from  without ;  and  it  is  these  that  I  have 
here  principally  in  view. 

We  must,  then,  acknowledge  the  corporeal  sensations  as 
facts  taking  place  in  us,  in  which  we  are  mainly  passive,  and 
of  which  we  are  the  subject  but  not  the  cause. 

Thus,  if  I,  with  my  eyes  open,  turn  to  the  sun,  it  is  next 
to  impossible  for  me  not  to  see  its  dazzling  brightness  and 
feel  the  piercing  effect  of  its  rays.  In  the  midst  of  a  full 
military  band,  unless  my  ears  be.  hermetically  closed,  I  hear, 
even  against  my  will,  the  sound  of  the  music  ;  when  severely 
pricked  by  a  sharp-pointed  instrument,  I  smart  with  pain ; 
in  short,  if  in  the  sensations  excited  in  my  body,  I  were  not 
passive,  I  should  be  able  at  will  to  stop  every  disagreeable 
sensation,  to  produce  all  those  that  are  delightful,  to  shun 
every  suffering,  even  death  itself. 

665.  I  adduce  these  extreme  examples — although  others 
of  a  simpler  character  would  suffice — against  those  persons 
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who  might  be  ready  to  say  that  we  are  able,  by  the  force  of 
mental  abstraction  or  alienation,  to  obviate  pain  or  any  other 
feeling  we  do  not  wish  to  have ;  whence  they  would  con- 
clude that  these  things  are  attributable  to  ourselves,  who  by 
our  own  will  lay  ourselves  out  to  receive  these  sensitive 
modifications. 

To  this  I  would  reply,  in  the  first  place,  that  we  cannot 
avoid  all  pain  ;  for  if  we  could  do  this,  we  could  also  render 
ourselves  immortal,  or  die  without  the  least  feeling  of  distress, 
however  violent  the  mode  of  our  death  might  be ;  which  is 
contradicted  by  experience. 

In  the  second  place,  the  mental  abstraction  and  alienation 
alleged  in  the  objection  would  be  an  effort  on  our  part,  and 
in  some  cases  an  effort  too  great  for  us  to  sustain. 

It  is  therefore  clear  that  in  this  effort,  directed  to  neutralise 
the  effect  of  a  force  which  would  act  in  a  way  disagreeable  to 
us,  our  activity  would  be  brought  distinctly  into*  play.  But 
where  a  force  is  needed  to  impede  a  certain  effect,  there  also 
is,  unquestionably,  the  contrary  force  which  tries  to  produce  it. 
Reaction  supposes  action ;  and  the  force  which  neutralises 
supposes  that  which  is  neutralised.  The  activity,  therefore, 
by  which  we  sometimes  seek  to  avoid  being  passive,  evinces 
our  passivity. 

Lastly,  it  also  remains  to  be  seen,  whether  the  effort  we 
make  to  withdraw  ourselves  from  the  sensible  impressions 
aforesaid  does  actually  impede  in  us  the  sensation  ;  or  whether 
perhaps  it  is  not  simply  a  removal  of  our  intellectual  atten- 
tion from  that  which  we  are  suffering  withal ;  so  that  although 
we  suffer  in  our  sensitive  part,  nevertheless,  not  perceiving 
our  passion  intellectually,  we  are  not  conscious  of  it,  and 
hence  cannot  say  to  ourselves  that  we  have  it ;  for  when  our 
attention  is  suspended,  we  no  longer  think,  or  judge  of  what 
we  feel. 

§  2. 

In  the  active  facts y  we  are  both  the  cause  and  the  subject;  in  the  passive^ 

we  are  the  subject  but  not  the  cause, 

666.  All  the  facts  which  take  place  in  us  are  modifications 
of  ourselves.     We  are  therefore  the  subject  of  every  one  of 
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them.  Consciousness  assures  us  on  this  point;  we  all  say 
within  ourselves :  *  It  is  I  who  feel,  who  have  the  pleasure,  who 
suffer,  who  think,  will,  &c.'  Now  this  is  the  same  as  to  say : 
*  I  am  the  subject  of  all  these  facts.* 

Nevertheless  if  in  regard  to  passive  facts  we  are  the  subject ^ 
we  are  not  also  the  cause ;  for  although  produced  in  us,  they 
are  not,  as  I  have  said,  produced  by  us,  but  by  an  external 
agent  against,  or  at  least  independently  of,  our  will. 

This  distinguishing  of  the  facts  which  take  place  in  us, 
into  those  of  which  we  are  both  the  cause  and  the  subject,  and 
those  of  which  we  are  the  subject  only,  coincides  with  the 
distinction  established  in  the  preceding  article,  between 
active  and  passive  facts.  But  the  analysis  of  that  which  is 
active  in  us,  and  of  that  which  is  passive,  gives  this  result, 
that  the  idea  of  activity  contains  both  a  cause  and  a  subject, 
whilst  the  idea  of  passivity  contains  a  subject  only. 

The  proposition  at  the  head  of  this  paragraph  is  therefore 
implicitly  contained  in  the  previous  one,  which  simply  states 
the  fact. 

§  3. 

TTiat  which  we  call  body  is  theproximaie  cause  of  our 

external  sensations, 

667.  We  do  not  here  require  a  complete  definition  of 
body ;  it  is  enough  for  us  to  know  some  property  so  charac- 
teristic of  this  substance  that  we  cannot  mistake  it  for  anything 
else. 

Now  this  object  is  sufficiently  served  by  the  definition 
which  follows  from  the  things  I  have  said. 

I,  then,  call  body  *  The  subject  of  the  sensible  qualities,' 
namely,  of  those  forces  which  produce  sensations  in  us. 
Hence  a  body  is  the  subject  of  extension,  figure,  solidity, 
colour,  taste,  &c.,  in  so  far  as  these  sensible  qualities  exist  in 
bodies,  that  is,  in  so  far  as  they  are  forces  which  produce  in 
us  the  sensations  corresponding  to  them.* 

>  Reid  has  remarked  and  tried  to  tinct ;  the  first  denoting  the  smsations 

explain  at  some  length,  that  the  words  which  are  in  us,  and  the  second  the 

smelly  colour,  taster  &c.,  as  commonly  perceptions  of  the  corresponding  forces 

used,  have  two  meanings  entirely  dis-  which  produce  them,  and  are  in  the 
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Now  these  forces,  or  sensible  qualities,  are  the  proximate 
causes  of  our  sensations.     We  may  therefore   define  body  as 


bodies.  He,  however,  finds  his  task 
an  embarrassing  one ;  because  what 
assigns  to  words  their  value  is  the 
general  consent  of  men,  and  this  con- 
sent is  seldom  or  never  chargeable  with 
error.  Let  us  hear,  then,  how  he 
seeks  to  account  for  the  twofold  mean- 
ing attributed  to  these  terms. 

*  Neither  ought  we,*  he  says,  *  to 
expect  that  the  sensation  and  its  corre- 
sponding perception  should  be  distin- 
guished in  common  language,  because 
the  purposes  of  common  life  do  not 
require  it.  Language  is  made  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  ordinary  conversation  ; 
and  we  have  no  reason  to  expect  that 
it  should  make  distinctions  that  are  not 
in  common  use.  Hence  it  happens, 
that  a  quality  perceived  and  the  sensa- 
tion corresponding  to  that  perception 
often  go  under  the  same  name  *  {In- 
quiry into  the  Powers  of  the  Human 
Mindf  &c..  Essay  H.  ch.  xvi). 

But  however  satisfactory  this  reason 
may  appear  at  first  sight,  the  satisfaction 
grows  less  when  one  examines  it  more 
closely.  For  in  the  first  place,  men, 
in  imposing  names,  are  not  guided  by 
their  wants  only,  but  much  more  by 
the  knowledge  they  have  of  things. 
Thus,  if  they  see  two  things  distinct 
one  from  the  other,  they,  without  any 
further  thought  or  inquiry,  designate 
them  by  two  different  names  ;  it  being 
natural  to  them  to  express  by  a  distinct 
word  what  stands  before  their  minds  as 
a  distinct  thing.  Words  are  the  por- 
traiture of  their  inward  thoughts ;  and 
the  first  want  they  have  in  this  matter 
is,  that  the  words  they  use  be  the  faith- 
ful expression  of  those  thoughts.  In 
the  second  place,  if  the  distinction 
drawn  by  Reid  between  the  sensations 
and  the  perceptions  of  the  sensible 
qualities  really  exists,  how  can  he  prove 
that  it  is  of  no  consequence  for  men  to 
express  it  in  words  ?  Or  that  the  con- 
fusion of  the  two  things  cannot  cause 
them  any  inconvenience  ?  On  the  con- 
trary, this  confusion  would  lead  to 
endless  ambiguities ;  for  as  often  as 
anyone  happened  to  speak  of  what  we 
suffer  in  our  sensations,  he  could  be 
understood  as  speaking  of  external 
bodies  instead,  and  vice  versd  :  and  this 
would  evidently  be  a  great  hindrance 


to  our  understanding  one  another  and 
to  the  mutual  interchange  of  ideas. 

In  Giilluppi's  system  another  reason 
is  given  for  the  employment  of  one  and 
the  same  word  to  signify  two  ideas. 
Galluppi  maintains,  that  every  sensation 
is  of  its  own  nature  objective ;  and  hence 
that  we  do  not  pass,  from  the  sensation 
to  the  thought  of  the  sensible  quality 
corresponding  to  it  in  the  external  body, 
by  a  leap,  or,  as  Reid  puts  it,  by  a  quasi- 
inspiration  of  nature.  But  while  dis- 
carding this  arbitrary  passage,  he  would 
have  us  believe  that  there  is  an  essential 
connection  between  the  sensation  and 
the  sensible  quality,  so  that  the  two  are 
in  reality  indivisible,  form  one  thing 
only — namely,  that  which  he  calls  ob- 
jective sensation.  This  theory  is  very 
ingenious,  and  would  account  for  the 
application  of  the  same  term  to  the  two 
things — senscUion  and  sensible  quality  ; 
or  rather,  that  word  would  express  but 
one  only  thing,  and  there  would  be  but 
one  only  thing  in  nature,  which  we, 
through  analysis  and  abstraction,  would 
afterwards  divide  and  decompose  into 
two. 

I  will,  however,  make  bold  to  say 
that  Galluppi,  in  consequence  of  ad- 
mitting, like  Reid,  the  ambiguity  of  the 
words  in  question,  has  not  been  able  to 
maintain  all  that  propriety  of  expres- 
sion which  might  have  made  him  con- 
sistent with  himself.  *  This  difficulty/ 
he  says,  *  arises  from  the  ambiguity  of  the 
word  taste.  That  word  may  denote  as 
well  a  sensation  of  the  soul,  as  the 
object  of  this  sensation,  which  object  is 
a  quality  of  the  saporific  body:  it  is 
impossible  that  the  word,  if  taken  as 
meaning  ** sensation,''  should  denote  an 
external  quality  when  the  body  itself  is 
regarded  as  devoid  of  sensitivity  *{Sag§io 
filosofico  sulla  Critica  della  Conoscenza, 
Lib.  ii.  ch.  vi.  §  113).  It  seems  to  me 
that,  having  laid  it  down  that  sensation 
is  objective  [extrctsubjective  would  have 
been  the  proper  term,  i.e.  containing 
something  extraneous  to  the  percipient 
subject),  he  could  have  denied  that 
there  is  any  ambiguity  in  these  words, 
and  affirmed  instead  that  they  of  their 
nature  signify  that  identical  sensation, 
which  is  at  once  subjective  and  extra- 
subjective  :  whence  it  arises,  that  they 
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*  The  proximate  cause  of  our  sensations  and  the  subject  of 
the  sensible  qualities.* 


can  with  strict  propriety  be  applied, 
now  to  the  subject  and  now  to  some- 
thing extraneous  to  the  subject. 

Here  I  cannot  help  making  another 
remark  on  the  system  of  Galluppi.  I 
admit  the  exirasubjective  sensation^ 
although,  in  so  far  as  it  is  such,  I  call 
it  sensitive  fetception.  But,  1  think 
that  in  proposing  his  opinion  on  this 
matter  he  has  gone  a  step  further  than 
I  am  able  to  endorse. 

His  whole  theory  is  based  on  two 
pr>  positions. 

First :  *  All  sensations  are  objective,* 
that  is,  in  every  sensation  I  perceive  a 
something  external  to  myself,  but  I 
perceive  it  as  intimately  united  with 
me^  and  cannot  perceive  it  otherwise. ' 

Second  :  *  The  perception  of  myself 
is  simultaneous  with  the  perception  of 
the  modifications  which  take  place  in 
me,  that  is,  I  cannot  perceive  myself  as 
apart  from  my  modifications  (the  ex- 
ternal sensations).' 

Now,  of  these  two  propositions,  I 
admit  the  first,  saving  the  word  objec- 
live,  which  applies  only  to  the  under- 
standing (a  fact  unnoticed  by  Galluppi 
on  account  of  his  subjectivism),  and  in 
place  of  which  I  substitute  the  word 
exirasubjective  ■;  that  is  to  say,  I  admit 
that  the  qualities  of  bodies  cannot  be 
perceived  by  us  without  our  having 
perception  of  ourselves,  and  that  there- 
fore there  is  here  a  fact  subjective  and 
exttasubjective  at  the  same  time. 

But  the  second  proposition  I  do  not 
admit,  neither  does  it  follow  necessarily 
from  the  first.  On  the  contrary,  I  hold 
that  there  is  in  us  a  fumiamental  sense, 
which,  however  difficult  of  advertence, 
is  by  its  nature  perceivable. 

Lastly,  I  would  remark  that  that 
intimate  union  of  the  extraneous  sub- 
stance with  the  percipient  subject,  in 
virtue  of  which  the  two  are  joined  in 
one,  was  seen  and  noted  by  S.  Thomas. 
In  his  opinion,  the  body  felt  and  the 
sentient  organ  are  one  thing  only  ;  and 
he  says  that  the  organ  stands  to  the 
body  felt  by  it,  as  z.  faculty  stands  to  its 
act.  'Corpus  sensibile  est  nobilius 
organo  animalis,  secundum  hoc  quod 
comparatur  ad  ipsum,  ut  ens  in  actu  ad 
ens  in  potentia ;  sicut  coloratura  in 
actu  ad  pupillam  quae  colorata  est  in 


potentia.  *  *  The  sensible  body  is  nobler 
than  the  organ  of  the  animal,  inasmuch 
as  the  body  stands  to  the  organ,  as  a 
being  in  act  stands  to  a  potential  being ; 
as,  for  instance,  what  is  coloured  in  act 
stands  to  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  which  is 
coloured  only  potentially  *  (s.  I.  Ixxxiv. 
vi.  ad  2m).  And  elsewhere  he  says, 
*  That  the  sensible  in  act  is  nothing  but 
the  sense  itself  in  act.*  *  Sensibile  in 
actu  est  sensus  in  actu  '  (C  Gent.  I.  li). 
This,  however,  according  to  S.  Thomas, 
is  true  only  in  the  act  itself  of  sensa- 
tion ;  for  it  is  in  that  act  that  the  ex- 
traneous force  felt,  and  the  sentient 
subject  are  so  united  as  to  become  one 
thing.  Hence  if  the  sensible  body 
and  the  sentient  organ  are  considered 
as  separated  from  each  other,  they 
at  once  become  two  distinct  things. 
Here  are  the  words  of  the  holy 
Doctor  :  *  Sensibile  in  actu  est  sensus 
in  actu ;  secundum  vero  quod  {sensibile 
ab  sensu)  distinguitur,  est  utrumque  in 
potentia  : — neque  enim  visus  est  videns 
actu  neque  visibile  videtur  actu  nisi 
cum  visus  informatur  visibili  specie,  ut 

sic  EX  VISIBILI    ET  VISU    UNUM  FIAT  * 

{C.  Gentesy  I.  li).  *The  sensible  in 
act  is  the  sense  in  act ;  but  in  so  far  as 
the  sensible  is  distinguished  from  the 
sense  they  are  both  in  a  potential  state  : 
— for  the  sense  of  sight  does  not  see 
in  act,  and  that  which  is  visible  is  not 
seen  in  act,  unless  when  the  sense  is 
informed  by  the  visible  species,  and 
thus  the  thing  visible  and  the  sense  of 
sight  are  made  one. ' 

Undoubtedly  this  union  between  the 
sentient  (subject)  and  the  extraneous 
force  is  mysterious  and  obscure.  Hence 
if  it  had  been  proposed  forty  or  fifty 
years  ago  (the  author  wrote  this  in 
1828.  Tr.),  when  the  modern  philo- 
sophy both  in  Italy  and  France  was  as 
yet  in  its  infancy,  it  would  probably 
have  been  scoffed  at,  and  rejected 
as  an  absurd  piece  of  antiquated 
scholasticism. 

Since  that  time,  however,  modern 
philosophy  has  undergone  considerable 
improvements  both  in  France  and 
Italy.  Speaking  of  Italy,  the  specula- 
tions of  Reid  in  Scotland,  and  those  of 
Kant  in  Germany,  attracted,  though 
somewhat  late  in  the  day,  the  serious 
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And   even    supposing  that   bodies   did   not   exist,   it   is 
always  true  nevertheless,  that  this  definition  expresses  the 


attention  of  philosophers,  and  this  led 
up  to  a  train  of  thought  which  resulted 
in  awakening  their  minds  to  the  utter 
worthlessness  of  the  Condillachian 
system  then  dominant.  The  work  of 
reflection  still  progressed,  and  with  it 
came  fresh  improvements  to  philo- 
sophical science,  among  which  one  of 
the  most  valuable  was  that  made  by 
Galluppi  when  he  proved  that  in 
sensation  there  is  an  element  extraneous 
to  the  sentient  subject,  and  which  he 
improperly  called  object. 

Now  to  what  has  this  course  of 
laborious  studies,  so  long  pursued  with 
the  intent  of  advancing  modem  philo- 
sophy, brought  us  at  last  ?  To  a  simple 
fact  which  our  fathers  had  noticed  six 
centuries  before  us ;  a  fact  unheeded 
and  despised  by  the  proud  philosophy 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  which 
now  a  philosophy  more  mature  and 
more  modest  finds  it  necessary  to  admit. 
There  are  some  difficult  truths  which 
repel  us  by  their  apparent  severity  ;  but 
this  is  only  for  a  time.  The  moment 
comes  when  we  see  the  absolute  need 
we  have  of  them,  and  then  it  is  that  we 
face  the  difficulty  and  courageously 
dive  into  it. 

To  say  something  of  that  difficult 
truth  which  has  given  occasion  to  this 
long  note,  namely,  respecting  the 
perfect  unity  established  between  the 
thing  felt  and  the  sentient  subject ;  I 
would  here  make  another  observation. 

That  mysterious  unity  is  found  to 
exist,  not  only  between  things  felt  and 
the  sentient  subject,  but  also  in  every 
other  action  exercised  by  one  being  on 
another,  so  that  one  of  these  beings  is 
passive  and  the  other  active.  Here 
please  to  observe  well  the  simple  fact 
(for  I  do  not  now  seek  to  explain  it), 
and  you  will  find  that  it  takes  place 
as  follows  : — 

The  passion  experienced  by  the  one 
being,  is  the  term  of  the  action  of  the 
other.  Now  that  passion^  in  so  far  as 
it  is  passion,  is  in  the  passive  being ; 
but  the  same  is  al»o  the  term  of  the 
action.  In  so  far  as  it  is  in  the  term  of 
the  action,  it  is  in  the  active  being.  We 
cannot  therefore  say  that  the  terms  of 
the  action  are  two,  one  outside  and  the 
other  inside  the  agent.     This  would  be, 


not  to  observe  the  fact,  but  to  draw 
upon  one's  imagination.  The  passion 
is  the  effect  produced  by  the  agent : 
now  where  the  effect  is,  there,  evi- 
dently, must  the  agent  have  cuted ;  I  say 
there ,  but  not  a  hair's  breadth  beyond. 
The  action  of  the  agent,  therefore, 
terminates  exactly  in  that  effect ;  and 
the  term  of  the  action  is  necessarily 
conjoined  with  the  action  itself,  just  as 
the  end  of  a  rod  is  in  the  rod.  The 
agent  becomes  indeed  detached  from 
the  effect  it  has  produced  in  the 
patient ;  but  this  occurs  when  its  action 
has  ceased.  Here  we  consider  it  in 
the  instant  when  the  action  is  taking 
place ;  and  in  reference  to  this  instant 
we  must  needs  say,  that  the  identical 
thing  which  for  one  of  these  beings  is 
passion,  for  the  other  is  the  term  of  the 
action  :  in  other  words,  in  the  instant  of 
which  I  speak,  the  self-same  thing  is 
united  with  and  belongs  to  two  beings 
— to  the  one  under  one  relation,  to  the 
other  under  another  ;  nor  is  there  any- 
thing between.  Such  is  the  concept  of 
the  mutual  touch,  so  to  speak,  of  two 
beings.  It  is,  I  confess,  a  difficult  and 
singular  concept ;  but  it  is  true,  even 
as  a  fact  is  true :  and  the  difficulties 
presented  by  a  fact  are  no  reason  for 
dissembling,  or  ridiculing  it,  much  less 
for  denying  it.  On  the  contrary,  they 
should  incite  us  all  the  more  to  do  our 
best  to  verify  it,  ascertain  its  exact 
nature,  and  probe  it  to  the  bottom. 

Returning  in  particular  to  the  fact 
of  sensation,  which  Galluppi  finds  to  be 
composed  of  two  elements,  the  one 
subjective  and  the  other  objective  {extra- 
subjective),  I  cannot  refrain  from  draw- 
ing attention  to  the  sense  in  which  I 
admit  the  fusion  of  these  two  elements 
into  a  single  fact. 

For  this  end,  I  would  ask  the  reader 
to  peruse  again  what  I  have  written  in 
the  notes  on  n.  453. 

I  have  there  shown,  that  a  sensa- 
tion can,  through  mental  abstraction, 
be  decomposed  into  the  two  elements, 
subjective  and  extrasubjective ;  and  that, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  subjective,  we  may 
appropriately  reserve  for  it  the  name  of 
scnsatiofi ;  while  in  so  far  as  it  is  extra- 
subjective— ihzX  is  to  say,  in  so  far  as  it 
is  the  term  of  the  action  exercised  on 
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idea  which  men  generally- have  of  body  ;  and  that  is  what  we 
were  in  search  of. 

§4. 

Our  spirit  is  not  body. 

668.  This  is  a  corollary  of  the  foregoing  propositions. 

Clearly,  if  what  we  call  body  is  *  The  proximate  cause  of 
our  external  sensations '  {^^7)  ;  and  if  these  sensations 
belong  to  that  class  of  facts  which  take  place  in  us  in  such 
a  manner  that  we  are  not  in  any  sense  their  cause,  but  only 
the  subject  which  suffers  them  {666)  ;  it  necessarily  follows 
that  We  (the  human  subject)  are  not  body. 

And  since  what  is  expressed  by  the  monosyllable  We  is 
a  subject  at  once  sentient  and  intelligent,  therefore  this 
subject  is  a  substance  entirely  different  from  the  corporeal. 

66g,  It  is  by  this  process  of  reasoning  that  we  come  to 
form  the  distinct  idea  of  the  human  subject,  wholly  incorporeal, 
and  then  denominate  it  spirit. 


ARTICLE   IX. 
Simplicity  of  our  spirit. 

670.  I  have  proved  that  our  spirit  is  a  thing  entirely 
different  from  body — in  other  words,  is  incorporeal — from  the 
difference,  nay  contrariety,  existing  between  a  being  which 
suffers  a  sensation,  and  a  being  which  causes  that  sensation. 

671.  Nevertheless,  in  confirmation  of  what  I  have  said,  I 
will  add  other  evidences  of  the  same  truth,  quoting  them  in 
the  words  of  an  Italian  Philosopher  now  living  (a.d.  1828.  Tr.). 
He  writes  thus : — 

'  I  feel  the  outside  of  Me  as  a  manifold.*     Each  part  of 


us  by  an  external  agent — the  appella- 
tion of  sensitive  perception  seems  well 
adapted  to  express  it. 

From  all  this,  however,  it  will  be 
clearly  seen  that  the  extrasubjective 
sensation^  as  admitted  by  me,  must 
never  be  confounded  either  with  the 
intellectual  perception  or  the  idea  of 
bodies.  This,  in  very  deed,  is  formed, 
not  by  the  sense  alone,  but  by  the 
understanding  in  virtue  of  its  possession 
of  the  idea  of  bein^  in  general. 

Lastly    I    will    observe,   that    the 


words  smelly  taste,  sound,  &c.,  sig- 
nify principally  the  subjective  clement, 
while  the  names  of  the  primary  quali' 
ties  of  bodies,  such  as  extension,  refer 
directly  to  the  extrasubjective  element. 
But  of  all  this  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  speak  more  fully  later  on. 

*  That  we  feel  a  manifold  outside  of 
us,  is  a  fact,  although  one  should  not 

flace  the  nature  of  body  in  multiplicity. 
have  not  as  yet  made  out  nor  ex- 
amined in  what  this  nature  consists. 
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this  manifold  is  felt  by  me  as  distinct  from  the  others,  and 
the  modifications  of  one  part  are  not,  in  my  feeling,  the  modi- 
fications of  the  other  parts.  The  trunk  of  a  tree  is  distinct 
from  the  branches  :  each  branch  is  distinct  from  every  other  : 
one  branch  may  move  while  another  branch,  and  indeed  the 
whole  tree,  stands  still.  Such  is  the  feeling  I  have  of  the 
outside  of  Me' 

*  But  let  us  see  what  sort  of  feeling  is  that  of  the  Me^  who 
perceives  the  outside  of  Me.  The  consciousness  I  have  that 
I  am  reasoning  is  the  perception  of  the  Me  who  reasons :  * 
the  perception  of  the  Me  who  reasons  is  the  perception  of 
the  Me  who  says  therefore ;  the  perception  of  the  Me  who 
says  tlierefore  is  the  perception  of  the  Me  who  judges  in  the 
inferences  and  in  the  premisses  ;  consequently,  the  Ego  per- 
ceived or  felt  by  the  consciousness  I  have  that  I  am  reason- 
ing, is  the  self-same  Ego  in  each  of  the  three  judgments  of 
which  the  reasoning  (a  syllogism.  Tr.)  is  composed.  The 
Ego  therefore  who  reasons  is  the  same  Ego  in  the  feeling,  as 
is  the  one  who  judges.  But  the  Ego  who  judges  is  the  Ego 
who  says,  it  is  or  //  is  not  \  therefore  the  same  Ego  perceives 
both  the  subject  and  the  predicate  of  the  judgment.  The 
EgOy  therefore,  is  but  one  in  the  notion,  in  the  judgment, 
and  in  the  reasoning.' 

*  The  subject  of  a  judgment  may  be  physically  composite, 
and  logically  one.  For  instance,  when  I  say :  **  All  the  radii 
of  a  circle  are  equal,"  the  subject  of  my  judgment  is  physi- 
cally composite,  because  the  circle  is  a  manifold'^  but  it 
has  a  logical  unity,  because  the  subject  of  this  judgment  is 
one,  and  the  act  of  thought  which  judges  must  embrace  the 
whole  circle  ;  it  is  therefore  the  thought  that  gives  unity  to 
the  circle  ;  this  unity  springing  from  the  act  of  thought,  I 
call  synthetical  unity^  that  is,  unity  effected  by  synthesis. 
Consciousness  therefore  perceives  the  synthetical  unity.     But 

'  The  consciousness  I  have  that  I  am  ^  It  is  manifold  potentially,  that  is, 

reasofiing  is  not  precisely  the  perception  it  can    be    distinguished    into    parts. 

of  the  Ale  who  reasons  \  but  the  percep-  But  if  instead   of  a  mathematiccil^   we 

tion  of  the  Me  who  reasons  includes  mean     a   physical    circle,     Galluppi's 

the  consciousness  of  the  reasoning  as  reasoning  is  perfectly  correct, 
part  of  it. 
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to  perceive  the  synthetical  unity ^  is  to  perceive  the  Me  who 
fortns  tJte  synthesis  ;  *  to  perceive  the  Me  v^ho  forms  t/te  syn- 
thesis is  to  perceive  the  Me  who  joins  into  one  the  various 
perceptions  I  have  of  the  logical  subject^  Therefore  the 
Ego  felt  in  the  synthetical  unity  of  the  perception  is  one^ 
notwithstanding  the  variety  of  the  perceptions  to  which  it 
gives  unity.  Therefore  the  Ego  who  begins  a  reasoning,  a 
demonstration,  any  science  whatever,  is  the  identical  Ego  who 
brings  it  to  a  close.* 

*  Let  us  try  to  make  this  important  truth  still  more  clear. 
"  If,"  says  Bayle,  "  a  substance  which  thinks  were  one,  only 
as  a  globe  is  one,  it  would  never  see  a  whole  tree,  or  feel  the 
pain  caused  by  a  blow  from  a  stick." 

* "  Here  is  an  easy  way  of  convincing  yourself  of  this.  Look 
at  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  as  drawn  on  a  globe ;  you 
will  not  see  in  this  globe  any  one  particular  point  containing 
all  Asia,  or  all  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  or  even  an  entire  river  ; 
and  if  you  cast  your  eyes  on  the  part  where  the  Euphrates 
is,  you  will  notice  a  right  side  of  it  and  a  left,  quite  divided 
from  each  other.  The  obvious  inference  is,  that  if  this  globe 
were  capable  of  knowing  the  figures  with  which  it  has  been 
adorned,  it  would  not  contain  anything  which  could  say :  / 
know  all  Europe y  all  France^  the  whole  city  of  Avisterdavi,  the 
whole  course  of  the  Vistula.  Each  spot  could  only  know  the 
part  which  fell  to  its  own  share  :  and  as  this  part  would  be 
far  too  small  for  representing  any  one  place  entire,  so  the 
capacity  of  knowing  would  be  of  no  use  whatever  to  the  globe ; 
the  application  of  this  capacity  would  not  result  in  any 
cognition  ;  or  at  least  the  cognitions  proceeding  from  it  would 
be  of  a  very  different  kind  from  those  we  have  ;  for  our 
cognitions,  represent  to  us  a  whole  tree,  a  whole  horse,  &c. ; 
which  is  an  evident  proof  that  the  thinking  subject,  impressed 
by  the  whole  image  of  these  objects,  is  not  divisible  into  many 
parts,  and  that  therefore  man,  in  so  far  as  he  is  a  thinking 

>  See  above,  note  I.  logical  object  (the  being)  in  which  he 

2  It  is  true  that  the  thinking  subject  contemplates  them.     Nevertheless,  this 

unifies  things  that  are  manifold  ;  but  he  unity  of  the  logical  object  leads  us  by  a 

does   this,   not   in   virtue  of  his   owti  necessary  induction  to  aflirm  the  unity 

nature,  but  in  virtue  of  the  unity  of  the  of  the  subject  who  contemplates  it. 

VOL.   IT.  R 
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being,  is  not  corporeal  or  material,  or  a  compound  of  many 
beings  "  (Bayle's  Dictionary,  art.  Leucippe), 

*The  consciousness  of  the  synthetic  unity  of  perception 
comprises,  therefore,  the  perception  of  the  unity  or  simplicity 
of  the  Me  who  forms  the  synthesis.  By  meditating  on  the 
comparisons  we  make  of  the  objects  which  act  on  our  senses, 
and  on  the  judgments  to  which  their  impressions  give  rise, 
the  simple,  indivisible,  immaterial  unity  of  the  thinking  being 
will  be  seen  to  evidence.  When  you  warm  your  chilled  hand, 
you  experience  a  certain  pleasure  :  and  if  at  the  same  time 
an  agreeable  odour  is  wafted  to  your  nostrils,  you  feel  another 
species  of  pleasure.  If  I  ask  you,  which  of  these  agreeable 
sensations  is  more  to  your  liking,  you  reply  in  favour  of  one 
or  the  other,  as  the  case  may  be.  You  therefore  compare 
these  two  agreeable  sensations,  and  pronounce  a  judgment 
upon  them  at  the  same  time.  If  after  your  having  enjoyed 
the  feeling  of  warmth  and  of  sweet  fragrance,  I  cause  you  to 
taste  some  savoury  viand,  you  can  certainly  say  whether  or 
not  you  prefer  this  latter  pleasure  to  the  others.  It  is  neces- 
sary, therefore,  that  the  same  principle  which  judges  within 
you  should  have  felt  all  this.' 

*  Again,  this  same  Ego  who  judges,  knows  also  if  a  pleasure 
of  the  senses  is  greater  than  the  pleasure  arising  from  the 
discovery  of  a  truth,  or  the  practice  of  virtue,  and  he  chooses 
between  the  two.  Therefore,  the  identical  subject  who  ex- 
periences the  sensible  pleasures,  experiences  also  those  which 
are  spiritual,  and  judges  and  wills.  This  clearly  proves,  that 
the  consciousness  of  the  Me  who  feels  affected  by  «ill  these 
sensations,  and  then  acts,  is  not  the  consciousness  of  your 
nose  that  smells  the  fragrance,  nor  of  your  hand  that  feels 
the  warmth.  For,  the  nose  and  the  hand  being  things  entirely 
distinct,  it  is  as  impossible  for  the  one  to  feel  the  sensations 
of  the  other,  as  it  is,  for  us  who  are  now  in  this  room,  to  expe- 
rience the  pleasure  enjoyed  at  this  moment  by  those  who  are 
at  the  theatre.  Therefore  the  consciousness  you  have  of  the 
Me  who  at  one  and  the  same  time  feels  the  two  sensations 
of  fragrance  and  of  warmth,  must  needs  be,  not  only  the 
perception  of  the  nose  or  the  hand,  but  also  the  perception 
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of  a  subject,  one,  simple,  and  devoid  of  parts  ;  for  if  he  had 
parts,  one  of  them  would  smell  the  fragrance,  while  the  other 
would  feel  the  warmth,  and  there  never  would  be  in  you  a 
thing  which  feels  at  once  the  odour  and  the  warmth,  compares 
them  together,  and  judges  that  one  is  more  pleasurable  than 
the  other.' 

*  The  feeling,  then,  we  have  of  body  is  the  feeling  of  a 
manifold,  a  composite  ;  *  the  feeling  we  have  of  the  Me  is  the 
feeling  of  the  one,  the  simple^  the  indivisible.  These  two 
feelings  are  therefore  mutually  distinct.  .  .  .' 

*  A  science  is  a  chain  of  reasonings  directed  to  give  us  the 
most  clear  knowledge  possible  concerning  any  object  what- 
ever :  a  reasoning  is  a  series  of  judgments  :  without  the 
immediate  synthesis  of  judgment,  and  the  mediate  one  of 
reasoning,  no  human  science  would  be  possible.  Now  in 
reasoning  the  synthetical  unity  is  necessary ;  without  a  tliere- 
fore  there  would  be  no  reasoning,  as  without  an  it  is  or  //  is 
noty  there  would  be  no  judgment.  The  titerefore  binds  into 
a  unity  of  thought  the  different  parts  of  a  reasoning,  and  the 
//  is  or  it  is  not^  binds  into  a  unity  of  thought  the  different 
parts  of  a  judgment.  Now  the  consciousness  of  the  synthe- 
tical unity  of  thought  comprises,  as  we  have  explained,  the 
consciousness  of  the  unity  of  the  thinking  subject :  this  unity 
of  the  thinking  subject,  I  call  the  metaphysical  unity  of  the 
Me.  The  synthetical  unity  of  thought,  therefore,  supposes 
necessarily  the  metaphysical  unity  of  the  Me,  The  first  could 
not  exist  without  the  second.  This  metaphysical  unity  of 
the  Me  is  the  simplicity  or  spirituality  of  the  thinking  principle. 
Without  this,  no  science  would  be  possible,  because  a  science 
supposes  a  unity  effected  between  all  the  thoughts  of  which 
it  is  composed  ;  but  since  each  thought  is  distinct  from  every 
other,  how  could  these  thoughts  be  linked  into  unity  if  there 
were  no  centre  for  them  to  be  united  in  }  *  Without  a  centre 
where  would  the  different  radii  of  the  scientific  circle  meet } 
A  builder  cannot  raise  his  structure  unless  he  has  all  the 

*  Or  at  least  it  is  certain  that  there  '  Nevertheless,  this  centre  of  union 

are  composite  bodies  perceived  by  us ;  is  also  a  logical  object^  the  foundation 

this  is  enough  for  proving  the  uiuty  of  and  cause  of  the  simplicity  of  the  spirit 

the  spirit  which  perceives  them.  which  contemplates  it. 

R2 
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materials  necessary  for  it.  The  Ego  of  the  Newton  who 
invents  the  differential  calculus  is  the  same  Ego  who  had 
learned  the  numeration  table.  Without  the  metaphysical  unity 
of  the  Me,  there  could  be  no  synt/ietical  unity  of  thought,  and 
zuithout  tlie  synthetical  unity  of  thought,  there  could  be  no  science 
for  man!  * 

*  Galluppi,  Ekmenti  di  Filosofia,  vol.  iii.  c.  iii.  §§  xxiv.-xxv. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

ORIGIN   OF  OUR  IDEA  OF  CORPOREAL  SUBSTANCE: 

ARTICLE  I. 
A  way  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  bodies. 

672.  Having  now  shown  that  the  sentient  subject  (the  spirit, 
the  Ego)  cannot  be  that  which  we  mean  by  the  term  body ; 
let  us  examine  whether  what  is  meant  by  this  term  really 
exists,  or  is  a  mere  figment  of  the  imagination.  This  is  the 
same  as  to  inquire  whether  the  corporeal  substance  exists,  as 
attested  by  the  general  sense  of  mankind,  and  whence  our 
idea  of  it  is  derived. 

If  I  can  explain  how  we  form  the  idea  of  body^  and  how 
it  is,  that  in  forming  this  idea  we  become  reasonably  per- 
suaded that  bodies  really  exist,  the  existence  of  the  bodies 
themselves  will  also  have  been  demonstrated. 

But  the  whole  force  of  this  demonstration,  drawn  from  the 
origin  of  our  persuasion  of  the  existence  of  bodies,  depends 
on  the  supposition  that  reasoning,  of  which  the  intellectual 
perception  is  the  first  link,  is  valid  for  finding  as  well  as 
proving  the  truth. 

The  generality  of  men  admit  this  as  the  most  certain  of 
all  things  ;  but  there  has  now  sprung  up  a  school  of  Sceptics 
who  attempt  to  call  it  in  question. 

With  regard  to  these,  I  shall,  in  the  next  Section,  be 
obliged  to  solve  the  objections  that  are  preferred  against  the 
validity  of  reasoning ;  and  that  will  set  the  seal  on  the  demon- 
stration* which  I  am  giving  here  of  the  real  existence  of 
bodies. 

673.  I  have  said,  that  the  word  body  is  that  of  *  A  proxi- 
mate cause  of  our  sensations,'  and  *  A  subject  of  the  sensible 
qualities '  {66j). 
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I  am  therefore  bound  to  show  how  we  acquire  a  reasonable 
persuasion  that  *  A  cause  of  our  sensations  external  to  our- 
selves '  exists,  and  that  *  This  cause  is  the  subject  of  the 
sensible  qualities.'  * 

This  can  be  very  easily  done  by  recalling  to  mind  what 
has  been  said  before. 

ARTICLE  11. 
There  exists  a  proximate  came  of  our  sensations, 

674.  Our  sensations  suppose  a  cause  distinct  from  our- 
selves. 

Our  external  sensations  are  facts  in  respect  of  which  we 
are  passive  (662-666). 

Passive  facts  are  actions  which  take  place  in  us,  but  of 
which  we  are  not  the  cause  (Ibid.) 

But,  by  the  principle  of  causation  (567-569),  the  actions 
which  take  place  in  us,  but  of  which  we  are  not  the  cause, 
suppose  a  cause  distinct  from  ourselves. 

Therefore  our  sensations  suppose  a  cause  distinct  from 
ourselves  ;  which  was  the  thing  to  be  demonstrated. 

ARTICLE  III. 
The  cause  distinct  from  ourselves  is  a  substance, 

675.  Our  sensations,  then,  suppose  a  cause  distinct  from 
ourselves  (674). 

But  we  have  seen  that  a  cause  is  always  a  substance  (620, 
&c.) 

Therefore  the  cause  of  our  sensations  is  a  substance. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

The  substance  which  causes  our  sensations^  is  immediately  conjoined 

with  them, 

6y6,  Our  sensations  are  actions  which  take  place  in  us, 
but  of  which  we  are  not  the  cause  (662-666), 

*  These  definitions  are  based,  as  I       common   usage   attaches  to  the  term 
said  before,    on    the    meaning  which      dody. 
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To  experience  in  ourselves  an  action  of  which  we  are  not 
the  cause,  is  the  same  as  to  experience  a  force  which  has  the 
power  of  producing  a  modification  in  us. 

This  force  is  a  substance  which  acts  and  is  called  body 

(667). 

Therefore  the  action  which  we  experience  from  a  body, 
is  the  effect,  not  of  a  particular  power  of  that  body,  but  of 
the  body  itself ;  and  this  in  virtue  of  the  definition.  For,  body 
is  precisely  that  which  acts  on  us  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
produce  sensations  in  us ;  and  we  do  not  recognise  any  other 
co-ordinate  powers  in  the  agent  designated  by  this  word. 

Now  the  action  of  a  substance  is  always  intimately  con- 
joined with  that  substance,  because  the  force  or  energy  of  a 
being  is  inseparable  from  the  being  itself. 

Therefore  the  substance  which  causes  our  sensations  is 
immediately  conjoined  with  them.* 

ARTICLE  V. 
T^  cause  of  our  sensations  is  a  limited  being. 

6yy.  The  energy  or  force  which  produces  our  sensations, 
and  which  we  experience  in  ourselves,  is  limited ;  because  the 
action  it  exercises  on  us  is  limited. 

Now  it  is  from  this  very  energy  or  force  that  we  derive 
the  idea  of  corporeal  substance  ;  or,  which  comes  to  the  same, 
it  is  in  that  enei^  or  force,  and  nothing  else,  that  we  perceive 
the  being  distinct  from  us,  and  productive  of  our  sensations. 

Hence,  as  that  energy  whose  action  we  experience  in  us, 
is  limited  ;  so  is  the  being  in  which  we  conceive  it ;  for,  to  us, 
this  being  is  nothing  but  that  same  energy  conceived  as 
existent. 

Therefore  the  being  conceived  by  us  as  a  substance  and 
the  proximate  cause  of  our  sensations,  is  limited. 

ARTICLE  VI. 
We  give  names  to  things  according  as  our  mind  conceives  them. 
678.  This  proposition  is  self-evident. 

»  For  the  better  understanding  this,  sec  the  note  under  667. 
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We  can  only  name  the  things  we  know,  and  in  so  far  as 

we  know  them. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

Rule  to  be  obsen>ed  in  the  use  of  words y  in  order  to  avoid  error, 

679.  Words,  then,  express  things  just  as  the  mind  con- 
ceives them  (678). 

Therefore  that  which  is  expressed  by  any  given  word,  is 
limited  by  our  knowledge. 

Consequently,  if  we  attempt  to  use  words  in  a  more  ex- 
tended sense,  to  make  them  signify,  not  simply  what  our 
mind  conceives  in  a  being,  but  that  also  which  might  be  in 
it,  but  of  which  we  have  neither  perception  nor  knowledge  of 
any  sort,  we  shall  be  guilty  of  an  abuse  of  language ;  and 
the  reasonings  founded  thereon  will  be  full  of  ambiguities, 
sophistical  and  misleading. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 
Bodies  are  limited  beings, 

680.  To  define  body,  is  the  same  as  to  state  what  that  is 
to  which  the  name  of  body  has  been  gfiven. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  define  the  meaning  of  this  word, 
we  may  proceed  in  two  ways,  that  is,  either  by  analysing  all 
the  ideas  which  enter  into  that  meaning,  or  by  indicating  only 
some  one  of  them,  but  this  so  characteristically  proper,  that 
we  cannot  fail,  by  taking  it  as  our  guide,  to  identify  the 
being  which  the  word  designates. 

Now  for  our  present  purpose,  it  is  sufficient  to  explain  the 
word  body  in  the  second  of  these  ways ;  later  on  we  shall 
define  it  more  fully  and  circumstantially. 

We  have  seen,  (i)  that  our  idea  of  body  is  formed  from 
the  effect  which  bodies  produce  in  us  by  their  action,  namely, 
from  the  force  or  energy  we  experience  in  our  sensations 
(640-643); 

(2)  That,  this  energy  being  limited,  we  can  obtain  from 
it  the  idea  of  a  limited  being  only  {6yy) ;  and 

(3)  That  therefore  all  the  knowledge  we  have  of  body  is 
that  of  a  limited  being. 
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But  words  express  things  just  as  we  perceive  and  know 
them  (678). 

Therefore  the  word  body  was  invented  to  signify  a  limited 
being :  and  it  would  be  an  abuse  of  language  to  employ  it  in 
any  other  sense  (679). 

ARTICLE  IX. 
The  proximate  cause  of  our  sensations  is  not  God. 

681.  The  proximate  cause  of  our  sensations  is  a  body 
{667) ; 

A  body  is  a  limited  being  (680) ; 

God  is  not  a  limited  being  ; 

Therefore  God  is  not  the  proximate  cause  of  our  sensations. 

ARTICLE  X. 
Bodies  exist,  and  cannot  be  confounded  with  God. 

682.  The  proximate  cause  of  our  sensations  is  an  existent 
substance. 

This  substance  is  called  body,  and  is  not  God  (681). 

Therefore  bodies  exist,  and  cannot  be  confounded  with 

God. 

ARTICLE  XL 

Refutation  of  the  Idealism  of  Berkeley. 

683.  The  above  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  bodies 
is  against  Berkeley. 

The  sophism  of  this  writer  began  in  a  falsification  of  the 
idea  signified  by  the  word  body. 

When  once  this  idea  is  thoroughly  grasped,  there  is  no 
possibility  of  its  being  confounded  with  that  of  God ;  for  it 
is  the  idea  of  a  thing  altogether  limited,  namely,  of  that  force 
which  we  feel  acting  on  us  in  our  sensations,  and  conceive  as 
existent  in  itself. 

In  thinking  this  force  experienced  in  us,  all  that  our 
mind  supplies  is  existence  (623) ;  nor  has  it  any  right  to  add 
more  ;  consequently,  the  force  remains  limited  as  it  was  before 
it  became  an  object  of  our  thought. 

684.  To  confute  the  Idealism  of  Berkeley,  this  demonstra- 
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tion  of  the  existence  of  bodies  is  enough.     We  may  sum  it 
up  in  the  following  series  of  propositions : — 

(i)  All  that  takes  place  in  our  sensitivity  falls  under  the 
name  of  fact. 

(2)  In  the  corporeal  sensations  and  feelings  (I  call  them 
by  the  word  corporeal  in  order  to  determine  them ;  let 
this  word  be  taken  for  the  present  as  an  arbitrary  sign),  we 
experience  in  our  sensitivity  an  action  not  caused  by  ourselves, 
but  by  an  energy  or  force  different  from  us. 

(3)  This  energy  or  force  felt  by  us,  when  intellectually 
conceived,  is  the  idea  of  a  being ;  in  other  words,  the  mind 
conceives  that  energy  as  really  existent ;  and  this  in  virtue  of 
a  necessary  principle,  that  of  substance  (583,  &c.). 

(4.)  This  energy  is  real  as  well  as  limited,  and  therefore 
the  being  conceived  is  also  real  and  limited  ;  for  that  being  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  this  same  energy  considered  pre- 
cisely in  that  determinate  existence  which  we  conceive  it  to 
possess. 

(5)  Much  less  can  this  limited  being  which  differs  from 
the  sentient  subject  (the  Ego)  and  is  called  body^  be  GOD ;  for 
God  is  only  conceived  by  us  as  a  Being  every  way  Infinite. 

(6)  Therefore  bodies,  limited  substances,  the  proximate 
causes  of  our  sensations,  exist. 

All  these  propositions  seem  to  me  incontrovertible,  and, 
as  I  fully  believe,  are  endorsed  by  the  common  sense  of 
mankind. 

685.  And  here  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  point  out  more 
clearly,  how  it  happened,  that  the  individual  sense  of  Berkeley, 
leaving  the  beaten  track  of  the  general  sense  of  mankind, 
wandered  away  into  the  path  of  error. 

For  this  end  let  us  carry  our  thought  back  to  the  time 
when  Berkeley  lived.  Locke  had  placed  the  sources  of 
human  ideas  in  sensation  and  reflection  \  but  he  had  not 
understood  the  nature  of  the  second  of  these  faculties  and  had 
so  described  it  that  it  could  easily  be  confounded  with  the  first* 

*  S.  Thomas,  on  the  contrary,  who  tinguish  the  faculty  of  reflection  from 
is  so  unjustly  classed  with  the  modem  that  of  sensation.  He  denied  to  the 
Sensists,  took  the  greatest  pains  to  dis-      sense  all  power  of  reflecting  on  itself, 
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He  himself  declared  it  incapable  of  giving  us  the  idea  of 
substance. 

Hence  in  England  and  in  France  the  first  step  taken  by 
Locke's  philosophy  was  to  suppress  the  faculty  of  reflection^ 
and  to  reduce  the  origin  of  all  ideas  to  the  sense  alone.* 


and  assigned  this  power  exclusively  to 
the  intellect;  thus  distinguishing  the 
two  faculties  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
was  thenceforth  impossible  to  confuse 
them.  *  Nullus  sensus,*  he  says,  *  seip- 
sum  cognoscit,  nee  suam  operationem ; 
visus  enim  non  videt  seipsum,  nee  videt 
se  videre,  sed  hoc  superioris  potential 
est.  Intellectus  autem  cognoscit  seip- 
sum,  et  cognoscit  se  intelligere.  Non 
est  igitur  idem  intellectus  et  sensus.' 
*  No  sense  knows  itself,  nor  its  own 
operation ;  for  the  sight  does  not  see 
itself,  nor  see  that  it  sees :  but  to  do 
this  belongs  to  a  higher  kind  of  faculty. 
The  intellect  on  the  contrary  knows 
itself  and  knows  that  it  knows.  There- 
fore intellect  and  sense  are  not  the  same 
thing'  [Cont,  Gent,  II.  Ixvi.). 

This  doctrine,  which  S.  Thomas 
took  from  Aristotle  {DeAmma^  L.  iii.), 
confirms  the  interpretation  I  have 
given  (note  2^  n.  246)  of  }iisX  judgment 
which  Aristotle  improperly  attributes  to 
the  sense.  For  if  the  sense  cannot  re- 
flect on  itself,  much  less  can  it,  speaking 
properly,  judge  of  what  it  feels.  Locke, 
however,  assigned  in  some  way  a  dis- 
tinct place  to  reflection,  although  on 
the  other  hand  he  was  inconsistent ; 
for  while  denying  in  one  place  that  we 
know  anything  whatever  about  sub- 
stance, in  others  he  felt  obliged  to  admit 
that  we  have  an  obscure  notion  of  it. 
But  the  adherents  of  his  system  who 
came  after  him  confused  everything, 
and  attempted  to  identify  reflection  wiUi 
sensation.  Gallini,  Professor  of  Physio- 
logy in  the  University  of  Padua,  ap- 
pears not  to  have  recognised,  between 
direct  and  reflex  ideas,  any  other  dif- 
ference than  a  less  d^[ree  of  intensity 
in  the  attention  we  give  to  the  impres- 
sions made  on  our  sensories.  To  this 
alone  does  he  ascribe  the  comparative' 
clearness  or  obscurity  of  our  ideas ;  not 
perceiving  that  the  act  of  reflection  is 
quite  different  from,  and  therefore  not 
to  be  confused  with  that  of  direct  cUten- 
tion  ;  even  as  the  direct  attention  of  the 
mind  is  essentially  different  from  sensi- 


tive or  instinctive  tension  (see  Con- 
siderazioni  filosqfiche  sul  Senso  del 
Bdlo^  &c.,  by  the  Dottore  Stefano 
Gallini,  inserted  in  Esercitazioni  dell* 
Ateneo  di  Veneziay  vol.  i. ), 

*  Let  an  error,  however  small  and 
as  it  were  imperceptible,  find  its  way 
into  the  fundamental  principles  of  a 
philosophical  system,  and  time  will  in- 
fallibly develop  it.  From  that  germ 
all  sorts  of  errors  will  spring  up,  even 
such  as  are  contrary  to  one  another, 
and  will  steadily  go  on  increasing  until 
they  reach  proportions  so  gigantic  as 
to  inspire  a  horror  of  the  system  which 
has  produced  them.  Then,  in  the 
light  of  those  consequences,  the  baneful 
little  seed  being  detected  and  extracted, 
the  system  will  gradually  be  healed, 
and  philosophy  put  on  the  way  to  per- 
fection. The  history  of  Lockism  con- 
firms this  remark. 

Locke  did  not  place  the  existence  of 
the  faculty  of  reflection  on  a  sure  basis, 
owing  to  the  vagueness  of  his  descrip- 
tion of  it ;  and  this  was  the  little  defect 
of  his  system. 

But  it  sufficed  to  cause  this  vague 
faculty  to  be  expunged,  and  the  origin 
of  all  cognitions  reduced  to  the  more 
positive  faculty  of  sensation.  This 
change  seemed  at  first  of  no  conse- 
quence, in  fact  a  step  demanded  by 
the  nature  of  the  system  itself.  What 
was  the  result?  A  complete  revolu- 
tion ;  a  new  system.  For,  Locke  in 
admitting  in  a  manner  the  faculty  of 
reflection,  was  starting  from  an  interior 
testimony :  this  being  banished,  and 
sensation  alone  retained,  all  philosophy 
was  made  to  begin  with  external  facts, 
and  to  end  in  them.  Condillac,  there- 
fore, did  not  know  what  he  was  about 
when  reducing  philosophy  to  sensation 
alone.  He  fancied  himself  to  be  the 
interpreter  of  Locke,  while  in  truth  he 
was  unconsciously  changing  the  whole 
character  and  nature  of  his  system. 

At  the  present  day,  when  the  doc- 
trines of  Locke  and  Condillac  have  had 
full    time    to   be    leisurely    compared 
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But  if  sensation  is  the  only  source  of  ideas^  substance 
must  be  an  illusion.  This  consequence  was  drawn  by 
Hume  in  all  its  generality ;  Berkeley  confined  his  attention 
to  corporeal  substances. 

But  what  sort  of  idea  could  Berkeley  have  of  bodies, 
when  the  senses  were  all  he  thought  of  in  this  connection  i 

Here   is  his  definition   of   bodies :  *  Sensible  things  are 


together,  and  the  philosophical  world 
is  gradually  being  cured  of  that  pitiable 
shortsightedness  with  which  it  seemed 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago  to  be  affected, 
the  gap  which  divides  these  two 
authors  is  fully  seen. 

In  the  Parisian  journal  Le  Globe, 
3  January  1829,  we  read  :  *  It  is  only 
necessary  to  compare  the  first  pages 
of  the  Traits  des  Sensations  with  the 
beginning  of  the  second  book  of  the 
Essay  on  the  Huvian  Understand- 
ingj  to  be  convinced  of  the  singular 
illusion  of  Condillac  in  supposing 
himself  to  be  a  disciple  of  Locke. 
It  is  true  that  in  both  those  treatises 
we  often  meet  with  the  same  for- 
mulas ;  but  neither  Locke  in  spite 
of  his  good  sense,  nor  Condillac  in 
spite  of  his  love  of  perspicuity,  has 
been  rightly  understood.  Their  stand- 
points are  entirely  different.  Locke 
shuts  himself  up  within  himself,  and 
lets  images  come  to  him  from  the  ex- 
ternal world ;  Condillac  places  him- 
self externally  by  the  side  of  his 
Statue,  and  composes  for  it  a  soul  by 
means  of  the  sensations  which  he  suc- 
cessively imparts  to  it.  What  is  a 
certainty  to  Locke,  what  he  considers 
as  so  past  all  discussion  that  it  need 
not  even  be  spoken  of,  is  the  Ego, 
What  is  indubitable  for  Condillac, 
what  he  assumes  as  a  thing  altogether 
beyond  the  region  of  controversy,  is 
the  external  world.  The  one  is  wholly 
occupied  in  finding  out  how  the  Ego 
comes  to  know  the  external  world  ; 
the  whole  aim  of  the  other  is  to  dis- 
cover how  the  external  world,  by 
acting  on  the  sensorial  organs,  de- 
velops in  the  Statue  what  he  calls  the 
phenometta  of  understanding  and  7uiii. 
Locke  solves  his  question  by  declaring 
that  we  know  the  external  world  solely 
by  means  of  the  ideas  of  it,  which  are 
transmitted  to  us  by  the  senses ;  Con- 


dillac, in  solving  his  question,  protests 
that  all  that  is  in  the  statue  is  merely 
transformed  sensation!  The  one  is 
always  inside,  and  the  other  always 
outside.  Thus  did  they  begin,  and 
thus  do  they  continue.  Lx)cke  will  not 
consent  to  go  out  in  order  to  see  bodies, 
he  insists  absolutely  on  finding  them  in 
the  interior  fact  of  ideas  ;  Condillac 
will  not  consent  to  go  in  in  order  to 
observe  the  phenomena  of  the  soul  ; 
he  is  determined  at  all  costs  to  deduce 
these  phenomena  from  the  external 
fact  of  sensation.' 

The  defect  of  Locke's  system  sug- 
gested to  Condillac  the  idea  of  remedy- 
ing that  defect  in  the  manner,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  meant  the  total  over- 
throw of  the  system  itself.  And  here 
it  may  be  noted,  that  a  clear  proof  that 
Locke's  teaching  tended  to  dispose 
men's  minds  to  reduce  all  ideas  to  sen- 
sation alone,  is  found  in  the  fact  that, 
simultaneously  and  without  any  mutual 
understanding,  the  sensuous  philosophy 
appeared  in  England  and  France. 

Nevertheless,  having  agreed  thus 
far,  the  thinkers  of  the  two  countries 
soon  parted  company,  and  took  to  en- 
tirely different  roads. 

In  France,  Sensism  became  the  Ma- 
terialism  of  Cabanis  and  Destutt  Tracy  ; 
in  England  it  developed  itself  into  the 
Idealisms  of  Berkeley  and  Hume. 

But  how  could  systems  so  opposite 
he  deduced  from  one  and  the  same 
principle  ? 

For  the  reason  I  have  already  stated, 
namely,  that  one  error  is  apt  to  en- 
gender others,  and  those  of  a  most 
contrary  nature. 

In  fact,  from  the  moment  that  all 
the  human  faculties  arc  reduced  to  the 
corporeal  sense,  man  is  nothing  more 
than  a  corporeal  faculty,  because,  to 
have  sensations,  a  sensitive  body  is  in- 
dispensable.    This  view  once  adopted, 
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nothing  else  but  so  many  qualities,  or  combinations  of 
sensible  qualities.'  * 

With  such  a  definition  as  this,  and  considering  more- 
over that  to  his  mind  a  sensible  quality  meant  a  sensatioUy  it 
is  clear  that  he  could  have  no  difficulty  in  proving  that 
*  Sensible  things  are  nothing  but  modifications  of  our  sensi- 
tivity ' ;  because  this  is  certainly  the  case  with  our  sensations. 

Berkeley's  Idealism,  therefore,  denied  corporeal  sub- 
stances, because  it  started  from  a  philosophy  which,  having 
divested  man  of  the  intellectual  faculty  and  left  him  with 
nothing  but  the  senses,  had  taken  from  him  the  only  power 
by  which  substances  can  be  perceived.  If  we  take  note  of 
this  fact,  we  shall  see  that  it  was  not  the  Idealism  of 
Berkeley  that  involved  Hume's  Scepticism,  but  that  one 
and  the  same  principle  contemporaneously  produced  both 
these  erroneous  systems.  And  if  Berkeley  still  admitted  the 
existence  of  substances  other  than  the  corporeal,  this  was  a 
remnant  of  that  traditional  good  sense  which  cannot  be 
wholly  destroyed  in  a  moment. 

Nevertheless,  substances  as  well  as  causes  must  have  been 
preserved  in  the  mind  of  Berkeley  as  isolated  things,  like 
those  prejudices  which  we  entertain  without  any  proof  or 
any  connection  with  our  other  principles,  for  in  his  theory 
they  were  absolutely  inexplicable. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  Berkeley  denied  the  substance  of  bodies  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  knew,  by  the  principle  of  causation, 
that  sensations  could  not  be  produced  in  us  by  nothing : 
he  therefore  attributed  their  production  to  God  Himself. 
Now,  in  philosophy,  substance  and  cause  stand  in  precisely 
the  same  condition,  and  that  is  why  I  said  that  this  was  an 
inconsistency  in  the  Irish  philosopher. 

686.  The  error  of  Berkeley,   then,   lay  in   ignoring  the 

it  is  very  easy  to  pass  to  the  belief  and  this  is  pure  Idealism.    Hence  Gal- 

that  the  body  is  the  sole  cause  of  that  luppi  has,  with  his  usual  ability,  proved 

faculty  which  perishes  with  it :  and  this  that  even  the  Transcendental  Idealism 

is  pure  Materialism.  of  Kant  could  be  distinctly  traced  to 

Now  take   the  thing  from  another  the  Sensism  of  Condillac  (see  the  fourth 

point  of  view.      Sensations  exist  only  of  the  Lettere  filosojiche  del  Barone  Gal- 

in  the  sentient  subject  ;  if,  then,   there  luppL     Messina,  1827). 
is    nothing    but    sensation,    there     is  '  Hylas  and  Philonous^  Dial.  I. — 

notMng  outside  the  sentient  subject :  Condillac  gives  a  similar  definition. 
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proximate  cause  of  the  sensations,  and  going  direct  to  the 
First  Cause, 

Undoubtedly,  God  is,  in  the  end,  the  First  Cause  of  all 
that  is  and  of  all  that  happens,  and  consequently  also  of 
sensations ;  but  the  word  body  was  not  invented  to  signify 
this  First  Cause,  and  the  philosopher's  business  is  to  dis- 
cover, not  the  First,  but  the  proximate  cause  of  our  sen- 
sations. 

By  confining  our  inquiry  to  this  particular  philosophical 
question,  we  arrive  at  the  two  results  indicated  above  :  (i)  that 
bodies  exist,  (2)  that  bodies  are  the  proximate  cause  of  our 
sensations.  This  will  receive  further  light  from  what  I  shall 
say  in  the  following  article. 

ARTICLE   XII. 

Reflexions  on  the  aboi'e  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  bodies, 

687.  To  know  if  corporeal  substances  exist,  we  must  first 
recall  to  mind  the  definition  of  substance. 

Substance,  I  have  said,  is  *  that  which  our  mind  sees 
before  it  in  its  first  concept  of  any  being.'  * 

On  this  definition,  we  may  make  the  following  obser- 
vations. 

(i)  For  a  thing  to  be  a  substance  it  is  not  necessary  that 
it  should  exist  independently  of  everything  else.  Were  this 
to  be  the  case,  there  would  be  no  created  substances  at  all ; 
for  these  can  only  exist  dependently  on  the  First  Cause.  A 
thing  is  entitled  to  the  name  of  substance,  provided  that  our 
mind  can  conceive  it  by  itself  alone.  Not  that  the  thing 
could,  in  point  of  fact,  exist  independently  of  its  First  Cause  ; 
but  when  made  to  exist,  it  has  a  certain  existence  of  its  own, 
and  this  suffices  to  render  it  thinkable  by  itself,  without  the 
necessity  of  any  other  element  entering  into  its  first  concept, 

(2)  It  follows  from  this,  that  a  thing  may  be  legitimately 

*  This    character   of    substance   is  that  in  virtue  of  which  a  being  is  what 

relative  to  our  mind,  but  it  is  founded  it   is,'  or    'Substance   is   the   abstract 

in  the  nature  of  the  thing  conceived.  specific  essence  considered  in  the  being 

My  other  definition   has  reference   to  relatively  to  its  full  specific  essence.* 
the  thing  itself,  namely,  '  Substance  is 
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called  a  substance^  although  it  be  not  such,  that  in  reflecting 
upon  it  we  cannot  demonstratively  prove  the  impossibility  of 
its  existing,  or  comprehend  it  fully  without  having  recourse 
to  the  knowledge  of  something  else,  e,  gr,  of  its  cause.  Un- 
doubtedly, as  I  have  said,  no  finite  thing  can  be  fully  com- 
prehended without  the  knowledge  of  its  First  Cause.  But 
this  is  no  hindrance  to  its  being  called  a  •'  substance  ' ;  because 
we  can  form  a  *  first  concept '  of  it,  see  it  by  itself  alone  the 
very  first  time  that  our  mind  looks  at  it,  without  our  being 
at  all  obliged  to  think  of  anything  beyond  it.  In  a  word, 
its  first  concept  is  independent  of  every  other  concept ;  it 
stands  before  us  as,  so  to  speak,  an  incommunicable  essence, 
and  mentally  distinct  from  all  others. 

I  have  already  observed,  that  if  we  give  the  word  substance 
a  more  extensive  meaning  than  is  attached  to  it  by  common 
usage,  we  open  the  way  to  false  reasonings  and  innumerable 
errors. 

688.  Bodies  are,  therefore,  substances,  because  so  soon  as 
our  mind  begins  to  turn  its  attention  to  them,  it  can  conceive 
them  by  themselves  alone,  quite  irrespectively  of  our  soul,  or 
of  God,  or  of  anything  else. 

Accidents,  on  the  contrary,  are  not  substances  because  we 
cannot  with  our  first  concept  think  them  by  themselves  alone, 
but  can  only  conceive  them  after  conceiving  another  thing 
conjoined  with  them,  that  is,  a  being  in  which  they  exist  and 
to  which  they  belong.  Now,  this  is  not  the  case  with  bodies, 
for  the  perception  of  them,  as  we  have  seen,  terminates  in 
them  and  calls  for  nothing  else  (515,  516). 

689.  The  defect  of  Berkeley's  theory,  therefore,  arose 
from  a  defective  analysis  of  sensation,  that  is,  from  not  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  two  elements  thereof — (i)  the  force 
which  acts  upon  us  (in  respect  of  which  we  are  passive),  and 
is  of  the  same  kind  in  all  sensations ;  (2)  the  various  terms 
and  effects  of  that  force,  I  mean  the  various  sensations  it 
causes  in  us. 

Both  these  things — the  force  and  its  various  effects — are 
felt  or  experienced  by  us ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  while 
the  force  is  felt  to  be  the  same  in  all  the  sensations  alike,  the 
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effects  are  felt  to  be  various,  according  to  the  different  media 
and  organs  in  and  through  which  it  acts  on  us. 

Now  since  the  variety  of  the  terms  and  effects  (the 
sensations  in  so  far  as  they  differ  from  one  another)  cannot 
be  intellectually  conceived  without  the  force  which  produces 
them;  and  since  (by  the  principle  of  cognition^  536,  483-485) 
that  force  is  not  thinkable  without  the  being  which  puts  it 
forth  ;  it  is  clear  that  we  have  already  arrived  at  'substance/ 
because  to  say  '  that  which  constitutes  a  being '  is  the  same 
as  saying  *  a  substance/ 

690.  To  sum  up,  therefore,  in  a  few  words  all  that  I  have 
said  concerning  the  origin  of  our  ideas  of  bodies  : — 

(i)  We  acquire  the  perception  of  bodies  through  that  act 
whereby  we  judge  that  they  subsist  (528). 

(2)  By  analysing  this  perception^  we  find  that  it  is  composed 
of  two  elements,  viz. : 

{a)  A  judgment  on  the  subsistence  of  the  particular 
body,  and 

{b)  The  idea  of  that  body. 

(3)  By  analysing  this  idea,  we  find  that  it  consists  of  three 
elements,  viz. : 

{a)  The  idea  of  existence,  because  we  cannot  intellectu- 
ally conceive  anything,  and  therefore  bodies,  except  by  think- 
ing their  existence,  thinking  them  as  beings. 

ip)  The  primary  determination  of  the  idea  of  existence, 
or  that  determination  which  is  necessary  to  constitute  the 
essence  (abstract  specific,  651)  of  what  is  called  body,  and 
without  which  therefore  the  idea  of  bodies  would  be  im- 
possible. This  determination  lies  in  that  force  or  enei^ 
which  is  equally  at  work  in  all  our  sensations. 

(c)  The  secondary  determinations,  or  the  sensible  quali- 
ties, which  are  so  many  powers,  into  which  that  one  force 
resolves  itself,  of  producing  different  kinds  of  sensations 
in  us. 

(4)  The  way  in  which  these  three  elements  comprised  in 
the  idea  of  body  come  to  be  in  our  mind,  is  as  follows  :— 

(fl)  The  idea  of  existence  is  in  us  by  nature. 

[b)  The  force  or  energy  which  acts  in  us  and  produces 
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our  various  sensations,  if  considered  apart  from  the  variety  of 
the  sensations,  is  a  mental  abstraction  (abstract  specific  essence^ 
651) ;  but  in  so  far  as  it  acts  in  us,  it  becomes  known  through 
our  consciousness  ;  and  might  therefore  be  termed  a  common 
sensoriumy  in  this  sense,  that  it  bears  witness  to  the  fact  of 
our  being  passive  in  every  sensation  alike. 

{c)  Lastly,  the   sensations   are  supplied  to  us  by  the 
external  organs  of  sense. 

We  have,  therefore,  in  us  all  the  faculties  that  are  neces- 
sary for  explaining  the  origin  of  the  perception  as  well  as  of 
the  idea  olbody\  because  we  have,  (i)  the  intellect  or  faculty 
of  the  abiding  intuition  of  existence  (first  element  of  the  idea 
of  body) ;  (2)  the  faculty  {common  sensoriiini)  which  perceives 
a  force  acting  in  us,  but  different  from  us,  and  which  there- 
fore constitutes  the  essence  called  body  (second  element)  ; 
(3)  the  five  external  sensories,  which  receive  the  sensations 
^hird  element) ;  (4)  lastly,  the  faculty  of  the  primitive  synthesis, 
or  judgment  by  which  we  aflSrm  that  what  we  conceive  in 
the  idea  of  body,  subsists. 

691.  Having  thus  pointed  out  the  faculties  which  put  us 
in  possession  of  the  several  elements  of  which  our  intellectual 
perception  of  bodies  is  composed,  we  must  now  explain  how 
we  join  these  elements  together. 

In  the  first  place,  the  sensations,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
various,  and  the  force  which  acts  in  us,  are  linked  together 
of  their  own  nature,  so  much  so  that  in  order  to  conceive 
this  force  apart  from  its  particular  term,  i.e.  from  this  or 
that  sensation,  we  must  make  use  of  abstraction :  neither 
can  the  energy  be  felt  by  itself  alone  without  the  sensation, 
for  it  is  the  sensation  itself  considered  in  its  general  concept 
of  an  action  done  in  but  not  by  us ;  whereas  the  same  sensa- 
tion viewed  in  its  entirety  as  it  stands  in  our  sense,  namely 
as  the  feeling  of  a  determinate  action,  is  what  I  have  else- 
where designated  as  coporeal  sensitive  perceptioft. 

Now  we  join  the  coporeal  sensitive  perception  with  the 
idea  of  existence  or  being  in  general,  by  virtue  of  the  principle 
of  cognition  which  involves  the  principle  of  substance.  This 
we  do  in  the  first  instance  through  the  same  act  whereby  we 
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judge  that  the  body  subsists,  namely,  through  the  intellectual 
perception  of  that  body  ;  which  perception,  to  state  it  briefly, 
takes  place  as  follows  : — 

We  are  intelligent  by  nature. 

As  such,  given  that  this  or  that  thing  acts  in  us,  we 
perceive  it  as  it  is,  viz.  as  a  being. 

The  corporeal  force  which  responds  to  the  essence  of 
bodies,  acts  in  us :  *  therefore  we  perceive  it  as  subsistent ; 
and  this  is  the  intellectual  perception  of  bodies. 

The  formation  of  our  ideas  of  bodies  generally  being  thus 
explained,  it  remains  that  we  also  explain  in  particular  how 
we  perceive,  first,  our  own  body,  and  then  the  bodies  outside 
of  us. 

'  For  this  reason    the  feeling  we  on  us ;  hence  to  the  first  cognition  we 

experience   of  bodies  is  a  substantial  acquire  of  bodies  the  name  oi perception 

feeling,  that  is  to  say,  we  feel  an  imme-  is  appropriately  given, 
diate  action  of  the  bodies  themselves 
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CHAPTER   III. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  IDEA  OF  OUR  OWN  BODY  AS  DIS- 
TINGUISHED FROM  EXTERNAL  BODIES,  BY  MEANS  OF 
THE  FUNDAMENTAL  FEELING  (SENTIMENTO  FONDA- 
MENTALE). 

692.  Bodies  exist :  they  are  substances  different  from 
God  and  from  us:  they  produce,  as  proximate  cause,  our 
sensations :  their  essence  consists  in  a  certain  energy  which 
acts  on  us  and  in  respect  of  which  we  are  passive ;  an  energy 
different  from  our  own  constitutes  a  different  existence : 
Berkeley  is  therefore  wrong  in  denying  corporeal  substances 
(672,  686). 

But  men  do  not  regard  bodies  merely  as  substances  which 
cause  corporeal  sensations.  They  attribute  to  them  other 
qualities  also,  namely,  extension,  form,  solidity,  mobility,  divi- 
sibility, in  short,  all  the  physical  and  chemical  properties 
which  bodies  exhibit  in  relation  to  one  another  and  in  relation 
to  us ;  but  particularly,  on  the  one  hand,  the  aptitude  to  be 
informed  with  life  when  a  body  is  suitably  united  with  a  spirit 
(668,  669),  and,  on  the  other,  the  aptitude  to  undergo  those 
modifications  which  tend  to  dissolve  that  union,  i>.  to  cause 
death,  or  else  those  modifications  which  give  us  pleasure, 
pain,  perceptions  of  colour,  taste,  sound,  &c.  It  becomes 
therefore  my  duty  to  explain  also  how  a  body  comes  to  be 
known  as  the  subject  of  all  these  properties  and  aptitudes ; 
and  this,  if  I  succeed  in  it,  will  involve  the  explanation  of  how 
we  form  the  ideas  of  the  various  qualities  which  are  generally 
ascribed  to  bodies. 

Here  the  reader  already  sees  how  from  the  purely  intel- 
lectual order  I  find  myself  brought  down  to  physical  nature, 

^"^^  what  a  vast  field  of  inquiry  is  thereby  opened  up,  since 

s  2 
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I  must  now  treat  of  life,  of  our  corporeal  fundamental  feeling, 
and  of  the  various  kinds  of  sensations  arising  therefrom,  in 
order  thus  to  complete  the  doctrine  concerning  the  ideas  of 
matter  and  body. 

ARTICLE  I. 

First  classification  of  the  qualities  we  observe  in  bodies, 

693.  Bodies  have  a  physical  felation  with  one  another  and 
with  our  spirit ;  and  the  facts  which  constitute  and  determine 
these  two  relations  are  known  by  observation. 

As  regards  the  physical  relation  of  bodies  with  one 
another,  observation  tells  us  that  when  bodies  are  found 
respectively  in  certain  positions,  various  changes  take  place 
in  them  according  to  uniform  laws.  This  aptitude  to  undergo 
modifications  or  changes  corresponding  to  the  respective 
positions,  constitutes  what  are  called  the  ntecJianicaly  physical^ 
and  cJiemical  properties  of  bodies. 

It  might  be  asked  whether  these  mechanical,  physical,  and 
chemical  properties — impulsion,  attraction,  affinity,  &c. — are 
real  forces  belonging  to  the  bodies  themselves,  so  that  the 
bodies  must  be  considered  as  the  true  causes  of  all  the  modi- 
fications to  which  they  are  subject. 

But  this  question  I  forbear  discussing,  as  it  is  foreign  to 
my  present  argument,  and  merely  allude  to  it,  lest  the  reader 
by  having  his  mind  preoccupied  therewith,  should  turn  aside 
from  the  main  point  now  in  hand.  We  do  not  here  seek  to 
know  whether  impulsion,  attraction,  cohesion,  aflSnity,  &c., 
be  or  be  not  true  forces,  but  we  seek  to  know  what  are  the 
true  facts  as  found  by  means  of  a  vigilant  observation.* 

694.  AH  these  facts  may  be  reduced  to  the  following 
formula:  *When  bodies  are  placed  in  certain  positions  relative 
to  one  another,  certain  changes  take  place  in  them  which, 
given  the  same  bodies  and  the  same  relative  positions,  are 
uniformly  the  same.'  ^ 

'  Nevertheless,  what  I  am  about  to  dition  could  only  consist  in  an  altera- 

say  will  throw  light  on  this  question  tion   in    the    relative  position  of   the 

also.  bodies ;  but  this  is  excluded  by  the  terms 

*  Should  there  enter  any  new  con-  of  the  formula.     I  assume  likewise  that 

dition  of  such  a  nature  as  to  change  there  is  no  action  of  spiritual  substances 

the  uniformity  of  the  result,  that  con-  intervening,  and  that  the   bodies  are 
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How  then  are  our  ideas  of  these  changes  formed  ?  What 
ideas  do  they  present  to  our  mind  ? 

I  answer :  every  change,  mechanical,  physical,  or  chemical, 
which  happens  in  bodies  owing  to  their  being-  placed  in 
certain  positions  relative  to  one  another,  is  only  conceived  by 
us  as  consisting,  (i)  either  in  the  body,  which  is  the  subject 
of  the  change,  having  acquired  an  aptitude  to  act  on  us  in  a 
new  way,  Le.  to  cause  in  us  interior  or  exterior  sensations 
different  from  those  which  it  caused  before;  or  (2)  in  its 
having  acquired  an  aptitude  to  modify  differently  another 
body  (which  modification  ultimately  reduces  itself  to  the 
different  aptitude  of  the  body  so  modified  to  act  on  our- 
selves). 

When  a  body  has  changed  colour,  taste,  hardness,  exten- 
sion, force,  in  short,  any  of  its  sensible  qualities,  this  simply 
means  that,  relatively  to  us,  the  aptitude  it  had  to  produce 
in  us  certain  sensations  has  been  exchanged  for  that  of  pro- 
ducing sensations  of  another  kind. 

But  when  a  body,  without  changing  its  sensible  qualities, 
happens  either  to  receive  some  new  property  or  aptitude,  or 
to  lose  some  of  those  it  had,  how  can  we  become  cognisant 
of  this  new  fact.^  Again,  only  by  means  of  our  senses. 
For  if  in  a  body  there  could  be  a  change  of  such  a  nature  as 
neither  immediately  nor  mediately  to  fall  under  our  senses, 
we  could  neither  perceive  it  with  them,  nor  think  nor  imagine 
nor  affirm  it* 

Keeping,  therefore,  simply  to  what  observation  tells  us, 
we  are  bound  to  say  that  no  changes  which  happen  in  a 
body  can  be  anything  relatively  to  us  unless  tliey  be  such 
as  to  fall  in  some  way  under  our  senses,  that  is,  produce 
some  effect,  some  action  on  them.  The  only  difference  to 
be  found  in  these  changes,  consists  in  this,  that  some  of  them 


considered  alone  in  their  mutual  rela-  of  the  narrator,  a  positive  knowledge 

tiuns.  of  it ;  or  else  it  would  be  something  of 

*  If  the  change  were  reported  to  us  which  we  never  had  sensible  experience, 

by  others,  either  it  would  be  something  and  then  we  could  have  nothing  but  a 

of  which  we  have  already  had  sensible  belief  that  a  certain  change  had  taken 

experience,  and  in  such  case  we  should  place,  and  our  knowledge  of  this  change 

have,  together  with  faith  in  the  word  would  be  purely  negative. 
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may  fall   under   our   senses   immediately,  and    others  only 
mediately. 

If  a  body  in  presence  of  another  body  changes  colour,  as 
for  instance  grass  and  foliage  are  made  to  look  green  when 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  light,  that  body  has  undergone 
a  change  which  reveals  itself  immediately  to  our  senses. 

If  we  magnetise  a  needle,  the  change  that  has  taken  place 
in  it  does  not  fall  immediately  under  our  senses,  because 
neither  by  touch  nor  sight  can  we  discover  in  it  any  differ- 
ence ;  and  even  if  we  could,  we  should  not  be  able  to  divine 
from  that  difference  the  property  which  the  needle  has 
acquired  of  pointing  to  the  north  or  of  attracting  iron.  We 
only  discover  these  properties  by  witnessing  their  effects. 
Now  to  witness  those  effects,  to  see  the  needle  turn  to  the 
north  or  attract  to  itself  a  quantity  of  iron  filings,  is  simply 
to  receive  a  certain  series  of  sensations,  which  we  did  not 
receive  from  it  while  yet  unmagnetised.  It  can  therefore 
be  said  with  truth,  that,  relatively  to  us,  the  magnetic  virtue 
newly  acquired  by  that  needle  reduces  itself  ultimately  to 
certain  aptitudes  to  produce  new  sensations  in  us.  And  this 
applies  also  to  every  kind  of  action  exercised  by  one  body 
on  another.  For,  even  supposing  that  in  a  given  series  of 
bodies  acting  the  one  on  the  other,  each  of  them  successively 
underwent  a  change,  all  these  changes  would  ultimately 
be  nothing  but  so  many  aptitudes  to  act  on  ourselves.  Let 
us  assume  that  only  the  last  of  these  bodies  acts  directly  on 
us.  This  alone  will  suffice  to  make  us  know  the  changes 
which  have  occurred  in  the  rest.  To  see  how  this  is,  we  will 
designate  these  bodies  by  the  letters  A.  B.  C.  D.  E.  F.  Z. 

The  change  undergone  by  Z,  and  which,  as  we  have  sup- 
posed, causes  it  to  act  on  us  in  a  new  kind  of  way,  might  be 
defined  as  follows :  '  This  change  consists  in  Z  having  lost 
the  aptitude  to  produce  in  us  one  series  of  sensations,  and 
acquired  the  aptitude  to  produce  another  series.' 

How,  on  the  other  hand,  should  we  define  the  change 
undergone  by  F }  We  could  only  define  it  thus :  '  The 
change  of  F  consists  in  having  acquired  the  aptitude  to  cause 
the  change  described  in  Z/    Th^  change  of  Z  is  known  to 
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us  by  what  we  experience  with  our  senses ;  but  the  change 
of  F  is  known  to  us  only  through  the  change  of  Z,  so  that  if, 
in  the  definition  of  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  F, 
we  should  wish  to  substitute  the  known  value  of  that  which 
has  occurred  in  Z,  our  formula  would  be  somewhat  cumber- 
some, yet,  as  I  think,  the  only  one  available,  namely :  '  The 
change  of  F  consists  in  having  acquired  the  aptitude  to  cause 
in  Z  such  a  change  as  took  away  from  Z  the  aptitude  to 
produce  one  series  of  sensations,  and  gave  it  the  aptitude  to 
produce  another  series/ 

In  a  similar  way,  we  could  not  define  the  change  of  E 
except  by  referring  to  that  of  F,  and  so  in  due  succession 
with  all  the  other  changes  back  to  that  of  A. 

Now,  of  all  these  changes,  that  of  Z  is  the  only  one  known 
to  us  by  its  immediate  self:  the  others  are  known  only 
mediately,  that  is,  as  causes,  first,  second,  third,  &c.,  of  that 
one ;  so  that  whatever  we  can  know  respecting  the  properties 
which  bodies  have  of  modifying  one  another,  resolves  itself 
into  the  aptitude  they  have  acquired  to  modify  us.  By 
knowing  the  modification  actually  felt  by  us,  we  know  the 
aptitude  which  produces  it ;  and  the  knowledge  of  this  apti- 
tude leads  us  to  infer  the  causes  which  have,  more  or  less 
remotely,  produced  it/ 

It  is  clear  from  all  this  that,  so  far  as  observation  (our 
only  guide  here)  deposes,  all  the  mechanical,  physical  and 
chemical  qualities  or  properties  which  constitute  the  relation 
of  bodies  with  one  another,  are,  in  ultimate  analysis,  nothing 
but  powers  to  modify  us,  to  produce  sensations  in  us  ;  ^  since 
all  the  ideas  which  we  have,  or  can  have  of  these  qualities  or 
properties  are,  in  ultimate  analysis,  reduced  to  different  im- 
pressions which  bodies  make  on  us,  and  to  the  different  sen- 
sations they  cause  in  us  by  those  impressions  ;  for  we  do  not 


*  This  our  knowledge  of  the  cor- 
poreal aptitudes  or  forces,  derived  from 
the  experience  we  have  of  their  action 
on  us,  is  the  first  knowledge  we  can 
have  of  them  ;  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  we  may  not,  by  subsequently 
reasoning  on  this  same  knowledge, 
deduce  other  truths  concerning  bodies. 


All  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  the  first  or 
experimental  knowledge  is  the  bcLsis  of 
all  the  reasonings  we  afterwards  make 
respecting  corporeal  qualities. 

*  This  does  not  take  away  from  the 
sensations  that  extra- subjectivity  which 
I  have  already  spoken  of,  and  shall  ex- 
plain more  hilly  in  due  course. 
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conceive  in  bodies  any  powers,  mechanical,  physical  or 
chemicali  except  such  as  modify  us,  or  else  modify  and 
change  other  powers  of  a  similar  nature. 

Consequently,  the  great  point  in  the  question  now  en- 
gaging our  attention  is,  to  examine  well  the  relation  which 
bodies  have  with  ourselves.  For  if  the  origin  of  the  ideas  of 
the  sensible  qualities  revealed  by  this  relation  is  explained, 
the  origin  of  the  ideas  of  the  other  sensible  qualities  is  also 
explained  ;  because,  to  say  it  once  more,  the  latter  qualities 
are  all  referable  to  the  former. 


ARTICLE  II. 

Classification  of  the  corporeal  qualities  which  constitute  the  immediate 

relation  of  bodies  with  our  spirit. 

695.  In  describing  the  relation  of  bodies  with  one  another, 
I  have  not  entered  on  difficult  questions ;  I  have  kept  purely 
and  simply  to  facts.  In  coming  now  to  speak  of  the  relation 
which  bodies  have  with  us,  I  purpose  to  follow  the  same  rule, 
not  to  exceed  by  never  so  little  the  limits  of  observation.  I 
beg  the  reader  to  take  note  of  this,  lest  he  might  expect 
to  find  in  my  argument  that  which  is  advisedly  excluded 
from  it. 

In  this  part,  however,  observation  takes  me  further  than 
it  did  in  respect  of  the  relation  of  bodies  with  one  another. 
Here,  we  ourselves  are  one  of  the  terms  of  the  relation  in 
question  ;  and  as  regards  ourselves  our  observation  can  go 
deeper,  since  the  facts  which  take  place  within  us  are  testified 
to  us  by  consciousness.  Hence,  if  simple  observation  was 
unable  to  tell  us  whether  bodies  are  the  true  causes  of  those 
modifications  which,  given  certain  relative  positions,  are  seen 
to  take  place  in  them,  it  can,  on  the  contrary,  enable  us  to 
discern  between  those  actions  which  are  our  own  and  those 
which  are  not  so. 

696.  The  relation,  then,  of  bodies  with  us,  as  made  known 
by  observation,  is  of  three  distinct  kinds,  namely — 

First:  an  intimate  conjunction  of  our  sensitive  principle 
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with  a  body  which  becomes  its  term  (matter) ;  and  this  forms 
what  I  call  life} 

Second  :  a  fundamental  feeling'^  which  springs  from  that 
first  conjunction,  that  is,  from  life,  and  by  which  we  habitually 
feel  all  the  sensitive  parts  of  our  body.^ 

Third :  the  aptitude  which  the  sensitive  parts  of  our  body 
have  of  being  modified  in  certain  ways,  to  which  correspond 
in  us  various  kinds  of  external  sensations,  and  in  these  the 
perception  of  bodies  external  to  our  own. 

697.  Now  the  connexion  or  relation  of  external  bodies 
with  us,  according  to  the  idea  we  have  of  it,  consists  precisely 
in  their  aptitude  to  modify  the  sensitive  parts  of  our  body, 
and  hence  to  produce  in  us  a  variety  of  sensations. 


ARTICLE    III. 
Distinction  between  life  and  the  fundamental  feeling. 

698.  First  of  all  I  must  make  clear  the  things  I  have  just 
said  :  then  I  must  prove  them. 

To  make  them  clear,  I  shall  begin  by  fixing  with  precision 
the  difference  between  life  and  that  habitual  and  fundamental 
feeling  which  springs  from  it. 

I  have  said  that  life  consists  in  an  intimate  conjunction, 
unique  of  its  kind,  of  spirit  with  matter,  in  virtue  of  which 
conjunction   matter    becomes  the  permanent   term   of   the 


'  I  mean  animal  life, 

*  The  reader  will  find  later  on  the 
proofs  of  what  I  here  assert. 

'  It  is  generally  admitted  that  our 
body  is  composed  of  sensitive  and  in- 
sensitive parts.  I  hold  that  the  nerves 
are  the  sensitive  parts.  The  experi- 
ments made  by  Albert  Haller  in  Ger- 
many, and  repeated  and  confirmed  by 
Leopoldo  Caldani  in  Italy,  are  well 
known.  These  able  physicists,  sinking 
their  natural  feelings  in  the  desire  to 
benefit  mankind,  subjected  to  very  pain- 
ful anatomical  operations  a  great  num- 
ber of  living  animals,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain which  parts  of  the  animal  body 
were  sensitive  and  which  were  not.  Sub- 
sequently, other  physicists  introduced 
such  expressions  as  vital  contractUUy^ 
vital  forci^  &c.,  in  their  attempts  to 


establish  the  belief  that  in  all  parts  of 
the  body  there  is,  together  with  life,  a 
certain  latent  sensitivity.  But  Michele 
Araldi,  referring  to  Haller's  distinc- 
tion between  the  sensitive  parts,  says : 
'Whoever  does  not  hold  fast  to  this 
distinction,  but  listens  instead  to  the 
vain  systems  that  are  abroad,  will  find 
himself  involved  in  darkness  and  will 
fall  inevitably  into  many  errors  '  (See 
Saggio  diun*  errata  di  cut  sembrano 
bisognoH  alcuni  libri  elementari  delle 
naturali  scienze^  &c.,  Milano,  Stam- 
peria  Reale,  181 2,  p.  53). 

I  cannot  enter  into  this  question  at 
present.  It  suffices  for  me,  that  the 
nerves,  when  stimulated  in  a  certain 
way,  show  unmistakable  signs  of  sensi- 
tivity, while  the  other  parts  do  not. 
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sensitive  principle  ;  so  that  these  two  things  make  together  one 
only  subject  (siipposituni)} 

To  be  convinced  that  life  is  not  the  same  as  feelingy  or  at 
least  not  the  feeling  which  is  observable  by  us,  but  that  this 
feeling  is  an  effect  of  life,  it  is  enough  to  consider  that  all  the 
parts  of  our  body,  so  long  as  we  are  alive  and  in  good  health, 
have  life  in  them,  and  are,  each  according  to  its  condition, 
conjoined  with  us  in  the  way  which  is  necessary  to  entitle  that 
union  to  be  called  life :  hence  all  the  animal  parts  perform 
the  vital  acts  suitable  to  them,  the  chief  of  which  are  nutri- 
tion, heat,  vital  motion — whence  incorruption — and  the  apti- 
tude to  perform  their  respective  functions. 

On  the  contrary,  the  feeling  of  which  I  speak  resides  not  in 
all,  but  only  in  certain  parts  which  I  include  under  the  name 
of  nerves ;  without  thereby  wishing  to  enter  into  physiological 
controversies  foreign  to  my  argument.^ 

699.  To  enable  us  to  form  a  clear  concept  of  the  sensitive 
body,  the  following  imaginary  description  may  be  of  service. 
Let  us  imagine,  that  we  see  before  us  a  human  body,  but  in 
such  a  state  that  the  bones,  tendons,  membranes,  cartilages, 
the  cellular  tissue,  in  short,  all  the  non-sensitive  parts,  have 
been  removed  from  it,  and  that  nothing  is  left  except  that 
admirable  network  of  nerve-filaments  which  run  in  and  out  in 
all  directions,  and  are  so  interlaced  as  to  envelope  the  entire 
mass,  themselves  terminating  (after  they  have  been  variously 
knotted  together  at  the  joints  and  ganglions)  in  the  brain 
and  the  spinal  marrow.  Let  us  also  suppose,  that  this  stu- 
pendous and  most  complicated  nerve-structure,  with  its  every 
part  just  in  its  own  proper  place,  is  by  some  divine  virtue,  or 
rather  by  the  force  of  our  imagination  which  so  pictures  it, 
made  to  stand  up  erect  and  rigid,  as  though  it  were  of  iron  or 
of  steel.  Now  what  we  have  thus  before  us  is  the  sensitive 
body,  which,  when  vitally  conjoined  with  us,  enables  us  to 

'  I  do  not  here  intend  to  give  a  de-  believe  that  there  some  anomalies  in 

scription  of  this  union  ;  it  suffices  to  this  law  ;  but,  as  I  said  before,  it  suf- 

designate  it  by  a  proper  word  which  fices  for  my  present  purpose  that  in  the 

prevents  its  being  confounded  with  any  human    body,   given    certain    circum- 

other  kind  of  union.  stances,  and  at  certain  moments,  some 

*  Some  physiologists  would  have  us  parts  aie  sensitive  and  others  not. 
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receive  sensations,  and  moreover,  as  I  verily  believe,  is  itself 
habitually  and  uniformly  felt  by  us  with  a  fundamental  and 
innate  feeling.  Owing,  however,  to  its  being  evenly  diffused 
throughout  the  whole  sensitive  body,  unchanging,  and  con- 
natural with  us,  it  is  very  difficult  of  advertence,  so  much  so 
that  oftentimes  even  philosophers  seem  to  know  as  little 
about  it  as  if  it  did  not  exist.  The  case  is  different  as  regards 
the  changes  which  take  place  in  this  feeling,  I  mean  as  regards 
sensations.  These,  being  neither  universal  nor  constant,  but 
partial,  accidental,  irregular,  transient  and  more  or  less  vivid, 
easily  attract  attention. 

700.  I  must  now  therefore  examine,  (i)  How  our  sensitive 
body,  the  seat  of  this  fundamental  feeling,  is  felt  by  us ;  (2) 
How  we  come  intellectually  to  perceive  the  external  bodies 
which  touch  and  excite  our  sensitive  body. 

And  since,  as  we  have  seen,  bodies  are  perceived,  both  as 
substances  which  cause  sensations  in  us,  and  as  the  subjects 
of  the  corporeal  qualities,  it  will  be  my  duty,  (i)  to  apply  in 
particular  to  sensitive  bodies,  as  well  as  to  those  which  are 
not  sensitive  but  only  sensible,  what  I  said  above  respecting 
the  manner  of  perceiving  corporeal  substances  in  general ; 
(2)  to  treat  of  both  these  classes  of  bodies,  considered  as  the 
subjects  of  the  qualities  hereinbefore  mentioned,  and  which 
are  either  sensible  or  reducible  to  the  sensible  (393,  694). 

ARTICLE    IV. 

Two  ways  of  percehing  our  own  body;  the  one  subjective  and  the  other 

extrasubjective, 

701.  In  the  first  place,  I  would  observe,  that  our  body  (I 
always  mean  that  part  which  in  respect  of  us  is  sensitive)  is 
perceived  in  two  ways,  viz. 

(i)  Like  all  external  bodies,  by  the  sight,  the  touch,  in 
short  the  five  sensories.  When  I  perceive  my  body  as  acting 
on  my  sensorial  organs,  I  do  not  then  perceive  it  in  so  far  as 
it  is  itself  sensitive  (mark  this,  reader,  for  it  is  a  point  of  the 
greatest  importance),  but  I  only  perceive  it  as  I  do  any  ex- 
ternal body  falling  under  my  senses,  and  producing  sensations 
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in  them.  One  part  of  my  body  perceives  another,  and  that  is 
all.  It  is  the  same  as  when  an  anatomist  perceives  the  nerves 
of  the  animal  he  is  dissecting,  which  nerves  are  sentient,  not  to 
the  anatomist  himself,  but  only  to  the  being  whose  they  are. 

(2)  We  perceive  our  body  through  that  fufidatnental  and 
universal  feeling  whereby  we  feel  the  existence  of  life  in  us 
(a  feeling  testified  by  consciousness,  as  will  be  seen  more  clearly 
later  on),  and  through  the  modifications  which  the  same  feel- 
ing receives  from  adventitious  and  particular  sensations. 

These  two  ways  of  perceiving  our  sensitive  body,  may  be 
appropriately  designated  by  the  terms  subjective  and  extra- 
subjective. 

By  being  perceived  in  the  first  way,  i,e,  through  the  funda- 
mental feeling  which  springs  from  life,  our  body  is  felt  as 
forming  one  thing  with  us  ;  so  that,  in  virtue  of  its  individual 
union  with  our  spirit,  it  becomes  part  of  the  sentient  subject. 
Hence  one  may  say  with  truth,  that  we  feel  it  as  consentient. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  we  perceive  our  body  in  the 
second  way,  that  is,  as  we  perceive  the  external  bodies  which 
act  on  our  sensitive  organs,  then,  like  all  of  them,  it  is  outside 
the  sentient  subject,  and  quite  another  thing  from  our  sensitive 
powers.  We  do  not  feel  it  any  longer  in  so  far  as  it  is  co- 
sentient,  but  only  in  its  external  data,  i,e,  in  so  far  as  it  has 
the  aptitude  to  make  an  impression  on  our  sensitivity. 

This  distinction  between  the  subjective  and  the  extrasub- 
jective  way  of  perceiving  our  body  should  be  well  grasped ; 
because  on  it  will  depend  in  great  part  the  doctrines  I  have 
still  to  expound  in  this  connexion. 

ARTICLE    V. 

The  SUBJECTIVE  way  of  perceiving  our  body  is  twofold,  namely,  one 
through  the  fundamental  feeling,  and  the  other  through  the 
MODIFICATIONS  of  that  feeling, 

702.  Again,  the  subjective  way  of  perceiving  our  body  is 
twofold. 

We  perceive  the  sensitive  parts  of  our  body  subjectively, 
(i)  by  Mht  fundamental  feeling  already  referred  to;  (2)  by  the 
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modifications  that  feeling  undergoes  on  occasion  of  the  im- 
pressions made  on  the  nerves  : — 

703.  The  means  to  discover  the  second  subjective  way  of 
perceiving  our  body,  is  by  accurately  analysing  our  external 
sensations :  we  thus  find,  that  in  each  of  them  there  are  two 
distinct  elements,  namely  : — 

(i)  The  change  produced  in  the  corporeal  sensitive  organ, 
which  is  therefore  felt  by  us,  for  the  time  being,  in  a  new 
mode.  This  is  the  same  as  to  say  that  the  fundamental 
feeling  suffers  a  modification. 

(2)  The  sense-perception  of  the  external  body  which  has 
acted  on  us. 

Let  us  see  this  exemplified  in  the  sense  of  touch. 

If  we  rub  the  back  of  our  hand  with  any  rough-faced 
material,  we  feel  two  things  simultaneously,  i.e.  the  hand  and 
the  superficies  applied  to  the  hand.  The  first  of  these  things 
is  what  I  have  called  modification  of  tJte  fundamental  feeling 
we  have  of  our  body ;  the  second  is  the  sense-perception  of  that 
rough  superficies. 

704.  This  duplex  nature  of  our  external  sensations  is  never 
sufficiently  insisted  upon.  But  all  that  I  require  in  this  place, 
is  to  point  out  the  relation  which  these  two  simultaneous  and 
always  conjoined  feelings,  included  in  every  one  of  the  sensa- 
tions I  speak  of,  have  with  each  other. 

I  say,  then,  that  if  the  sensation  we  experience  when  a 
change  takes  place  in  our  corporeal  organ  *  is  simply  a  modi- 
fication of  our  fundamental  feeling,  the  sefise-perception  which 
accompanies  that  sensation,  is,  on  the  contrary,  an  entirely 
different  thing.  It  indeed  arises  on  occasion  of  that  change 
and  of  that  sensation,  but,  between  the  sensation  (subjective) 
and  the  sense-perception  (extrasubjective),  we  cannot  discover 
any  necessary  connexion  as  cause  and  effect ;  although,  as  I 
shall  show  in  its  proper  place,  we  can  prove  that  both  these 
things  are  alike  due  to  one  and  the  same  cause. 

'  The  change  which  takes  place  in  the  changes  which  occur  in  it.     One 

our  sensitive  organ  is  not,  itself,  a  sen-  must  not,  therefore,  confound  the  phy- 

sation ;  but,  given  that  change,  a  sen-  sical  impression  made  on  the  organ 

sation  arises  in  us,  because  the  organ  is  with  the  sensation  we   instantly  ex- 

habitually  felt  by  us  in  whatever  state  perience  on  occasion  of  that  impression, 
it  happens  to  be :  hence  we  also  feel 
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ARTICLE  VL 

Explanation  of  sensation  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  modification  of  the  funda- 
mental feeling  we  have  of  our  body, 

705.  But  what  do  I  mean  by  saying  that  the  sensation  we 
experience  on  occasion  of  a  change  taking  place  in  our  bodily 
organ  is  simply  a  mode  of  the  fundamental  feeling  we  have 
of  life  ? 

The  way  in  which  I  think  this  fact  ought  to  be  conceived 
is  as  follows  : — 

By  the  fundamental  feeling  of  life,  we  feel  all  the  sensitive 
parts  of  our  body :  this  feeling  begins  with  our  life  and  goes 
on  continuously  to  the  end  of  it. 

What,  then,  do  we  feel  by  this  feeling  ?  What  is  its 
matter  ? 

Its  matter  consists  of  the  sensitive  parts  of  our  body.  As 
therefore  it  is  natural  for  us  to  feel  these  sensitive  parts,  so  it 
is  natural  that  we  should  feel  them  in  that  state  in  which  they 
are. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  follows  that  if  any  change  takes 
place  in  their  state^  there  must  necessarily  be  a  corresponding 
change  in  the  feeling  we  have  of  them. 

706.  The  activity  of  the  said  fundamental  feeling,  then,  is 
one,  always  the  same,  always  on  the  alert  and  ever  prepared 
to  feel  the  state^  whatever  it  be,  of  our  sensitive  body.  Con- 
sequently, all  the  changes  which  happen  in  our  bodily  organism 
must  be  perceived  by  us  through  that  self-same  fundamental 
and  primal  act  of  feeling:  and  the  modifications  by  which 
this  becomes  affected  on  occasion  of  the  changes  produced  in 
the  organism,  constitute  the  first  of  the  two  elements  whereof 
our  adventitious  sensations,  caused  (I  now  assume  this  with 
the  common  opinion)  by  the  impinging  of  external  bodies  on 
our  own,  are,  as  I  have  said,  the  result. 

One  and  the  same  activity,  therefore,  perceives  our  body 
as  well  in  the  first  and  substantial  way  as  in  the  second  and 
accidental.  The  primal  feeling,  and  its  adventitious  modifica- 
tions, are  two  facts  ;  whence  I  deduce,  that  our  spirit,  in  the 
very  first  moment  of  its  being  individually  conjoined  with  an 
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animal  body,  must  also  emit  from  itself  a  certain  energy 
whereby  it  embraces,  so  to  speak,  its  body  and  mixes  itself  up 
with  it,  and  so  feels  it,  and  continues  thenceforth  to  feel  it 
without  interruption  (while  the  vital  union  lasts)  in  whatever 
actuation^  or  state  it  may  be  found.  Hence,  as  often  as  that 
body  with  which  the  spirit  is  so  closely  united  happens  to 
undergo  a  change  by  the  action  of  an  external  force,  the  result 
must  be,  that  one  mode  is  withdrawn  from  the  sensitive 
activity  of  the  spirit,  and  anotlier  mode  substituted  in  its 
place ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  activity  of  the  primal  or 
fundamental  feeling  must  also  suffer  a  modification,  not  indeed 
on  its  own  account,  but  because,  without  any  action  on  its  part, 
an  alteration  has  been  made  in  the  matter  wherein  it  necessarily 
terminates.  The  same  thing  happens  here  as  when  I  keep  my 
eyes  fixed  upon  a  scene  that  changes  while  I  am  looking  at 
it.  The  effect  of  this  change  is,  that  although  the  application 
of  my  gazing  activity  remains  the  same  all  through,  the 
objects  I  see  are  continually  varying.  Even  so  with  the 
activity  of  our  fundamental  feeling  ;  it  is  always  the  same,  in 
the  first  state  of  our  body,  in  all  the  actuations  and  states 
which  supervene  in  it,  and  in  all  the  partial  modifications  of 
its  sensories. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

Explanation  of  sefisation  in  so  far  as  it  is  perceptive  of  external  bodies, 

707.  When  the  nerves  have  all  the  conditions  necessary 
for  sensitivity,*  they  feel  in  whatever  part  they  happen  to  be 
duly  impressed  or  affected  by  external  bodies. 

In  saying  that  the  sensitive  power  of  the  soul  is  diffused 
throughout  the  whole  sensitive  body,  and  that  therefore  the 
soul  is,  by  this  its  power,  present  to  all  the  parts  of  the  body, 
my  object  is  simply  to  state  the  fact  as  presented  to  us  by 
observation,  and  not  to  lay  down  any  theory.* 


*  One  of  these  conditions  is  com- 
munication with  the  brain  ;  when  this 
is  interrupted  the  or^an  ceases  to  feel. 

'  Galluppi  descnbes  this  fact  in  a 
similar  manner,  thus :  *  I  say  that  the 
6oul  is  intimately  united  with  and 
present  to  the  whole  body'   {Saggio 


JUoso^co  sulla  critica  delta  cofwschtza 
&c.  (Lib.  II.  c.  vi.  §  112).  Then 
he  goes  on  to  state  that  the  mode  of 
this  union  is  incomprehensible.  Now 
concerning  this  decision  of  Galluppi  I 
would  observe,  that  the  exact  knowledge 
of  the  fact  is  knowledge  quite  sufficient 
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Now  if  the  sensitive  faculty  has  a  primal  and  essential  act 
(fundamental  feeling)  which  extends  to  all  the  sensitive  parts 
of  our  body,  this  faculty  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  the  soul 
present  in  it,  must  of  necessity  experience  a  certain  violence 
(I  mean  a  passivity)  when  the  sensitive  parts  are  made  to 
suffer  a  change  by  the  action  of  a  body  external  to  ours. 

The  perception  of  this  passivity,  which  the  sensitive  soul 
has  in  a  given  manner  determined  by  the  quality  of  the  sensa- 
tion, is  the  sense-perception  of  bodies,  as  I  have  already  ex- 
plained (674). 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

Difference  between  our  own  body  and  the  bodies  extemcU  to  us, 

708.  If  the  observations  I  have  offered  thus  far  are  correct, 
it  must  be  conceded  that  our  spirit  is  affected  by  two  different 
forces,  namely,  that  which  causes  in  us  the  fundamental  and 
vital  feeling,  and  that  which  modifies  and  alters  the  matter  of 
this  feeling,  and  produces  the  subjective  sensation  and,  simul- 
taneously with  it,  the  corporeal  perception. 

Now,  according  to  the  definition  I  have  given,  the  essence 
of  body  consists  in  a  certain  action  *  which  we  feel  as  being 
done  in  us,  in  an  energy  relatively  to  which  we  are  passive, 
and  which  our  mind  perceives  as  a  being  acting  on,  but  dif- 
ferent from,  us  (674-684). 

If  then  we  experience  two  species  of  feelings,  if  we  feel 
affected  by  two  different  actions,  two  different  enei^ies,  there 
evidently  exist  two  species  of  bodies,  namely,  our  own  body 
and  bodies  external  to  us. 

Thus  the  existence  of  these  two  species  of  bodies  is  proved 
by  the  fact  of  our  consciousness.^      It  has  therefore  all  the 


of  the  union  itself,  as  will  be  seen  from 
what  I  shall  say  when  coming  to  de- 
scribe this  fact,  and  all  that  I  shall  then 
submit  will  be  directed  to  setting  forth 
how  the  said  fact  takes  place,  and  no- 
thing more. 

*  See  the  next  note  but  one  (Trans- 
lators). 

•  It  was  necessary  to  define  in  what 
the  first  and  substantial  difference  be- 
tween our  body  and  the  bodies  outside  of 
us  consists,  and  I  have  found  it  in  this, 


that  our  body  is  perceived  9&  co-sentient 
with  us,  whereas  external  bodies  are 
perceived  only  as  forces  different  from 
ourselves.  To  justify  this  difference,  I 
have  had  no  further  need  than,  (i)  to 
appeal  to  the^^/ of  consciousness,  which 
carries  its  own  proof ;  for  to  sayy&r/,  is 
the  same  as  to  say  thing  beyond  question" 
'«<§;;  (2)  to  apply  the  theory  oi perception 
which  I  had  already  expounded  (528- 
536),  and  the  principles  of  substance  and 
causation  (567-569). 
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certainty  of  a  fact;  and  no  one,  not  even  the  Sceptic,  denies 
the  fact  of  consciousness. 


But  our  own  body,  like  external 
bodies,  can  be  perceived  also  as  extra- 
subjective.  Now  if  we  perceive  our 
body  as  an  extras ubjective  term  of  our 
sensitive  faculty,  we  can  also  discover 
other  differences,  secondary  but  im- 
portant, between  it  and  those  bodies. 
But  this  mode  of  distinguishing  our 
body,  considered  as  extrasubjective, 
from  external  bodies,  presupposes  the 
real  existence  of  an  extrasidtjective  term 
of  the  said  faculty,  of  which,  however, 
I  had  no  need  when  distinguishing  our 
body  from  the  others,  on  the  substantial 
ground  that,  whilst  the  former  b  subject^ 
the  latter  are  extrasubject. 

In  the  extrasubjective  perception  of 
our  body  as  well  as  of  external  ones,  I 
have  noted  three  differences,  which  in- 
dicate that  these  two  classes  of  bodies 
are  distinct  each  from  each.  Galluppi 
describes  these  differences  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner. 

First  difference  :  *  If  with  your  right 
hand  glowing  with  warmth  you  touch 
the  left  which  is  cold,  you  will  find  the 
same  Me  in  both  ;  you  are  conscious 
that  the  Ego  who  has  the  sensation  of 
warmth  in  the  right  hand  is  the  very 
same  who  feels  the  cold  in  the  left ;  the 
identical  Ego  therefore  seems  to  you  to 
exist  in  the  one  hand  as  well  as  in  the 
other.  But  if  with  one  of  your  hands 
you  touch,  for  example,  a  ball  of  iron, 
you  will  feel  the  Me  in  the  hand,  but 
not  in  the  ball ;  the  Ego  therefore  does 
not  seem  to  you  to  exist  in  the  ball,  and 
this  body  seems  extraneous  thereto. 
The  contact  of  the  two  hands  gives  you 
two  sensations ;  the  contact  with  the 
ball  only  one.  The  Ego  regards  as  parts 
of  his  own  body  the  right  hand  no  less 
than  the  left,  because  he  is  conscious  of 
feeling  in  both  alike  ;  and  he  regards  the 
ball  of  iron  as  an  extenmlbodyt  because 
he  b  conscious  of  feeling  M^ball,  but  not 
of  feeling  in  the  ball.  The  Ego  there- 
fore regards  2A  his  own  that  body  which 
he  feels,  and  in  which  it  also  seems  to 
him  that  he  feels  or  exists  ;  and  he  re- 
gards as  external  that  body  which  he 
feels,  but  in  which  it  does  not  seem  to 
him  that  he  feels  or  exists/ 

Second  differettce  :  *  If  you  will  that 
yoilr  arm  move,  it  moves  immediately. 
But  if  you  will  that  the  ball  of  iron 
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move,  it  does  not  move  by  your  simply 
willing  it :  to  make  it  move,  you  must 
apply  your  hand  to  it  first.  Therefore 
i\iQ  Ego  regards  as  his  own  that  bcxly  in 
which  he  can  produce  motion  immedi- 
ately by  his  will  alone  ;  and  he  will  re- 
gard as  external  that  body  for  producing 
motion  in  which  he  requires  something 
besides  the  will.* 

Third  differettce :  *  You  may  have  the 
ball  of  iron  removed,  so  that  it  can  no 
longer  be  seen  by  you  or  act  on  your 
senses.  But  you  never  can  part  with 
that  body  which  you  call  your  own  ;  it 
is  impossible  for  you  to  withdraw  your- 
self from  its  action,  at  least  while  you 
are  awake.  Therefore  the  Ego  regards 
as  hisaivn,  that  body  which  is  incessantly 
present  to  him,  and  as  external,  that 
body  which  can  cease  to  be  present  to, 
and  modify  him  '  {EUmcnti  di  filosoliay 
&c.,  vol.  iii.  c.  iii.  §  29). 

From  these  observations  (Jallui)pi 
concludes  that  our  l)ody  can  be  dis- 
tinguished from  external  bodies  by 
means  of  the  two  senses  of  sight  and 
touch.  But  the  sight  and  the  touch 
perceive  extrasuhjcctri'ely.  I  do  not 
content  myself  with  proving  that  these 
two  terms  of  sight  and  touch  -our  own 
body  and  external  bodies— difCcr  the  one 
from  the  other ;  I  show  moreover  that 
our  body  is  also  an  appurtenance  of  the 
sentient  sub/ect,  while  the  other  bodies 
are  purely  extrasubjective  :  herein  lies 
the  principal  difference  between  the 
two. 

Nevertheless,  the  three  facts  adduced 
by  Galluppi  may  very  well  serve  also  for 
marking  the  distinction  between  a  sub- 
ject and  an  extrasubjectf  provided  they 
are  used  and  analysed  with  this  par- 
ticular intent. 

In  truth,  in  the  first  of  them  the  hand 
feels  itself  sentient  :  here  we  have  sub- 
/ect.  The  ball  of  iron  does  not  feel  itself, 
but  is  only  felt :  here  we  have  a  some- 
thing extraneous  to  the  subject. 

In  the  second,  the  motion  which  I 
give  to  my  hand  by  the  act  of  my  will, 
can  be  ascertained  by  me  not  only 
through  the  sight  and  the  touch,  but 
also  and  principally  through  my  interior 
feeling  and  consciousness :  here  we  have 
the  subject.  On  the  contrary,  I  do  not 
clearly  ascertain  the  motion  caused  by 
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It  will  be  seen  therefore,  that  in  making  out  the  existence 
of  these  bodies  I  do  not  rely  on  reasoning,  but  on  observation 
alone ;  even  as  I  do  not  exceed  the  limits  of  observation  in 
my  definition  of  their  nature,  contenting  myself  with  placing 
it  in  a  certain  energy  *  which  we  feel  acting  on  us  while  at 
the  same  time  we  are  conscious  of  not  being  ourselves  its 
authors. 

709.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  still  remains  that  it  is  a  very 
difficult  matter  to  observe  the  fundamental  feeling  we  have  of 
our  sensitive  body.  It  seems  therefore  desirable  that  I  should 
now  try  to  remove  this  difficulty,  not  indeed  by  demonstrat- 
ing the  existence  of  that  feeling  through  reasoning  (which 
would  be  contrary  to  the  method  I  have  prescribed  to  myself 
in  these  inquiries),  but  by  adding  to  what  I  have  said  some 
considerations  calculated  to  assist  the  reader  in  reflecting  on 
himself  in  the  manner  necessary  to  gain  distinct  advertence  of 
a  mode  of  corporeal  feeling  which,  its  great  importance  not- 
withstanding, has  escaped  the  notice  of  so  many  philosophers. 

ARTICLE  IX. 
A  description  of  t/te  fundamental  feeling. 

710.  First  of  all,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  (and  this 
point  can  never  be  sufficiently  insisted  upon)  the  existence  in 
us  of  a  feeling  from  the  advertence  which  we  give  to  it. 

We  may  very  well  experience  a  sensation  or  a  feeling 
without  reflecting  on  and  therefore  being  conscious  of  it. 
Now,  given  this  case,  we  should  not  be  in  a  position  to  say  to 
ourselves  that  we  have  that  sensation  or  feeling;  nay,  if  we 
did  not  know  how  to  advert  thereto,  we  might  persistently 


me  in  the  ball  of  iron,  except  through 
the  sight  and  the  touch  :  here  we  have 
a  something  extraneous  to  the  subject. 

In  the  third,  I  feel  my  l)ody  as  part 
of  myself  wherever  I  go  with  it,  not 
because  I  see  or  touch  it,  but  chiefly 
through  an  interior  consciousness  :  here 
we  have  the  subject.  The  removal  of 
external  bodies,  on  the  contrary,  is  not 
ascertained  by  me  except  through  the 
touch  or  the  other  senses ;  which  causes 


me  to  know  that  they  are  purely  extra- 
subjective  terms  of  my  sensitive  powers. 
'  I  say  a  certain  energy,  and  not  any 
kind  of  energy ;  because,  as  I  have 
already  observed,  the  corporeal  force 
has  characters  proper  to  itself,  which 
determine  it,  and  distinguish  it  from  all 
other  species  of  force.  About  this,  how- 
ever, I  shall  have  to  make  further  in- 
vestigation. 
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deny  it  This  fact  was  noted  by  Leibnitz,  but  entirely  escaped 
the  attention  of  Locke  and  a  great  many  other  writers 
(288-292). 

When  therefore  I  hear  a  person  say :  '  I  have  never  yet 
been  conscious,  nor  am  I  now,  of  that  universal  feeling  of  my 
body  in  which  you  would  have  me  believe  ; '  my  reply  is  : 
This  is  no  valid  proof  of  the  non-existence  of  that  feeling. 

You  may  have  had  it,  and  you  may  be  having  it  still,  and 
not  be  aware  of  the  fact  simply  from  the  want  of  proper 
attention. 

The  more  carefully  philosophers  have  applied  themselves 
to  search  what  was  passing  within  them,  the  more  have  they 
succeeded  in  detecting  things  which  take  place  in  our  interior, 
but  of  which  the  vulgar  know  nothing,  because  they  are  not 
used  to  close  self-observation.  Hence  the  great  precept,  *  Know 
thyself* ;  hence  also  the  reason  why  the  searching  the  hidden 
springs  of  our  passions  and  the  various  affections  and  move- 
ments they  excite  in  us,  as  also  the  noting  of  our  habitual 
inclinations,  and  the  motives  of  our  actions,  is  esteemed  an  art 
so  difficult  and  so  meritorious  that  only  those  generous  souls 
who  devote  their  whole  strength  of  mind  and  will  to  the  attain- 
ment of  perfect  virtue  can  be  credited  with  it. 

Whoever  therefore  has  not  as  yet  noticed  in  himself  the 
feeling  to  which  I  refer,  will  do  well,  instead  of  peremptorily 
denying  its  existence,  to  reflect  on  himself  better  and  more 
calmly  than  he  has  done  heretofore. 

Whoever  has  not  grasped  the  distinction  between  y^^//;/^ 
and  advertence  to  feeling,  has  yet  to  learn  in  what  the  essential 
difference  between  settsation  and  idea  consists.  Sensation 
can  never  advert  to  itself ;  the  understanding  alone  adverts 
to  sensation.  This  advertence  is  nothing  but  the  intellectual 
perception  of  what  we  feel,  or  else  an  act  of  reflection  on  that 
perception  itself.  Hence  the  act  of  knowing  a  sensation  is 
essentially  of  a  different  nature  from  the  act  of  feeling  it. 
From  this  it  follows  that  if  a  being  affected  by  sensations 
should  not  perceive  them  intellectually  nor  be  aware  of  their 
presence,  he  could  not  name  them  to  others  or  to  himself;  and 
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this  is  why  brutes  cannot  speak,  namely,  because  they  have 
not  the  faculty  of  reason. 

711.  Should  any  one,  on  the  other  hand,  look  upon 
advertence  to  the  fundamental  feeling  now  under  considera- 
tion as  a  very  easy  thing,  he  might  readily  be  deceived  in 
another  way  regarding  the  nature  of  this  feeling. 

We  ought  to  remember,  that  this  feeling  is  such  that  it 
always  remains  in  us  even  though  we  should  have  no  sensa- 
tions from  without. 

If  I  shut  myself  up  in  a  perfectly  dark  room,  and  keep 
perfectly  still  for  a  long  time  ;  and  if  I  seek,  moreover,  to 
forget  every  sensible  image  I  ever  received,  I  shall  find  my- 
self at  last  in  a  state  in  which  I  shall  seem  to  have  lost  all 
knowledge  of  the  outlines  of  my  body,  of  the  position  of 
my  hands,  feet,  or  any  other  part.  Making  tliis  experiment 
in  the  best  manner  I  can,  and,  through  abstraction,  carrying 
myself  back  as  nearly  as  possible  to  a  condition  anterior  to 
all  my  adventitious  sensations,  I  find  that  there  still  is  in  me  a 
vital  feeling  of  my  whole  body. 

It  will  thus  be  seen,  that  although  this  feeling  exists,  it 
must  nevertheless  be  very  difficult  of  detection  ;  for  we  do 
not,  generally,  advert  to  anything  which  takes  place  within  us 
unless  stimulated  thereto  by  some  change.  When  there  is  no 
change,  there  is  no  advertence,  no  comparing,  no  exercise  of 
our  powers  of  reflection. 

But  if  advertence  is  conditional  on  a  change,  y^^AVy^  is  not. 

Suppose  that  we  pass  from  a  temperature  to  which  we  are 
used,  to  another  many  degrees  warmer :  this  sudden  change 
will  instantly  excite  our  attention,  and  we  shall  perhaps  com- 
plain of  the  discomfort  caused  by  the  excessive  heat.  Those 
persons,  on  the  contrary,  who  by  always  living  in  that  atmo- 
sphere are  thoroughly  habituated  to  it,  perceive  nothing 
singular  in  the  temperature,  but  find  it  quite  natural  and 
genial.  How  comes  the  diflerencc,  when  the  degree  of  heat 
felt  is  the  same  in  both  cases }  Simply  from  this,  that  in 
the  first  case  there  is  something  new  to  arouse  attention,  but 
not  in  the  second.  Now,  to  be  reasonably  satisfied  that  we 
feel  a  certain  thing,  it  ought  to  be  enough  for  us  to  know 
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that  the  thing  truly  acts  on  the  senses.  We  must  argue  thus  : 
'  The  heat  of  that  atmosphere  acts  physically  on  the  senses  ; 
therefore  it  is  felt  even  when  not  adverted  to/ 

7 1 2.  But  some  one  may  say  :  '  Well,  I  agree  with  you  in 
this  that  a  certain  vital  feeling — that  by  which  I  feel  that  I 
am  alive — always  exists  in  me,  and  can  never  abandon  me 
until  death  comes  to  put  an  end  to  it.  But  what  I  cannot 
admit  is  that  this  vital  feeling  extends  to  all  the  sensitive 
parts  of  my  body.  If  it  did,  I  should  perceive  by  it  the  size 
and  configuration  of  my  body,  without  having  need,  for  this 
purpose,  of  the  sight  and  the  other  external  senses.* 

Whoever  speaks  thus,  evidently  supposes  me  to  have  said 
what  I  have  not. 

The  size  and  configuration  of  our  body  as  perceived  by 
the  sight  and  the  touch,  are  not  comprised  in  the  vital  feeling. 
I  mean  that  we  never  could,  through  this  feeling  alone,  have 
formed  to  ourselves  the  image,  either  visual  or  tactile,  of  our 
body.  In  order  to  form  that  image,  we  must  necessarily  have 
seen  the  body  with  our  eyes  or  touched  it  with  our  hands ; 
for  the  image  is  simply  a  sort  of  reproduction  or  an  imitation 
of  the  representation  received  through  the  sight  and  the 
touch.  Nothing  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  primitive  feel- 
ing ;  consequently,  neither  the  visual  nor  the  tactile  repre- 
sentation is  in  any  way  its  matter :  in  fact,  the  reader  has 
already  seen  the  great  difference  there  is  between  perceiving 
bodies  by  the  (supposed)  representations  oi^^  external  senses, 
and  perceiving  our  own  body  by  the  fundamental  feeling. 
We  must  not,  therefore,  confound,  but  keep  perfectly  distinct 
and  separate  from  one  another,  the  two,  or  rather  three,  ways 
in  which  our  own  body  is  perceived  (701-707).  Neither  must 
we  say :  '  When  I  perceive  my  body  in  the  first  manner  (by 
the  fundamental  feeling),  I  do  not  perceive  it  in  the  third  (by 
the  sensitive  representations) ;  therefore  I  do  not  perceive  it 
at  alL'  This  would  be  about  as  good  a  piece  of  reasoning  as 
to  maintain  that  two  things,  because  specifically  different, 
must  be  possessed  of  the  same  characters. 

T«  Ity  here  consists  in  forming  a 

he  fundamental    feeling; 
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because  if  we  expect  to  find  what  is  not  in  it,  the  result  will 
be  that  we  shall  at  once  be  tempted  to  reject  it,  though 
unreasonably,  as  an  absurdity. 

713.  There  is  also  another  obstacle  to  be  overcome. 
Generally  speaking,  men's  attention  occupies  itself  exclu- 
sively with  the  third  way  of  perceiving  bodies,  namely,  with 
the  sensible  representations  \  and  this  for  several  reasons, 
(i)  The  external  sensation  is  more  vivid,  and,  as  it  were, 
brilliant,  so  that  in  comparison  with  it  the  other  two  ways  of 
perception  seem  to  be  non-existent.  (2)  The  external  sensa- 
tion is  constantly  changing ;  and,  as  I  have  said,  it  is  change 
that  awakens  and  attracts  our  attention,  and  leads  us  to  insti- 
tute comparisons  and  find  out  differences — a  thing  so  im- 
portant for  us,  that,  without  it,  we  do  not  seem  to  our- 
selves to  have  gained  any  true  knowledge  of  an  object. 
(3)  The  direct  act  of  thought  is  the  first,  the  most  easy,  and 
the  most  natural  to  us ;  and  it  is  by  a  direct  act  that  we 
intellectually  perceive  external  bodies,  whereas  thus  to  per- 
ceive our  subjective  body  we  must  reflect,  that* is  to  say,  con- 
centrate the  attention  of  our  mind  on  our  own  selves.  Now, 
this  turning  of  the  intellectual  activity  inwards,  while  the 
natural  movement  is  continually  carrying  it  outwards,  is  a 
matter  of  no  small  difficulty.  Indeed  it  is  the  last  thing  we 
do ;  and  this,  probably,  is  also  the  reason  why  the  reflection 
we  make  on  ourselves  seems  to  be  so  wanting  in  light  as 
compared  with  the  perception  of  external  things.* 


'  Hence,  the  chronological  order  of 
our  feelings  runs  inversely  to  the  adver- 
fences  we  give  to  them. 

First,  we  have  the  fundamental  feel- 
ing ;  next,  we  have  the  external  sensa- 
tions. 

On  the  contrary,  we  advert,  first,  to 
the  external  sensations  and  next  to  our 
fundamental  feeling. 

Moreover,  that  we  may  advert  to 
our  fundamental  feeling,  we  must  have 
acquired  the  free  disposal  of  our  will ; 
for  it  is  by  a  free  act,  that  we  reflect  on 
and  advert  to  this  feeling.  Now  I  have 
demonstrated,  that  we  do  not  acquire 
the  free  disposal  of  our  will  (and  there- 
fore of  our  thoughts)  until  we  have 
arrived  at  the  formation  of  abstract  ideas 


(525,  526).  Before  adverting  there- 
fore to  the  fundamental  feeling,  we 
must  (i)  have  adverted  with  our  mind 
to  the  external  sensations  and  perceived 
external  bodies ;  (2)  have  drawn  from 
these  perceptions  the  specific  ideas  ;  and 
(3)  have  exercised  on  these  ideas  the 
abstractions  which  result  in  generic 
ideas.  "When  our  mind  has  reached  in 
succession  these  three  kinds  of  develop- 
ment, and  through  the  last  of  them 
(which  is  generally  obtained  only  by 
the  aid  of  language,  521,  522)  has  given 
us  full  dominion  over  our  thoughts,  then 
we  are  in  a  position  to  reflect  on  the 
interior  and  fundamental  feeling.  Thus 
we  see  that  in  the  chronological  order 
this  thought  comes  last,  and  must  be 
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714.  The  primitive  feeling,  then,  does  not  enable  us  to 
know  either  the  form  or  the  size  of  our  body  as  visible  to  the 


preceded  by  all  the  operations  which 
the  mind  performs  on  the  external  sen- 
sations. 

This  explanation  enables  us  to  recon- 
cile many  passages  of  S.  Thomas  re- 
garding the  necessity  of  phantasms  in 
order  that  we  may  think  of  anything. 
For  he  sometimes  absolutely  affirms  this 
necessity  (6. 1,  Ixxxiv.  7) ;  and  he  even 
goes  so  far  as  to  say:  'Quidditas  rei 
materialis  est  proprium  objectum  intel- 
lectus'  (Ixxxv.  5),  or  again  :  *Natura 
rei  materialis  est  objectum  intellectus  * 
(Ixxxvii.  2)  ;  whence  he  concludes 
that  habits  are  not  present  to  the 
understanding  as  objects^  but  ut  quibus 
intellectus  intelligit.  This  doctrine, 
taken  purely  and  simply  by  itself,  seems 
the  very  opposite  of  that  which  I  have 
attributed  to  the  Angelical  Doctor  and, 
as  I  venture  to  think,  proved  from  his 
own  words  in  this  very  volume  (See 
notes  to  Nos.  478  and  528) ;  namely, 
that  the  matter  of  our  cognitions  is  sup- 
plied, not  by  the  external  sensories  only, 
but  also  by  the  internal  feeling.  It 
will  therefore  be  well  to  give  here  a 
further  elucidation  of  this  difficulty, 
since  the  question  whether  human  ideas 
have  two  sources  or  one  only,  is'of  the 
greatest  relevance  in  philosophy.  Let 
us  then  try  to  explain  S.  Thomas  by 
himselfl  According  to  him,  the  mate- 
rial thing  is  not  the  sole  object  of  the 
understanding,  but  only  \Sm^  first  in  the 
chronological  order  ;  and  this  agrees 
perfectly  with  what  I  hold.  In  one 
place  in  the  Summa  Theologica  (I. 
Ixxxvii.  3),  he  inquires  'Whether  the 
intellect  knows  its  own  act,*  which  is 
certainly  not  a  material  thing,  and  he 
answers  in  the  affirmative ;  only  he 
adds,  that  it  knows  it  subsequently  to 
its  knowledge  of  materiel  things^  dif- 
fering in  this  from  the  angelic  intelli- 
gence, which  by  its  very  first  act  under- 
stands both  itself  and  the  act  by  which 
it  understands  itself.  His  words  are  : 
'  Est  autem  alius  intellectus,  scilicet 
humanus,  qui  nee  est  suum  intelligere, 
nee  sui  intelligere  est  Objectum  Pri- 
MUM  ipsa  ejus  essentia,  sed  alicjuid 
extrinsecum,  scilicet  natura  materialis 
rei.  Et  ideo  id  quod  Primo  cognos- 
citur  ab  intellectu  humano,  est  hujus- 
modi  objectum,  et  Secundario  cog- 


noscitur  ipse  actus  quo  cognoscitur 
objectum  :  et  per  actum  cognoscitur 
ipse  intellectus.' — *  But  there  is  another 
intellect,^  namely  the  human,  which 
neither  is  the  act  by  which  it  knows 
itself,  nor  has  its  own  essence  for 
the  first  object  of  its  cognition ;  but 
that  object  is  something  external  to  it, 
namely,  the  material  nature  of  the 
thing.  And  therefore  that  which  the 
human  intellect  knows  first  is  the 
object  here  spoken  of,  and  that  which 
it  knows  next  is  the  act  itself  by  which 
the  object  is  known  ;  and  by  the  act, 
the  intellect  itself  is  known.* 

This  same  teaching  he  propounds 
still  more  openly  a  little  further  down 
in  the  same  article,  where  he  sums  it 
up  thus : — *  The  object  of  the  under- 
standing is  something  common,  viz. 
being  and  truth  ;  under  which  is  com- 
prised also  the  act  itself  of  understand- 
ing. Hence  the  understanding  is  able 
to  know  its  own  act,  but  not  first  of 
all ;  because  in  this  our  present  state 
the  first  object  of  our  understanding  is 
not  every  kind  of  being  and  truth,  but 
being  and  truth  considered  in  material 
things.* — 'Objectum  intellectus  est 
commune  quoddam,  scilicet  ens  et 
verum  ;  sub  quo  comprehenditur  etiam 
ipse  actus  intelligendi.  Unde  intel- 
lectus potest  suum  actum  cognoscere, 
sed  non  primo  ;  quia  nee  primum  ob- 
jectum intellectus  nostn  secundum 
praesentem  statum  est  quodlibet  ens 
et  verum,  sed  ens  et  verum  considera- 
tum  in  rebus  materialibus '  {Ibid,  art. 
3,  ad  im).  And  in  confirmation  of  all 
this,  he  refers  to  a  sentence  of  Aris- 
totle, who  says  :  *The  objects  are 
known  before  the  acts  (PRi€COGNOs- 
cuntur),  and  the  2LcXsbefofe  the  facul- 
ties'(Lib.  ii,DeAnima,  text  33).  Whence 
it  is  clear  that  he  is  speaking  of  a 
priority  of  time  and  nothing  else.  This 
is  precisely  what  I  say  ;  only  that  I 
observe  further,  that  in  order  to  arrive 
at  that  state  of  intellectual  development 
in  which  man  reflects  on  his  own  in- 
terior and  fundamental  feeling,  it  is 
not  sufficient  that  he  know  external 
bodies  first,  but  it  is]  moreover  neces- 
sary for  hhn  to  draw  from  this  cc^- 
nition  abstract  ideas  (for  which  the  aid 
of  speech  is  usually  needed),  and,  by 
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external  eye.  The  perception  it  gives  is  quite  of  another  kind, 
and  we  have  no  means  of  forming  a  genuine  idea  of  it  except 
by  concentrating  our  whole  attention  on  our  inner  selves  and 
calmly  observing  that  feeling  of  life  which  animates  us  through- 
out. And  even  while  doing  this,  we  must  be  careful  not  to 
indulge  in  any  speculations  as  to  what  this  feeling  may  be. 

dig'  (C.  Gent,  i.  57).  How,  for  in- 
stance, could  we  know  our  affections 
except  by  consulting  our  heart?  Ex- 
ternal and  material  things  can  tell  us 
nothing  of  this.  On  this  account  he 
says  :  *  Although  faith  is  not  known  by 
means  of  the  external  movements  of  the 
body,  nevertheless  it  is  perceived  also 
by  him  in  whom  it  is,  by  means  of  an 
internal  act  of  the  heart.* — *Etsi  fides 
non  cognoscatur  per  exteriores  cor- 
poris MOTUS,  percipitur  tamen  etiam 
ab    eo   in  qiio    est  per  interiorem 

ACTUM    cordis*   {S,    I.    Ixxxvll.      II). 

Again,  if  we  had  no  knowledge  except 
of  maierial  things t  we  could  not  form  to 
ourselves  any  idea  of  spiritual  sub- 
stances. This  idea  must  therefore  be 
drawn  from  the  feeling  we  have  of  our 
soul,  as  we  are  told  by  S.  Augustine, 
and  after  him  by  S.  Thomas,  who 
comments  thus : 

*  From  that  authority  of  S.  Augus- 
tin  we  may  see,  that  what  our  mind 
receives  in  reference  to  the  cognition 
of  incorporeal  things,  it  can  know 
by  means  of  itself.  And  this  is  so 
true,  that  even  the  Philosopher  says  that 
the  knowledge  we  have  of  our  soul  is  a 
certain  principle  which  enables  us  to 
know  separated  substances  (Lib.  i.  De 
Anima,  text  2).  For,  through  the 
knowledge  which  our  soul  has  of  itself, 
it  comes  to  have  such  knowledge  of  the 
incorporeal  substances  as  it  can  have 
in  this  world.* — *  Ex  ilia  auctoritate 
Augustini  haberi  potest,  quod  illud 
quod  mens  nostra  de  cognitione  incor- 
poralium  rerum  accipit,  per  seipsam 
cognoscere  possit.  Et  hoc  adeo  verum 
est,  ut  etiam  apud  Philosophum  dicatur, 
quod  scientia  de  anima  est  principium 
quoddam  ad  cognoscendum  substantias 
separatas  '  (Lib.  i.  De  Anima,  text  2). 
*  Per  hoc  enim  quod  anima  nostra  cog- 
noscit  seipsam,  pertingit  ad  cognitionem 
aliquam  habendam  de  substantiis  in- 
corporeis,  qualem  eam  contingit  ha- 
bere' (»S".  L  Ixxxviii.  art.  I,  ad.  i). 


means  of  these  abstract  ideas,  acquire 
dominion  over  his  powers  of  attention, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  direct  it  to  them  at 
will.  Then  only  is  man  in  a  position 
to  reflect  upon  himself  and  to  advert  to 
the  acts  which  take  place  within  him. 
According  to  me,  the  frst  of  these  acts 
is  the  fundamental  feeling  ;  and  I  say, 
that  man  reflects  upon  this  last  of  all, 
that  is,  after  he  has  reflected  on  his 
accidental  acts.  Hence  I  describe  the 
chronological  order  of  man's  adver- 
tences as  follows  :  (i)  he  adverts  to 
the  corporeal  things  which  act  upon 
his  senses ;  (2)  he  forms  abstract  ideas  ; 

(3)  he  adverts  to  the  act  of  feeling 
(the  sensations)  and  to  the  act  of  under- 
standing (the  perceptive   cognitions)  ; 

(4)  lastly,  he  adverts  to  the  funda- 
mental feeling— \\\^  first  act,  and  the 
common  root  as  well  of  the  sensitive  as 
of  the  intellectual  faculty. 

After  what  has  been  said,  we  can 
also  easily  reconcile  some  other  pas- 
sages wherein  S.  Thomas  says  clearly 
that  the  senses  are  not  the  only  sources 
of  our  cognitions.  Let  me  quote  a  few 
of  them. 

*The  sensitive  cognition,*  he  says, 
*  is  not  the  whole  cause  of  the  intel- 
lectual cognition  ;  and  hence  it  is  no 
wonder  if  the  intellectual  cc^ition 
extends  further  than  the  sensitive.' 
'  Sensitiva  cognitio  non  est  tota  causa 
intellectualis  cognitionis ;  et  ideo  non 
est  rhirum  si  intellectualis  cc^itio  ultra 
sensitivam  se  extendit '  (5.  L  Ixxxiv. 
6).  Amongst  the  things  to  which  the 
intellectual  cognition  extends,  and 
which  are  wholly  beyond  the  sensible 
cognition,  there  is,  first  of  all,  what 
takes  place  in  our  understanding. 
Hence  he  writes  :  *  That  which  is 
known  intellectually,  is  known  per  se, 
and  for  knowing  it  the  nature  of  the 
knowing  subject  suffices  without  any 
external  means. ' — *  Quod  intellectualitcr 
cognoscitur,  per  se  est  notum,  et  ad 
ipsum  cognoscendum  natura  cognos- 
centis  sufficit  ABSQUE  exterior!  me- 
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We  must  act  the  part  of  spectators  and  nothing  more. 
Neither  the  imaginative  nor  the  reasoning  faculty  must  be 
allowed  to  add  any  thing  to  what  we  see  before  us.  ^ 


ARTICLE  X. 
Existence  of  t/ie  fundamental  feeling. 

715.  Again,  we  can  be  convinced  that  the  fundamental 
feeling  must  extend  to  all  the  sensitive  parts  of  our  body,  by 
observing  the  movements  which  are  incessantly  going  on 
within  it.  Thus  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  continual 
current  of  the  humours,  the  manifold  assimilations,  and  that 
universal  vegetative  process  to  which  the  body  is  subject,  must 
of  necessity  continually  act  on  our  sensitive  parts,  touching  or 
pressing  them  on  all  sides,  and  therefore  exciting  them  in 
some  slight  degree.  This  ought  to  be  enough  to  satisfy  us 
that  there  is  in  us  a  multitude  of  little  sensations,  habitual 
and  not  adverted  to,  which  uninterruptedly  succeed  one 
another ;  it  being  manifest  that,  *  Given  a  touch  or  modifi- 
cation in  a  sensitive  fibre,  a  sensation  must  follow,  even 
though,  by  reason  of  our  being  habituated  to  it,  we  should  be 
unable  to  give  it  distinct  advertence.' 

Here  nothing  could  be  further  from  my  thoughts  than  to 
enter  upon  an  investigation  of  the  mystery  of  life — how  life 
springs  up  in  us,  and  how  it  comes  to  keep  in  a  continuous 
act.  The  only  thing  I  wish  to  say  is,  that  if  it  could  be 
reasonably  believed  that  some  internal  movement  is  essentially 
necessary  to  life  (and  certainly  in  our  present  state  this  move- 


'  The  author,  in  a  conversation, 
gave  one  of  the  translators  of  this  work 
to  understand  that  he  could,  when  in 
the  prime  of  life,  while  his  health  was 
perfect,  observe  distinctly  and  without 
much  difficulty  his  corporeal  funda- 
mental feeling.  By  it  he  felt  his  body 
wholly  divested  of  those  attributes  which 
fall  under  the  external  senses—  in  fact, 
felt  it  lost  in  space.  And  so,  the  trans- 
lators believe,  would  the  subjective  body 
be  felt  by  any  one  who  could  successfully 
perform  the  experiment.  Besides  fol- 
lowing strictly  ttie  directions  laid  down 
in  the  text,   the  person  should  place 


himself  in  the  easiest  possible  posture, 
and  also  be  wholly  free  from  physical 
ailments ;  in  a  word,  he  should  avoid 
everything  which,  by  tending  to  localise 
the  attention  of  the  mind,  would  increase 
the  difficulty  of  the  operation,  if  not 
render  it  altogether  impossible.  Should 
the  experiment  not  be  successful  at 
once,  let  it  be  tried  over  and  over  again, 
at  fairly  distant  intervals.  Success 
would  amply  repay  the  trouble,  and 
furnish  much  food  for  thought,  and 
particularly  in  connexion  with  the  highly 
mteresting  question  about  the  nature  of 
spact  (Translators). 
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ment  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  necessary  condition  of  it),  then  our 
habitual  and  fundamental  feeling  would  be  easier  to  under- 
stand ;  since  there  is  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  where 
changes  occur  in  sensitive  parts,  there  is  sensation. 

716.  And  as  to  our  continually  feeling  our  body,  I  could 
cite  a  great  many  facts  which  leave  no  doubt  about  it.  Take 
for  instance  the  following. 

(i)  The  atmosphere  presses  upon  each  of  us  with  a  weight 
which,  on  the  estimated  average  surface  of  the  human  body 
—fifteen  square  feet — has  been  reckoned  at  something  like 
32,400  pounds,  or  16  tons!  Now,  of  this  enormous  weight, 
far  exceeding  that  of  the  heaviest  cloak  of  lead  and  pressing 
upon  us  within  and  without,  and  even  on  the  most  delicate 
parts  of  our  frame,  we  are  not  in  the  least  conscious.  Nay,  it 
would  be  no  easy  task  to  persuade,  for  example,  an  illiterate 
countryman  that  he  is  actually  carrying  such  a  load.  His  first 
thought  on  hearing  our  assurance  to  that  effect  would  most 
probably  be,  either  that  we  are  fools,  or  that  we  want  to  im- 
pose on  his  credulity.  Adopting  the  same  mode  of  reasoning 
which  is  so  common  among  superficial  philosophers,  he  would 
reply :  *  I  know  better  than  that ;  I  am  full  certain  that  I  could 
never  carry  a  load  like  this  without  feeling  it.'  He  does  not 
understand,  that  the  reason  of  his  not  adverting  to  the  pressure 
in  question,  is  because  the  feeling  he  has  of  it  is  equally  dis- 
tributed all  over  his  body,  as  well  as  constant  and  habitual, 
so  that  it  forms  as  it  were  part  of  himself,  of  his  substance. 
For  a  similar  reason,  a  fish,  pressed  though  it  be  on  every  side 
by  the  waters  in  which  it  lives,  would,  if  it  had  thought  and 
speech,  deny  feeling  any  pressure  at  all.  But  were  our  country- 
man to  have  personal  experience  of  a  considerable  diminution 
in  the  density  of  the  air,  and  consequently  in  its  pressure ;  if, 
for'^nstance,  he  were,  from  the  plain  in  which  he  now  stands, 
taken  up  to  the  summit  of  a  very  high  mountain,*  where  the 
atmosphere  is  much  thinner,  he  would  soon  see  what  a  change 
takes  place  in  himself.  He  would  find  himself  affected  with 
attacks  of  vomiting,  nausea  and  giddiness,  and  the  blood 

'  The  variation  of  a  single  line  in      the  atmospheric  pressure  equivalent  to 
the  barometer  supposes  a  variation  in      138  pounds. 
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would  ooze  from  the  pores,  simply  because  the  vehement  and 
continuous  rush  of  this  fluid  is  now  stronger  than  the  resistance 
with  which  its  outflow  was  checked  by  the  greater  density  of 
the  air  at  the  lower  level.  Then,  perhaps,  by  confronting  his 
present  with  his  former  state,  he  would  be  made  sensible  of 
the  fact  that,  unawares  to  himself,  he  had  felt  the  air-pressure 
all  along. 

(2)  And  must  not  the  circulation  of  the  blood  itself,  pro- 
pelled as  it  is  with  so  impetuous  a  force  through  the  whole 
body  in  so  many  winding  and  intricate  channels,  cause  an 
habitual  sensation  of  some  sort?  For,  the  vital  fluid,  thus 
driven  and  compressed  within  its  narrow  vessels,  cannot  but 
push  and  strike  against  their  sides,  and  especially  at  those 
numberless  turnings  where  it  is  obliged,  by  the  reaction  it 
suffers,  to  alter  its  course.  Nevertheless,  of  all  this  motion 
you  seem  to  have  no  feeling,  or  next  to  none.  Let,  however, 
a  change  occur  by  the  circulation  being  quickened  or  retarded 
under  the  influence  of  sudden  anger  or  fear ;  and  you  will  feel 
your  heart  jerk  violently,  and  your  pulse  beat  irregularly  in 
the  first  case,  and,  in  the  second,  you  will  experience  a  fainting 
sensation.  Had  you  not  some  feeling  of  the  circulation  of 
your  blood  before }  Undoubtedly ;  but  you  did  not  advert  to 
that  feeling  for  the  reason  that  there  was  nothing  new  (no 
change)  to  draw  and  direct  your  attention  to  it. 

(3)  Our  body  contains  a  certain  amount  of  heat  Now 
this  heat  is  certainly  felt  by  us ;  and  yet  how  seldom  do  we 
give  any  advertence  to  it  unless  when  a  change  occurs  in  its 
degree  !  Suppose  that  all  the  degrees  of  heat  from  zero  up 
to  boiling  point  were  applied  in  succession  to  a  part  of  our 
body,  say  the  hand  :  we  should  feel  every  one  of  them,  and 
also  perceive  that  we  feel  it.  Now  among  all  these  succes- 
sive d^rees  of  heat  there  is  also  the  one  which  our  body 
contained  originally.  Therefore  we  felt  that  heat  before  the 
experiment  took  place,  but  were  not  aware  of  it.  We  notice 
it  during  the  change,  because  there  is  then  a  transition  from 
one  sensation  to  another,  and  hence  the  occasion  for  making 
a  comparison  between  them  and  observing  their  differences. 
It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say,  that  the  sensations  are  not 
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felt  by  us  because  they  are  compared  with  one  another,  but 
they  are  compared  because  they  are  felt.  Each  sensation  is 
felt  independently  of  the  other,  and  independently  of  all 
comparisons.  Comparisons  are  needed  only  in  order  that  we 
may  advert  to  them.  They  exist  even  when  there  is  no  com- 
parison, no  transition  from  one  to  another.  It  must  then  be 
conceded,  that,  whatever  be  the  degree  of  heat  connatural  to 
our  body,  it  is  habitually  felt  by  us,  although  this  our  habitual 
sensation  remains  in  us  unnoticed. 

(4)  All  the  molecules  of  which  our  bodies  are  composed 
incessantly  gravitate  to  the  earth  by  the  force  of  attraction, 
whatever  this  force  may  be.  Now  here  is  an  action  continu- 
ally exercised  on  each  of  these  molecules,  but  of  which  we 
have  not  the  least  consciousness.  And  yet  it  must  give  us 
some  sensation.  Were  it  not  so,  why  should  corpulent  per- 
sons feel  specially  hampered  by  their  weight,  or  why  should 
walking  produce  a  sense  of  fatigue  in  the  whole  body?  Un- 
questionably we  always  have  that  sensation,  caused  by  attrac- 
tion to  the  earth ;  but  from  the  first  moments  of  our  exist- 
ence it  has  been  equally  spread  all  over  us  ;  then,  as  we  were 
gradually  growing  up,  it  only  increased  by  imperceptible 
degrees,  nor  was  there  at  any  one  moment  a  leap  or  transi- 
tion striking  enough  to  draw  our  attention  to  the  addition 
made  to  our  weight.  But  were  a  material  diminution  in  the 
earth's  attraction  to  take  place  suddenly,  the  result  in  us 
would  be  a  new  universal  sensation  which,  being  both  novel 
and  extraordinary,  would  not  fail  to  arouse  reflection.  We 
should  then  observe  in  ourselves  a  feeling  of  lightness, 
agility  and  freedom  of  motion  such  as  we  had  never  before 
experienced,  and,  together  with  this,  a  disturbance,  wholly 
unexpected,  in  the  general  economy  of  our  health.  Con- 
versely, under  a  sudden  notable  augmentation  in  the  attractive 
force,  we  should  feel  as  though  we  were  loaded  with  a  most 
oppressive  and  fatiguing  burden,  and  our  body  would  be  con- 
tracted even  to  the  extent  of  changing  its  form ;  and  we 
should,  of  course,  advert  to  this  great  change.  So,  on  the 
other  hand,  should  the  attraction  cease  altogether,  our  body 
would  (not  to  speak  of  other  possible  mishaps)  quickly  gain  an 
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accession  of  stature  quite  unusual,  in  as  much  as  all  its  parts, 
instead  of  pressing,  as  they  now  do,  one  upon  the  other,  would 
stand  loosely  in  their  respective  places,  without  any  downward 
tendency.  If,  then,  each  of  these  several  changes  in  the 
intensity  of  the  attractive  force  would  cause  a  distinct  sensa- 
tion in  our  body,  it  is  manifest  that  this  would  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  attraction  really  produces  a  sensible  effect  in  us  ; 
and,  if  so,  it  is  equally  clear  that  such  effect  is  produced  also 
by  that  degree  of  attraction  to  which  we  are  now  subject, 
although,  for  the  oft-repeated  reason  that  it  is  habitual  and, 
as  it  were,  connatural  to  us,  we  do  not  give  advertence  thereto. 

The  same  mode  of  reasoning  might  be  applied  to  cohesion, 
and  to  the  continual  movements  and  changes  which  go  on  in 
us  through  respiration,  digestion,  the  incessant  vegetative 
process,  and  those  numberless  chemical  actions  of  which  the 
human  body  is  the  scene.  In  short,  everything  goes  to  prove 
that  our  body  is  felt  by  us  with  a  feeling  sin  generis  and 
made  up  of  a  multitude  of  little  particular  and  habitual  sen- 
sations, even  from  the  first  moment  of  the  union  of  our  spirit 
with  it 

But  besides  all  this  vast  aggregate  of  particular  sensations 
which  are  fused  into  an  universal  and  constant  feeling  of  our 
body  (I  do  not  pretend,  as  I  have  already  said,  to  decide  as 
to  whether  they  be  or  be  not  essential  to  our  life ;  all  I  know 
is  that  in  our  present  state  they  are  conditions  of  it),  I  believe 
that  our  spirit  itself,  conjoined  on  the  one  hand  with  matter, 
and  on  the  other  with  ideal  beings  has  in  it  a  special  feeling 
of  its  own,  one  and  most  simple  in  itself,  and  yet  the  founda- 
tion of  all  other  feelings,  mixing  itself  up  with  them  all,  and 
making  of  them  an  undivided  whole  ;  a  feeling  whereby  the 
spirit  is  felt  together  with  its  body.  I  say  difeelingy  to  signify 
that  it  is  pure  feeling,  and  not  idea,  according  to  the  distinc- 
tion ^  I  have  laid  down  between  ideas  and  feelings,  from  which 
distinction  we  learn  that  the  latter  are  only  realisations  of  the 
former.* 

*  The  reader  will  remember,  that  in  *  And     therefore     not    knowablc 

the  system  of  the  Author  this  distinction  through  themselves,   but  only  through 

is  of  canlinal  importance,  a  categorical  ideas  (TRANSLATOKb). 
distinction  (Translators). 
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ARTICLE    XI. 

The  origin  of  our  sensations  confirms  the  existence  of  the  fundamentcU 

feeling. 

717.  Feeling,  then,  exists  in  man  as  an  original  fact.* 
There  is  no  longer  any  question,  therefore,  of  inquiring 

how  feeling  arises  in  us,  but  only  of  discovering  how  it  comes 
to  be  modified  so  as  to  give  us  particular  sensations. 

718.  Those  philosophers  who  imagine  man  as  wholly 
devoid  of  feeling  at  the  first,  make  him  a  veritable  statue : 
and  when,  further,  they  pretend  that  this  statue,  not  being  a 
sensitive  subject  at  all,  when  touched  by  external  hodX^s  feels 
their  actions,  they  then  describe  a  process  which  is  simply 
unintelligible,  a  mystery  contrary  to  the  usual  order  of  nature. 

I  say  an  unintelligible  process,  because  a  sensation  be- 
ginning of  a  sudden  where  no  feeling  of  any  kind  exists  is 
as  much  above  our  powers  of  understanding  as  creation  from 
nothing.  Again,  according  to  these  philosophers,  the  sensa- 
tion which  is  suddenly  excited  and  created  in  the  statue  on 
occasion  of  the  impression  made  on  it  by  external  bodies, 
informs  us  also  of  our  own  existence.  They  suppose,  there- 
fore, that  it  is  possible  for  us  to  feel  a  thing  different  from  us, 
while  at  the  same  time  we  cannot  feel  ourselves  ! 

This  hypothesis  (for  it  is  nothing  but  a  mere  hypothesis) 
is  also  entirely  at  variance  with  the  established  order  of 
nature,  which  does  not  work  by  leaps ;  and  there  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  wonderful  leap  if  we,  while  having  absolutely  no 
feeling  of  ourselves,  were,  through  the  mere  touch  of  an 
external  body,  suddenly  made  to  feel  it  as  well  as  ourselves. 
Simultaneously  with  that  mechanical  action  which  does  not 
bear  any  the  least  resemblance  to  sensation,  a  spirit  would, 
so  to  speak,  be  enkindled  and  created  in  us.  For  what  kind 
of  spirit  can  that  be  which  has  in  it  nothing  whatever  in  the 
nature  cither  of  feeling  or  of  thought?  A  spirit  has  no 
extension  nor  any  other  corporeal  qualities.     If,  then,  you 

•  Not  deduced  by  theoretical  reasoning,  but  certified  by  observation  and  con- 
sciousness (Translators). 
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deprive  it  also  of  its  characteristic  properties,  which  are  feel- 
ing and  understanding,  you  annihilate  it,  or  certainly  the  idea 
of  a  spirit  has  completely  vanished  from  your  mind  :  unless 
indeed  by  drawing  on  your  imagination  you  invent  for 
yourself  a  species  of  spirit  about  which  neither  observation 
nor  consciousness  knows  anything,  or  take  this  for  the  true 
spirit  of  which  you  have  cancelled  the  idea. 

719.  All  these  observations  confirm  the  existence  in  us 
of  a  fundamental  feeling ;  but  even  apart  from  them,  we 
might  be  convinced  that  this  feeling  exists  simply  by  bestow- 
ing a  careful  attention  on  the  nature  of  what  is  termed 
myself  \  for  we  should  thus  find  that  the  myself  is,  at  the 
bottom,  a  substantial  feeling  constitutive  of  the  human  subject, 
a  subject  at  once  sentient  and  intelligent. 

ARTICLE  XII. 
Explanation  of  the  saying  of  S.  T/wmaSy  that  *the  body  is  in  the  soul.' 

720.  The  above  considerations  will  enable  us  to  see  the 
meaning  of  that  formula  of  the  ancients  which  we  find  re- 
peated by  S.  Thomas,  viz.  that  *  The  soul  is  in  the  body,  not 
as  contained,  but  as  containing : ' — *  Anima  enim  est  in  cor- 
pore  ut  continens,  et  non  ut  contenta ' '  (5.  I.  Hi.  i). 

I  have  said  that  the  word  dody  means  a  thing  known,  inas- 
much as  we  name  things  only  in  so  far  as  we  know  them 
{6yS) ;  and  hence,  that  in  order  to  know  the  value  of  this 
word,  we  must  not  proceed  to  speculative  reasonings,  nor 
deduce  our  notion  of  its  value  apriori,hut  consult  experience 
(672,  673). 

Now  the  fact  given  us  by  experience  is,  that  we  feel  in  us 
a  certain  action  of  which  we  are  not  ourselves  the  cause. 
Accordingly,  I  have  placed  the  essence  of  dody  in  a  certain 
force  which  modifies  us  {676), 

This  force  is  felt  by  us  from  the  first  moment  of  our 
existence,  although  we  do  not  advert  to  it  at  once  (715,  716). 

^  Later  on,  the  value  of  this  word      stituted  in  the  formula ;  and  that  will 
certain^   which    is    like    an  unknown      perfect  the  definition  of  body, 
quantity,  will  be  determined  and  sub- 
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It  is  felt  habitually  and  uniformly  in  a  determinate  mode,  and 
this  is  what  we  call  our  body.  Now  although  the  same  force 
is  essentially  different  from  Us  (668,  669),  nevertheless  it  is 
in  uSy  in  our  soul,  that  it  acts.  Hence,  strictly  speaking,  it 
would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that '  Our  body  is  in  our  soul/ 
than  to  say  that  *  Our  soul  is  in  our  body/ 

In  the  sequel  I  will  give  the  reason  why  men  generally 
use  the  second  formula  in  preference  to  the  first. 

ARTICLE  XIII. 

The  physical  commerce  between  iJiesotU  and  the  body. 

721.  From  what  has  just  been  said,  we  can  also  see  that 
the  celebrated  question  of  the  commerce  {injluxus  physicns) 
between  the  body  and  the  soul  does  not  require  a  course  of 
elaborate  reasonings  for  its  treatment. 

Its  solution  must  be  drawn  from  the  fact  of  consciousness 
itself.  By  attentively  observing  this  fact,  we  find  in  it  a  soul 
and  a  body,  a  patient  and  an  agent ;  therefore  our  body,  by 
virtue  both  of  the  fact  and  of  the  definitiofiy  is  a  substance 
acting  on  the  soul  in  a  peculiar  mode.  Thus  the  physical 
commerce  here  spoken  of  is  included  in  the  very  notion  of 
body,  and  has  therefore  no  need  of  being  proved  by  argument. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

ORIGIN   OF  THE    IDEA    OF    OUR    BODY  BY   MEANS   OF  THE 
MODIFICATIONS  OF  THE  FUNDAMENTAL  FEELING. 

ARTICLE   I. 
TA^  analysis  of  sensation  is  resufned, 

722.  In  order  to  form  a  genuine  notion  of  what  a  sensa- 
tion *  is,  we  must  forget  entirely  the  idea  of  external  bodies, 
which  we  always  imagine  as  impinging  upon  our  sensorial 
organs,  and  thus  producing  or  exciting  sensations  in  us.  These 
causes  of  sensation  must  not  be  thought  of  any  more  than  if 
they  did  not  exist :  our  whole  attention  must  be  concentrated 
on  the  sensation  alone,  which  is  the  fact  given  us  by  conscious- 
ness, and  be  kept  steadily  fixed  thereon. 

723.  By  analysing  in  this  way  any  particular  sensation, 
we  shall  find  it  to  consist  of  two  elements,  namely,  (i)  a 
special  feeling  which,  as  I  have  already  shown,  is  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  fundamental  feeling  (705,  706),  and  has  for  its 
matter  the  organ  in  which  that  modification  has  taken  place  ; 
(2)  a  representation  or  rather,  to  speak  more  correctly,  a  per- 
ception ^  of  something  extraneous  to  us  and  to  our  body  (708, 
709). 

The  first  of  these  two  elements  is  subjective^  i.e,  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  sentient  subject ;  the  second  I  have  termed 
exirasubjectivcy  i.e,  perceptive  of  something  different  from  the 
subject. 

On  the  accuracy  with  which  these  two  elements  are  dis- 

'  Generally  speaking  the  word  sen-  which  differs  essentially  from  the  intd- 
sation  is  taken  to  signify  the  particular  Icctualy  as  the  author  has  so  lucidly  ex- 
sensations  acquired  by  us.  plained  in  this  work  (Translators). 

*  Seftsitive  perception,   of  course, 

VOL.   II.  U 
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tinguished  one  from  the  other  depends  the  genuineness  of  the 
notion  we  form  of  the  nature  of  bodies  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  arc  perceived.  It  will  not  therefore  be  amiss  to 
add  here  a  few  words  with  the  object  of  fixing  well  the  dis- 
tinction between  these  elements,  which  always  are,  in  the  con- 
crete fact  itself,  conjoined  and  fused  together.  And  I  would 
ask  the  reader  to  bear  in  mind,  that  it  is  the  first  of  them  (I 
mean  the  partial  modification  of  our  fundamental  feeling) 
that  is  wont,  through  being  as  a  rule  the  weaker  of  the  two, 
to  escape  observation,  which,  commonly  speaking,  takes  note 
only  of  the  second,  and  believes  this  to  be  the  all. 

ARTICLE  II. 

Definition  of  the  fundamental  feelings  and  distinction  bettveeti  Hand  the 

sensitive  perception  of  bodies. 

724.  In  every  corporeal  sensation  we  feel  our  sensitive 
organ  in  a  new  way  (705). 

Moreover,  as  often  as  a  change  or  modification  is  suffered 
by  the  sensitive  organ,  there  arises  in  us  a  sensitive  perception 
of  some  agent  diffierent  from  ourselves  (703,  704). 

The  particular  perception  which  we  have  of  the  percipiettt 
organ  itself,  is  a  modification  of  the  fundamental  feeling 
(704).  This  last  I  have  made  to  consist  in  an  abiding  per- 
ception of  the  sensitive  parts  of  our  body  in  their  natural  and 
original  state  (696,  698).  Every  modification  of  it  is  a  per- 
ception we  have  of  some  part  of  our  body  as  modified,  that  is 
to  say,  as  changed  with  more  or  less  force  from  that  equable 
and  original  state.* 

In  order  therefore  to  understand  and  notice  clearly  the 
particular  perception  we  have  of  our  organ  as  modified,  and 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  accompanying  perception  of  an 
agent  extraneous  thereto,  we  must  consider  the  nature  of  that 
fundamental  feeling  whereof  the  said  particular  perception  is 
only  a  new  mode. 

'   \\y  ibiis  (Icscrihin^  the  particular  but  this  change  is  not  assumed  gratul- 

way   in   which   \vc    feel   our   sensitive  tously,  seeing  that  the  organ   is  itself 

organs,  I  make  no  gratuitous  supposi-  part  of  our  body,  and  therelore  of  that 

tions.     It  is  true  that   the  description  force  which  acts  in  us  and  concurs  in 

takes  in  the  change  st^ff€rcd  by  the  organ  \  producing  the  fundamental  feeling. 
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725.  Given  that  we  are  in  a  sound  normal  state  of  health, 
the  fundamental  feeling  which  springs  from  life  is  a  pleasur- 
able feeling. 

It  extends  equably  and  softly  through  all  the  sensitive 
parts  of  our  body  ;  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  in  it  any 
thing  different  from  itself.  Hence  if  we  could  conceive  a 
person  who  has  never  in  his  life  experienced  any  particular 
sensations,  but  has  always  been  left  with  the  fundamental 
feeling  alone,  it  would  certainly  be  impossible  for  him  to  form 
that  image  or  representation  of  his  own  body — of  its  form,  its 
size,  &c. — which  is  furnished  by  the  sight  and  the  other  ex- 
ternal senses. 

The  fundamental  feeling,  then,  is  nothing  else  than  pleasure 
diffused  in  a  determinate  mode ;  *  hence  the  modifications  of 
that  feeling  are  simply  sensations  q{ pleasure  or  oi  pain  with  a 
mode  proper  to  them. 

726.  By  the  aid  of  these  considerations,  we  can  now  give 
a  more  complete  definition  of  the  fundamental  feeling,  thus  : 
*  It  is  a  fundamental  action  which  we  feel  to  be  exercised  in 
us  immediately  and  necessarily  by  a  force  different  from  our- 
selves ;  which  action  is  naturally  pleasurable  to  us,  though  it 
may  suffer  variations  according  to  certain  laws,  and  become 
successively  more  or  less  pleasurable,  or  even  painful.' 


ARTICLE  III. 
Origin  and  nature  of  corporeal  pleasure  and  pain. 

727.  The  action  experienced  by  us  in  the  corporeal 
fundamental  feeling  constitutes  the  very  essence  of  corporeal 
pleasure  and  pain. 


*  Although  the  pleasure  which 
springs  from  life  be  really  diffused 
throughout  every  part  of  our  sensitive 
body,  nevertheless,  it  would  hardly  be 
right  for  one  to  say,  without  a  word  of 
explanation,  that  *  We  refer  that  primi- 
tive feeling  to  the  different  points  of  the 
extension  of  our  body.*  For,  common 
usage  applies  this  expression  to  the 
body  as  known  externally,  whereas 
that  primitive  feeling  does  not  cause  us 
to  know  our  body  in  this  way  at  all :  in 
it  we  neither  see  nor  touch  the  extra^ 
subjective  extension^  and  still  less  the 


several  parts  thereof.  Consequently 
the  expression  is  susceptible  of  being 
understood  in  a  wrong  sense.  In 
speaking  therefore  of  the  feeling  of  our 
whole  sensitive  body,  we  must  always 
remember  that  this  signifies  purely  a 
tnode  of  that  pleasure  and  nothing  more. 
It  is  only  when  we  come  to  perceive 
our  body  by  the  external  senses,  that  we 
clothe,  so  to  speak,  this  mode  with  the 
external  and  figured  extension.  But  of 
all  this,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  say 
more  hereafter. 
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The  particular  perceptions  we  have  of  our  sensitive  organs 
when  they  affect  us  with  some  new  pleasure  or  pain,  are  partial 
modifications  undergone  by  the  said  action,  according  to  a 
law  which  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  investigate. 

Thus  pleasure  and  pain  are  feelings  which  we  must  distin- 
guish from  whatever  is  external  and  figured  in  sensation. 

I  will  describe  this  second  element  of  our  sensations  later 
on,  after  I  shall,  if  possible,  have  presented  to  my  reader  so 
accurate  an  idea  of  the  first,  that  he  may  no  longer  be  able  to 
confound  it  with  any  other. 

Corporeal  pleasure  or  pain  is  purely  an  affection  of  our 
soul ;  it  does  not  represent  anything,  nor  figure  anything ;  it 
is  simply  a  fact ;  it  is  what  it  is  ;  it  has  nothing  in  common 
with  anything  but  itself ;  and  hence  he  who  does  not  experi- 
ence it  in  himself  can  neither  know  its  nature,  nor  define  it 

728.  Nevertheless,  corporeal^  pleasure  as  well  as  pain  (i) 
terminates  in  the  subjective  extension  of  our  body  (which  I 
therefore  call  matter  of  corporeal  feeling)  ;  and  (2)  it  is  sus- 
ceptible of  greater  or  less  intensity. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

The  relation  of  corporeal  pleasure  and  pain  to  extension. 

729.  As  regards  subjective  corporeal  extension,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  prove  that  corporeal  pleasure  and  pain  terminate 
in  \t? 

Suppose  I  place  a  small  square  plate  of  iron  on  the  palm 
of  my  hand  :  I  feel  the  touch  of  that  plate  all  over  the  part 
impressed  by  it :  and  if  the  plate  were  larger  or  smaller,  or  of 


•  By  saying  corporeal,  I  merely  wish 
to  indicate  by  a  sign,  the  difference  be- 
tween this  and  all  other  feelings ;  without 
going  any  deeper  into  this  difference, 
the  examination  of  which  would  reveal 
a  third  element  of  the  sensation. 

*  Although  corporeal  pleasure  and 
pain  arc  fassiofts  of  the  soul,  there  is  in 
them  also  a  certain  activity  put  forth  by 
the  soul  itself.  I  cannot  here  slop  to 
describe  how  these  two  conditions  are 
combined  together  ;  I  have  said  some- 
thing on  them  elsewhere.     Suffice  it  to 


observe,  that  in  so  far  as  pleasure  and 
pain  are  acts  of  the  soul,  they  may  be 
said  to  terminate  in  extension ;  but  in 
so  far  as  they  are  passions^  it  is  more 
correct  to  say  that  the  corporeal  exten- 
sion terminates,  by  its  action,  in  them. 
The  truth  of  these  two  seemingly  con- 
tradictory expressions  will  be  seen  by 
considering  that  perfect  unity — mysteri- 
ous yet  perfectly  true — which  takes  place 
between  the  subjcctzxai^  the  extrasubject, 
between  the  agent  and  the  patient,  in 
the  instant  of  the  action. 
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another  form — round,  triangular,  &c. — my  sensations  would 
vary  accordingly. 

730.  So  with  ^^fundamental feeling',  embracing  as  it  does 
all  the  sensitive  parts  of  our  body,  it  must  necessarily  extend 
to,  and  be  present  in,  every  one  of  them,  and  this  must  be  its 
mode  of  being. 

This,  however,  does  not,  I  repeat,  mean  that  we  do  not 
also  know  by  the  use  we  have  made  of  our  eyes  the  form  and 
size  of  the  parts  affected  by  pleasure  or  pain  :  nothing  of  the 
sort.  Nevertheless,  in  dealing  with  the  present  question  all 
the  knowledge  we  have  thus  acquired  must  be  banished 
entirely  from  our  thoughts.  It  is  through  feeling  alone — 
feeling  pure  and  simple,  and  divested  of  all  such  images  as 
could  be  furnished  to  us  by  the  sight  or  the  other  senses — 
that  the  extension  I  speak  of  is  perceived.  And  it  is  precisely 
in  order  to  distinguish  this  kind  of  extension  from  that  which 
we  externally  perceive,  that  I  designate  it  by  the  epithet  of 
subjective} 

731.  Nor  will  any  difficulty  be  found  in  this,  if  we  re- 
member, as  I  have  already  said,  that  the  extension  in  question 
must  be  taken  purely  as  the  mode  in  which  the  feeling  exists, 
so  that  it  can  never  be  entirely  separated  from  it,  but  only 
undergo  modifications. 

The  reader  must  not  therefore  suppose  that  the  feeling 
and  the  subjective  extension  are  two  things  disjoined  by  their 
nature  from  one  another,  or  that  the  feeling,  concentrated  at 
first,  becomes  subsequently  diffused  through  the  extension  as 
through  a  thing  different  from  it.  Such  a  supposition  would 
be  not  only  gratuitous,  but  wholly  at  variance  with  the  fact 
as  it  presents  itself  to  an  attentive  observation. 

It  would  be  to  introduce  images  taken  from  the  sense  of 
sight,  whereas  all  these  images  must  be  rigorously  excluded, 
and  the  attention  restricted  to  the  subjective  feeling,  and  to 
that  only. 

If  the  reader  adheres  strictly  to  this  rule,  he  will  easily  see 

*  This  denomination,  however,  does  intimate  union  with  the  sensation  itself, 

not   indicate    its    nature  ;    for  m   the  which,  being  subjective,  takes  its  mode 

ordinary  sense  of  the  word  all  extension  from  that  extension, 
is  extrasubjective ;   but  it  indicates  its 
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the  impossibility  of  the  soul  perceiving  in  its  purely  subjective 
feeling  an  extension  different  from  that  which  is  found  in  the 
feeling  itself.* 

To  conclude :  the  first  requisite  for  being  able  to  thoroughly 
grasp  the  true  nature  of  the  fundamental  feeling  and  its  modifi- 
cations, consists  in  disengaging  our  mind  completely  from  every 
sensibley^fT  as  well  as  from  the  idea  of  that  extension  which 
is  perceived  by  the  external  sensories ;  and  in  shutting  our- 
selves up  in  ourselves,  and  there  taking  note  of  the  feelings — 
whether  of  pain  or  of  pleasure,  whether  equable  or  marked  by 
variations — which  we  experience  in  the  different  parts  of  our 
body.  By  acting  thus,  we  shall  discover  that  these  feelings 
have  no^;/r^d^  extension  whatever,  though  they  have  a  certain 
limitation  or  fnodcy  which,  when  mentally  abstracted  from  the 
feelings  themselves,  and  compared  with  the  extension  out- 
wardly perceived,  is  found  to  agree  with  it,  and  is  also  called 
extension^ 

ARTICLE  V. 

Refutation  of  the  opinion  of  Ideologists^  *  that  we  first  feel  everything 
in  the  brainy  and  then  refer  the  sensation  to  the  different  parts  of 
our  body,^ 

732.  To  perceive  that  the  feeling  we  have  of  our  own  body 
must  extend  to  and  diffuse  itself  through  all  the  sensitive  parts 
of  the  same,  it  is  enough  to  consider  what  follows. 

Ideologists  declare  that  'The  fact  of  our  seeing  the  corporeal 
objects  as  outside  of  us  is  due  to  the  use  of  the  sense  of  touch  ; 
otherwise  they  would  be  adhering  to  the  retina  of  our  eye,  like 
a  veil  spread  closely  over  it* 

So  far  they  are  perfectly  right,  and  I  agree  with  them.* 


■  Hence  extension  is  the  matter  of 
the  subjective  feeling,  inasmuch  as 
matter  and  form  make  together  one 
thing. 

*  Here  I  feel  bound  to  dissent  from 
Galluppi,  who  thinks  that  the  eye  sees 
bodies  that  are  at  a  distance  from  it  im- 
mediately. He  compares  the  globules 
of  light  which  come  in  a  continuous 
stream  from  the  illuminated  Ixxly  to 
strike  our  retina,  to  the  various  parts  of 
a  smooth  walking-stick  felt  successively 


by  the  hand  as  it  glides  over  it  from 
knob  to  point.  But  the  simile  will  not 
hold.  The  hand  moves,  and  the  eye 
does  not.  Now  it  is  motion  that  causes 
the  hand  to  feel  the  length  of  the  stick. 
And  were  the  stick  to  be  drawn  across 
the  hand  while  the  latter  remains 
motionless,  I  do  not  think  that  we 
could  ever  perceive  the  length  of  that 
stick,  except  perhaps  through  habit 
and  memory.  I  allow  indeed  that  the 
eye  feels  the  outside  of  itself  but  only 
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733.  But  then  they  add :  *  In  like  manner  all  our  sensations 
are  felt  in  the  brain ;  for  if  the  communication  between  the 
organ  and  the  brain  happens  to  be  interrupted,  we  no  longer 
feel  anything;  therefore  it  is  only  through  habitual  judgments, 
that  we  refer  our  sensations  to  the  organ  affected.' 

Now  here  I  am  entirely  at  variance  with  them.  To  my 
thinking,  it  would  be  impossible  for  us,  when  feeling  with  our 
hand  the  bodies  we  see,  to  refer  them  to  a  distance  from  us, 
unless  we  first  referred  the  sensation  we  experience  from  that 
touch  to  the  extremity  of  the  hand  itself  rather  than  to  some 
central  place  in  our  brain. 

734.  In  fact,  if  it  is  by  means  of  the  touch  of  our  hand 
that  we  see  a  body  as  at  a  distance  from  our  eye,  how  is  it,  I 
ask,  that  we  see  the  hand  in  a  similar  way  '>  and  that  the 
sensation  we  experience  in  that  touch,  made,  for  example, 
with  the  tips  of  our  fingers,  is  felt  by  us,  not  in  our  head, 
where  the  sensitive  nerve  is  supposed  to  respond,  nor  in  our 
soul  only,  nor  along  the  arm,  nor  in  another  part  of  the  hand, 
but  only  in  the  tips  of  the  fingers  with  which  we  have  touched 
that  body.?  I  contend,  that  this  cannot  be  the  effect  of  a 
habit  we  have  contracted  ;  for,  in  order  reasonably  to  maintain 
this,  it  would  be  necessary  to  prove  that  there  was  a  time  in 
our  life  when  we  did  not  refer  our  sensations  to  the  various 
parts  of  our  body ;  and  that,  subsequently,  we  were  supplied 
with  a  means  for  learning  so  to  refer  them.  Now,  no  such 
proof  has  ever  been  produced  by  anyone,  nor  do  I  believe  it 
can  be  produced. 

in  so  far  as  this  sense  has  also  the  nature  had  any  suspicion  that  the  bodies  were 

of  touch,   and  not  otherwise.     Hence  things  adhering  to  their  eyes,  but  that 

the  eye  never  perceives  distance^  but  all  saw  them  at  once  as  at  a  distance, 

only  a  something  different  from  or,  if  (See    the    pamphlet     entitled     Delle 

you  will,  external  to  itself  (for  I  suppose  catteratte  de*  ciechi  natty   osservazioni 

the  eye  to  be  felt  through  the  funda-  teorico-chimiche  del  Prof ess(yre  di  chimica 

mental  feeling).    Nevertheless,  this  out-  e    di    oftalmia     Luigi    de     Gregoris. 

ji</t' Mw^,  though  not  the  eye,  would  be  Rome,    1826.)      But   such  allegations 

adhering   to   the   eye.     In  support  of  notwithstanding,    Cheselden*s    experi- 

Galluppi*s  opinion  one  might  quote  such  ment   appears  to   me  too  solemn  and 

facts  as  that  of  the  young  man  from  too  well  ascertained  to  be  summarily 

whose  eyes  a  cataract  with  which  he  rejected  ;  and  this  all  the  more  as,  on 

had  been  afflicted  from  birth  was  re-  its  being  repeated  with  the  most  scru- 

moved  by  the  oculist  J.  Janin,  or  of  pulous    care    by    Professor    Jacobi   of 

those  persons  bom  blind,  whom  Pro-  Pavia,  it  was  fully  corroborated  in  every 

fessor  L.  de  Gregoris  partially  cured.  detail  by  the  result. 
It  is  said  that  none  of  these  individuals 
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For  if  the  eye  stands  in  need  of  the  touch  in  order  to  refer 
to  their  proper  distances  the  things  it  sees,  and  if  from  this  it 
is  pretended  to  infer,  that  the  same  must  be  the  case  as  regards 
those  parts  of  our  body  which  we  feel  by  means  of  the  touch ; 
it  will  clearly  be  necessary  to  attribute  to  the  soul  another 
sense  of  touch,  which  causes  the  different  parts  of  our  body  to 
be  seen  as  outside  the  brain  ;  a  thought  as  absurd  in  itself  as 
it  is  contradicted  by  experience. 

It  must  therefore  be  conceded,  that  there  is  in  our  soul  a 
power  by  which,  immediately  and  not  through  the  intervention 
of  any  contracted  habit,  it  refers  the  sensations  to  the  various 
parts  of  the  body,  and  feels  them  there. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

The  two  subjective  ways  of  feeling  and  perceiving  the  extension  of 
our  own  hody^  are  compared  together, 

735.  The  extension  of  our  own  body  is,  then,  a  mode  of  the 
fundamental  feeling. 

Now  as  this  fundamental  feeling  is  either  in  its  primitive 
and  natural  state  or  in  a  state  of  adventitious  and  accidental 
modification,  and  as  in  both  these  states  it  has  always  extension 
for  its  mode  \  even  so  the  extension  of  our  body  is  felt  by  us 
subjectively  in  two  ways,  viz. : 

(i)  Through  the  fundamental  feeling,  and 

(2)  Through  the  modifications  of  that  feeling,  or  the  par- 
ticular sensations  we  experience  from  the  impressions  made 
on  our  bodily  organs. 

736.  The  differences  to  be  noted  between  these  two  ways 
of  feeling  subjectively  our  sensitive  body  may  be  reduced  to 
the  following : 

(i)  By  the  fundamental  feeling  the  extension  of  our  sensi- 
tive body  is  perceived  in  all  its  entirety ;  by  a  modification  of 
that  feeling,  ue,  by  an  adventitious  sensation,  a /^r/ only  of 
that  extension  is  felt,  the  part  affected  by  the  sensation. 

(2)  By  the  fundamental  feeling  the  extension  is  felt  in  an 

*  Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  this      under  2l  figured  ioxm,  but  only  as  a  »ia^^ 
.subjective  extension^  is  not  known  to  us      of  the  fundamental  feeling, 
like  that"  of  the  external  bodies,   i,e^ 
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abiding  xxidSin^x  \  by  an  adventitious  sensation  the  part  affected 
is  felt  in  a  new  manner,  more  vivid  than,  or  certainly  different 
from,  that  in  which  we  feel  the  other  parts  of  the  body ;  so 
that,  in  that  feeling,  the  part  is  as  it  were  detached  from  or 
outside  of  the  rest — it  stands  alone  and  isolated. 

(3)  By  the  fundamental  feeling  we  feel  necessarily^  so  long 
as  life  continues  ;  by  a  sensation  the  organ  affected  is  felt  in 
an  accidental  and  adventitious  manner. 

(4)  By  the  fundamental  feeling  the  extension  is  felt  in  an 
almost  invariably  equable  manner,  or  at  all  events  the  in- 
equalities are  not  distinctly  present  to  our  consciousness  ;  by 
sensations  the  organs  are  felt  in  widely  different  ways,  according 
to  the  different  degrees  of  pleasure  or  of  pain,  and  to  the 
different  phenomena  of  colour,  sound,  taste  and  smell. 

737.  These  four  differences  are  quite  enough  to  explain 
why  the  fundamental  feeling  does  not,  as  a  general  rule,  attract 
attention.  It  is  connatural  to  us,  and  so  intimately  conjoined 
with  us  as  to  form  part  of  ourselves.  Hence  it  never  presents 
to  us  anything  new,  and  therefore  calculated  to  excite  that 
curiosity  which  prompts  us  to  observe  and  give  advertence  to 
things. 

Adventitious  sensations,  on  the  contrary,  not  being  essential 
to  our  nature,  but  partial^  new  and  vividy  accidental  and  diver- 
sifiedy  are  apt  in  every  way  to  arouse  curiosity  and  attention, 
and  thus  to'  make  us  aware  that  we  perceive  the  several  parts 
of  our  body  with  a  subjective  perception. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  no  wonder  that  there  are 
but  few  who  have  a  distinct  consciousness  of  the  fundamental 
feeling,  whilst  the  sensations  affecting  particular  organs  are 
patent  to  everyone. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

Another  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  fundamental  feeling. 

738.  But  the  sensations  we  have  of  our  bodily  organs,  when 
affected,  afford  a  fresh  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  funda- 
mental feeling,  which  precedes  those  sensations. 

For  how  could  we  refer  a  sensation  to  a  particular  part  of 
our  body,  if  that  part  were  not  felt  by  us  at  all } 
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This  point  deserves  attention :  to.  say  that  on  occasion  of 
a  sensation  we  feel  the  part  affected  contemporaneously  with 
the  sensation  itself,  is  not  sufficient ;  for  to  feel  that  part  is 
nothing  but  to  refer  the  sensation  to  it ;  and  hence  the  assertion 
will  amount  to  saying  that  we  refer  the  sensation  to  a  part 
of  our  body,  of  which  we  have  no  feeling  whatever.  How 
could  this  be  ? 

739.  The  same  thing  applies  to  the  power  we  have  of 
moving  the  members  of  our  body.  If  these  members  were 
not  of  their  nature  habitually  felt  by  us,  they  would  be  wholly 
extraneous  to  us ;  consequently  we  could  not  by  an  act  of  our 
will  set  in  motion  whichever  of  them  we  please. 

Without  the  fundamental  feeling,  therefore,  the  two  species 
of  interior  acts  of  which  I  speak  would  be  inexplicable,  if  not 
altogether  absurd,  namely,  that  by  which  we  refer  our  sensa- 
tions to  the  different  parts  of  our  body,  and  that  by  which  we 
cause  those  parts  to  move  at  pleasure.  For  we  must  recollect 
that  it  is  We,  the  human  subject,  who  refer  the  sensations  and 
produce  the  movement ;  both  things  are  effects  of  the  activity 
of  our  soul. 

ARTICLE    VIII. 

All  our  sensations  are  at  once  subjective  and  extrasubjective, 

740.  I  call  a  sensation  subjective  in  so  far  as  we  therein 
feel  our  sensitive  organ  itself  as  co-sentient  with  us,  and  I  call 
it  extrasubjective  in  so  far  as  we  feel,  simultaneously  with  the 
organ,  an  agent  extraneous  thereto. 

I  say  moreover,  that,  by  attentively  observing  the  fact,  we 
find  that  this  duplex  nature — subjective  and  extrasubjective 
— belongs  alike  to  every  one  of  our  external  sensations  ;  that 
is  to  say,  in  each  such  sensation  we  at  one  and  the  same  time 
feel  our  sensitive  organ  modified  and  have  perception  of 
something  extraneous  to  the  organ  itself.  The  second  of 
these  things  is  what  I  have  termed  sensitive  corporeal  percep- 
tio7i ;  and  it  is  very  often  so  strong  and  vivid  as  to  draw  our 
whole  attention  to  itself ;  so  that  we  neither  think  of  our  sen- 
sitive organ,  nor  of  the  sensation  occurring  in  it 

741.  Nevertheless,  the  distinction  between  the  sensitive 
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corporeal  perception^  and  the  feeling  we  experience  in  our 
sensory,  is  of  such  importance,  that  no  amount  of  pains  taken 
in  fixing  it  accurately  can  be  excessive.  On  the  thorough 
mastery  of  this  distinction  depends  the  solution  of  a  great 
number  of  psychological  problems. 

To  make  the  co-existence  of  these  two  perceptions  clear 
to  the  reader,  I  will  begin  with  the  sense  of  sight. 

Respecting  this  sense,  everybody  understands  that  it  is  one 
thing  to  feel  one's  own  eye,  and  quite  another  thing  to  see 
the  bodies  which  are  presented  to  the  eye. 

The  bodies  perceived  by  the  eye  give  a  representation  so 
vivid  and  attractive  as  to  draw  to  itself  all  our  curiosity  and 
excite  our  admiration,  especially  if  the  eye  has  already  been, 
so  to  speak,  taught  and  trained  by  the  touch.  Hence  when 
we  happen  to  be  intensely  absorbed  in  contemplating,  for 
instance,  some  beautiful  natural  scenery,  or  some  exquisite 
works  of  art,  we  do  not  give  the  least  advertence  to  our  eyes, 
or  to  the  sensation  which  the  light  proceeding  from  those 
objects  causes  in  them. 

The  sensation,  however,  is  none  the  less  real  on  that  ac- 
count. But  suppose  that  your  eye  is  suddenly  struck  by  an 
intense  burst  of  light,  too  strong  for  it  to  bear.  You  will 
immediately  feel,  and  be  conscious  that  you  have  a  distressing 
pain  in  the  eye.  It  is  in  such  cases  as  these  that  we  advert 
also  to  the  organ  affected,  namely,  because  the  unusual  and 
comparatively  much  livelier  feeling  of  pleasure  or  of  pain, 
then  experienced  causes  us  to  forget  the  external  agent  per- 
ceived by  that  organ,  and  to  notice  the  percipient  organ  itself 
instead. 

Meanwhile,  what  I  have  said  of  the  eye  shows  to  evidence 
the  fact — easily  overlooked  indeed,  and  yet  true — that  given 
a  suitable  modification  in  the  sensitive  organ,  we  experience 
the  two  things  above  mentioned,  namely  (i)  we  feel  the  organ 
modified,  (2)  we  perceive  the  external  agefit  in  that  way  in 
which  corporeal  sensitivity  is  able  to  perceive  it.  And  this 
perception  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  the  sensation  felt  in 
the  organ  ;  although  the  two  always  go  inseparably  together 
as  parts  of  a  single  whole. 
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742.  The  same  is  found  to  be  the  case  with  the  sensations 
of  hearing,  smell  and  taste. 

By  the  hearing  we  get  the  sensation  of  sound  ;  but  the 
sound  is  neither  the  modification  we  feel  in  the  acoustic 
organ,  nor  yet  the  external  body  by  which  it  has  been  occa- 
sioned. It  is  a  phenomenon  which  arises  in  us  when  that 
organ  comes  to  be  modified,  but  it  has  no  resemblance  with 
the  feeling  of  the  organ  itself.  In  this  phenomenon  we  ex- 
perience an  exciting  action  of  a  kind  entirely  different  from 
the  action  produced  in*us  by  the  organ  affected. 

The  former  action  with  its  attendant  phenomenon  of 
sound,  is  much  stronger  than  the  feeling  we  experience  in  our 
organ,  and  has  great  power  to  attract  us  to  itself,  especially  if 
it  be  endowed  with  peculiar  qualities.  Thus,  if  I  hear  an 
extraordinarily  sweet  melody  from  a  flute,  or  the  stirring  har- 
monies of  a  harp,  played  in  a  masterly  manner,  I  am  so 
enchanted  with  that  music  that  I  lose  all  thought  about  my 
ears.  To  cause  me  to  transfer  my  attention  from  it  to  these, 
there  must  supervene  in  the  latter  some  modification  of  a  very 
disagreeable  kind,  such,  for  instance,  as  is  produced  by  the 
firing  of  a  cannon,  at  which  my  hands  would  instantly  rush 
to  close  the  ears,  as  a  protection  against  that  terrific  noise,  thus 
clearly  showing  my  perception  of  the  organ. 

743.  The  same  must  be  said  of  smelling  and  tasting,  which 
are  the  phenomenal  parts  of  the  sensations  we  experience 
whenever  the  olfactory  nerves  or  the  palate  are  modified  by 
the  agents  respectively  suited  to  their  nature. 

In  the  fragrance  of  a  carnation  and  in  the  taste  of  honey, 
the  two  things  I  have  spoken  of  may  be  noticed. 

The  odoriferous  particles  of  the  carnation  being  wafted  on 
the  air  to  our  nostrils,  gently  titillate  the  olfactory  nerves. 
Whether  this  titillation  consist  in  a  slight  tremulous  motion 
excited  in  these  nerves,  or  in  a  tiny  wound  or  mark  left  on 
them,  I  do  not  care  to  inquire.  But  I  ask  :  what  do  we  per- 
ceive by  smelling  }  Is  it  the  little  motion  or  the  slight  punc- 
ture or  impression  which  the  odoriferous  particles  must  have 
caused  in  those  nerves  themselves  1  Certainly  not.  Smell  is 
utterly  unlike  all  that.     It  neither  represents  nor  reminds  us 
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of  any  motion  or  form  undergone  by  the  olfactory  nerves. 
It  is  a  thing  which  stands  wholly  by  itself,  and  arises  instan- 
taneously in  us  on  occasion  of  those  slender  and  perhaps 
indistinguishable  nerve-modifications  to  which  I  have  referred  ; 
in  a  word,  it  is  purely  what  I  call  the  phenomenal  part  of  the 
sensation  of  smelling.  But  should  the  odoriferous  particles 
be  extraordinarily  offensive,  such  as  those  which  assafoetida 
emits,  I  need  not  say  that,  for  the  reason  stated  before,  our 
advertence  to  the  state  of  the  organ  thus  modified  would  be 
shown  in  no  uncertain  manner.  If  this  does  not  always 
happen,  owing  to  the  slenderness  of  the  impression,  the  fact 
always  remains,  that  the  phenomenon  of  smell  (which  is  the 
term  of  an  action  from  without)  has  nothing  in  it  resembling 
our  feeling  of  the  organ  of  smell. 

The  same  must  be  said  of  the  taste  ;  for  the  alteration 
caused  in  our  palate  by  the  touch  of  the  honey  is  not  by  any 
means  the  flavour  we  experience  in  tasting :  flavour  is  but  the 
phenomenal  part  of  that  sensation,  and  is  altogether  independ- 
ent of  the  perception  we  have  of  the  palate  itself. 


ARTICLE  IX. 
Description  of  the  touch  as  a  universal  sense, 

744.  Touch  is  the  universal  sense  :  it  extends  equally  to 
all  the  sensitive  parts  of  our  body." 

745.  The  four  other  sensories  are  also  touch.  How,  then, 
are  they  distinguished  from  this  sense } 

By  the  adjunct  of  the  phenomenal  part  of  sensation. 

When  these  sensories  are  touched,  they  perceive  just  in  the 
same  way  as  the  touch  itself  ^  But  together  with  this,  they 
also,  if  touched  in  the  proper  manner,  yield  to  the  soul  four 


'  The  fact  that  all  our  sensories  are 
ultimately  reduced  to  that  of  touch  did 
not  escajMJ  the  notice  of  the  ancients  : 
hence  S.  Thomas  writes :  *  Omnes 
autem  alii  sensus  flindantur  supra  tac- 
tum '  (^S".  I.  Ixxvi.  5). 

*  We  have  seen  that  the  perception 

belonging  to  the  touch  is  of  a  duplex 

nature^  that  is,  subjective  and  extrasub- 

jective  at  the  same  time,  inasmuch  as  in 


the  sensation  of  touch  we  perceive  (i) 
the  sentient  organ  (subjective  part),  and 
(2)  ihe  external  agent  which  impresses 
the  organ  (exlrasubjective  part).  What 
I  shall  say  furtlier  on  will  show  yet 
more  clearly  how  this  duplex  nature  of 
sensatiou  belongs  also  to  the  four  par- 
ticular sensories  of  which  I  speak,  and 
how,  besides  this,  there  are  in  them  the 
ioyax  phenomena  I  have  indicated. 
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different  species  of  phenomena,  Le,  colour,  sound,  smell,  and 
taste.  These  phenomena  distinguish  each  of  the  four  from  the 
others,  and  all  from  the  touch,  which  is  common  to  every  one 
of  them,  and  diffused  through  the  rest  of  the  body. 

ARTICLE  X. 

Origin  of  flu  sense  of  touch, 

746.  The  sense  of  touch,  considered  in  its  subjective  ele- 
ment, is  nothing  but  the  susceptibility  which  our  corporeal 
fundamental  feeling  has  of  receiving  modifications. 

Now,  since  the  fundamental  feeling  extends  to  all  the 
sensitive  parts  of  our  body,  or  in  other  words,  since  this 
extension  is  nothing  but  the  vtode  in  which  tliat  feeling  exists 
(735),  it  follows  that  if  a  change  takes  place  in  this  modcy  the 
fundamental  feeling  must  also  undergo  a  change.  It  is  for 
this  reason,  that  on  the  suitable  impressions  being  made  in 
our  body,  we  experience  the  sensations  of  touch. 

Moreover,  with  some  of  these  sensations  are  conjoined 
the  four  different  species  of  phenomena  I  have  mentioned,  as 
also  others  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  here. 

ARTICLE  XI. 

Relation  betwem  the  two  subjective  ways  of  perceiving  our  body, 

747.  All  our  particular  sensations,  then,  rest  on  the  sensa- 
tion of  touch  as  their  basis,  and  hence  in  all  of  them  there  is 
a  modification  of  the  sentient  organ,  which  is  felt  by  us, 
though  not  always  with  advertence.  Nay,  we  very  seldom 
advert  to  it  in  the  case  of  the  four  sensories  to  which  the 
above-named  sensible  phenomena  belong  ;  for  the  vivacity 
and  singularity  of  those  phenomena,  as  also  their  advantage 
and  their  necessity,  draw  our  whole  attention  to  them  and 
divert  it  from  the  perception  we  have  of  the  organ  itself — a 
perception  generally  of  no  practical  use  to  us. 

But  this  is  not  applicable  in  the  same  degree  to  the  sense 
of  touch,  a  sense  less  phenomenal,  and  therefore  more  apt  to 
let  our  attention  fall  on  the  organ  itself. 
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The  second  way,  then,  in  which  we  perceive  our  body, 
that  is  to  say,  by  means  of  particular  sensations,  does  not 
differ  essentially  from  the  first.  And  it  is  also  subjective, 
inasmuch  as  by  it  we  perceive  our  organs,  not  only  as  felty 
but  also  as  co-sentient  with  us,  or  as  forming  one  thing  with 
Ourselves,  the  sentient  subject. 

748.  Nevertheless,  in  both  these  two  ways  of  feeling  and 
perceiving  our  body,  the  matter  of  the  fundamental  feeling 
and  of  the  particular  sensation,  is  always  the  same  {i.e,  our 
own  body).  Consequently  there  can  be  no  contradiction 
between  them. 

What  makes  the  two  consistent  with  and  equal  to  each 
other,  is  the  fact  of  our  referring  them  to  the  same  points  in 
space  (731). 
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CHAPTER   V. 

CRITERION   OF   THE  EXISTENCE   OF   BODIES. 

ARTICLE  I. 
An  improved  definition  of  bodies, 

749.  The  analysis  we  have  made  of  the  fundamental 
feeling  and  of  the  adventitious  sensations  (in  their  subjective 
part),  places  us  in  a  position  to  improve  our  definition  of  body. 

First  of  all  let  us  pass  in  review  the  most  celebrated 
definitions  which  have  been  proposed  in  modern  times. 

I.  Berkeley  and  Condillac  defined  body  as  *  An  aggregate 
of  sensations/ 

But,  as  we  have  seen,  sensation  can  be  nothing  else  than 
an  effect  of  the  action  of  a  body  on  a  sentient  subject.  Hence 
in  this  definition  the  agent — that  is,  the  corporeal  substance 
— is  wanting,  and  nothing  is  retained  but  an  accidental  effect 
of  it.  Now  the  corporeal  substance  is  the  body  itself.  Con- 
sequently the  definition  given  by  these  two  philosophers 
excluded  the  body  and  included  Idealism,  or  the  negation  of 
bodies. 

750.  II.  Des  Cartes  and  Malebranche  placed  the  essence 
of  body  in  extension. 

But  the  concept  of  extension  does  not  present  to  us  any 
activity,  any  force.  Rather  than  an  activity  or  force,  exten- 
sion is  the  term  of  an  action.  Observation  tells  us  that  the 
first  thing  we  experience  from  bodies  is  the  sensation  they 
produce  in  us  by  acting  on  us  in  a  certain  mode ;  and  it  is 
only  by  afterwards  analysing  this  sensation  that  we  find  it  to 
refer  to  certain  points  in  space,  to  diffuse  itself  and  terminate 
in  extension.  Hence,  at  the  outset,  extension  presents  itself 
to  us  simply  as  a  mode  of  that  feeling  which  bodies  produce 
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in  us.  It  IS  true  that  the  analysis  (to  which  I  shall  come 
presently)  of  this  mode  of  feeling  shows  that  it  must  also  have 
a  real  counterpart  in  the  cause  which  has  produced  it,  and 
that  therefore  bodies  must  be  extended.  But  this  is  merely 
a  secondary  discovery  ;  and  the  essence  of  a  thing,  according 
to  Des  Cartes,  is  that  which  our  mind  conceives  first  in  a 
given  object.  Now  we  could  not  think  of  extension,  unless 
we  first  thought  of  an  action  which  is  done  in  us,  and  through 
which  the  extension  itself  is  brought  to  our  cognisance. 

751.  III.  Leibnitz  perceived  that  the  essence  of  bodies 
must  consist  in  2^  force  \  but  in  making  this  out  he  omitted  to 
start  from  observation,  the  one  sure  guide  in  inquiries  of  this 
sort.  Hence  instead  of  restricting  himself  to  the  fact  certi- 
fied by  our  consciousness,  which  presents  to  us  the  substance 
called  body  simply  as  a  force  acting  on  us,  and  by  that  action 
causing  in  us  a  corporeal  feeling  in  respect  of  which  we  are 
passive,  he  imagined  that  this  substance  (like  all  his  other 
monads)  must  be  a  force  acting,  not  on  us  (although  it  acts 
harmoniously  with  us),  but  only  in  itself,  by  an  energy  intrinsic 
to  it.  He  thus  deprived  himself  of  the  only  means  he  had  of 
knowing  the  true  nature  of  that  force ;  for  we  cannot  know 
it  otherwise  than  by  observing  the  effect  which  the  force  pro- 
duces in  us.  The  hypothesis  that  this  knowledge  springs  up, 
and  is  developed  purely  from  within  our  own  selves,  inde- 
pendently of  what  we  experience,  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  mere 
imagination,  wholly  unsupported  by  fact,  analogy,  or  any 
valid  intrinsic  proofs.  Now  if  our  idea  of  bodies  must  be 
formed,  not  upon  what  observation  tells  of  them,  but  accord- 
ing to  our  imagination,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  our 
philosopher  from  picturing  to  himself  the  forces  which  we  call 
bodies  in  any  way  he  pleased.  Hence  he  could  suppose 
them  *  as  simple  and  endowed  vA^  perception,  that  is,  as  sub- 
stances not  sensiferous  but  sentient.  Thus,  the  Leibnitzian 
idea  of  bodies  is  entirely  different  from  that  which  I  submit 
to  my  readers. 

752.  In  all  that  I  say  about  bodies  my  starting  point  is 

*  Further  on  I  shall  have  the  oppor-      simple  points  of  Leibnitz  and  of  Bos- 
tunity  of  giNang  a  direct  disproof  of  the      covich. 
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observation,  and  I  do  not  wish  my  description  of  them  to 
contain  anything  but  what  is  in  accordance  with  the  depo- 
sitions of  this  guide. 

Whether  in  bodies  there  be  anything  which  does  not  fall 
under  our  experience,  or  does  not  enter  as  an  essential  into 
our  concept  of  them,  is  a  point  I  have  now  no  thought  of 
investigating ;  the  inquiry  would  be  foreign  to  my  purpose. 

Observation,  then,  deposes  that  in  our  sensations  we  are 
passive.  To  be  passive,  means  to  suffer  an  action  of  which 
we  are  not  the  authors.  The  consciousness  of  an  action  done 
in  us,  but  of  which  we  are  not  the  authors,  is  the  consciousness 
of  a  force  acting  on  us ;  and  a  force  acting  on  us  and  con- 
ceived by  our  mind,  is  a  being,  a  substance.  Hence  the  first 
definition,  as  yet  imperfect,  which  I  gave  of  body  was  this : 
'  Body  is  a  substance  which  acts  on  us  in  a  certain  mode' 

In  order  to  perfect  this  definition,  it  was  necessary  to 
ascertain  the  precise  value  of  that  vague  phrase  a  certain 
mode — the  mode  in  which  the  corporeal  substance  acts  on  us 
— and,  having  ascertained  it,  to  substitute  it  in  the  formula. 

The  action  of  this  substance  consists  in  causing  in  us  a 
sensation  or  feeling :  this  sensation  or  feeling  had  therefore  to 
be  analysed. 

I  attempted  this  analysis;  and  I  found  that  there  is  a 
fundamental  feeling,  constant  and  uniform,^  and  again  there 
are  partial  and  adventitious  feelings  (sensations)  which  modify 
the  fundamental.  Hence  two  actions,  two  forces,  two  sub- 
stances, two  bodies — our  own  body,  producing  in  us  the 
fundamental  feeling,  and  external  bodies,  producing  the  modi- 
fications of  that  feeling  ;  in  other  words,  the  body  which  is 
both  felt  by  and  sentient  with  us,  and  those  bodies  which  are 
only  felt. 

The  fundamental  feeling  is  a  pleasurable  feeling,  and  not 
only  pleasurable  but  also  characterised  by  a  mode  or  limita- 
tion proper  to  itself— -a  mode  or  limitation  which  is  in  itself 
distinct  from  pleasure  considered  purely  as  such,  and  is  called 
exteyision. 

All  adventitious  sensations  are  a  species  of  touch. 

^  With  the  natural  growth  of  our  body,  the  fundamental  feeling  becomes  modified. 
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The  sensation  of  totich  is  at  once  subjective  and  extra^ 
subjective :  that  is  to  say,  in  this  sensation  we  feel  two  things 
at  one  and  the  same  time. 

We  feel  the  sentient  organ  itself,  and  this  is  the  subjective 
part;  and  we  feel  the  external  agent  which  by  coming  in 
contact  with  us  has  produced  the  sensation,  and  this  is  the 
extrasubjective  part. 

The  subjective  part  is  a  modification  of  the  fundamental 
feeling,  and  by  it  that  part  of  our  body  which  has  been  affected 
is  perceived  with  a  feeling  more  vivid  and  new,  but  which  is 
found  to  refer  to  the  same  points  in  space  as  the  fundamental 
feeling. 

There  are,  however,  four  classes  or  species  of  sensations 
proper  to  four  of  our  sensitive  organs,  to  which  belong  four 
species  of  phenomena — i.e.  colour,  sound,  taste  and  smell. 

The  action  which  the  corporeal  substance  exercises  on  us 
being  thus  analysed,  I  say  that  the  essence  of  body  must  con- 
sist in  that  which  in  such  action  is  common  and  invariable, 
namely,  (i)  the  feeling  of  pleasure  or  pain,  (2)  the  extension 
where  this  feeling  is  experienced.  Hence  the  definition  of 
body  quoted  above  may  be  improved  in  the  following 
manner :  '  Body  is  a  substance  which  acts  in  such  a  way  as 
to  produce  in  us  a' feeling  of  pleasure,  or  of  pain,  characterised 
by  a  constant  mode  which  we  call  extension.^ 

And  it  may  also  be  added  :  '  and  which  may  be  accom- 
panied by  the  four  species  of  phenomena  called  colour,  sound , 
smell  and  taste;*  taking  note,  however,  that  this  addition 
does  not  import  the  necessity  of  these  phenomena  actually 
taking  place,  but  only  that  bodies  have  the  aptitude  to  excite 
them  in  us,  given  all  the  requisite  conditions. 

753.  Wherefore,  if  such  a  substance  be  permanently  con- 
joined with  us  by  that  union  which  is  called  vital  (in  what 
this  union  consists,  it  is  none  of  my  duty  here  to  investigate), 
that  substance  is  our  subjective  body,  and  exercises  on  our 
soul  a  constant  and  uniform  action  resulting  in  what  I  call 
W\it  fundamental  feeling.  But  if  it  be  not  so  conjoined  with 
us,  then  it  is  an  external  body  and  can  only  produce  in  us 
particular  and  transient  sensations. 

X  2 
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ARTICLE  11. 
General  criterion  for  our  judgments  concerning  the  existence  of  bodies. 

754.  Having  now  found  the  definition  of  body  (752),  we 
possess  the  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  its  existence.  It 
is  this  : — 

'  We  are  certain  of  the  existence  of  a  body  when  we  are 
certain  of  the  existence  of  that  which  constitutes  its  essence 
and  is  expressed  in  the  definition.' 


ARTICLE  III. 
AppliccUion  of  the  general  criterion, 

755.  In  the  primitive  perception  of  our  body  we  experi- 
ence a  pleasurable  feeling,  I  mean  the  feeling  which  springs 
from  life  or  the  individual  conjunction  of  a  body  with  ourselves. 

This  feeling  refers  to  different  points  of  space/  in  other 
words,  it  has  extension  for  its  mode  of  being.  Therefore  by  that 
first  perception  we  perceive  a  body. 

756.  In  the  same  way  is  proved  the  existence  of  external 
bodies,  namely,  from  the  fact  that  in  the  adventitious  sensa- 
tions we  perceive  the  two  elements  expressed  by  the  definition 
of  body. 

The  extension  through  which  our  first  or  fundamental 
feeling  is  diffused,  suffers  modifications  from  a  cause  which  is 
not  ourselves,  and  in  these  modifications  there  takes  place  in 
us,  (i)  a  particular  sensation  of  pleasure  or  of  pain,  and  (2) 
this  sensation  diffused  over  an  extension  more  limited  than 
the  first,  but,  so  far  as  it  goes,  conterminous  with  it* 

These  conditions,  again,  make  us  certain  of  the  perceptions 
of  external  bodies. 

757.  The  pleasurable  (or  disagreeable)  sensation  which  we 


*  To  say  that  the  feeling  refers  to 
(lifTerent  points  of  space,  is  a  form  of 
expression  which  easily  suggests  the 
thought  of  space  as  perceived  extra- 
suhjcctively,  that  is,  figured  space  :  on 
the  other  hand,  to  call  extension  purely 
a  tnode  of  the  feeling,  is  a  form  of  ex- 


pression which  does  not  indicate  any- 
thing beyond  the  subjective  perception 
of  the  same  extension. 

*  In  addition  to  this,  there  are  the 
phenomena  of  the  sight,  the  hearing, 
the  smell  and  the  taste,  supposing  these 
to  be  the  sensories  affected. 
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experience  in  us  does  not,  by  itself  alone,  indicate  the  presence 
of  a  body.  It  informs  us  indeed  that  an  action  is  being 
exercised  on  us,  and  has  therefore  a  cause  other  than  our- 
selves ;  but  it  could  never  tell  us  (I  mean  if  it  existed  purely 
as  sensation)  that  that  cause  is  a  body,  inasmuch  as  exten- 
sion— one  of  the  essentials  of  bodies — would  be  wanting.  To 
betoken  the  presence  of  a  body,  that  sensation  must  be  such 
as  to  make  us  perceive  an  extension.  It  is  by  extension  that 
a  sensation  is  constituted  in  the  nature  of  those  feelings  which 
are  called  corporeal  or  material. 

On  the  other  hand,  extension  alone  does  not  constitute  a 
body,  because  the  first  element  necessary  to  constitute  a  body 
is  ^i\\&  force  capable  of  producing  in  us  a  feeling. 

That  we  may  not,  therefore,  fall  into  error  as  to  the  ex- 
istence of  a  body,  we  must  make  sure  of  the  two  essentials 
of  the  corporeal  substance,  viz,  (i)  ^^  feeling  (passion  caused 
by  an  external  force  acting  on  us),  and  (2)  the  extension  cha- 
racteristic of  that  feeling  (fnode  of  that  feeling).  Let  us  come 
to  the  application. 

758.  There  is  ^  force  acting  in  us  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
constitute  the  fundamental  feeling :  and  this  feeling  has  exten- 
sion conjoined  with  it  as  its  mode. 

Consequently,  there  is  a  body  permanently  united  to  us. 
Thus  the  existence  of  our  own  body  cannot  be  a  matter  of 
doubt ;  because  the  two  essentials  of  a  body — viz.  a  force 
acting  in  us,  and  extension — are  facts  certified  by  our  con- 
sciousness.   We  cannot  mistake  as  to  our  being  alive  or  not. 

And  as  regards  the  adventitious  sensations,  we  distinguish 
in  them,  (i)  a  modification  of  the  fundamental  feeling,  or  a 
new  and  more  vivid  feeling  in  some  part  of  our  body ;  (2)  the 
perception  of  an  agent  external  to  the  extension  embraced 
by  the  fundamental  feeling. 

The  modification  is  the  second  subjective  way  of  perceiv- 
ing our  body ;  the  perception  constitutes  the  exirasubjective 
perception  of  external  bodies. 

The  certainty  therefore  of  the  existence  of  our  own  body 
is  always  based  on  the  testimony  of  the  fundamental  feeling. 

759.  And  so  is  the  certainty  of  the  existence  of  external 
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bodies ;  for  the  action  which  they  exercise  on  us,  is  in- 
separably conjoined  with  the  modification  of  this  feeling,  and 
their  extension  is  measured  by  the  very  same  extension 
which  is  previously  occupied  by  it. 

ARTICLE    IV. 

T/ie  certainty  of  the  existetice  of  our  own  body  is  tJie  criterion  of  the  ex- 
istence of  other  bodies, 

760.  It  follows  from  the  above,  that  our  body  as  perceived 
by  the  fundamental  feeling  is  a  criterion  of  the  existence  of 
all  other  bodies. 

And  it  is  to  this  first  kind  of  perception  that  the  other 
two  kinds  must  be  reduced,  namely,  the  second  subjective^ 
because  it  is  only  the  fundamental  feeling  itself  modified ; 
and  the  third  or  extrasubjective  (for  external  bodies),  because 
the  extrasubjective  extension  is  ascertained  by  comparing  it 
with  the  subjective. 

ARTICLE    V. 

Application  of  the  criterion  to  the  errors  which  sometimes  occur  in  refer- 
ence to  the  existence  of  some  particular  member  of  our  body. 

761.  About  the  existence  of  our  body  as  perceived  by 
the  primitive  or  fundamental  feeling,  there  can  be  no  error 

(755-759). 

But  in  the  perceptions  obtained  through  adventitious  sen- 
sations (viz.  the  second  subjective  perception  and  the  extra-- 
subjective^  760),  we  may  be  deceived  as  to  the  existence  of 
some  part  of  our  body. 

762.  Respecting  the  error  which  may  happen  in  connexion 
with  the  third  or  extrasubjective  way  of  perceiving  our  body, 
I  shall  say  nothing  now,  because  this  error  is  common  to  the 
perception  of  all  bodies  external  to  ours,  and  of  this  I  shall 
have  to  speak  later. 

But  with  regard  to  the  error  into  which  we  may  fall  con- 
cerning the  existence  of  some  part  of  our  body  as  perceived 
in  the  second  subjective  way,  here  is  the  case  and  its  solution. 

A  man  who  has  lost  a  hand  or  a  foot,  even  long  after  the 
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wound  has  been  perfectly  healed,  is  at  times  made  unhappy 
by  distressing  pains  felt,  not  at  the  stump  where  the  amputa- 
tion took  place,  but  in  the  hand  or  foot  itself,  so  that  it  seems 
to  him  as  if  he  had  it  still.  He  refers  therefore  his  pain  to  a 
part  or  extension  which  does  not  exist. 

Such  is  the  error.*  Let  us  see  how  it  can  be  detected  by 
applying  the  criterion  as  above. 

This  man  does  not  feel  the  amputated  hand  or  foot 
through  the  fundamental  feeling,  but  through  the  adventitious 
sensation  of  those  pains.  To  see,  therefore,  whether  this 
sensation  tells  the  truth  or  not,  we  must,  as  I  have  said,  test  it 
by  the  fundamental  feeling. 

We  are  sure  that  an  adventitious  sensation  is  reduced  to 
the  fundamental  feeling  from  the  moment  we  discover  that  it 
is  a  modification  of  this  feeling.  Let  us  see,  then,  how  this 
discovery  is  made  in  the  case  in  question. 

Undoubtedly,  the  pain  felt  in  the  amputated  hand  or  foot 
is  a  modification  of  the  fundamental  feeling,  but  this  does  not 
yet  prove  that  these  bodies   (the  hand  and  the  foot)  exist 

(757). 

To  prove  their  existence,  it  is  furthermore  necessary  that 

the  extension  felt  in  that  sensation  of  pain  be  reducible  to 

the  same  extension  as  that  of  the  fundamental  feeling. 

Now  what  are  the  characteristics  of  the  extension  of  the 
fundamental  feeling  ? 

We  have  seen  two  of  them:  (i)  its  uniformity  and  per- 
manency ;  (2)  its  aptitude  to  undergo  modifications.  Let  us 
take  the  second,  and  see  if  the  extension  of  the  hand  or  foot 
we  have  lost  can  stand  the  test  of  a  comparison  with  it. 

Is  the  hand  which  we  feel  in  the  manner  stated,  the  same 
as  is  perceived  in  the  fundamental  feeling }  If  so,  it  must  be 
susceptible  of  many  modifications,  because  such  is  essentially 

*  The  cause  of  this  error  does  not  the  habit  remains  even  after  Uie  neces- 

lie  in  the  sensation,  but  in  a  judgment  sity  has  ceased.     When,  therefore,  we 

resulting  from  habit.     While  we  had  feel  a  painful  sensation  much  of  the 

the  hand  or  the  foot,  we  used  to  refer  same  kind  as  that  which  we  formerly 

the  pain  to  these  parts  of  our  body ;  experienced  in  the  hand  or   foot,  we 

nor  could  we  do  otherwise,  for  it  was  they  confound  it  with  the  former  sensation, 

that  were  affected  by  the  pain.    Now  this  and  refer  it  to  the  same  place,  not  ad- 

necessity  has  induced  in  us  a  habit  of  verting  to  our  mistake, 
referring  that  pain  to  those  parts ;  and 
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the  property  of  a  hand  perceived  in  the  extension  character- 
istic of  the  fundamental  feeling.  We  shall  therefore  be  able  to 
touch  it,  see  it,  move  it  and  so  forth.  But  the  missing  hand 
admits  of  nothing  of  this.  Therefore  we  do  not  perceive  it 
by,  nor,  consequently,  can  reduce  the  sensation  in  question  to 
the  fundamental  feeling,  or  prove  it  to  be  a  mere  modification 
of  the  extension  thereof.  Consequently  that  sensation  is  a 
deceptive  phenomenon.  In  fact,  when  I  feel  my  real  hand 
through  a  particular  pain  I  happen  to  experience  in  it,  the 
mode  of  this  sensation — viz.  its  extension — is  identical  with 
that  of  the  fundamental  feeling,  nor  can  there  be  any  dif- 
ference, save  this,  that  in  the  fundamental  feeling  itself  the 
sensation  is  permanent  and  less  vivid,  while  the  adventitious 
sensation  is  transient,  partial  and  much  more  lively. 

ARTICLE  VI. 
Refutation  of  the  idealistic  argument  drawn  from  dreams. 

763.  From  this  we  can  see  how  vain  is  the  argument 
drawn  by  Idealists  against  the  existence  of  bodies  from  the 
illusory  nature  of  our  dreams.  They  ask  :  may  not  life  be 
nothing  but  a  continuous  dream  } 

They  fail  to  observe  that  if  dreams  deceive  us  as  regards 
the  existence  of  external  bodies,  they  are  a  confirmation  of 
the  existence  of  our  own. 

We  could  not  be  subject  to  the  illusions  of  dreams  if  we 
had  not  a  body  which,  being  affected  in  certain  ways,  gave 
rise  in  us  to  this  class  of  phenomena.  Obviously,  for  dream- 
ing we  must  have  a  body.  Further  on  we  shall  see  by  what 
means  we  can  distinguish  real  from  deceptive  external  phe- 
nomena. 
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ORIGIN   OF  THE   IDEA  OF  TIME. 

ARTICLE   I. 

Connexion  of  the  doctrines  already  explained  with  those  which  are  to 

follow, 

764.  Having  seen  how  we  perceive  our  own  body  in  two 
subjective  ways,  it  now  remains  for  me  to  speak  of  the  third 
or  extrasubjective  way.  This  holds  good  for  all  bodies  which 
act  externally  on  our  sensorial  organs,  and  hence  for  our  own 
body  in  so  far  as  perceived  like  all  the  others,  that  is,  not 
subjectively,  but  in  an  external  manner. 

But  before  entering  upon  this  subject,  I  must  treat  of 
certain  abstract  ideas  which  can  be  derived,  at  least  in  part, 
through  abstraction,  even  from  the  body  subjectively  per- 
ceived * — I  mean  the  ideas  of  timey  motion  and  space. 

765.  Time  is  connected  with  all  the  facts,  active  or  pas- 
sive, which  are  certified  by  our  consciousness.  Motion  has  no 
need  of  the  external  senses  in  order  to  be  perceived  by  us, 
because,  as  the  same  consciousness  testifies,  owx  motive  faculty 
is  internal  to  us  and  subjective.  Lastly,  space  or  extension  is 
but  a  mode  of  our  subjective  corporeal  feeling,^  from  which  it 
cannot  be  separated  in  point  of  fact,  although  it  can  be  dis- 
tinguished by  a  mental  abstraction,  even  as  in  every  being 
the  mode  of  its  beingness  can,  by  abstraction,  be  considered 

*  Our  mind  does    not  make  this  of  the  abstractions  to  which  I  refer, 
abstraction  until  it  has  attained  a  suffi-  '  So  far,  we  have  not  made  out 

cient  d^[ree  of  development,  which  is  anything  further  concerning  extension ; 

only  acquired  through  the  use  of  the  later  on  we  shall  learn  more  of  its  na- 

external  senses.    Tms,  however,  does  ture,  and  see  that  it  exists,  not  merely 

not  prevent  the  subjective  perceptions  in  the  sentient  subject,  but  In  the  ex- 

of  our  body  from  bemg  the  foundation  temal  agent  also. 
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apart,  although  in  the  real  fact  it  is  indivisibly  united  with  the 
being  itself. 

Of  the  ideas  therefore  of  timcy  motion  and  space^  we  have 
already,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  source  in  those  ideas  which  I 
have  thus  far  endeavoured  to  expound.  It  will,  nevertheless, 
be  well  to  make  use  also  of  the  extrasubjective  perception  of 
bodies  and  of  the  service  rendered  by  the  external  senses,  in 
order  not  to  disjoin  that  which  is  so  commonly  united  to- 
gether in  our  mind.  Let  us  see,  then,  how  these  ideas  are 
formed. 

ARTICLE  IL 

The  idea  of  Time  as  acquired  from  the  consciousness  we  Jiave  of  our  own 

actions, 

766.  Our  every  action  is  marked  by  two  limitations ;  ^ 
and  the  same  consciousness  which  tells  us  of  an  action  being 
done  by  us,  informs  us  also  of  these  limitations. 

The  first  of  them  is  the  degree  of  intensity  in  the  action ; 
the  second  is  a  certain  duration  of  that  action.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  terms  intefisity  and  duration  signify 
the  two  limitations  in  an  abstract  state,  that  is,  after  we  have 
divided  them  in  thought  from  the  external  and  internal 
actions  themselves  which  they  limit,  and  thus  converted 
them  into  two  mental  entities. 

^6^,  Up  to  a  certain  point,  we  can  increase  the  intensity 
as  well  as  the  duration  of  our  actions,  and  we  can  also  con- 
ceive this  duration  to  increase  indefinitely.  Now  the  idea  of 
successive  duration  is  the  idea  of  Time. 

768.  As  my  present  action  has  a  successive  duration,  so 
has  every  other  action  whether  done  by  me  or  others. 

Hence  the  duration  of  one  action,  when  compared  with 
that  of  other  actions,  gives  a  certain  relation.  This  relation 
is  called  the  Measure  of  time, 

769.  Generally  we  take  for  the  measure  of   time  some 

*  The  action  called  life  is  the  first  the  fundamental  feeling  would  be  a  task 

which  we  feel  as  going  on  in  us,  and  to  too  long  for  me  to  undertake  in  this 

this  action  also  belongs  the  limitation  place  ;  suffice  it  to  indicate  respecting 

oi  duration.     In  i}^t  fundamental  feel-  this  feeling  what  is  necessary  for  my 

ingy  therefore,  the  feeling  of  time  is  present  purpose, 
also  comprised.     But  the  analysis  of 
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action  of  a  glaring,  uniform,  and  permanent  character.  Such 
is  the  revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  and  round  the  sun  : 
and  the  several  parts  of  this  action  form  the  parts  or  divisions 
of  time  in  common  use — years,  months,  days,  hours,  &c. 

Any  other  action  might  have  answered  the  same  purpose, 
provided  its  duration  had  been  taken  as  the  standard  of  the 
duration  of  all  other  actions. 

770.  Although  I  can  diminish  or  increase  the  duration  of 
an  action  done  by  me,  yet  if  I  wish  to  maintain  the  same 
quantity  of  action  I  can  only  do  so  on  condition  of  making 
up  in  intensity  for  what  I  lose  in  duration ;  or  if  I  increase 
the  duration,  I  must  proportionately  diminish  the  intensity. 
Therefore,  between  the  duration  of  a  given  action  and  its 
intensity y  there  is  a  constant  relation. 

In  the  case  of  motion,  the  intensity  consists  in  velocity^ 
which  is  greater  in  direct  ratio  to  the  space  traversed,  and  in 
inverse  ratio  to  the  time  consumed  in  the  transit ;  hence  the 

formula :  V  =  -=,  or  T  =  — . 

771.  The  constancy  of  this  relation  is  founded  on  two 
constant  data,  that  is  to  say,  (i)  the  constant  quantity  of 
the  effect  or  action  which  it  is  sought  to  produce ;  (2)  the 
limited  quantity  of  the  forces  employed  in  the  production, 
which  quantity  is  also  determinate  and  constant. 

Hence  the  following  law,  issuing  from  the  nature  of 
things :  '  If  a  given  quantity  of  action  is  wanted  within  a 
given  time,  there  must  be  a  given  and  fixed  intensity  of 
action  to  obtain  it* 

772.  Again,  let  us  suppose  that  the  quantity  of  action 
wanted  is  undetermined,  and  the  intensity  of  the  action 
variable,  but  the  duration  constant.  By  applying  to  this 
duration  successively  an  intensity  of  action  varying  in  de- 
gree, we  shall  have  a  series  expressing  as  many  quantities  of 
actions  or  effects  as  correspond  exactly  to  the  several  grades 
of  intensity.  We  may  therefore  say  in  general,  that  *  Given 
a  certain  duration,  the  quantity  of  action  will  be  proportionate 
to  the  intensity  of  the  action,  neither  more  nor  less.  Hence 
the  idea  of  the  Equableness  of  time.    Whatever  may  be  done 
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within  a  given  time,  there  is  a  constant  relation  between  the 
intensity  of  the  action  and  its  quantity,  so  that  if  I  were  to 
see  but  little  done  in  that  time,  I  could  indeed  always  imagine 
that  more  might  be  done,  but  only  conditionally  on  the  sup- 
position of  an  increase  in  the  intensity  of  the  action.  In 
short,  I  can  think  the  possibility  of  doing  a  thing  within  a 
certain  time  by  means  of  a  certain  intensity  of  action  ;  and  I 
can  think  precisely  the  same  of  any  similar  duration. 

773.  Should  we  wish  to  express  in  a  general  formula  the 
relation  between  the  quantity  of  action^  the  intensity  and  the 
time — designated   respectively  by  the   letters   Q,    I,  T,  we 

should  have :  T  =  -p ;  that  is,  assuming  that  there  is  but  one 

agent  at  work ;  for  if  the  action  proceeded  from  many  agents 
together — indicated  by  the  letter  M — the  formula  would  be 


T  = 


-    Q 


I  M' 

ARTICLE  III. 


The  idea  of  time  as  suggested  by  the  actions  of  beings  other  than 

ourselves. 

774.  What  has  been  said  in  respect  of  actions  whereof  we 
are  conscious  of  being  the  authors,  applies  equally  to  those  of 
which  we  are  not  the  authors,  but  the  percipients  only. 

Thus  time  is  a  limitation^  not  merely  of  actions,  but  ot 
passions  also;  and  this  because /^w^/^«  and  action  sxe  very 
often  but  one  and  the  same  fact  considered  under  two  dif- 
ferent and  opposite  aspects. 

ARTICLE  IV. 
The  pure  idea  of  time. 

775.  In  all  the  actions  and  passions  of  finite  beings,  our 
mind  can  by  abstraction  take  away  that  limitation  which  I 
have  termed  their  successive  duration  (766),  and  then,  by 
applying  the  idea  of  possible  being  (which,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
innate  in  us),  conceive  the  action  purely  in  a  state  of  possi- 
bility :  this  gives  us  the  pure  idea  of  time,  i.e.  the  idea  of  time, 
not  in  a  real,  but  in  a  possible  action. 
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ARTICLE  V. 
ITie  idea  of  pure  time  as  indefinitely  long, 

Tj6,  The  pure  idea  of  tinUy  then,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  the  idea  of  time  in  general,  as  supplied  to  us  by  obser- 
vation, may  be  expressed  by  the  abstract  formula :  *  Given  a 
certain  degree  of  intensity  in  the  action,  a  certain  quantity  of 
action  will  be  the  result.* 

^^^.  supposing  therefore  that  the  intensity  is  constant, 
the  quantity  of  action  produced  will  be  the  measure  of  time ; 
and  the  equableness  of  time  simply  means  '  The  same  quantity 
of  action  obtained  by  a  constant  degree  of  intensity.' 

778.  But  given  this  quantity  of  action  so  obtained  (of 
whatever  kind  the  action  or  the  force  engaged  in  producing 
it  may  be),  we  can  always,  by  means  of  the  idea  of  possibility, 
conceive  it  as  repeating  itself  an  indefinite  number  of  times. 
Hence  the  idea  of  the  indefinite  length  of  time.  This  idea 
therefore,  when  analysed,  is  found  to  be  composed  (i)  of 
the  idea  oi possibility ^  indefinite  by  its  nature;  (2)  of  the 
(abstract)  idea  of  one  of  the  two  limitations  to  which  all 
actions  successively  repeated  are  subject. 

ARTICLE  VI. 
On  the  continuity  of  time, 

§1. 

Everything  that  happens^  happens  by  instants, 

779.  At  whatever  instant  we  may  observe  anything  in 
which  there  is  succession — that  is,  which  begins,  increases, 
comes  to  perfection,  grows  old  and  perishes — we  find  in  it  a 
determinate  state. 

In  fact,  by  the  principle  of  contradiction  there  cannot  be 
in  that  thing  any  part  or  degree  of  perfection  existing  and 
not  existing  at  the  same  moment. 

For  example,  we  observe  a  child  that  is  cutting  its  teeth, 
or  a  youth  at  the  period  when  his  beard  is  growing.  If  we 
are  asked :  are  the  teeth  cut  ?  or  is  the  beard  grown }  we 
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answer :  not  yet ;  they  are  beginning.  This  word  beginning 
implies  a  mental  relation  with  that  state  in  which  the  teeth  or 
beard  will  be  when  full  grown.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  each 
particle  of  the  growing  teeth  or  beard,  considered  in  itself, 
already  exists,  nor  is  there  any  middle  term  between  its 
existing  and  its  not  existing. 

780.  This  simple  observation  of  the  fact  gives  us  a  conse- 
quence, singular  indeed,  but  nevertheless  true.  It  is,  that 
'  All  that  happens,  happens  in  an  instant ; '  meaning  of 
course  by  All  that  Iiappefis,  not  a  complex  thing,  that  is,  a 
nature  already  complete  in  all  its  parts  (and  this  is  what  men 
usually  think  of),  but  only  such  part  or  element  of  a  nature 
as  comes  to  exist  in  each  instant ;  for  no  matter  what  that 
part  or  element  may  be  which  is  found  to  exist  in  a  given 
instant,  it  is  complete  relatively  to  itself,  to  its  own  exist- 
ence, although  it  is  incomplete  when  considered  as  a  part, 
element,  germ,  or  beginning  of  a  thing  greater  than  itself. 

781.  But  here  arises  a  serious  difficulty.  If,  as  just  stated, 
all  that  happens,  happens  in  an  instant,  whence  comes  our  idea 
of  continuous  time }  Do  we  get  this  also  by  means  of  abstrac- 
tion from  the  actions  observed  by  us  ?  Clearly  not ;  for,  by 
thinking  of  a  series  of  things  each  happening  in  an  instant, 
our  mind  conceives  indeed  a  series  of  points,  a  succession  of 
instants,  but  not  a  continuous  duration. 

§  2. 

In  the  idea  oftime^  as  supplied  by  observation  cUone^  we  can  find  no 

solution  of  the  above  difficulty. 

782.  Let  us  return  to  the  example  of  the  growing  beard, 
and  see  if  it  be  possible  by  means  of  observation  alone  to  form 
a  concept  of  time  characterised  by  true  continuity. 

A  single  hair  a  palm  in  length  took,  we  will  say,  two 
months  to  grow. 

This  growth  is  one  of  those  which  I  have  called  complex 
actions^  because  it  presents  itself  to  us  as  composed  of  many 
small  actions,  each  of  less  duration  than  the  whole. 

It  would  be  the  same  with  every  other  kind  of  production. 
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Thus  the  growth  of  a  flower,  the  carving  of  a  bas-relief,  or  any 
other  operation  by  which  a  thing  has  been  brought  into  being, 
or  made  to  undergo  a  change,  all  are  complex  actions^  inas- 
much as  our  thought  can  always  subdivide  each  into  several 
parts,  which  are  so  many  lesser  actions,  or  'things  that 
happen.' 

Now  be  it  noted  in  the  first  place,  that  the  time  that  hair 
took  in  growing  maintains  a  constant  ratio  with  all  the  other 
actions  which  occurred  within  the  two  months,  as  has  been 
explained  above  (764,  765),  that  is,  account  being  taken  of 
the  intensity  of  the  operation. 

Assuming  the  intensity  as  fixed,  any  force  operating  dur- 
ing those  two  months  could  only  yield  a  certain  quantity  of 
action^  a  determinate  effect. 

Let  us  see,  then,  how  this  complex  and  successive  action, 
or  total  effect,  can  be  conceived  as  divided  into  instants  in  the 
period  named. 

Let  us  make  any  arbitrary  distribution  of  these  instants 
we  please.  Let  us  suppose  the  hair  to  have  grown  a  palm  in 
5,184,000  instants,  so  that  in  each  one  of  them  it  acquired  a 
corresponding  increase.  I  say,  that  if  at  the  end  of  two 
months  its  total  length  must  be  a  palm  and  no  more,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  intervals  which  divide  those  instants  from 
one  another  be  of  a  determinate  length ;  and  assuming  all 
the  intervals  as  equal,  each  will  be  precisely  of  one  second. 

Intervals  so  minute  (and  they  might  be  still  more  minute), 
would  entirely  escape  our  observation.  Therefore  we  could 
neither  measure  nor  perceive  them  by  means  of  observation, 
but  solely  by  means  of  reasoning,  that  is,  we  could  judge  of 
their  length  by  knowing  the  total  effect  or  quantity  of  action 
produced  in  a  given  noticeable  time  (when  we  can  fairly 
observe  the  action),  for  instance,  two  months,  or  even  less  ;  and 
the  measure  of  that  total  effect  or  quantity  of  action  is  nothing 
but  the  relation  in  which  it  stands  to  all  other  total  effects  or 
quantities  of  action  obtained  within  the  same  period. 

But  let  us  dwell  a  little  longer  on  the  suppCwIuon  of  the 
existence  of  these  minute  intervals.  If  they  were  really 
observable  by  us,  how  could  they  fall  under  our  observation  ? 
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Certainly  not  by  themselves,  because  intervals,  as  such,  are 
a  mere  negation,  a  cessation  from  action,  and  consequently 
there  is  nothing  in  them  to  observe.  Therefore  we  could  only 
observe  them  through  the  relation  of  the  different  frequency 
with  which  the  instants  occur  in  different  actions.  If  then  it 
were  possible  for  us  to  notice  the  successive  instantaneous 
increases  which  we  have  supposed  to  accrue  to  the  hair  every 
second,  we  could  not,  by  looking  at  this  action  alone,  have  any 
measure  of  this  interval.  In  order  to  have  such  measure,  we 
must  compare  that  action  to  some  other  which  goes  on  in  us 
in  a  corresponding  interval,  such  as  the  beating  of  the  pulse 
or  a  degree  of  fatigue,  &c.  On  the  other  hand,  by  comparing 
several  actions  together,  for  example,  by  noting  how  a  hair 
grows  respectively  in  an  old  man  and  in  a  youth,  we  would 
perceive  that  while  in  the  old  man  the  hair  receives  one 
increase,  in  the  youth  it  receives  two  or  three.  Hence  the 
measure  of  the  little  interval  aforesaid — a  measure,  be  it 
understood,  always  drawn  from  the  quantity  of  action  pro- 
duced within  two  instants  (given  the  intensity  equal).  There- 
fore the  measure  of  those  most  minute  intervals  of  which  I  am 
speaking,  if  it  could  be  obtained  by  observation,  would  consist 
simply  in  the  relation  seen  by  the  mind  to  fexist  between  two 
forces  acting  in  the  same  two  instants — and  thus  could  not 
differ  in  kind  from  that  of  a  series  of  instants  or  of  a  notice- 
able time,  at  the  end  of  which  we  confront  together  quantities 
of  action  or  total  effects  large  enough  to  fall  under  our  obser- 
vation. 

I  conclude  then  :  seeingy?ry/,  that  everything  that  happens, 
happens  in  an  instant,  and  secondly^  that  the  idea  of  time 
which  observation  can  give  us  is  merely  a  relation  between 
the  different  quantities  of  action  produced  within  the  same 
instants,  it  follows  necessarily  that : — 

Observation — even  were  its  powers  indefinitely  more  keen 
and  penetrating  than  at  present — never  could  by  itself  alone 
supply  to  us  the  idea  of  a  continuous  time,  ue,  a  continuous 
succession :  it  could  only  give  us  the  idea  of  a  series  of 
instants  more  or  less  proximate  to  one  another,  and  show 
us  the  relation  existing  between  them. 
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And  yet,  it  is  a  fact  that  we  do  possess  the  idea  of  con- 
tinuous time.  The  question,  then,  still  remains,  how  we  come 
to  have  it. 

§3. 

Necessity  of  having  recourse  to  the  simple  possibilities  of  things y  and 
importance  of  not  confounding  them  with  recti  things, 

783.  Let  us  therefore,  in  our  ideas  concerning  time, 
separate  those  which  are  suggested  to  us  immediately  by 
observation,  from  those  which  we  form  through  reasoning — 
abstract  indeed  in  itself,  yet  always  based  on  observation. 

Observation  presents  to  us  nothing  but  facts  \  whereas 
ideas  express  not  facts,  hwt  pure  possibilities. 

Nevertheless,  ideas  should  not  on  this  account  be  despised, 
as  they  were  by  the  hasty  temerity  of  the  eighteenth  century  ; 
but  should  be  given  their  proper  place,  i.e,  should  always  be 
kept  perfectly  distinct  from  the  cognitions  of  real  things  and 
of  facts. 

Ideas  or  possibilities  are  most  valuable  for  two  reasons  : 
([)  because  without  them  we  could  not  make  any  reasoning 
whatever  even  about  real  things  or  facts,  as  is  evident  from 
the  whole  theory  of  the  origin  of  ideas,  which  shows  that  the 
element  oi possibility  is  a  necessary  ingredient  of  every  idea 
(470) ;  (2)  because  amongst  all  contradictory  propositions 
conceivable  about  anything,  there  must  needs  be  a  true  one, 
and  this  one  may  sometimes  be  discovered  by  means  of 
reasoning.* 

The  confounding  of  possibilities  with  realities  is  the  root 
of  all  errors ;  since  it  corrupts  method  itself,  i,e.  the  means  of 
arriving  at  truth. 

Let  us  therefore  proceed  to  separate  with  due  diligence 
such  cognitions  about  time  as  we  get  immediately  from  obser- 
vation, and  which  inform  us  of  facts,  from  those  which  express 
simple  possibilities? 

*  Which,  of  course,  consists  of  ideas  and  oi  judgments.    The  ideas  detached 

(Translators).  from  these  judgments,   and  not  sub- 

^  These  cognitions  are  the  same  as  mitted  to  any  other  mental  operation, 

the  intellectual  perceptions  of  things,  express  indeed  possibi'ities^  but  such  as 

which  perceptions  are  composed  of  ideas  have  cases  of  actual  realisation. 

VOL.   II.  Y 
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§4. 

Timey  as  known  by  observation  alone^  is  simply  a  relation  between  the 
respective  quantities  of  actions^  given  the  same  acting  intensity. 

784.  By  observation,  then,  we  perceive  great  actions  only 
(782) ;  for  when  an  action  is  divided  or  attenuated  beyond  a 
certain  point,  it  entirely  escapes  detection. 

The  same  observation  which  presents  to  us  these  great 
actions,  gives  us  also  the  relation*  of  their  respective  quantities 
(the  acting  intensity  being,  however,  taken  into  account). 

Now  from  the  difference  in  the  quantities  of  action  (given 
always  an  equal  intensity)  there  arises  a  circumstance  which 
is  precisely  what  enables  observation  to  give  us  the  idea  of 
time.     I  will  explain. 

The  action  which  (given  the  intensity  equal)  has  less 
quantity,  is  completed,  and  therefore  can  be  observed  by  us 
while  we  are  still  unable  to  observe  the  greater  action,  Le,  the 
total  effect,  because  this  has  not  yet  been  produced. 

Now  the  aptitude  which  the  minor  action — a  part  of  the 
greater — has  of  being  observed  by  us  at  a  moment  more  or 
less  distant  from  that  in  which  the  whole  will  be  completed, 
constitutes  what  we  call  the  successive  duration  of  the  action^ 
which  is  identical  with  our  idea  of  time  as  derived  from 
observation, 

§  5- 

The  idea  of  pure  time,  and  that  of  its  indefinite  length  and  divisibility y 

are  mere  possibilities  or  mental  concepts, 

785.  So  far  th^fact.  Now  what  are  th^  possibilities  vAAch^ 
this  fact  being  presupposed,  present  themselves  to  our  mind  ? 
And  be  it  remembered  that,  in  the  deduction  oi possibilities^ 
the  mind  goes  on  as  far  as  ever  it  can,  that  is,  until  it  comes  to 
something  where  it  sees  logical  contradiction. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  observing  that  within  two  given 
instants '  many  real  actions  take  place,  differing  in  quantity, 

*  I  mean,  of  course,  a  relation  already  *  These  instants  are  nothing  but  the 

conceived  by  the  mind ;  for,  as  I  have  beginning  and  the  end  of  a  possible 

shown  (180-187),  it  is  only  by  the  mind  complex  action  which  we   take  as  a 

that  relations  are  noticed.  standard  of  measurement. 
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but  maintaining  a  certain  reUtion  to  their  respective  intensities 
and  to  one  another,  the  mind  proceeds  by  means  of  abstraction 
to  conceive  these  same  actions,  not  in  their  real,  but  only  in 
their /<7jj/^/<?  existence.  The  conception  of  this  possibility  is 
t\i^pure  idea  of  time  (775). 

786.  II.  After  this,  the  mind  notices,  that  among  the 
several  actions  observed  by  us,  there  are  some  which  within 
two  given  instants  repeat  themselves  twice,  thrice,  or  it  may 
be  a  thousand  times  as  often  as  others.  Hence,  by  abstracting 
as  before,  it  conceives  those  actions  zs possible  to  be  indefinitely 
repeated  even  beyond  those  instants — or  which  is  the  same 
thing,  it  sees  no  contradiction  in  that  thought.  This  second 
possibility  conceived  by  the  mind,  gives  the  idea  of  the  inde- 
finite length  of  time  (778). 

J^J,  III.  Moreover,  from  noticing  that  certain  actions 
take  longer  in  their  production  than  others,  so  that  while  one 
is  done  once,  another  is  repeated  many  times  over,  the  mind 
very  naturally  concludes,  that  by  the  instant  that  the  shorter 
action  is  fully  completed  once,  the  longer  action  can  only  be 
done  in  some  part.  It  considers  therefore  an  action  as  the 
result  of  many  parts,  or  a  compound  of  many  minor  actions. 
It  is  true,  that  when  these  have  dwindled  down  to  an  extreme 
minuteness,  our  powers  of  observation  fail  us  ;  but  the  mind 
conceives  th^  possibility  of  ?l  keener  observation  than  is  now 
at  our  command  ;  and  then  of  another  yet  keener,  and  so  on 
again  and  again,  without  an  assignable  limit ;  for  even  in  this 
it  finds  no  contradiction.  Whence  it  infers  that,  had  we  only 
observing  powers  keen  enough,  we  could  discover  an  action  of 
yet  shorter  duration  than  the  least  that  is  observable  in  our 
present  condition.  Thus  the  mind  conceives  \hQ  possibility  of 
actions  indefinitely  shorter  and  shorter;  and  this  gives  the  idea 
of  the  indefinite  divisibility  of  time, 

788.  IV.  Therefore  the  indefinite  divisibility  of  time  is 

nothing  but  the  possibility  which  the  mind  conceives  of  a 

series  of  instants  always  nearer  and  nearer  to  one  another — 

or  in  other  words,  of  actions  always  shorter  and  shorter,  and 

the  beginning  and  end  of  which  are  precisely  the  instants  of 

that  series,  in  the  same  way  that  the  two  extreme  points  of  a 

Y  2 
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line  are  its  terms.  Nevertheless,  this  is  not  yet  the  idea  of 
continuity  of  which  we  are  now  in  search.  Let  us  see,  then, 
how  this  idea  also  is  a  mental  possibility ;  and  let  us  proceed 
herein  with  special  care,  because  this  idea  is  not  less  important 
than  difficult  of  explanation. 

§6. 
The  phenomenal  idea  of  the  continuity  of  time  is  illusory, 

789.  The  most  minute  intervals  which  divide  from  one 
another  those  small  actions  of  which  we  have  seen  that  the 
greater  actions  are  composed,  entirely  escape  our  observation 
(782).  Hence  the  total  result  of  the  numberless  little  actions 
aforesaid  presents  itself  to  us  as  though  it  were  a  single  and 
continuous  action  (j^/^-jSS),  This,  however,  is  only  an  appear- 
ance. The  idea,  therefore,  which  observation  gives  us  of  the 
continuity  of  time  is  purely  phenomenal  or  apparent. 

That  it  IS  not  anything  else,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  in- 
dicated above,  namely,  that  *  All  that  happens  must  necessarily 
happen  by  instants'  (779-781):  for  a  series  of  instants  can 
never  be  joined  together  into  a  truly  continuous  time,  however 
near  the  instants  may  be  brought  to  one  another. 

790.  But  since  this  truth  is  of  the  very  greatest  consequence, 
I  wish  to  corroborate  it  by  a  new  demonstration,  carried  up 
even  to  the  principle  of  contradiction — I  mean  such  a  demon- 
stration as  will  show  that  the  notion  of  any  of  those  actions 
which  can  fall  under  our  observation  being  performed  entirely 
without  interruption,  or,  which  comes  to  the  same,  in  a  truly 
continuous  time,  involves  contradiction. 

As  I  have  already  observed  (785),  our  mind,  in  its  specu- 
lations within  the  world  of  possibilities,  never  stops  until  it 
comes  to  a  point  involving  contradiction.  There  it  is  bound 
to  stop,  because  contradiction,  being  impossibility  itself,  can- 
not possibly  form  an  object  of  thought. 

Now  I  add,  that  a  perfectly  uninterrupted  or  continuous 
succession  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  contradiction,  and 
therefore  the  mind  cannot  see  it  as  a  possibility.  This  I  shall 
prove  by  the  following  propositions : — 
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First  proposition  :  *  To  think  that  an  indeterminate  number 
actually  exists,  is  a  contradiction  in  terms/ 

In  the  idea  of  a  number  actually  existent,  the  determination 
of  that  number  is  included  as  a  necessary  condition.  The 
mere  fact  of  my  thinking  any  one  number,  proves  that  that 
number  is  determinate.  If  it  were  not,  I  could  not  think  it  as 
a  number,  for  it  would  not  then  be  a  particular  number,  but 
simply,  number  in  general,  a  purely  mental  entity.  To  see 
this  more  clearly,  let  the  reader  consider,  that  if  I  write  down 
on  paper  the  series  of  numbers  in  their  natural  order — i,  2,  3, 
4,  5,  &c. — and  suppose  it  carried  on  indefinitely,  this  series 
will  be  a  formula  which  expresses  and  enumerates  all  the 
particular  numbers  possible.  If,  then,  I  think  a  particular 
number,  I  must  necessarily  think  one  of  the  numbers  com- 
prised in  the  said  formula.  Now  every  one  of  the  numbers 
contained  in  that  series  is  determinate,  i,e,  each  is  itself,  and 
is  not  another.  For  instance,  3  is  3,  neither  more  nor  less, 
not  4,  nor  2,  or  any  other  number  that  could  be  named. 
Determination  is  of  the  specific  essence  of  number.'  An  in- 
determinate number,  therefore,  neither  exists  nor  can  exist. 

Second  proposition :  *  If  a  number  of  things,  in  order  that  it 
may  exist,  must  be  determinate^  it  must  also  ht  finite,* 

This  also  is  clear  ;  for  the  determination  of  a  number  ne- 
cessarily includes  its  finiteness.  In  fact,  as  I  have  just 
observed,  the  word  determinate^  when  applied  to  a  number, 
means  that  that  number  is  itself  and  not  any  other,  and 
therefore  that  its  existence  is  entirely  distinct,  both  from  the 
number  which  precedes  and  from  that  which  follows  it. 
Take  any  number  you  please  from  among  those  of  the  series 
we  have  supposed  to  contain  all  particular  numbers  ;  and  you 
will  find  that  it  is  always  the  number  immediately  preceding 
it,  plus  a  unit.  But  the  preceding  number  is  certainly  finite, 
since,  like  this  one,  it  is  nothing  but  the  number  previous  to 
itself,  pins  a  unit.  And  so  you  may  go  back  in  succession 
from  one  number  to  the  other  until  you  have  come  to  the 
beginning  of  the  series,  i.e,  to  the  unit  alone.  This  will  make 
it  evident,  that  every  particular  number  is,  and  cannot  be 
anything  else  than  the  unit //wj  other  units,  i.e,  a  sum  of  finite 
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numbers,  and  therefore  finite.  Any  determinate  number, 
then,  is  necessarily  finite  ;  consequently  the  actual  existence 
of  things  truly  infinite  in  number  would  be  an  absurdity. 

Third  proposition :  *  A  succession  of  things  infinite  in 
number  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.' 

The  proof  of  this  proposition  is  contained  in  the  preceding 
two. 

A  succession  of  things  infinite  in  number  is  unthinkable 
for  the  same  reason  that  an  infinite  number  is  unthinkable, 
namely,  because  it  involves  contradiction. 

That  which  is  unthinkable  because  involving  a  contradic- 
tion, is  an  impossibility. 

Therefore  a  succession  of  things  infinite  in  number  is  an 
impossibility  or,  what  comes  to  the  same,  a  contradiction  in 
terms. 

Fourth  proposition :  *  The  production  of  an  entity  by  means 
of  an  action  at  once  successive  and  continuous  would  involve 
a  succession  of  things  actually  infinite  in  number.' 

In  a  continuous  succession,  we  can  assign  an  indefinite 
number  of  instants. 

But  this  number  of  instants,  no  matter  how  great  we  may 
choose  to  suppose  it,  can  never  form  the  continuous^  nor  yet 
diminish  it  by  ever  so  little.  The  reason  is,  that  an  instant, 
being  but  a  point,  has  no  length,  and  therefore  cannot  cover 
any.  Consequently,  whatever  number  of  instants  we  may 
with  our  mind  assign  in  a  continuous  time,  and  then  subtract 
from  it,  the  length  of  that  time  will  not  thereby  be  lessened 
in  the  least,  because  we  have  not  subtracted  any  lengths^  but 
points  only.  By  this  mode  of  reasoning  one  arrives  at  the 
conclusion,  that  inasmuch  as  the  continuous  length  in  ques- 
tion remains  ever  the  same  (for  although  it  may  be  divided 
into  many  parts,  yet  each  of  these  parts  is  still  continuous),  it 
would  be  impossible  for  us  to  exhaust  it,  even  if  we  could 
multiply  the  instants  ad  infinitum  \  for  an  infinite  number  of 
no-lengths  can  never  make  a  length.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not 
this  nature  of  the  continuous  that  involves  contradiction  ; 
since,  /;/  /V,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  infinite  number  of 
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points.  These  points  exist  only  in  our  imagination.*  How- 
ever mysterious  this  nature  of  the  continuous  may  be,  it 
involves  no  contradiction. 

On  the  contrary,  if,  as  the  proposition  now  under  con- 
sideration supposes,  a  truly  continuous  succession  really 
existed,  we  should  be  obliged  to  admit,  not  only  that  it  is 
possible  vientally  to  assign  in  such  succession  an  indefinite 
number  of  instants,  but  also  that  there  really  exists  in  it  an 
infinite  number  of  instants  each  distinct  from  the  others. 
Here  is  my  proof. 

The  instant  in  which  a  thing  first  is,  is  really  distinct 
from  the  instant  immediately  preceding  it,  in  which  the  thing 
was  not. 

Let  us  imagine,  then,  that  the  hair  which  we  have  taken 
as  an  illustration  has  grown  to  the  length  of  a  palm  by  a  con* 
tinuous  motion.  We  can  divide  the  time  that  has  been  taken 
in  performing  this  operation,  into  any  number  of  instants  we 
please.  Now  be  it  observed,  that  this  division  would  not  be 
merely  the  work  of  our  imagination,  but  would  have  a  division 
corresponding  with  it  in  the  real  fact  To  be  convinced  of 
this,  let  us,  ill  the  series  of  instants  we  have  decided  on,  think 
for  example  of  instants  2,  3  and  4.  Since  the  hair  is  sup- 
posed to  grow  continuously^  it  will  as  a  matter  of  course  be 
longer  in  the  4th  instant  than  in  the  3rd,  and  in  the  3rd 
longer  than  in  the  2nd.  Here  then  we  have  minute  lengths 
coming  out  respectively  in  different  instants,  and  therefore 
really  distinct  and  different  one  from  the  other.  Now,  if  the 
growth  of  the  hair  is  continuous^  the  consequence  will  be,  that 
while  on  the  one  hand  we  can  augment  the  number  of  in- 
stants indefinitely,  on  the  other,  the  augmentation,  even 
though  carried  to  infinity,  could  never  exhaust  that  continuity 
either  wholly  or  in  part.  But  what  unanswerably  proves  my 
thesis  is,  that  given  the  successively  continuous  growth^  that 
division  which  we  cannot  succeed  in  making  with  our  mind, 
i.e.  by  assigning  an  infinite  number  of  instants,  would  be 
actually  made  by  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself;  and  thus 

*  That  in  the  idea  of  the  continuous      be  seen  more  clearly  when  we  come  to 
there  is  no  intrinsic  contradiction,  wiU      speak  of  the  continuous  in  space. 
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nature  would  be  chargeable  with  an  absurdity.  In  fact,  we 
have  just  seen  that,  whatever  be  the  number  of  instants  which 
we  now  or  at  any  time  choose  to  assign  in  that  continuous 
growth,  these  instants  are  not  merely  mental  entities,  but 
have  really  a  corresponding  number  of  different  lengths  or 
states  existing  in  the  hair  itself,  wholly  independent  of  our 
thought.  And  we  have  seen,  moreover,  that  for  the  same 
reason  for  which  the  number  of  instants  assigned,  even  if  it 
were  infinite,  can  never  equal  the  continuous^  there  must  also, 
of  necessity,  be  in  that  hair  an  infinite  number  of  differences 
corresponding  with  this  infinite  number,  each  of  them  really 
distinct  from  the  others,  and  each  still  forming  a  continuous 
length  by  itself.  Hence  it  follows,  that  if  the  growth  has 
been  at  once  successive  and  continuous,  the  hair  will  actually 
have  in  it  an  infinite  number  of  lengths,  according  to  the 
infinite  number  of  instants  through  which  it  has  successively 
had  to  pass.  Here  we  must  remember,  that  if  this  conclusion 
— namely,  the  existence  of  a  number  actually  infinite — in- 
volves contradiction,  the  contradiction  springs  direct  from  the 
premisses,  I  mean,  from  the  assumption  of  a  continuous  growth. 
Given  this  assumption,  an  infinite  number  is  a  necessity.  As 
therefore  an  infinite  number  is  an  absurdity,  we  must  needs 
admit  that  the  assumption  is  erroneous. 

Fifth  proposition  :  *  The  production  of  an  entity  by  means 
of  continuous  succession  is  an  absurdity.' 

This  follows  as  a  corollary  from  propositions  fourth  and 
third,  and  is  what  I  had  to  demonstrate. 

The  logical  outcome  of  all  this,  then,  is,  that  the  continuity 
of  time  as  supplied  to  us  by  observation  alone,  is  purely 
phenomenal  and  illusory,  because  demonstrably  proved  to  be 
impossible. 

§  7. 

The  continuity  of  time  is  simply  a  possibility  or  a  mental  concept, 

791.  If  we  have  not  an  idea  of  really  continuous  time 
from  observation,  we  have  nevertheless  an  abstract,  although 
vague,  idea  of  continuity,  which  is  obtained  by  reasoning  on 
possibilities  in  the  following  way. 
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Within  two  given  instants,  i,e,  during  the  same  time 
which  a  great  action  occupies  in  being  brought  to  comple- 
tion, we  see  also  many  other  actions  done,  or  at  least  com- 
mencing, of  greater  or  lesser  duration  than  that  one.  Now, 
by  reflecting  on  the  commencements  of  these  actions,  we  find 
that  the  instant  in  which  they  respectively  begin  is  in  no 
way  determined  by  their  natures.  This  naturally  suggests  to 
our  mind  the  possibility  of  an  action  beginning  at  any  of 
the  instants  assignable  within  the  span  of  time  aforesaid. 
Hence,  as  regards  this  beginning  there  is  not  in  all  that  dura- 
tion any  one  particle  different  from  the  others,  any  interval  of 
any  sort ;  but  a  point  can  be  assigned  in  it  wherever  we 
choose,  and  the  action  be  supposed  to  commence  there. 
This  aptitude  of  the  said  duration,  this  its  perfect  indif- 
ference to  admit  of  the  commencement  of  an  action  in  any 
part  of  it  whatsoever,  this  absence  from  it  of  all  interval,  of 
all  exclusiveness,  no  matter  at  which  of  its  instants  we  con- 
sider it,  is  precisely  what  gives  us  such  abstract  idea  as  we 
possess  of  the  continuity  of  time,  an  idea,  therefore,  which 
reduces  itself  to  a  pure  possibility  conceived  by  our  mind. 

792.  I  have  said  that  this  abstract  idea  of  continuity  is 
vague,  because  if  we  submit  it  to  analysis  we  discover  that, 
although  it  is  perfectly  true  that  the  commencement  of  an 
action  may  be  placed  at  any  instant  assignable  within  a 
given  period,  yet  the  sum  of  these  instants  is  impossible  to 
define ;  and  even  if  it  were  defined,  the  result  could  never  be 
a  continuous  time. 

§  8. 

Distinction  between  the  absurd  and  the  mysterious. 

793.  Absurdity  is  that  which  involves  contradiction. 
Mystery  is  that  which  we  cannot  explain. 

Sophists  have  attempted  to  confound  these  two  concepts 
together ;  but  in  vain  :  they  will  for  ever  remain  distinct. 

That  which  is  absurd  must  be  rejected  as  false. 

That  which  is  mysterious,  so  far  from  having  to  be 
rejected,  is  very  often  impossible  of  denial ;  for  it  is  very 
often  a  fact,  and  facts  cannot  be  denied. 
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Material  nature  teems  with  mysterious  facts :  where, 
then,  is  the  sense  of  pretending  that  there  shall  be  no  mys- 
teries in  the  spiritual  nature,  so  much  more  sublime,  active, 
immense  and  profound  than  the  material  ? 

794.  I  have  shown  that  continuous  succession  is  an  ab- 
surdity. 

But  as  to  simple  continuity^  I  believe  it  indeed  to  be  mys- 
terious, but  not  absurd  ;  and  I  believe,  moreover,  that  it 
exists  as  a  manifest  fact.  Hence,  while  rejecting  the  con^ 
tinuous  as  applied  to  succession^  I  do  not  consider  that  I  have 
either  the  right  or  the  power  to  exclude  the  continuous  itself 
from  the  nature  of  things;  for  I  see  no  intrinsic  contradiction 
in  it. 

As  I  have  proved  that  continuity  as  applied  to  tinu  is 
absurd,  so  I  shall  in  due  course  prove  that  there  is  no 
absurdity  in  continuity  as  applied  to  space.  The  same  thing 
may  be  said  of  that  duration  in  which  there  is  no  succession. 

h  9- 

/;/  the  duration  of  completed  actions  there  is  no  succession,  and  therefore 
that  duration  does  not  give  us  the  idea  of  time ^  but  only  of  continuity. 

795.  We  find  that  actions,  or  beings,  when  fully  com- 
pleted according  to  their  nature,  endure,  and  sometimes 
unchangeably. 

In  any  nature  which  exists  unchangeably,  there  is  dura^ 
tion ;  but  we  cannot  assign  in  it  a  succession^  as  we  can  in 
those  actions  or  beings  which  are  in  course  of  production  and 
generation,  and  therefore  are  not  fully  completed. 

Now  since  in  the  duration  of  a  completed  thing  there  is 
no  succession,  nothing  forbids  its  being  continuous  \  for,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  only  reason  why  continuity  is  incompatible 
with  succession  is  that  the  co-existence  of  the  two  would,  of 
necessity,  involve  an  actually  infinite  number  of  things  really 
distinct  each  from  the  others  ;  which  is  an  absurdity. 

796.  Hence  the  existence  of  God,  of  our  soul,  and  of  all 
things  which  endure,  is  continuous. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  succession  which  is  found  in  the 
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gradual  generation  of  things  is  not  continuous  ;  and  it  is  this 
succession  that  gives  us  the  idea  of  time  as  well  as  its  measure. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  us  to  conceive 
duration  without  succession ;  for,  as  I  have  said  so  many- 
times,  we  are  generally  in  the  habit  of  seeking  light  for  our 
thoughts  from  changes  and  limits. 

§   10. 

The  idea  of  being  in  general,  uhich  constitutes  our  intelligence,  is 

exempt  from  time, 

797.  The  idea  of  time  is  the  idea  of  a  succession  considered 
in  reference  to  duration. 

Succession  is  found  only  in  such  actions  as  are  transient, 
that  is,  in  the  production  or  generation  or,  which  comes  to 
the  same,  the  changes  of  things. 

The  idea  of  being  in  general — which  constitutes  our  in- 
telligence— is  immutable,  simple,  uniform.  It  is  therefore 
wholly  exempt  from  time. 

798.  Hence  the  idea  of  time  is  not  known  a  priori,  as 
Kant  supposed,  but  is  obtained  only  a  posteriori,  namely, 
drawn  through  the  use  of  our  reasoning  powers  from  those 
finite  things  which  we  perceive  as  mutable. 

799.  Hence  also  we  see  how  right  the  ancients  were  in 
placing  the  highest  part  of  our  intelligence  outside  of  time,' 
and  in  saying  that  this  faculty,  when  reasoning  a  priori, 
abstracts  altogether  from  time,  because  it  does  not  find  time 
in  itself,  I  mean  in  that  primal  idea  which  constitutes  it  and 
the  analysis  of  which  furnishes  the  whole  subject-matter  of  its 
reasonings  a  priori? 


*  This  highest  part  is,  properly 
speaking,  what  we  call  the  Intellect, 
S.  Thomas  says  :  *  Supremum  in  nos- 
tra cognitione  non  est  ratio,  sed  intel- 
lectus,  qui  est  rationis  origo  *  {Cont, 
Gent,  I.  Ivii.). 

*  S.  Thomas  also  derives  the  idea 
of  time  a  posteriori^  that  is,  from  the 
phantasms.  *  Ex  ea  parte  qua  se  (in- 
tellectus)  ad  phantasmata  convertit, 
composition!  et  division!  intcllectus  ad- 
jungitur  tempus.'  Hence  that  loftiness 
of  tone  which  is  so  noticeable  in  the 


Fathers  of  the  Church  when  speaking  of 
the  nobler  portion  of  the  human  mind  ; 
those  expressions,  consecrated  by  an 
unchanging  tradition,  which  they  repeat 
one  after  the  other  from  age  to  age, 
and  wherein  they  declare  that  our  spirit 
is  conjoined  with  eternal  and  immutable 
things,  enjoys  the  vision  of  an  ivimu- 
table  truth,  and,  as  says  the  author  of 
the  Itinerarium,  beholds  eternal  things 
and  in  an  eternal  manner — *  videt  sem- 
pitemalia  et  sempiternaliter. ' 


..      A 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

ORIGIN   OF  THE   IDEA  OF    MOTION. 

ARTICLE   I. 
Motion  is  pcrcdvcd  by  us  in  three  ways, 

800.  One  of  the  great  actions  which  take  place  with 
succession,  and  constitute  as  well  as  measure  time/  is  motion. 
It  is  of  the  idea  of  motion  that  we  have  now  to  speak. 

As  regards  ourselves,  motion  is  either  active  ox  passive. 
We   have   active  motion  when  we  cause  our   bodies  to 

change  their  place  by  walking,  or  by  any  other  use  of  the 

locomotive  power  belonging  to  us. 

We  have  passive  motion  when  the  change  of  our  bodies 

from  one  place  to  another  is  caused  by  the  action  of  a  force 

external  to  ourselves. 

801.  Besides  our  own  motion  there  is  also  the  motion  of 
the  bodies  around  us,  in  which  we  have  no  part  either  actively 
or  passively. 

802.  Now  since  motion  is  an  affection  of  bodies,  whether 
our  own  or  not,  it  follows  that  we  perceive  it  together  with 
the  bodies  themselves  (hence  it  might  be  called  a  co-perception), 
and  consequently  that  we  perceive  it  in  as  many  ways  as 
there  are  ways  of  perceiving  bodies  ;  and  these  we  have  found 
to  be  three  (701,  702,  708),  namely  : 

(i)  A  subjective  way  by  means  of  the  fundamental  feeling; 
and  this  holds  good  for  the  active  motion,  of  which  our  con- 
sciousness tells  us  that  we  ourselves  are  the  cause. 

(2)  Again  a  subjective  way  by  means  of  the  adventitious 

*  Succession   in  general  constitutes       take  it  as  a  standard  with  which  to  con- 
time  ;  but  each  particular  succession  is       front  other  successions, 
called   a   measure   of  time,    when   we 
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sensations,  which  cause  us  to  feel  a  change  in  the  sensitive 
organ  affected  ;  hence  by  this  way  we  may  be  said  to  perceive 
subjectively  a  kind  oi passive  motion. 

(3)  An  extrasubjective  way  by  means  of  the  several 
sensories  which,  as  they  cause  us,  each  after  its  fashion,  to 
perceive  our  own  as  well  as  other  bodies,  so  also  do  they  cause 
us  to  perceive  the  motions  which  take  place  in  all  bodies. 
Speaking,  however,  of  our  own  motion,  whether  active  or 
passive,  although  the  fact  of  the  motion  itself  can  be  perceived 
extrasubjectively^  the  feeling  which  we  have  of  it  is  not  per- 
ceivable otherwise  than  subjectively. 

Now,  according  to  strict  method,  I  ought  not  here  to 
speak  of  any  except  the  subjective  ways  of  perceiving  motion, 
because  so  far  I  have  treated  only  of  the  subjective  per- 
ceptions of  bodies,  and  said  nothing  of  the  extrasubjective. 
But  as  this  separation  would  render  the  present  discussion 
incomplete,  I  do  not  think  it  advisable  wholly  to  disjoin  the 
subjective  ways  of  perceiving  motion  from  the  extrasub- 
jective. 

ARTICLE   II. 

Description  of  actire  motion, 

803.  It  is  not,  however,  my  intention  to  go  too  deeply  into 
the  question  on  the  nature  of  motion ;  I  only  purpose  to 
explain  how  our  ideas  of  motion  originate. 

Here  also  observation,  and  first  of  all  the  fact  of  our  con- 
sciousness, must  be  my  guide. 

I  will  speak  first  of  active  and  then  of  passive  motion. 

We  have  the  faculty  of  moving  our  own  bodies.*  What 
is  this  faculty }     How  does  observation  present  it  to  us } 

The  fundamental  feeling  by  which  we  immediately  per- 
ceive our  bodies  has  a  mode  of  its  own,  which  I  call  extension. 

Now  the  faculty  of  moving  our  own  bodies,  as  presented 
to  us  by  observation,  is  a  power  which  the  soul  has  over  the 
fundamental  feeling,  I  mean  the  power  to  change  in  a  given 
manner  the  mode  of  that  feeling. 

1  We  could  never  spontaneously  be-  doing  so.  In  the  fundamental  feeling, 
gin  to  move  any  part  of  our  body  if  we  therefore,  of  our  body  there  is  included 
did  not  feel  in  ourselves  the  power  of      also  the  power  we  have  over  it. 
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To  say  that  the  fundamental  feeling  undergoes  a  change 
in  its  mode,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say  that  it  diffuses  itself  in 
a  new  space^  or,  as  we  usually  term  it,  a  n^"^  place. 

It  is  because  the  soul  can  effect  a  change  in  the  mode  of 
the  fundamental  feeling,  that  we  predicate  of  it  power  over  its 
body,  the  power  of  moving  it. 

In  truth,  if  the  body  is  the  agent  from  whose  action  the 
soul  receives  the  fundamental  feeling — a  feeling  terminating 
in  extension ;  the  soul  must  needs  be  admitted  to  have  an 
active  power  over  that  agent,  since  we  find  by  experience  that 
it  can  directly  cause  the  action  thereof  to  be  modified  in  the 
manner  stated, 

ARTICLE  III. 
Description  of  passive  motion, 

804.  But  besides  having  the  power  of  self-motion,  we  may 
also  be  moved  by  a  force  external  to  us. 

In  the  case  of  self-motion,  the  amount  of  effort  \f^  make 
in  moving  gives  us  the  perception  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  measure  of  the  motion. 

But  when  we  are  moved  by  an  external  force,  we  do  not 
always  perceive  our  motion. 

For  either  the  motive  force  produces  a  change  in  our 
sensitive  organs — as,  for  instance,  when  a  force  is  applied  only 
to  a  particular  part  of  the  body,  but  with  a  power  strong 
enough  to  compel  the  whole  to  move — and  in  that  case  we 
suffer  a  sensation  in  the  part  affected,  and  at  the  same  time 
perceive  the  motion,  to  which  the  other  parts  of  the  body  not 
immediately  affected  by  the  said  application  oppose,  owing  to 
their  vis  inertice^  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  of  resistance:  or 
else  that  force  acts  in  such  a  manner  as  to  transport  the  whole 
body  simultaneously,  yet  without  causing  any  disturbance  in 
the  relative  position  of  its  sensitive  parts  ;  and  then  our 
interior  feeling  cannot,  by  itself,  give  us  any  information 
either  about  the  motion  or  about  its  quantity. 

Thus  although,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  continually 
revolving  with  the  earth  and  being  carried  with  it  through 
space  with  a  velocity  to  which  the  highest  railway  speed  is  as 
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nothing,  nevertheless  we  have  no  consciousness  whatever  of 
this  motion.  The  reason  is,  that  we  do  not  move  ourselves, 
but  are  moved  by  another  force,  and  so  equably,  that  no 
particular  sensation,  internal  or  external,  arises  in  us  to  make 
us  aware  of  the  motion. 

805.  While  therefore  our  active  motion  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
perceived  in  two  ways,  namely  through  the  interior  feeling 
testified  by  our  consciousness  and  through  external  sensations  ; 
our  passive  motion  is  perceived  through  external  sensations 
only. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Our  motion  does  not,  by  itself,  fall  under  our  sense-perception, 

806.  As  a  corollary  of  the  above,  it  follows  that  our  motion 
does  not,  by  itself,  fall  under  our  sense-perception. 

Observation  shows  that  we  may  be  moved  without  in  any 
way  feeling  it. 

We  know  motion,  as  I  have  said,  through  its  cause  sub- 
jectively, and  through  its  effects  extrasubjectively.  But  if  we 
are  not  our  own  movers,  if  we  are  carried  away  bodily  in  such 
a  manner  that  no  alteration  is  made  in  our  sensitive  organs, 
we  can  have  no  knowledge  of  this  motion,  because  no  change 
has  taken  place  in  our  fundamental  feeling.* 


>  I  avail  myself  of  this  occasion  for 
solving  a  doubt  which  might  occur  to 
some  respecting  the  distinction  between 
the  idea  of  a  thing  and  ihejudprunt  on 
its  wbsistence,  I  have  said  (398-401), 
that  even  if  an  object  were  conceived 
by  our  mind  complete  in  all  its  charac- 
teristics, essential  as  well  as  accidental, 
it  would  not  necessarily  follow  that  that 
object  should  subsist;  whence  1  con- 
cluded that,  by  judging  it  subsistent,  we 
add  nothing  whatever  to  the  idea  of  it. 
Now  one  might  ask :  are  not  place  and 
time  characteristics,  however  accidental, 
of  corporeal  things?  When  therefore 
you  judge  that  one  of  these  things  sub- 
sists, you  add  to  the  idea  of  it  place  and 
time,  two  elements  which  were  not  pre- 
viously contained  in  that  idea. 

To  this  I  reply,  that  place  and  time 
are  not,  by  themselves,  characteristics 
of  the  thing.  In  whatever  place  and 
time  it  may  subsist,  the  thing  remains 


always  the  same  ;  nothing  is  added  to 
or  subtracted  from  its  nature.  This 
must  be  attentively  considered.  Wc 
may  see  a  proof  of  it  in  what  I  have 
before  observed  respecting  sensitive 
beings.  A  sensitive  being  may  be  trans- 
ported even  to  enormous  distances  with- 
out having  the  least  perception  of  the 
fact.  Why  so?  Because  the  circum- 
stance of  its  being  found  in  this  place 
or  in  that  (and  the  same  would  apply  to 
time)  is  wholly  immaterial  to  it.  Place 
it  where  you  will,  its  nature  suffers  no 
alteration.  Time  and  place,  therefore, 
are  no  elements  of  the  idea  of  a  thing. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  judgment  we 
make  on  the  subsistence  of  a  corporeal 
thing  which  has  fallen  under  our  sense- 
perception  determines  the  place ;  for  if 
we  perceive  a  body  with  our  senses, 
we  must  perceive  it  somewhere.  But 
what  is  this  place  occupied  by  the  body 
so   perceived?      Place,  I   maintain,  is 
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ARTICLE    V. 

The  motion  which  takes  place  in  our  sensitive  organs  falls  under  our 

sense-perception, 

807.  It  is  a  fact  that  when  a  certain  motion  is  produced 
in  any  of  our  sensitive  organs,  we  feel  the  sensitive  particles 
of  that  organ  in  a  form  different  from  that  to  which  we 
previously  referred  our  fundamental  feeling.  In  this  fact, 
therefore,  we  sensitively  perceive  two  things  at  once,  i^.  a 


something  belonging  to  realiiy,  and  for 
this  reason  it  does  not  enter  into  the 
idea  but  falls  under  the  judgment  to- 
gether with  the  subsistence  of  which,  in 
the  case  of  corporeal  things,  it  forms  an 
element.  It  may  l>e  rejoined  :  have  we 
not,  then,  the  idea  of  place?  Yes,  we 
have ;  but  in  the  same  way  that  we  have 
the  idea  of  subsistence.  The  idea  of  sub- 
sistence is  an  universal  like  all  other 
ideas,  since  by  it  we  conceive  subsistence 
only  as  possible  to  be  realised.  When, 
on  the  contrary,  we  affirm  that  a  being 
really  subsists,  the  subsistence  thus 
affirmed  is  indeed  the  same  thing  as  we 
saw  in  the  idea,  but  determined  by  our 
judgment  to  a  particular.  In  like  manner 
we  have  the  idea  of  a  place.  By  this 
idea  we  see  the  possibility  of  a  being 
possessed  o{ extension  (a  body)  existing 
in  that  place.  When  we  perceive  a 
body  actually  subsistent,  that  which  we 
conceived  only  as  possible  is  affirmed  by 
us  as  a  reality,  and  so  the  place  is  filled. 
Thus  the  place,  considered  by  itself 
alone,  is  a  pure  abstraction  ;  in  other 
words,  the  subsistence  is  the  act  itself  by 
which  the  body  really  exists,  and  the 
place  is  simply  the  mode  of  that  subsist' 
ence. 

This  distinction  between  what  is 
contained  in  the  idea  of  a  thing  {i.e.  its 
essence)  and  what  we  are  made  to  know 
about  it  hy  judgment  (the  particular,  the 
subsistence),  was  not  unknown  to  the  an- 
cients ;  although  they  oftentimes  forgot 
it,  owing  doubtless  to  the  great  difficulty 
of  keeping  it  clearly  before  the  mind. 
Hence  it  happened,  that  when  they 
came  upon  questions  that  could  not  be 
solved  without  it,  they  had  recourse  to 
other  distinctions,  which  have  indeed  a 
great  analogy  with  it,  but  at  the  same 
time,  when  presented  as  different  there- 


from, cause  embarrassment  to  philoso- 
phical science  by  a  needless  multiplica- 
tion of  entities.  One  of  these  distinctions 
was  that  which  I  have  had  occasion  to 
notice  elsewhere,  betweeni/«fz/^ja/and 
particular  matter.  They  said,  that  for 
the  ideas  of  corporeal  things  the  univer- 
sal matter  was  necessary  ;  not  so  the 
particular.  To  speak  accurately,  how- 
ever, they  should  have  said,  (i)  not  that 
there  are  two  matters,  but  one  matter 
only,  namely  the  particular ;  and  (2) 
that  of  this  particular  matter  we  have 
the  idea.  The  idea  is  nothing  else  than 
the  particular  matter  itself  considered  as 
possible  :  hence  it  seems  to  be  a  uni- 
versal matter,  because  the  possible  is 
universal.  A  similar  distinction  was 
made  by  the  ancients  between  universal 
and  particular  quantity ;  and  the  same 
observation  holds  good  in  reference  to 
it.  Universal  quantity  is  nothing  but 
the  idea  of  quantity.  That  they  had  an 
inklinjg  of  this,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
of  their  terming  it  quantitcLs  intelligUnlis, 
Let  us  hear  how  this  distinction  is  stated 
by  Simplicius  in  his  Fourth  Book  on 
the  Physics  of  Aristotle.  He  writes  : 
*  I  think  it  better  to  say,  that  there  is  a 
specific  extension^  (in  the  Greek  near" 
^i^os,  that  is,  according  to  the  idea^ 
which  precisely  coincides  with  the  view 
I  km  expressing),  *  such  as  is  seen  by 
the  mind  in  the  exemplars  ;— and  there 
is  another  extension  which  is  perceived 
by  a  passive  discernment  of  a  substance 
indivisible  and  without  parts.*  Thus 
the  intelligible  quantity  is  described  as 
that  which  is  according  to  the  idea ; 
which  the  mind  sees  in  the  exemplars, 
i.e.  the  first  ideas  of  things.  What  is  this 
but  the  idea  of  quantity  or,  what  is  the 
same,  possible  or  universal  quantity? 
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modification  excited  in  our  fundamental  feeling,  and  the  motion 
through  which  that  modification  has  been  brought  about  (the 
change  effected  in  the  matter  of  the  said  feeling). 

It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  the  motion  is  perceived, 
not  on  its  own  account,  but  solely  through  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstance of  its  altering  the  state  of  the  sensitive  organ, 
which  is  always  felt  by  us  in  that  state  in  which  it  happens  to 
find  itself. 

This  kind  of  motion,  then,  consists  in  an  alteration  of  the 
respective  position  of  the  molecules  which  compose  the  sensi- 
tive organ.  For,  the  mode  in  which  we  feel  that  organ  is 
determined  by  the  same  law  which  determines  the  position  of 
its  molecules ;  and  hence,  if  the  position  requisite  for  a  certain 
sensible  state  of  the  organ  happens  to  be  altered,  the  organ 
assumes  a  new  sensible  state,  and,  by  consequence,  is  felt  in  a 
new  mode  and  in  a  new  place,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  alteration  suffered  by  it. 

Our  sensitive  organism  might  therefore  be  transported 
even  to  immense  distances  (as  it  actually  is  by  the  daily 
revolution  of  the  earth)  without  being  at  all  affected  thereby. 

It  is  not,  then,  exactly  the  motion  of  the  organ  that  is 
felt  by  us,  but  its  sensible  state.  But  I  must  try  to  explain 
this  a  little  more. 

Clearly,  the  sensitive  and  sensible  particles  which  compose 
the  organ,  by  being  respectively  joined  together  in  different 
ways,  proportions  and  positions — being,  for  instance,  brought 
closer  by  compression  or  driven  further  apart  by  distension — 
give  a  different  form  to  the  whole  organ.  We  must  therefore 
feel  that  organ  in  a  different  mode,  with  varying  pleasure  or 
pain ;  and  this  implies  a  feeling  of  the  change  that  has 
occurred  in  it.  Now  the  new  pleasure  or  pain,  in  other  words, 
the  new  sensation,  has  reference  to  all  the  sensible  points 
embraced  by  the  new  form  of  the  organ  where  the  change- 
producing  force  has  operated.  And  whereas  previously  the 
form  was  different,  so  the  pleasure  or  pain  previously  felt  in 
the  oi^an  had  reference  to  different  points.  Properly  speak- 
ing, then,  it  is  not  the  change  of  place  befalling  each  sensi- 
tive molecule,  considered  irrespectively  of  the  rest  (the  absolute 
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motion  of  the  molecules),  that  is  felt  by  us ;  but  it  is  the 
change  of  form  in  the  organ  taken  as  a  whole,  i,e.  the  change 
of  place  effected  in  many  molecules  together  (the  relative 
motion  of  the  molecules),  that  change  which  causes  the  indi- 
vidual particles  of  the  organ  to  be  matter  of  sensation  in  new 
places. 

808.  Coming  therefore  to  analyse  that  subjective  feeling 
whereby  we  perceive  the  sensitive  parts  of  our  body  on  occa- 
sion of  a  sensible  motion,  we  find  : 

(i)  That  this  feeling  is  either  a  pleasure  or  a  pain,  vary- 
ing according  to  circumstances,  and  diffused  through  a  given 
extension  which  has  a  certain  form  or  figure  ; 

(2)  That  the  form  ox  figure  olHoSs  extension  is  susceptible 
of  changes  by  means  of  certain  relative  motions  in  its  parts ; 
but  whatever  those  changes  may  be,  the  feeling  invariably 
diffuses  itself  through  the  new  extensions  respectively  created 
by  that  motion ; 

(3)  That  therefore  the  subjective  feeling  perceives  the  par- 
ticular motion  which  takes  place  as  often  as  the  form  or  figure 
of  the  oi^an  is  altered,  but  perceives  it  only  in  that  part 
wherein  the  force  applied  operates  in  the  way  which  is  neces- 
sary in  order  that  a  sensation  may  be  produced  in  it 

The  subjective  feeling,  therefore,  perceives  motion  simply 
in  so  far  as  it  is  an  alteration  undergone  by  its  matter. 

ARTICLE    VI. 
iReiation  between  motion  and  sensation, 

809.  Hence  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a  general  principle, 
(i)  That  absolute  motion,  or  motion  considered/^  se^  has 

nothing  whatever  to  do  with  sensation  ; 

(2)  That  the  relative  motion  which  takes  place  in  a  sensi- 
tive organ  whenever  the  form  or  figure  thereof  happens  to  be 
changed,  is  *  An  affection  of  the  matter  of  sensation,*  and  is 
felt  as  the  matter  affected  is  felt. 
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ARTICLE    VII. 
On  motion  considered  relatively  to  the  perception  of  the  touch,^ 

8io.  By  the  sense  of  touch  we  perceive  the  hardness  and 
the  surface  of  bodies  ;  but  what  about  their  motion  ? 

Suppose  that  while  we  keep  one  of  our  arms  stretched  out 
and  motionless,  some  thinly- pointed  instrument  is  drawn 
steadily  along  it  from  shoulder  to  wrist,  do  we  perceive  that 
motion  with  our  touch  ? 

It  would  seem  at  first  sight  that  we  do  ;  and  certainly  we 
perceive  something  similar  to  motion. 

But  against  this  there  is  the  following  difficulty :  although 
it  is  true  that  we  feel  in  our  arm  a  sensation  which  moves  on 
according  to  the  length  of  the  arm,  and,  together  with  that 
sensation,  we  perceive  the  body  which  produces  it ;  neverthe- 
less it  does  not  seem  that  we  can  by  this  means  alone  be 
unmistakably  certain  of  the  unity  of  that  body,  because  the 
same  kind  of  sensation  might  be  equally  caused  by  substi- 
tuting, instead  of  it,  a  number  of  similar  bodies  successively 
applied  to  the  arm  at  intervals  too  minute  to  be  noticed.^ 


'  In  the  operations  of  the  external 
senses,  I  have  distinguished  (i)  the  sen- 
satton  we  have  of  the  sensitive  organ 
itself,  (2)  the  corporeal  perception  of 
something  different  from  the  organ 
(740-743).  Of  motion  considered  rela- 
tively to  the  sensation,  I  have  already 
spoken  (806).  Now  I  proceed  to  speak 
of  motion  considered  relatively  to  the 
corporeal  perception. 

•  It  may  be  laid  down  in  general, 
that  when  we  touch  external  bodies 
with  different  parts  of  our  own,  we  do 
not  perceive  their  identity ;  because  the 
extrasubjective  perceptions  correspond- 
ing to  the  different  parts  affect^  are 
different  from  one  another,  and  hence 
there  seem  to  be  as  many  bodies  acting 
upon  us  as  are  the  perceptions  them- 
selves, and  this  especially  if  these  per- 
ceptions are  simultaneous.  Neverthe- 
less, when  we  are  touched  in  a  con- 
tinuous extension  (I  mean  phenotiteneUly 
continuous),  the  surfaces  thus  coming 
in  contact  with  us  are  perceived  as 
forming  one  continuous  whole — as  in 
the  case  of  solids.  But  if  the  tactile 
sensations  are  not  continuous— as  when 


a  body  touches  us  in  the  hand  and  also 
in  the  foot— then  we  carfonly  think  that 
two  bodies  are  acting  on  us.  It  is  only 
by  the  aid  of  sight,  or,  as  I  have  just 
said,  by  the  continuity  of  the  sensation 
of  touch,  joined  with  the  force  of  habit, 
that  we  judge  of  the  identity  of  a  body 
which  comes  simultaneously  in  contact 
with  different  parts  of  our  own.  Hence 
the  judgment  respecting  that  identity 
is  the  result  of  a  hdbit  formed  by  expe- 
rience ;  and  this  causes  it  sometimes  to 
be  deceptive.  For  example,  if  you 
touch  a  button  with  two  fingers,  one 
thrown  across  the  other,  you  feel  two 
buttons.  Why  so  ?  Because  you  have 
two  sensations,  and  in  a  form  quite 
different  from  that  to  which  you  are 
accustomed  when  touching  one  and  the 
same  body  in  the  ordinary  way.  The 
natural  position  of  the  fingers  is,  not 
to  be  thrown  one  across  the  other,  but 
to  be  straight  and  go  smoothly  together. 
When  therefore  you  touch  a  body  with 
two  fingers  in  their  natural  postui^e,  the 
two  sensations  thereby  produced  run  in 
close  proximity,  so  as  to  seem  continu- 
ous ;  out  when  the  fingers  are  thrown 
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ARTICLE   VIII. 
On  motion  considered  relatively  to  the  perception  of  the  sight. 

8 1 1.  If  we  move  on  from  place  to  place,  we  see  that  the 
scene  of  the  objects  around  us  is  continually  changing ;  and 
these  changes  indicate  to  us  that  we,  as  well  as  the  surrounding 
scene,  are  moving.  How  this  happens,  I  shall  explain  when 
I  come  to  treat  of  the  third  way  of  perceiving  bodies. 

But  suppose  that  the  things  seen  by  us  move,  while  our 
eye  remains  steadily  fixed  on  one  point,  does  the  eye  then 
perceive  a  motion  ? 

A  black  speck  gliding  along  a  white  surface  give?  us  the 
concept  of  a  motion  ;  but  this  alone  does  not  suffice  to  make 
us  absolutely  certain  that  it  is  the  selfsame  black  speck  that 
runs  all  through ;  because  there  are  apparent  and  illusory 
motions  as  well  as  true  ones:  nevertheless  the  concept  of 
motion  is  here  presented  to  us. 

The  difficulty  about  our  being  certain  of  the  identity  of 
a  body,  which  I  have  noticed  in  connexion  with  the  sensation 
of  touch,  exists  also  in  that  of  sight,  though  in  a  lesser  degree  ; 
because  the  characteristics  of  a  body  as  seen  by  the  eye  are 
much  more  numerous  than  those  of  a  body  as  felt  by  the 
touch ;  hence  the  simultaneous  union  of  the  former  charac- 
teristics in  different  bodies  is  very  difficult,  whereas  the  touch 
may  easily  be  affected  in  the  same  manner  by  many  different 
bodies. 


across  each  other,  the  proximity  of  these 
sensations  is  entirely  broken,  and  more- 
over  you  feel  them  in  an  order  opposite 
to  the  usual. 

In  the  case  mentioned  in  the  text, 
of  a  thinly-pointed  instrument  drawn 
all  along  our  arm,  there  is  the  (pheno- 
menal) continuity  of  the  gliding  sensa- 
tion ;  and  this  induces  the  belief  that 
the  whole  of  that  sensation  is  caused 
by  one  and  the  same  body  :  but  in  strict 
truth  the  touch,  taken  by  itself  alone, 
witnesses  to  nothing  further  than  that 
we  have  a  series  of  sensations  similar 


to  one  another  and  succeeding  one  the  . 
other  without  perceptible  interruption  ; 
and  this  would  not  be  enough  to  prove 
indubitably  that  the  instrument  is  in 
motion.  On  the  contrary,  when,  taking 
a  body  in  my  hand,  I  remove  it  from 
one  place  to  another,  the  identity  of  that 
body  is  proved  by  the  continuity  of  the 
perception  I  have  of  it ;  for  I  keep 
holding  it  in  my  hand.  In  this  case  I 
do  not  perceive  the  motion  with  the 
touch  alone,  but  with  the  touch  aided 
by  the  consciousness  I  have  of  moving 
my  arm. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

On  motion  considered  relatively  to  the  perception  of  the  hearings  the 

smell  and  the  taste, 

812.  In  so  far  as' these  sensories  agree  with  the  touch,  we 
must,  in  regard  of  the  perception  of  motion,  say  of  them  the 
same  as  we  have  said  of  the  touch  itself  (810). 

In  so  far  as  they  differ  from  the  touch  and  have,  conjoined 
with  them,  the  phenomena  of  sound,  smell  and  taste,  they  do 
not  perceive  motion  ;  but,  like  all  the  other  senses,  they  give 
us  a  clue  to  its  measure,  by  means  of  time.  For,  from  the 
time  it  takes  a  body  to  come  near  us,  so  that  we  can  touch  or 
see  it,  taste  or  smell  it,  or  hear  its  sound,  we  infer  the  distance 
intervening  between  us  and  that  body,  and  therefore  the 
quantity  of  motion  necessary  for  reaching  it. 

This  mode  of  measuring  motion  is  available  also  for 
persons  born  blind,  or  who  are  bereft  of  some  other  sensory, 
provided  not  of  all. 

ARTICLE  X. 
On  the  continuity  of  motion, 

§  I. 

Observaiton  does  not  reach  exceedingly  minute  extensions, 

813.  Experience  tells  us  that  our  observation  does  not 
reach  exceedingly  minute  extensions. 

The  invention  of  the  microscope  has  thrown  open  to  obser- 
vation a  world  which  was  entirely  hidden  from  it  before. 

But,  increase  as  we  may  the  appliances  for  observing 
nature,  it  is  evident  that  her  subtilty  far  exceeds  our  ingenuity. 
So  fine  is  the  texture  of  bodies,  that  we  may  well  give  up  the 
hope  of  ever  seeing  it  fully  as  it  is,  and  in  the  continually 
decreasing  scale  of  extensions,  which  that  texture  exhibits,  we 
must  come  at  last  to  a  minuteness  that  will  baffle  all  attempts 
at  detection. 
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§  2. 

The  continuity  of  motion  as  presented  to  us  by  observation  is  purely 

phenomenal, 

814.  Hence  all  that  observation  tells  us  about  the  continuity 
of  motion  is  of  no  value  except  as  applicable  to  2^  plienomenal 
or  apparent  continuity. 

But  inasmuch  as  there  can  be  most  minute  intervals  which 
escape  observation,  we  are  bound  to  say  that  it  is  impossible 
to  draw  from  observation  any  absolute  proof  of  the  real  con- 
tinuity of  motion. 

§3. 

The  real  continuity  of  motion  is  an  absurdity, 

815.  If  observation  can  tell  us  nothing  certain  about  the 
real  continuity  of  motion,  it  remains  for  us  to  try  the  way  of 
reasoning. 

Reasoning  cannot  be  a  sure  witness  as  to  facts,  but  it  can 
pronounce  as  to  whether  they  are  intrinsically  possible  or  not, 
because  possibility  is  the  proper  object  of  the  mental  and  there- 
fore of  the  reasoning  faculty. 

Now  we  have  proved  already,  that  a  truly  continuous 
suaession  is  an  absurdity  (779-799). 

But  in  motion,  as  in  every  action  which  goes  on  increasing 
or  decreasing,  there  is  succession. 

Therefore  a  true  and  real  continuity  in  motion  is  an 
absurdity. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  mind  by  reasoning  on  va^re  possibilities 
draws  sometimes  conclusions  which  bear  on  facts.  It  can 
deny  facts  if  it  sees  in  them  an  intrinsic  or  logical  repugnance  ; 
if  it  does  not  see  in  them  any  such  repugnance,  though  it  can- 
not affirm  their  real  existence,  it  can  affirm  Ms  possibility, 

§4. 

Solution  of  the  objection  drawn  from  the  admitted  fact  that  ^Nature 

does  nothing  by  leaps,  ^ 

816.  It  may  be  objected  :  If  there  is  no  true  continuity  in 
motion,  then  motion  takes  place  by  leaps.     But  this  cannot 
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be,  because  by  the  universal  consent  of  philosophers  in  all 
ages  there  is  no  leap  in  the  action  of  nature. 

817.  I  fully  admit  that  nature  does  nothing  by  leaps,  and, 
in  fact,  that  to  say  the  contrary  would  be  an  absurdity.  But 
I  also  maintain,  that  from  the  absence  of  continuity  in  motion 
it  does  not  at  all  follow  there  are  leaps  in  it. 

There  is  not,  and  there  cannot  be  a  leap  in  that  which 
happens  in  an  instant. 

A  leap  supposes  two  points,  from  one  of  which  di  passage  is 
made  to  the  other  without  touching  the  intervening  space. 
Now  the  idea  of  passage  necessarily  includes  the  idea  of 
touching  the  space  between  ;  since  to  pass  from  one  place  to 
another  without  touching  the  middle,  would  be  passing  with- 
out passing.  To  assume,  therefore,  that  there  are  intervening 
spaces,  and  then  to  say,  that  they  are  passed  over  without 
being  touched,  is  a  manifest  contradiction ;  and  it  is  in  this 
sense  that  I  call  a  *  leap  in  the  action  of  nature '  an  absurdity. 

But  there  is  nothing  of  this  in  real  motion.  The  concept 
of  this  motion,  if  not  distorted  by  the  imagination,  presents 
to  our  mind  nothing  more  than  a  body  existing  in  many 
places  successively,  nor  does  it  in  any  way  oblige  us  to  think 
that  the  body  leaps  from  one  place  to  another,  however  near. 
The  necessity  of  this  leaping  is  a  mere  fiction  of  the  imagi- 
nation, v/hich,  being  habitually  preoccupied  with  ^t  phenomenal 
continuity  of  motion,  deceives  us  into  believing  that  we  see  a 
continuous  passage  when,  in  point  of  fact,  all  we  see  is  the 
existence  of  a  body,  first  in  one  place,  then  in  another,  then 
again  in  another,  and  so  on,  these  places  standing  in  such 
close  proximity  that  their  distances  are  wholly  unobservable. 

The  reader  will  find  it  easier  to  understand  what  I  say,  if 
he  bears  in  mind  that,  according  to  the  explanation  already 
given,  extension  is  nothing  but  the  term  of  the  action  of  a 
force.  Now  a  force  may  vary  the  term  of  its  action,  i.e,  it 
may  act  in  one  part  of  space  rather  than  in  another,  without 
there  being  any  need  of  our  supposing  a  truly  continuous 
passage  from  the  one  to  the  other ;  for  it  can  with  the  utmost 
rapidity  withdraw  its  action  from  one  place,  and  at  the  same 
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time  put  it  forth  in  another.   This,  I  venture  to  affirm,  implies 
no  contradiction. 

8 1 8.  Nevertheless,  I  can  very  well  foresee  how  extremely- 
difficult  of  comprehension  this  thing  will  prove  for  the  gene- 
rality of  men,  whose  minds  are  always  more  or  less  embroiled 
with  and  obfuscated  by  the  imagination.  Neither  can  ex- 
perience be  of  any  help  here ;  for,  as  I  have  just  remarked, 
the  different  spaces  in  which  the  corporeal  force  acts  in 
succession  are  (by  a  law  of  the  Author  of  nature)  so  very  near 
one  another  that  no  division  is  perceivable  between  them: 
hence  the  seeming  continuity  of  motion,  and  the  difficulty  of 
conceiving  how  it  can  be  any  other  than  continuous. 

To  those  of  my  readers  who  can  follow  up  an  argument 
with  strict  philosophical  accuracy,  I  very  willingly  leave  the 
decision  as  to  whether  my  proof  of  the  non-existence  of  true 
and  real  continuity  in  locomotion  be  conclusive. 

§  s- 

Mental  continuity  of  motion, 

819.  The  difficulty  of  realising  to  oneself  the  truth  of  the 
view  I  am  advancing,  is  still  further  increased  by  the  fact  that 
we  really  have  in  our  minds  the  abstract  idea  of  a  certain 
continuity y  as  of  time^  so  also  of  motion. 

This  mental  and  abstract  continuity  consists  in  the  possi- 
bility, conceived  by  us,  of  motion  beginning  or  ending  at  any 
point  of  time  or  of  space  without  any  exclusion  or  difference 
whatever. 

This  perfectly  even  possibility  of  motion  beginning  or 
ending  at  any  conceivable  instant  of  time  and  at  any  con- 
ceivable point  of  space,  produces  or  rather  constitutes  the 
vague  idea  we  have  of  an  abstract  continuity  in  the  motion  of 
a  body  passing  between  any  two  instants  or  any  two  points. 
I  say  vaguCy  because  this  idea,  when  submitted  to  analysis, 
vanishes  from  us,  inasmuch  as  we  then  discover  that  no 
number  of  points  summed  up  together  can  form  a  continuity. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

ORIGIN   OF  THE   IDEA  OF  SPACE. 

ARTICLE   I. 
Distinction  between  the  idea  of  space  and  that  of  body. 

820.  I  have  defined  body  *A  substance  capable  of  pro- 
ducing in  us  an  effect  which  consists  in  either  a  pleasurable 
or  a  painful  feeling  characterised  by  a  constant  mode  called 

extension'  (749-753)- 

Extension,  therefore,  as  known  through  reflection  on  the 
nature  of  bodies,  is,  like  pure  time  and  pure  motion^  a  mental 
abstraction :  in  other  words,  it  is  conceived  by  us  as  the  par- 
ticular mode  of  that  feeling  which  the  body  causes  in  our  soul. 

When,  however,  this  abstraction  has  once  been  formed,  it 
can  continue  to  exist  in  our  mind  independently  of  bodies,  in 
the  same  way  as  all  other  abstract  ideas. 

ARTICLE  II. 
Extension  or  space  is  unlimited, 

821.  Extension  or  space,  taken  either  in  this  abstract  way 
or  in  any  other,  is  unlimited^  immeasurable  and  continuous. 

But  how  is  it  that  we  come  to  conceive  space  as  indubit- 
ably endowed  with  these  characteristics  of  unlimitedness, 
immeasurableness  and  continuity  ?  and  this  even  in  the  case  of 
that  knowledge  of  space  which  we  derive  from  bodies  by 
abstraction  ? 

Let  us  see  how  this  happens,  comniencing  from  the  first 
two  characteristics. 

There  exists  in  us  a  power  by  which  we  can  move  our 
body  (672-692). 
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To  move  our  body  is  nothing  else  than  to  repeat  over  and 
over  again  the  mode  of  the  feeling  we  have  of  it,  that  is  to 
say,  the  extension  or  space  which  it  occupies. 

Now  the  acts  of  our  faculties  can  be  repeated  by  us  inde- 
finitely ;  and  when,  owing  to  the  limitation  of  our  strength, 
we  are  no  longer  able  to  repeat  them  in  reality,  we  can  still 
imagine  and  conceive  them  as  repeated  indefinitely  at  our 
pleasure,  by  reason  of  that  idea  of  possibility  which  is  always 
in  our  mind,  and  which  we  can  apply  to  all  that  is  conceived 
by  us  (403). 

This  intellectual  operation  by  which  we  can  apply  the 
notion  of  the  *  possible '  to  whatsoever  event  or  object  is  con- 
ceived by  us,  and  with  the  aid  of  that  notion  can  imagine  it 
as  indefinitely  repeated,  I  have  already  explained  by  means 
of  the  idea  of  being  in  general  (469,  &c.). 

It  is  this  power  of  imagining  and  conceiving  the  extension 
of  our  body  as  repeated  indefinitely,  that  enables  us  to  form 
the  idea  of  an  unlimited  extension  or  space. 

The  idea  therefore  of  unlimited  extension  is,  in  its  first  for- 
mation, nothing  but  '  the  abstract  possibility  imagined  and 
conceived  by  us,  of  repeating  indefinitely  the  mode  of  our 
corporeal  feeling,  I  mean  the  extension  of  our  body.* 

^22,  Thus  from  the  extension  subjectively  perceived  we 
derive  the  notion  of  its  unlimitedness.'  But  this  same  exten- 
sion, which  we  perceive  subjectively,  can  also  be  perceived  by 
us  extrasubjectively,  Le.  in  external  bodies  :  I  say  in  external 
bodies,  for  it  is  through  their  externality  that  these  bodies  are 
perceived  in  the  extrasubjective  way. 

Given  thus  the  perception  of  bodies,  we  obtain  by  means 
of  abstraction  the  idea  of  corporeal  extension. 

Hence  the  unlimitedness  and  immeasurableness  of  space, 
which  may  be  defined  in  general  as  *  The  possibility  of  con- 
ceiving the  extension  of  bodies  as  indefinitely  repeated.' 

*  Extension    is  found   in  external  both  matter  and  term ;   in  the  sensa- 

bodies  as  well  as  in  our  fundamental  feel-  tions,   it  is  matter;  and    in  external 

ing  and  in  our  adventitious  sensations,  bodies  it  is  the  external  term  of  the 

but  with  a  difference.    In  and  relatively  sensations, 
to  the  fundamental  feeling,  extension  is 
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ARTICLE   III. 
Space  or  extension  is  continuous. 

823.  The  idea,  then,  of  unlimited  space,  which  first 
presents  itself  to  our  analysis,  is  an  abstraction,  namely,  the 
conception  of  the  possibility  of  the  extension  of  a  body  being 
successively  repeated  without  end. 

But,  more  than  with  external  bodies,  we  must  occupy  our- 
selves with  our  own  ;  for  we  have  as  yet  treated  only  of  sub- 
jective perception.  But  whatever  we  shall  say  about  space 
subjectively  perceived,  will  be  no  less  applicable  to  external 
bodies,  i,e,  bodies  perceived  extrasubjectively. 

In  the  inquiry  *  Whether  perfect  continuity  be  included  in 
the  idea  of  space,'  we  must,  first  of  all,  be  careful  not  to  con- 
found our  corporeal  feeling  as  it  now  exists,  with  the  possi- 
bility of  its  existing  in  other  states. 

Concerning  the  state  in  which  it  now  exists,  a  very  difficult 
question  might  be  suggested,  namely :  Does  the  feeling  we 
now  have  of  our  body  comprise  in  itself  the  feeling  of  perfect 
continuity  } 

The  solution  of  this  question,  if  it  were  attempted  by 
means  of  experience,  would  not  only  require  the  keenest 
observation  and  the  utmost  vigilance,  but  also,  I  verily  believe, 
be  at  last  found  impossible.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  one  would 
have  to  be  content  with  mere  conjecture,  or  else  to  depend  on 
reasonings  more  subtile  and  ingenious  than  apt  to  carry 
absolute  conviction.  For  the  question  here  is  as  to  whether 
sensation  can  be  excited  indifferently  at  all  conceivable  points 
^1  along  each  of  the  nerve-filaments  of  our  system,  thus 
implying  that  all  the  sensitive  molecules  are  placed  in  mathe- 
matical contiguity :  and  on  this  matter  observation  does  not 
reach  far  enough  to  be  able  to  tell  us  anything.' 

This  inquiry,  however,  is  not  necessary. 

For  explaining  the  continuity  of  space,  it  is  irrelevant  to 
know  whether  all  the  mathematical  points  observable  along 
the  course  of  a  nerve,  are  really  possessed  of  sensitivity ; 

*  Reason  finds  no  intrinsic  contradiction  in  this. 
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since  the  question  is  not  about  a  concrete  fact,  but  about  an 
abstraction,  that  is,  an  idea  formed  by  applying  the  notion  of 
'possibility/  And  in  truth  we  can  very  well  conceive  the 
possibility  of  referring  a  sensation  experienced  by  us  to  any 
one  of  the  points  in  question.  For,  assuming  that  in  the 
most  delicate  texture  of  the  nerve  felt  by  us  there  are  pores 
and  minute  voids,  it  is  a  mere  accident  that  these  fall  in  their 
present  places  rather  than  elsewhere  ;  and  there  is  nothing 
logically  repugnant  in  the  thought  of  an  entire  reversal  of 
position  between  the  places  that  are  now  filled  up  with  sensi- 
tive molecules,  and  those  that  are  vacant.  We  have  the 
power  to  imagine  and  think  this  whenever  we  please,  and 
consequently  to  conceive  *  the  possibility  of  a  sensation  being 
excited  at  any  point  assignable  in  the  whole  length  of  the 
ner\'e  : '  and  this  is  precisely  the  idea  of  continuity. 

The  possibility  of  our  referring  a  corporeal  feeling  to  any 
point  assignable  in  a  given  space,  arises  from  the  fact  that 
space  is  by  its  nature  perfectly  indifferent  as  to  whether  that 
feeling  is  diffused  in  one  part  of  it  or  in  another.  Owing  to 
this  absolute  indifference,  it  is  possible  for  the  sensation  to 
terminate  anywhere  within  the  space  occupied  by  our  sensitive 
body :  and  the  conception  of  this  possibility  includes,  or 
rather,  as  I  have  said,  is  the  abstract  idea  of  continuous  space. 

The  acquisition  of  this  idea  is  facilitated  for  us  by  the 
power  we  have  of  self-motion ;  for  the  use  of  this  power 
supplies  us  with  a  practical  proof  of  the  indifference  which 
every  part  of  space  has  to  our  corporeal  feeling  being  diffused 
in  It. 

Imagine  that  you  anatomise  one  of  your  hands :  that  you 
lay  bare  the  whole  network  of  nerves  running  all  over  and 
throughout  it  in  all  directions,  and  that  by  the  aid  of  a 
powerful  microscope  you  have  their  exquisitely  fine  texture 
fully  laid  open  to  your  observation.  You  thus  see  where  the 
nerve-molecules  adhere  together,  and  where  they  are  divided 
by  those  minute  voids  in  which  there  is,  of  course,  no  cor- 
poreal feeling.  If  you  now  give  even  but  a  slight  movement 
to  the  hand,  what  will  be  the  result  i  The  place  that  was 
occupied  by  the  sensitive  molecules  will  be  left  vacant,  and 
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that  which  was  vacant,  filled  up  with  them  instead.  Conse- 
quently in  this  new  position  of  the  hand  you  will  feel  a  sensa- 
tion where  you  felt  none  before.  Thus,  even  in  point  of  fact, 
we  can,  by  means  of  self-motion,  cause  our  corporeal  feeling 
to  be  diffused  in  any  mathematical  point  of  space  we  think 
fit :  and  this  possibility  enables  us,  as  I  have  said,  to  conceive 
space  as  absolutely  and  perfectly  continuous. 

It  is  true  that  the  motion  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
sensitive  organ  does  not  cause  the  feeling  we  have  of  the 
organ  itself  as  such  to  be  altered  in  the  least  from  what  it 
was ;  since  motion  does  not,  by  its  own  self,  fall  under  sense- 
perception  (806).  But  this  does  not  prevent  our  mind,  espe- 
cially when  assisted  by  the  extrasubjective  perception  of 
bodies,  from  forming  an  idea  of  continuous  extension  or  space 
in  the  way  I  have  described. 


ARTICLE  IV. 
0/  real  continuity, 

824.  The  idea  of  continuity  of  which  I  have  thus  far 
spoken  is  the  result  of  a  mental  combination  oi  possibilities. 
But  is  there  such  a  thing  as  real  continuity  in  corporeal  ex- 
tension } 

I  think  it  better  to  delay  the  answer  to  this  question  until 
we  come  to  speak  of  the  extrasubjective  perception  of  bodies, 
because  that  kind  of  perception  seems  more  open  and  there- 
fore better  calculated  to  afford  us  light  in  such  an  investi- 
gation. For  the  present,  be  it  enough  to  know  that  in  the 
continuity  of  bodies  as  well  as  of  space  there  is  no  intrinsic 
contradiction. 

ARTICLE  V. 
The  continuous  has  no  parts, 

825.  That  is  said  to  be  'continuous*  in  which  there  is  no 
interval  or  division,  nothing  disconnected. 

The  '  continuous '  therefore  can  have  no  parts,  because 
parts  suppose  some  separation  of  the  one  from  the  other. 
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ARTICLE    VI. 
The  continuous  may  be  mentally  limited, 

826.  The  idea  of  continuity  as  hitherto  described  consists 
in  '  the  conception  of  the  possibility  of  a  body  terminating 
simultaneously  with  its  action  at  any  point  whatever  assign- 
able in  a  given  extension/ 

The  idea  of  unlimited  continuous  space  consists  in  *  the 
conception  of  the  possibility  of  a  body  repeating  indefinitely 
its  continuous  extension/ 

But  we  may  also  restrict  our  conception  so  as  to  embrace 
with  it,  not  all  the  repetitions  that  are  possible  in  general, 
but  only  a  certain  quantity  of  them. 

In  this  way,  there  arises  in  our  mind  the  idea  of  a  limited 
continuous  spacer  for  example,  of  an  area  of  a  thousand  square 
feet,  or  of  some  other  dimension. 

The  area  so  conceived  has,  however,  no  parts  in  it,  and 
hence,  although  limited,  it  is  still  continuous. 

Now  of  these  continuous  and  limited  spaces,  we  can 
imagine  as  many  as  we  please ;  but  each  of  them,  whether  it 
be  large  or  small,  remains  always  continuous,  that  is  to  say, 
without  parts. 

827.  Hence  all  these  ideas  of  continuous  limited  spaces 
are  comprised,  so  to  speak,  potentially  >  in  the  idea  of  un- 
limited continuous  space.  Moreover,  each  of  them  bears  a 
certain  proportion  to  every  other,  so  that  one  is  double  or 
treble,  &c.,  the  size  of  another,  or  else  there  is  between  them 
one  or  other  of  the  ratios  known  to  mathematicians,  whether 
commensurable  or  not. 

828.  This  causes  us  to  consider  the  lesser  continuous 
spaces  as  parts  of  the  greater,  although  they  are  not  so  in 


*  That  which  exists  only  potentially, 
does  not  as  yet  truly  exist :  hence  in 
the  continuous  there  are  such  limits  as 
we  actually  assign  to  it,  but  no  others. 
Therefore  it  would  be  a  pure  imagina- 
tion to  suppose  with  Malebranche  that 
in  the  conception  of  space  and  of  figures 
our  mind  possesses  an  infinite  number 
of  ideas,  nay,  an  infinite  number  of  in- 


fimt\t^(RgcAercA€d€la  Viriti,  Bookiii.). 
The  idea  of  the  continuous  is  but  one, 
and  it  is  simply  by  assigning  sundry 
limits  to  this  self- same  idea  that  we  form 
other  ideas,  always,  however,  finite  in 
number,  because  in  this  process  one 
must  come  to  a  stop  at  last,  and  can 
never  succeed  in  assi^;ning  an  actually 
infinite  number  of  limits. 
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reality.  They  are  only  mental  parts,  i.e.  formed  by  the  diverse 
acts  of  our  mind,  which  has  the  power  of  limiting  in  various 
ways  its  conception  of  the  continuous. 

829.  Wherefore,  all  these  mental  parts,  placed  in  juxta- 
position to  one  another,  do  not,  so  long  as  they  are  considered 
as  parts,  form  a  continuous  whole,  but  each  makes  a  separate 
continuity  by  itself.  Nor  can  we  conceive  them  as  forming 
together  one  continuous  whole,  unless  we  cease  to  look  upon 
them  as  distinct  parts,  and,  with  our  imagination,  remove 
from  them  every  division  as  well  as  every  limit,  even  purely 
mental ;  for,  as  I  have  remarked,  the  two  ideas  of  continuous 
and  of  part  are  essentially  in  contradiction  to  each  other. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

In  what  sense  it  can  be  said  that  the  *  continuous  *  is  divisible 

ad  infinitum. 

830.  It  follows  from  the  above,  that  the  continuous  cannot 
be  said  to  be  divisible  ad  infinitum  except  in  the  sense  that 
it  is  indefinitely  limitable  by  our  mind.^ 

This  its  capability  of  being  indefinitely  limited  arises 
from  its  nature,  and  also  from  the  nature  of  our  faculties, 
which  can  always  repeat  the  acts  proper  to  them  ;  and  prin- 
cipally from  the  faculty  of  thought,  which  by  means  of  the 
notion  of  possibility  can  imagine  and  conceive  as  possible 
every  thing  which  involves  no  contradiction. 

Thus  infinite  divisibility  is  nothing  but  the  possibility  of 
going  on  indefinitely  restricting  the  limits  of  a  space  present 
to  our  thought.  Hence  the  saying  of  S.  Thomas,  that  *  The 
continuous  has  infinite  parts  inpotentia,  but  none  in  act,* 

'  The  continuous  cannot  be  said  in      cause  from  the  moment  that  it  is  divided^ 
a  composite  sense  to  be  diuisibie^  be-      it  is  no  longer  contirmam. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

ORIGIN    OF   THE    IDEA    OF    BODIES    BY   MEANS    OF    THE 
EXTRASUBJECTIVE   PERCEPTION   OF  THE   TOUCH. 

ARTICLE   I. 
The  analysis  of  the  extrasubjective  perception  of  bodies  in  general  begins. 

831.  We  have  seen  that  in  every  adventitious  sensation 
there  are  two  elements  : 

(i)  A  modification  of  our  fundamental  feeling,  causing  us 
to  feel  in  a  new  way  the  part  where  our  sensitive  organism 
has  been  affected. 

(2)  The  sensitive  perception  of  an  external  body,  or,  as  I 
call  it,  the  extrasubjective  perception. 

It  is  with  the  analysis  of  this  kind  of  perception  that  we 
must  now  occupy  ourselves. 

This  analysis,  carefully  conducted,  shows  it  also  to  consist 
of  two  elements : 

{a)  The  feeling  of  the  action  exercised  on  us,  and  which 
may  be  termed  a  species  of  violence  done  to  us. 

{b)  The  extension  to  which  we  refer  that  feeling,  and 
which  comprises  a  something  extended  outside  of  us. 

832.  Hence  it  may  be  concluded  that  we  can  be  said  to 
have  perception  of  a  body  by  means  of  adventitious  sensa- 
tions, when  we  perceive  a  something,  both  different  from  us 
and  having  extension. 

Let  us,  then,  explain  how  our  external  senses  furnish  us 
with  a  subject  combining  in  itself  these  qualities.  We  will 
begin  with  the  sense  of  touch. 


EXTRASUBJECTIVE  PERCEPTION. 
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ARTICLE   II. 

All  our  senses  give  us  the  perception  of  a  something  different  from  us, 

833.  All  our  senses  are  susceptive  of  being  acted  upon. 
But  the  fact  of  our  being  acted  upon  supposes  a  some- 
thing which  acts  on  and  is  different  from  us.* 

Therefore  all  our  senses  perceive  a  something  different 
from  us. 

ARTICLE  IIL 

All  our  senses  give  us  the  perception  of  a  something  outside  of  us. 

834.  To  proceed  clearly  in  this  matter,  we  must  first  of 
all  distinguish  between  what  is  different  from  us,  and  what  is 
outside  of  us. 

The  concept  of  diversity  neither  includes,  nor  is  in  any 
way  connected  with  extension.  The  word  outside  of  on  the 
contrary,  taken  in  its  proper  sense,  has  relation  to  extension. 
To  say  that  a  thing  is  outside  of  another,  is  the  same  as  to 
say  that  it  does  not  occupy  the  same  place  as  the  other. 
Hence  the  phrase,  OUTSIDE  OF  Me,  signifies  outside  of  the 
sensitive  parts  or  organs  of  my  body^dMA  does  not  apply  to  the 
spirit  except  in  a  metaphorical  sense. 

As,  then,  the  expression  different  from  Me  indicates  a  dis- 
tinction from  my  spirit^  so  the  expression  outside  of  Me  indi- 
cates, properly  speaking,  a  distinction  from  my  body  in  so  far 
as  it  is  co-sentient  by  reason  of  the  intimate  union  it  has  with 
my  spirit. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  demonstrate  that  each  of  our  senses 
perceives  what  is  outside  of  us,  I  must  demonstrate  that  each 
sense  perceives  a  something  different  from  our  body  as  sub- 
jectively perceived. 


^  (See  n.  672).  Hence  it  is  impossible 
to  admit  the  distinction  which  Royer- 
Collard  endeavoured  to  draw  between 
our  senses,  some  of  which  he  supposed 
to  be  purely  instruments  of  sensation, 
and  others  of  perception  as  well  as  sen- 
sation  (See  Fragments  de  Lemons ^  &c.,  of 
Royer-CoUard,  published  by  Jouffroy). 
All  the  senses  have  perception,  all  have 
their  extrasubjective  part,  although  in 
some  this  part  is  more  vivid  than  in 


others,  as  we  shall  see  in  due  course. 

*  Every  part,  even  sentient,  of  our 
body  may  be  said  to  be  outside  of  us 
in  so  far  as  we  perceive  it  extrasubjec- 
tively ;  for  this  perception  presents  it 
to  us  only  in  that  which  it  has  in  com- 
mon with  all  external  bodies.  In  this 
sense,  therefore,  it  is  outside  of  us  the 
percipient  subjects,  that  is  to  say,  the 
part  perceived  is  perceived  as  outside 
of  ^<t  perceiving  part. 
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835.  Now,  that  such  is  really  the  case,  is  clear  from  the 
things  we  have  said. 

We  have  said,  that  our  fundamental  feeling  is  produced 
by  a  force  different  from  that  which  causes  in  it  changes  or 
modifications.  Hence  two  species  of  force:  (i)  our  own 
body  which  acts  immediately  on  the  spirit ;  (2)  the  external 
bodies  which  act  on  ours. 

In  every  sensation,  therefore,  we  perceive  the  action  of  a 
body  different  from  our  own ;  since  every  sensation  is  a  pas- 
sion we  experience  from  something  which  is  not  our  body. 
Therefore,  each  of  our  senses  perceives  a  something  outside 
of  us. 

836.  And  that  on  this  point  there  may  be  no  doubt,  it 
will  be  well  to  corroborate  the  proof  just  given  by  some 
further  remark. 

Our  body  is  felt  in  the  fundamental  feeling ;  whatever  is 
felt  outside  that  feeling  is  not  our  body. 

Now  let  us  fix  our  attention  on  the  four  phenomenal  sen- 
sations of  colour,  sound,  smell,  and  taste,  and  also  on  hard- 
ness and  such  like  tactile  qualities  of  bodies  ;  and  let  us  ask 
ourselves  whether  all  these  things  be  peradventure  nothing 
else  than  our  own  sensitive  organs.  Consciousness  will  at 
once  answer  us  in  the  negative.  Most  assuredly,  the  scent 
which  affects  our  nostrils  is  not  the  nostrils ;  the  flavour  is 
not  the  tongue  or  the  palate ;  the  sound  is  not  the  ears  ;  and 
so  of  all  the  other  qualities.  Therefore  those  sensations  can- 
not have  for  their  sole  matter  our  body ;  and  if  in  them  we 
feel  our  body  also,  this  is  certainly  not  all  that  we  perceive  by 
them.  Consequently,  they  bear  witness  to  the  presence  of  an 
active  principle  exterior  to  our  body,  of  a  term  different  from 
that  of  the  fundamental  feeling. 

ARTICLE  IV. 
The  touchy  taken  by  itself  alone ^  perceives  only  the  surfaces  of  bodies. 

837.  When  we  are  touched  in  a  sensitive  part  of  our  body, 
we  feel  a  certain  pleasure  or  pain  in  the  part  affected,^  and 

'  There  are  sensations  which  differ  essentially  from  either  pleasure  or  pain. 
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we  feel  also  an  action  exercised  on  us  by  something  external ; 
in  other  words,  we  perceive  an  agent  outside  of  us  (834-836). 

Moreover,  the  feeling  we  have  of  this  action  is  found  to 
terminate  or  be  diffused  in  no  other  than  a  superficial  ex- 
tension. 

In  fact,  if  you  happen  to  be  pricked  in  the  arm  with  the 
point  of  a  needle,  the  pain  you'  feel  corresponds  exactly  with 
the  exceedingly  diminutive  surface  of  that  point ;  but  if  a 
larger  body  circular  in  form,  for  example  a  coin,  is  pressed 
down  with  force  on  the  arm,  your  sensation  is  then  conter- 
minous with  the  size  and  form  of  the  new  surface,  neither 
more  nor  less.  And  a  similar  change  would  happen  if,  instead 
of  the  coin,  a  thin  plate  of  steel  cut  in  the  form  of  a  cross 
were  pressed  down  on  the  arm  in  the  same  way.* 


ARTICLE  V. 
The  touch  combined  with  motion  gives  us  the  idea  of  solid  space, 

838.  On  being  touched,  then,  in  some  part  of  the  surface 
of  our  body,  we  experience  a  sensation  terminating  in  a 
superficial  space.^ 

Let  us  now  add  to  this  the  faculty  we  have  of  locomotion. 

Through  the  use  of  this  faculty  we  can  repeat  at  pleasure 
the  space  in  which  our  fundamental  feeling  is  diffused  (803)  ; 
and  we  can,  also  at  pleasure,  repeat  the  surface  felt  by  us  in 
the  sensation  of  touch. 

Now,  by  moving  that  surface  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  it  change  its  plane  in  certain  ways,  we  obtain  this  effect 
that,  while  our  tactile  sensation  remains  unchanged,  the  sur- 


For  example,  does  not  the  sensation  of 
tickling  seem  a  something  wholly  sui 
generis'^  And  the  same  may  be  said 
of  many  other  sensations.  I  do  not 
here  intend  to  enter  upon  this  inquiry  ; 
I  only  wish  to  observe,  that  it  seems  to 
me  indubitable  that  all  the  corporeal 
feelings  we  experience,  either  are  accom- 
panied by  a  certain  degree  of  pleasure 
or  of  pain,  or  else  are  modes  of  pleasure 
or  pain.  For  this  reason  I  say,  '  a  cer- 
tain pleasure  or  pain,'  or  'corporeal 
pleasure  or  pain,' using  the  word  r^r- 
poreal  to  indicate  in  general  those  dif- 


ferences which  I  do  not  submit  to  analy- 
sis in  this  work. 

*  In  short,  a  touch  impresses  only 
the  outer  extremities  of  the  nerves,  and 
hence  the  sensation  corresponding  to 
that  impression  has  only  a  super^cial 
extension.  This  holds  good  in  all  cases 
of  external  touch. 

'  I  speak  here  of  adventitious  sen- 
sations, and  not  of  the  fundamental 
feeling,  as  regards  which  I  am,  on  re- 
flection, convinced  that  there  is  conti- 
nuity in  the  parts  wherein  it  terminates. 
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face  describes  a  solid  space,  namely,  a  space  with  the  three 
dimensions  of  width,  length,  and  depth. 

Thus  by  the  exercise  of  the  faculty  of  moving  ourselves 
and  with  ourselves  other  things  also,  we  come  to  be  made 
aware  of  the  possibility  of  the  same  tactile  sensation  being 
experienced  in  any  of  the  surfaces  of  solid  space.' 

Now  the  conception  of  this  possibility,  that  is,  of  chang- 
ing and  repeating  indefinitely  the  surfaces  in  which  our  sen- 
sations of  touch  terminate,  is  the  idea  of  indefinite  solid  space 
— an  idea  acquired  by  means  of  the  touch  associated  with 
motion.^ 

ARTICLE  VI. 
Recapitulation  of  the  ways  in  which  we  form  the  idea  of  solid  space, 

839.  From  what  we  have  said,  it  is  manifest  that  our  idea 
of  indefinite  solid  space  is  formed  in  two  ways  :  (i)  by  means 
of  the  fundamental  feeling  combined  with  the  faculty  of  self- 
motion  ;  (2)  by  means  of  the  sensations  of  touch,  aided  also 
by  that  same  faculty. 

In  the  first  way,  this  idea  is  produced  by  our  conceiving 
that  solid  space  in  which  our  corporeal  fundamental  feeling  is 
diffused,  as  capable  of  being  moved  in  all  directions  in- 
definitely. 

In  the  second  way,  the  idea  is  produced  by  our  conceiving 
a  given  surface  felt  by  our  touch,  as  capable  of  being  moved, 
also  indefinitely,  in  all  directions  outside  that  of  its  actual 
plane. 


>  Not  that  this  solidity  can  fall  under 
our  sense-perception;  for  motion  is 
not  perceivable  by  its  own  self,  as  I 
have  already  observed  ;  but  it  is  a 
means  by  which  we  form  the  conception 
of  sensible  solidity. 

*  Our  self-motion  is  the  principal 
cause  of  the  cognitions  we  acquire 
respecting  distances  and  determinate 
spaces.  The  touch  (in  combination 
with  time),  and  the  sight,  serve  only  to 
make  us  gauge  with  accuracy  the  terms 
of  the  various  distances  (a).  Hence  a 
very  acute  sense  of  touch  is  not  neces- 


sary for  measuring  great  distances. 
This  we  can  see  in  the  case  of  birds, 
which  glide  swiftly  through  the  aerial 
spaces  and  measure  them,  although- 
they  have  but  a  very  obtuse  sense  of 
touch  in  their  talons.  The  vulture,  for 
instance,  takes  a  correct  measure  of 
the  space,  the  time,  and  the  swiftness 
necessary  for  alighting  on  and  seizing 
his  prey ;  and  this  by  no  other  means 
than  his  imperfect  sense  of  touch  con- 
joined with  great  quickness  of  glance 
and  great  locomotive  power. 


(«)  I.e.  they  serve  us  as  a  ^iiide  for  estimating  hcnvfarz.  certain  object  lies  from  us  or  from 
some  other  object  (1'ranslatoks). 
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From  this  we  can  see  how  it  is  that  persons  bom  blind 
have  the  idea  of  indefinite  space  and  can  understand  mathe- 
matics. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

The  idea  of  space^  as  formed  by  means  of  the  touch  combined  with 
motion,  is  more  easily  adverted  to  than  that  formed  by  means  cf  the 
fundamental  feeling  combined  also  with  motion, 

840.  I  have  already  shown  how  difficult  it  is  to  advert  to 
the  fundamental  feeling,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  how  easy  to 
advert  to  adventitious  sensations  (710-721). 

For  a  similar  reason,  indefinite  space,  as  conceived  in  the 
first  of  the  two  ways  just  named,  is  less  apt  to  stimulate 
advertence  than  that  conceived  in  the  second  way,  because 
the  sensations  of  touch,  being  adventitious,  more  easily 
attract  our  attention  both  to  themselves  and  their  translo- 
cations. 

ARTICLE  VIIL 

The  space  perceived  through  the  motions  of  the  sensation  of  touch  is 
identical  with  the  space  perceived  through  the  motions  of  the  funda- 
mental feeling, 

841.  The  external  sensation  of  touch  terminates  in  a  sur- 
face more  or  less  extended  (837). 

Now  this  surface  is  identical  with  the  external  surface  of 
our  body  ;  for  we  only  feel  the  sensation  in  the  extremities 
of  the  nerves  where  we  are  touched.  ^ 

In  the  very  same  surface  ^  wherein  terminates  our  sub- 
jective sensation  of  the  organ  affected,  terminates  also  the 
action  suffered  by  us  from  the  external  agent  or  body,  and 
the  consciousness  of  which  bears  witness  to  what  I  have  called 
the  extrasubjective  perception  of  the  senses. 

*  In  the  identical  surface,  we  must  co-sentient  with  us. 
always  distinguish    the    sensation   we  '  It  is  in  the  unity  of  this  surface 

have  of  our  body  from  the  perception  that  the  nature  of  touch  consists,  as  well 

of  the  external   thing.     Although  the  as  that  mysteriousunitywhich  is  effected, 

surface  is  but  one,  two  things  are  simul-  as  I  have  observed  before,  between  the 

taneously  felt  therein :  (i)  our  own  body,  agent  and  the  patient  in  every  kind  of 

at  once  co-sentient  with  and  felt  by  us  ;  action  (See  note  to  No.  667). 
(2)  an  external  agent,  felt  by  but  not 
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In  the  act  of  touch,  therefore,  that  identical  surface  is  the 
term,  not  merely  of  our  body,  but  of  the  external  body  also. 

Now  I  have  shown,  that  we  have  the  idea  of  indefinite 
space,  when  this  surface,  common  to  our  own  and  to  the 
external  body,  is  conceived  by  us  as  capable  of  being  moved 
or  changing  its  place  in  all  directions  indefinitely  (839). 

Therefore  space,  whether  it  be  perceived  through  a  motion 
in  the  organ  felt  by  us,  i.e.  through  a  modification  brought 
about  in  our  fundamental  feeling,  or  through  the  motion  of 
the  surface  perceived  in  the  external  agent,  is  always  one  and 
the  same. 

Again,  since  the  modification  of  the  fundamental  feeling 
(the  adventitious  sensation  of  our  organ)  has  no  other  exten- 
sion than  that  of  the  fundamental  feeling  itself,  it  also  follows, 
that  the  space  is  one  and  the  same,  whether  perceived  in  the 
two  subjective  ways  or  in  the  extrasubjective, 

ARTICLE    IX. 

The  identity  of  the  extension  of  our  own  body  and  of  the  external  body 
forms  the  link  of  communication  between  the  idea  of  the  one  and  the 
idea  of  the  ot/ier. 

842,  In  the  act  of  sensible  contact,  then,  the  superficial 
extension  of  our  body,  considered  as  consentient  with  us,  and 
that  of  the  external  body  which  we  feel  only  as  acting  on  us, 
make  together  but  one  extension. 

This  communion  of  the  two  bodies  as  to  extension,  is  the 
passage  that  takes  our  minds  from  the  idea  of  the  one  to  the 
idea  of  the  other  :  it  is  the  so- cdMtd  bridge  of  communication 
between  them ;  since  by  the  selfsame  act  by  which  we  per- 
ceive the  mode  of  the  existence  of  our  own  body,  we  perceive 
also  the  mode  of  the  existence  of  the  external  body. 

ARTICLE    X. 
Continuation, 

843.  The  above  consequence  is  of  great  importance. 

In  fact,  we  have  placed  the  essence  of  body  in  the  presence 
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of  two  elements,  ix,  (i)  a  force  acting  oh  us,  and  {^  an  exten- 
sion in  which  the  action  of  that  force  diffuses  itself  and 
terminates. 

Now,  our  own  body  exercises  on  us  a  permanent  internal 
action  resulting  in  the  fundamental  feeling,  and  this  diffused 
in  an  extension.  Here,  then,  we  have  both  the  essentials  of 
a  body.  Therefore,  as  to  the  truth  of  the  perception  of  our 
own  body,  there  can  be  no  mistake ;  and  the  presence  in  it 
of  the  essence  of  this  body  is  as  certain  as  the  fact  of  con- 
sciousness. 

844.  Let  us  now  come  to  the  perception  of  the  external 
bodies.  In  the  first  place,  by  this  perception  we  feel  an 
action  exercised  on  us  ;  but  the  first  effect  of  this  action  lies 
in  a  modification  of  our  fundamental  feeling  and  nothing  more. 

By  this  effect  alone  (the  adventitious  sensation)  we  do  not 
go  outside  ourselves  :  although  we  feel  our  body  in  a  new  way, 
it  is  only  the  same  subjective  body  that  we  felt  before. 

We  can  indeed  from  this  effect  infer  a  cause,  but  a  cause 
the  nature,  of  which  is  as  yet  unknown  ;  since,  according  to  the 
hypothesis,  we  do  not  as  yet  know  by  what  kind  or  mode  of 
action  the  modification  or  sensation  in  question  is  produced. 

This  alone  therefore  would  not  suffice  to  give  us  the 
perception  of  a  body  outside  of  us.  What  more,  then,  is 
required  ? 

It  is  necessary  that  that  action  should  also  have  an  ex- 
tended term.  Then  indeed  should  we  perceive  a  force  acting 
in  extension^  which  is  what  we  mean  by  the  word  body. 

Now,  how  is  it  possible  for  us  to  perceive  the  extension  of 
the  iaction  exercised  on  us  by  the  said  force  ? 

The  provision  made  for  this  by  the  All-wise  Author  of 
nature  is  as  follows  : — 

We  habitually  feel  extension,  I  mean  the  diffusion  of  our 
fundamental  feeling. 

We  could,  therefore,  feel  also  the  extension  of  the  action 
of  which  I  speak,  provided  such  action  were  diffused  in  the 
same  extension  as  that  of  our  fundamental  feeling. 

And  so  we  find  it  to  be  in  the  real  fact  The  superficial 
extension  of  our  fundamental  feeling,  and  the  superficial  exten- 
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sion  of  the  external  body,  become  compenetrated  so  as  to  form 
together  one  single  surface,  but  of  such  a  nature  that,  wonder- 
ful as  it  may  appear,  we  feel  in  it  two  different  things  at  once 
— i.e,  our  own  fundamental  feeling  as  modified  in  a  certain 
portion  of  its  extension,  and  the  action  of  the  external  body 
which  causes  and  is  conterminous  with  that  modification  ;  so 
that  the  same  consciousness  which  assures  us  that  the  action 
proceeds  from  without,  assures  us  also  that  it  takes  place  in 
an  extension  which  we  already  felt  by  nature. 

Thus  in  the  extrasubjective  perception  we  feel  (i)  an 
external /^n:^  acting  on  us,  and  (2)  acting  in  that  mode  which 
is  called  extension.  We  perceive,  therefore,  the  two  properties 
necessary  to  constitute  a  ^e?^— properties  which,  being  com- 
mon to  our  body  as  well  as  to  the  external  one,  make  us 
certain  that  both  are  bodies,  both  equally  possessed  of  the 
corporeal  nature,  although  in  many  other  respects  the  effects 
which  we  respectively  experience  from  them  are  widely 
different. 

ARTICLE  XI. 

The  subjective  perception  of  our  07vn  body  is  the  medium  of  the  extra- 
subjective  perception  of  other  bodies, 

845.  We  can  see  from  the  above,  that  the  extrasubjective 
perception  of  bodies  is  founded  on  the  subjective. 

The  first  element  in  the  extrasubjective  perception  con- 
sists in  a  force  acting  on  us  so  as  to  cause  a  subjective 
modification  in  our  fundamental  feeling.  We  perceive  the 
presence  of  this  force,  together  with  the  said  modification,  in 
that  species  of  violence  which  we  are  conscious  of  suffering. 

The  second  element  consists  in  extension,  an  extension 
which  we  feel  by  nature,  the  extension  characteristic  of  the 
fundamental  feeling.  But  inasmuch  as  the  modifying  force 
acts  in  every  point  of  the  extension  where  the  modification 
of  this  feeling  is  taking  place,  so  we  perceive  that  force  as 
extended  in  its  term. 

This  is  why  I  say  that  the  criterion  of  the  perception  of 
external  bodies  ultimately  resolves  itself  into  the  subjective 
perception  of  our  own  body  (843,  844). 
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ARTICLE  XII. 
Of  the  extension  of  bodies* 

846.  Before  proceeding  further,  I  must  dwell  a  little  on 
the  real  extension  which  I  have  sometimes  attributed  to 
bodies.  This  is  a  very  grave  question,  and  it  has  jjivcn  rise 
to  a  greal  deal  of  controversy.  I  shall,  therefore,  demonstrate 
that  the  extension  which  we  perceive  in  bodies  is  real,  and  not 
apparent  or  illusory.* 

§1- 

Multiplicity  is  not  essential  to  the  corporeal  nature, 

847.  Some  philosophers  have  thought  that  multii)licity  is 
essential  to  the  corporeal  nature. 

But  it  is  easy  to  see,  as  Leibnitz  has  observed,  that  the 
idea  of  multiplicity  cannot  be  the  idea  of  any  nature,  but  only 
of  the  co-existence  of  many  natures.     It  is  a  relative  idea, 


'  Philosophical  science,  coming 
down,  not  through  one  but  through 
many  channels,  luis  ended  at  last  by 
losing  itself,  so  to  speak,  in  the  bound- 
less sea  of  modem  Scepticism.  I  have 
already  given  a  rudimentary  sketch  of 
the  history  of  this  system,  or  rather 
negation  of  system,  through  Locke, 
Berkeley,  Hume,  Reid  and  Kant,  as 
also  through  Condillac  and  the  French 
Sceptics.  Another  way  by  which  this 
destruction  of  philosophy  was  graduallv 
accomplished,  may  be  traced  through 
Des  Cartes,  Bayle  and  Kant  as  follows. 
Des  Cartes  had,  by  the  great  prestige 
of  his  name,  succeeded  in  securing  the 
universal  acceptance  of  Galileo 'sopinion 
that  the  secondary  properties  of  bodies 
existed  only  in  the  sentient  subject ;  and 
he  placed  the  essence  of  bodies  in  ex- 
tension alone.  His  error  consisted  in 
not  having  observed  that  all  our  sensa- 
tions, although  subjective,  as  in  the 
case  of  colour,  taste,  sound,  smell,  &c., 
have  always  of  necessity  an  extrasub- 
jective  part.  This  part  being  forgotten, 
and  all  sensations  without  exception 
represented  as  purely  subjective,  Bayle, 
who  came  next,  found  no  difficulty  in 
applying  the  same  mode  of  reasoning 
which  Des  Cartes  had  employed  with 


regard  to  the  iiccondary  pn>prrllrM,  to 
prove  thnt  the  prhnary  propcrllci*  nUo 
were  nothing  but  nubjcctlvf  phcmmionti, 
and,  among  thcMc,  the  property  of  tx^ 
tension,  IUh  argtimcnt  wnH  Hhuplo 
enough  and  quite  <ki  homintm^  It  rnn 
thus  :  '  Kxtension  U  perceived  only  by 
means  of  a  Hcniuition  ;  but  all  HenimtlonH 
are  subjective  ;  therefore  extension  in 
subjective.'  In  Ktartlng  from  thin  |H>int, 
Kant  had  only  to  invent  hiM  *  categoric  * 
name  of  *  Form  of  the  extertuU  sense  * 
for  expressing  the  aptitude  which  the 
sentient  subject  has  of  perceiving  space: 
this  sufficed  to  give  to  the  belief  in  the 
real  existence  of  external  bodies  its 
final  overthrow  in  the  eyes  of  critical 
reason.  Such  was  one  of  the  conse- 
quences of  that  dismal  spirit  of  scepti- 
cism by  the  strong  current  of  which 
Kant  had,  whether  consciously  or  not, 
allowed  himself  to  be  carried  away,  and 
which,  being  worked  out  by  his  active 
mind  into  a  complete  scientific  system, 
took  the  name  of  Transcendental  philo- 
sophy. Extension  could  no  longer  be 
defended  after  the  slip  made  by  Des 
Cartes  in  overlooking  the  extrasubjective 
element  which  is  invariably  mixed  up 
in  all  our  sensations. 
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which  supposes  and  is  founded  on  an  absolute  one.  In  short, 
where  there  are  the  many,  there  must  be  the  one;  because 
the  multiple  is  only  an  aggr^ate  of  units.  Therefore  the 
nature  of  things  must  be  sought  in  unity,*  and  not  in  multi- 
plicity, which  simply  means  many  natures  agglomerated 
together. 

848.  Therefore,  neither  the  nature  of  body  nor  the  nature 
of  anything  else,  can  ever  consist  in  multiplicity^  which  is 
purely  a  mental  entity.  It  is  only  the  Idealists,  and  principally 
those  of  the  Transcendental  school,  who  are  consistent  in 
placing  in  it  the  corporeal  nature,  because,  according  to  them, 
bodies  are  only  a  certain  emanation  of  our  mind.^ 


§  2- 
Complex  unity  of  our  sensitive  body. 

849.  Our  organs,  in  order  to  be  sensitive,  must  have 
certain  conditions. 

One  of  these  conditions  is  communication  with  the  brain. 

This  leads  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  sensitivity  of  each 
part  of  our  sensitive  organism  depends  on  the  structure  of 
the  whole  sensitive  system,  namely,  on  a  fitting  arrangement 
and  organisation  of  the  several  parts,  which,  in  virtue  of  being 
thus  harmoniously  disposed,  give  a  whole  which  is  sensitive 
throughout. 

It  is,  therefore,  from  the  whole  or  rather,  from  a  certain 
unity  which  pervades  it,  that  the  various  parts  of  our  organism 
derive  their  sensitivity ;  and  thus  we  may  say,  that  our  body, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  sensitive,  has  a  certain  complex  unity,  namely, 
that  it  is  one  by  reason  of  the  order  and  harmony  of  its  parts. 

850.  This  would  have  to  be  held  as  certain,  even  if  we 
could  not  decide  the  question  as  to  whether  there  be  precisely 
a  centre  in  the  brain,  and  if  there  be,  whether  it  consist  of  a 


*  If  the  corporeal  nature  is  to  be 
placed  in  the  elementary  molecules  of 
which  bodies  are  composed,  these  mole- 
cules must  not  on  tbis  account  be  con- 
sidered as  devoid  of  extension.  In 
order  that  they  may  have  the  nature  of 
« body,'  it  suffice!  that  they  have  a  con- 


tinuous extension,  for,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  continuous  is  one  (825). 

'  Here  I  speak  of  actual  multiplicity ; 
nevertheless  the  nature  of  the  'ex- 
tended *  always  involves  the  idea  of  a 
potential  multiplicity  \  but  this  does  not 
as  yet  constitute  reid  multiplicity. 
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single  molecule  to  which  all  the  nerves  converge,  or  of  many 
such  molecules. 

For,  even  apart  from  the  intelligent  spirit,  the  unity  of 
the  human  body  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  fact  that  a 
certain  state  of  organisation  is  necessary  to  it,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  vivified  and  inhabited  by  the  soul,  and  that  the 
various  powers  may  be  duly  fitted  for  the  performance  of 
their  respective  functions. 

§3- 
About  the  unity  of  our  body  we  cannot  be  mistaken. 

851.  To  see  this  truth,  let  us  for  an  instant  suppose  that 
we  had,  not  one,  but  two  bodies.  We  should  then  have  two 
fundamental  feelings,  with  two  separate  extensions ;  because 
these  are  the  two  essential  constitutives  of  our  body.  Our 
consciousness,  therefore,  by  bearing  witness  to  one  funda- 
mental feeling  only,  diffused  through  a  certain  extension, 
bears  witness  also  to  the  unicity  of  our  body. 

Again,  let  us  suppose,  that  we  had  two  fundamental 
feelings,  each  with  its  own  extension.  In  this  case,  we  could 
not  have  one  body  only ;  because  we  should  be  perceiving 
the  two  constitutive  elements  of  a  body  duplicated.  Even 
then,  therefore,  we  could  not  be  mistaken  as  to  whether  we 
had  one  body  or  two.^ 


>  No  one  who  keeps  in  mind  the 
idea  I  have  presented  of  the  corporeal 
substance  will  fail  to  see  the  unreason- 
ableness of  the  following  words  of 
Reid :  *  We  ought  not,  therefore,  to  con- 
clude that  such  bodily  organs  are,  in 
their  own  nature,  necessary  to  percep- 
tion ;  but  rather,  that  by  the  will  of 
God,  our  power  of  perceiving  external 
objects  is  limited  and  circumscribed  by 
our  organ  of  sense ;  so  that  we  perceive 
objects  in  a  certain  manner  and  in 
certain  circumstances,  and  in  no  other  ' 
{Essays  on  the  Powers  of  the  Human 
Mind.    £.  II.  Ch.  I.). 

That  other  beings  devoid  of  corpo- 
real  organs  may  have  a  more  perfect 
knowledge  of.  bodies  than  we  possess, 
is  quite  triie  ;  but  that  there  could  be 
a  better  sensitive  perception  of  bodies 
without  the  use  of  bodily  organs,  is  a 
proposition  which  can  ht  maintained 


only  by  a  person  who  has  not  suffi- 
ciently analysed  the  said  perception. 
I  have  shown,  that  what  we  call 
body  is  precisely  what  we  perceive  with 
our  bodily  organs,  so  that,  in  order  to 
have  the  sensitive  perception  of  the 
corporeal  nature,  these  organs  are  fully 
as  necessary,  as  the  corporeal  nature 
itself.  It  is  manifest  that  the  concept 
which  Reid,  like  all  the  modem  philo- 
sophers who  preceded  him,  had  formed 
of  bodies,  was  that  of  a  certain  unknown 
and  mysterious  something.  From  an 
idea  of  bodies  so  vague  and  confused, 
nay  altogether  mysterious,  which  gives 
room  for  any  amount  of  theorising,  have 
arisen,  we  may  fairly  say,  all  the  strange 
things  broached  by  modem  philosophy, 
and  especially  by  Idealism.  The  truth, 
on  the  contrary,  is,  that  the  word  body^ 
does  not  and  cannot  express  anjrthing 
except  that  which  we  know  and  perceive 


§  4. 
Multiplicity  of  the  feeling  we  have  of  our  body. 

852.  Now  although  our  body  is  one  because  of  the  harmony 
of  its  parts,  and  we  therefore  feel  its  unicity^  while  all  that  lies 
outside  that  harmony  is  no  more  felt  by  us  than  if  did  not 
exist ;  yet  neither  that  unity  nor  that  unicity  is  such  as  to 
exclude  from  it  a  certain  multiplicity. 

With  regard  to  this  multiplicity,  I  have  to  observe,  that  as, 
owing  to  the  organised  state  of  our  body,  the  soul  feels  by  the 
fundamental  feeling  all  the  sensitive  parts,  so  by  the  adven- 
titious sensations  it  feels  in  all  the  sensitive  parts  ;  and  this 
gives  a  certain  multiplicity,  at  least  conceivable  by  the  mind. 

853.  I  will  confine  myself  to  the  sensations;  for  what  is 
said  of  them  can  be  easily  applied  by  any  one  to  the  funda- 
mental feeling  also. 

What,  then,  can  we  say  for  certain  respecting  the  multi- 
plicity of  sensation,  and  what  can  we  not  ? 

Speaking  of  tactile  sensations  we  can  say  for  certain,  that 
if  the  part  affected  is  of  a  certain  extension  (and  impressed 
with  sufficient  intensity),  we  have  a  sensation  in  all  that  part, 
and  in  the  majority  of  cases  advert  to  it 

But  if  that  extension  be  reduced  beyond  a  certain  degjree 
of  minuteness,  it  altogether  escapes  our  advertence. 

This  extension  of  the  sensation,  which  if  it  became  at  all 
smaller,  would  no  longer  have  power  to  excite  advertence,  we 
may  designate  as  the  minimum  of  extension. 

Now  let  this  minimum  be  regarded  here  as  the  elementary 
unit  of  extended  sensation. 

It  is  certain  that  one  such  unit  is  not  the  other ;  because 


by  means  of  the  corporeal  senses. 
Hence  our  idea  of  bodies  is  conditioned 
•to  and  closely  linked  .with  the  sensitive 
organs.  On  this  point,  the  error  of 
Reid  is  the  opposite  of  that  of  Newton, 
who  thought  it  necessary  to  attribute  a 
sensorium  even  to  God  himself,  that 
sensorium  being  *  Infinite  space.  *  Reid 
considered  thai  organs  possessed  of  ex- 
tension are  not  indis^^ensable  for  the 


sensitive  corporeal  perception,  Newton 
regarded  extension  as  indispensable 
even  for  the  Divine  knowledge.  These 
errors  will  for  the  most  part  vanish 
when  once  we  thoroughly  grasp  the 
difference  between  sensation  and  sensi- 
tive perception  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  the  idea  and  the  tuord  of  the 
mind. 
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in  each  of  them  we  have  severally,  (i)  feeling  (sensation),  (2) 
extension  ;  and  these  are  the  two  constitutives  of  a  body. 

Hence  we  may  legitimately  consider  these  elementary  units 
as  corresponding  to  as  many  minute  bodies,  each  subsisting 
separately  from,  that  is  to  say,  outside  of  the  other ;  nor  is 
there  any  possibility  of  the  one  of  them  confounding  itself 
with,  or  filling  the  place  of  the  other.  Consequently,  in  our 
body  we  perceive  multiplicity  as  certainly  as  we  perceive 
unity. 

%  5. 

Multiplicity  perceived  by  us  in  external  bodies. 

854.  The  same  mode  of  reasoning  is  applicable  to  external 
bodies.  A  body  may  be  so  exceedingly  small,  that  any 
further  diminution  in  its  size  would  entirely  withdraw  it  from 
our  advertence. 

Taking  this  minimum  (the  smallest  corpuscle  capable  of 
exciting  advertence)  as  the  elementary  unit,  we  may  safely 
affirm,  that  in  the  perception  of  a  large  body  our  mind  can 
distinguish  and  separate  those  elementary  perceptions  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  conceive  them  (when  taken  each  by  itself)  as 
distinct  from  one  another  in  reality  also. 

Now  since  in  each  of  them  we  find  the  two  constitutive  ele- 
ments of  a  body,  it  follows  that  we  can  mentally  distinguish 
a  corresponding  number  of  corpuscles — whether  as  divided  or 
as  united  together,  it  matters  not 

And  that  these  corpuscles  have  also  a  subsistence  inde- 
pendently of  one  another,  is  seen  from  this,  that  each  has  an 
action  separate  and  incommunicable.  For  each  of  those 
minute  spaces  which  we  have  distinguished  is  outside  every 
other.  Therefore  one  agent  is  outside  the  other  agents,  and 
is  a  substance  with  its  own  separate  existence,  although  it 
may  lie  in  material  contiguity  to  the  others.  Multiplicity  is, 
therefore,  perceived  by  us  in  external  bodies  also. 

§6. 

Distinction  between  body  and  corporecU principle. 

855.  We  'give  names  to  things  according  as  we  know 
them  *  (647). 
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Hence  to  inquire  what  body  is  comes  to  the  same  as  to 
inquire  what  is  the  notion  commonly  attached  to  the  word 
body  (653-656). 

We  have  found  this  notion  to  consist  of  two  elements,  viz. 
a  force  acting  on  us,  and  an  extension  in  which  the  action  of 
that  force,  and  the  passion  corresponding  to  it  on  our  part 
is  diffused. 

If  that  force  did  not  act  on  us  at  all,  we  could  neither 
know  it  nor  give  it  a  name.  We  know  it,  therefore,  and  name 
it  only  in  so  far  as  it  acts  on  us.  Consequently,  the  meaning 
of  the  word  body  is  determined  by  the  immediate  effects  which 
the  said  force  produces  in  us,  and  by  the  laws  in  accordance 
with  which  it  produces  them. 

But  the  same  force  might  also  have  aptitudes  and  be  sub- 
ject to  laws  which  are  hidden  from  us,  not  indeed  contrary  to, 
but  different  from  those  we  can  now  see  by  its  action.  If 
such  were  the  case,  we  should  not  know  that  force,  nor  name 
it,  with  respect  to  any  of  the  effects  it  could  produce  by  means 
of  the  said  aptitudes,  and  to  the  laws  it  would  follow  in  that 
production.  Until,  therefore,  these  effects  are  revealed  to  us, 
the  word  body  is  not  applicable  to  them,  because  *  Words  must 
not  be  used  in  a  wider  sense  than  they  were  invented  to 
express'  (648-652). 

Nevertheless  if,  in  the  event  of  a  change  taking  place  in 
the  present  order  of  things,  new  effects  and  new  laws  were 
discovered  to  belong  to  the  same  principle  by  whose  activity 
are  produced  the  effects  which  now  determine  the  value  of  the 
word  body  ;  the  common  use  of  that  word  would  then  undergo 
a  modification. 

But  so  long  as  that  word  is  used*  in  the  present  condition 
of  things,  its  meaning  is  limited  by  the  immediate  effects 
aforesaid,  and  by  the  laws  in  conformity  with  which  those 
effects  (the  bodies)  reveal  themselves  to  us. 

856.  Hence  I  think  it  meet  to  draw  a  distinction  between 
corporeal  principle  and  body ;  and,  in  the  definition  of  the  latter, 
to  comprise  that  principle  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  accompanied 
by  those  effects  and  laws  whereby  we  now  know  it ;  leaving 
to  it   at  the   same  time  all   that    it    might   have   in   itself 
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beyond   or  different  from  what  now  constitutes  its   nature 
for  us. 

857.  It  is  therefore  of  the  body  taken  in  the  sense  here  ex- 
plained, that  I  have  had  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that  we 
know  for  certain  the  multiplicity  of  bodies.* 


§7. 

Assuming  that  corporeal  sensation  terminates  in  a  continuous  extension^ 
we  are  bound  to  admit  a  really  continuous  extension  also  in  the 
bodies  which  produce  that  sensation, 

858.  Let  us  suppose  that  that  portion  of  the  surface  of  our 
body  wherein  an  adventitious  sensation,  or  at  least  some  small 
part  of  it,  diffuses  itself,  is  truly  continuous. 

I  maintain  that  the  body  which  produces  that  extended 
and  continuous  sensation  must  also  be  itself  extended  and 
continuous.*  This  is  but  a  corollary  of  what  I  have  said  just 
now,  and  oftentimes  before. 

I  have  said,  that  *the  body  is  t\iQ  proximate  cause  of  our 
sensations '  (639-645) ;  and  I  have  explained,  that  hy proximate 
cause  is  meant  a  being  which  takes  its  name  from  the  imme- 
diate effect  constantly  produced  by  it,  and  not  from  anything 
else  {ibid). 

Hence  I  have  concluded,  that  the  constant  sensations — i,e, 
the  fundamental  feeling  and  its  modifications — are  not  pro- 
duced by  any  one  particular  aptitude  of  the  body,  but  by  its 
very  substance^  by  the  body  itself;  because  the  meaning  of  the 
word  body  is  taken  solely  from  those  immediate  effects,  and 
therefore  is  wholly  exhausted  by  them. 

Starting  from  these  truths,  I  found  that  wherever  we 
experience  a  sensation  diffused  in  extension,  there  we  must 
admit  the  presence  of  an  acting  force  furnished  with  all  the 


*  Whatever  new  properties  might 
be  discovered  in  bodies,  or  whatever 
changes  they  might  be  made  to  undergo 
by  a  force  superior  to  nature,  the  new 
properties  could  not  nullify  the  truth  of 
the  old  :  hence  the  extrasubjective 
qualities  which  we  at  present  perceive 
in  bodies  do  not  deceive  us,  and  are 


true  notwithstanding  that  it  would  be 
possible  for  them  to  be  changed. 

•  It  would  be  just  the  same  if  we 
supposed  that  the  fundamental  feeling 
diffused  itself  over  some  space,  super- 
ficial  or  solid,  of  a  continuous  nature, 
that  is,  where  there  are  no  interruptioni. 
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characteristics  necessary  to  constitute  a  body :  and  hence  the 
multiplicity  of  bodies  deduced  from  the  multiplicity  of  sensa- 
tions in  the  multiplicity  of  extensions.  For  we  can  always 
imagine  a  certain  sensation  as  ceasing  in  one  of  the  little 
extensions  while  it  continues  in  another,  and  again  as  re- 
appearing here  while  it  ceases  there :  so  that  all  we  know 
about  these  sensations  felt  in  different  extensions  is,  that 
they  are  each  entirely  independent  of,  and  capable  of  existing 
without  the  others. 

This  essential  difference  in  the  effects  authorises,  nay 
obliges  us  to  admit  a  substantial  difference  in  the  causes,  and 
hence  the  multiplicity  of  these  causes.  Now  this  smoothes 
the  way  for  demonstrating  that  if  there  is  a  continuously 
extended  sensation,  there  must  be  a  continuous  extension 
also  in  the  body  which  has  produced  it. 

859.  In  fact,  a  large  extension  pervaded  by  sensation  has 
been  imagined  by  us  as  divided  into  a  quantity  of  minute 
extensions ;  and  we  have  seen  that  for  each  of  these  little 
extensions  there  is  a  force  or  corpuscle  operating  in  it  and 
producing  a  sensation. 

Let  us  now,  in  thought,  bring  these  little  extensions  to- 
gether, so  as  to  leave  no  division  between  them.  By  so 
doing,  we  make  of  them  one  large  and  continuous  extension. 
But  will  the  argument  I  have  put  forward  lose  its  force  on 
this  account }  Certainly  not ;  for  no  alteration  whatever  has 
been  made  in  the  little  extensions  themselves.  Whether, 
therefore,  they  lie  wide  apart  from  or  are  placed  near  to  one 
another,  and  even  in  immediate  contiguity,  there  must,  so 
long  as  they  are  distinct,  be  a  corpuscle  corresponding  to  each 
of  them.  As  therefore  this  their  contiguity  results  in  a  large 
and  continuous  sensation,  so  it  proves  the  presence  of  a 
continuous  body. 

In  fact,  the  whole  force  of  my  argument  lies  in  the 
principle  that  *  Wherever  we  suffer  a  sensation,  there  is  an 
acting  force  which  causes  it'  If  therefore  the  sensation  is 
continuous,  and  equably  diffused  in  every  assignable  point  of 
a  given  extension,  the  acting  force,  the  body,  must  be  present 
co-extensively  therewith.    Hence,  no  division  in  the  sensation 
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leans  no  division  in  that  body.     The  one  continuity  calls 
Xiecessarily  for  the  other. 

This  necessity  flows  from  the  nature  of  continuous  exten- 
sion— marvellous    indeed    and    mysterious,   but   undeniable. 
No  space,  however  small,  can  be  assigned  in  it,  which  has  not 
an  entity  proper  to  itself,  that  is  to  say,  an  entity  external 
to  and  wholly  independent  of  the  other  spaces.     Hence  each 
of  the  little  spaces  can  be  distinguished  from  the  whole,  at 
least   mentally ;  and   hence   the   property   which   the  *  con- 
tinuous* has  of  being  indefinitely  limitable  (826-830).     And 
the  fact  of  each  little  space  being  outside  of  all  the  others, 
~  renders  it  impossible  for  the  action  which  is  enclosed  within 
one  to  operate  in  another.     Therefore  each  of  these  spaces, 
no  matter  how  diminutive  we  conceive  it  to  be,  supposes  a 
force  operating  outside  of  that  which  operates  in  those  next 
to  it.     Consequently,  in  the  external  body,  there  must  be  as 
many  parts  operating  contiguously  on  our  body,  as  there  are 
contiguous  little  spaces  assignable  in  the  portion  of  extension 
.  where  our  sensation  is  felt. 

860.  But  here  an  objector  may  say  :  Your  argument  will 
not  hold.  The  so  called  sympathetic  pains  are  certainly 
sensations,  and  yet  everybody  knows  that  they  spread  much 
beyond  that  part  which  has  been  actually  impressed  by  the 
external  body.  Therefore  it  is  not  true  that  every  sensation 
must  of  necessity  be  precisely  co-extensive  with  the  body 
that  excites  it. 

To  this  objection  I  have  two  answers  to  make. 

(i)  I  wish  to  observe"  that  in  all  the  places  really  em- 
braced by  a  sympathetic  pain  there  must  be  sensitive  parts. 
Now,  to  these  parts  the  reasoning  I  have  made  is  certainly 
applicable.  If  that  pain  is  diffused  in  a  continuous  extension, 
the  parts  which  through  being  molested  produce  the  pain, 
must  needs  be  continuous.^  But  if  they  are  continuous,  there 
is,  as  I  say,  continuity  in  bodies. 

(2)  The   sensation  propagated  by  sympathy  falls  under 

*  Sometimes  we  are -mistaken  con-  and  which  still  seems  to  pain  us  :  but 

ceming  the  place  to  which  we  refer  a  this  kind  of  error  is  not  attributable  to 

sensation,  as  for  instance  in  the  case  the  sense,  but  to  a  judgment  resulting 

of  a  limb  which  has  been  amputated  from  habit  (762). 

VOL.   II.  B   B 
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the  same  law  as  all  other  sensations,  which  is,  that  *  Where  a 
sensitive  being  is  acted  upon  by  a  force,  there  it  feels/  In 
truth,  why  is  the  sensation  propagated  except  because  the  force 
whose  action  causes  a  change  in  the  state  of  the  parts  of  the 
sensitive  organ  affected  is  itself  propagated  ?  Let  us  suppose 
that  the  alteration  of  the  organ,  which  is  followed  by  pain 
(whether  that  alteration  be  produced  by  a  mechanical,  physi- 
cal, or  chemical  force,  it  makes  no  difference),  communicates 
itself  from  one  part  of  it,  or,  if  I  may  say  so,  from  one  stratum 
to  another.  Obviously,  the  third  of  these  strata  will  receive 
its  motion  from  the  second.  What  body,  then,  will  this  third 
stratum  feel  ?  The  external  body  ?  No,  but  it  will  feel  the 
internal  part  of  the  organ  itself,  I  mean  the  second  stratum 
which  presses  upon  or  draws  it,  in  a  word,  acts  on  it.  The 
pain  diffused  in  the  sensitive  fibre  by  sympathetic  propagation, 
does  not  bear  witness  to  an  external  body  ;  it  only  makes  us 
feel  more  vividly  the  organ  affected,  that  is,  the  parts  of  it 
which  by  their  immediate  action  produce  the  pain.  Whether 
therefore  a  sensation  be  caused  immediately  by  an  external 
body,  or  whether  it  take  place  by  sympathetic  propagation 
from  one  part  of  our  sensitive  organism  to  another,  the  prin- 
ciple from  which  I  started  in  my  demonstration  of  the  con- 
tinuity of  bodies,  remains  unshaken.  In  either  case,  it  is 
always  true  that  'Wheresoever  we  feel  a  sensation  being 
produced  in  us,  there  a  corporeal  force  in  action  (a  body)  is 
present.* 

§  8. 

The  sensitive  parts  of  our  body  do  not  produce  a  sensation  more 

extended  than  they  are  themselves, 

86 1.  This  is  clear  from  the  preceding  paragraph,  and  the 
definition  of  the  sensitive  parts  of  our  body  proves  it  also. 

For  how  do  we  come  to  know  these  parts  }  We  perceive 
a  sensitive  part  where  we  experience  a  sensation,  and  then  by 
reflection  we  make  sure  as  to  the  reality  of  that  sensation. 

Therefore  sensation  is  never  more  extended  than  the 
sensitive  part  affected,  and  the  sensitive  part  affected  is  never 
more  extended  than  the  sensation. 
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§  9. 

The  extension  of  external  bodies  is  neither  larger  nor  smaller  than 
that  of  the  sensations  which  they  produce  in  us. 

862.  This  proposition  is  proved  in  the  same  way  as  the 
preceding  one. 

How  do  we  measure  the  size  of  external  bodies  ? 

By  our  sensations,  and  chiefly  by  that  of  touch :  as  we 
have  seen  elsewhere,  the  extension  of  our  own  body  perceived 
subjectively  is  the  measure  of  the  extrasubjective  extension 
of  external  bodies. 

Therefore  the  extension  of  external  bodies  is  neither 
larger  nor  smaller  than  the  extension  of  the  sensations  which 
they  produce  by  coming  in  contact  with  us. 

§   10. 
In  our  tactile  sensations  t/iere  is  a  phenomenal  continuity, 

863.  It  is  certain  that  when  we,  with  our  hand  or  any  other 
part  of  our  body,  touch  a  surface  which  is  perfectly  smooth, 
we  are  not  able  to  notice  in  our  sensation  any  vacant  spaces. 

Hence  a  sensation  of  this  kind  seems  to  us  continuous  ; 
and  this  is  the  same  as  saying  that  its  continuity  is  pheno- 
menal. 

For  if  that  same  surface,  which  when  felt  by  the  touch 
appears  to  be  continuous,  be  observed  with  a  microscope,  it 
will  be  found  full  of  pores  and  rugged  all  over.  This  fact 
would  seem  to  be  in  contradiction  with  the  statement  I  have 
just  made  to  the  effect  that  a  tactile  sensation  never  exceeds 
the  size  of  the  external  body  by  which  it  is  produced.  But 
we  must  always  bear  in  mind  the  essential  distinction  between 
sensation   and   advertence \^    and  we   must   also,  by   careful 

'  I  have  on  many  occasions  drawn  stronger  than  that  which  is  sufficient  to 

attention    to   the  distinction  between  make  us  simply  feel  a  sensaMon.     I 

sensation  and  advertence  to  sensation.  mean  to  say,  that  the  slighter  and  more 

To  me  it    seems    most  certain   (and  restricted  a  sensation  is,  the  less  easily 

what  I  shall  say  in  the  sequel  demon-  can  we  advert  to  it.     Hence,  in  the 

strates  it),  that  in  order  to  produce  a  case  of  a  most  slender  sensation,    it 

sensation  fit  to  be  adverted  to,  at  least  must  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  notice 

with  a  fair  degree  of  facility,  the  corpo-  it,  or  at  least  to  notice  its  extension, 
real  stimulus  which  acts  on  us  must  be 

B  B  2 
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observation,  realise  to  ourselves  the  plain  fact  that  there  are 
in  us  sensations  so  exceedingly  slight  as  entirely  to  escape 
advertence  ;  hence  our  utter  unconsciousness  of  those  in- 
credibly minute  voids  and  interruptions  which  exist  in  our 
sensation  of  the  said  surface,  and  as  a  consequence,  the  belief 
in,  or  rather  the  assumption  of  its  continuity. 

§  II- 

The  elementary  sensations  have  a  truly  continuous  extension, 

864.  Sensations  of  notable  extension,  then  (like  that  of 
the  surface  just  referred  to),  have  not  a  perfect  continuity, 
being  in  every  part  of  them  interspersed  with  a  multitude  of 
vacant  little  spaces  or  interstices. 

These  break,  as  it  were,  the  large  sensation  into  so  many 
small  and  elementary  sensations,  placed  in  very  close  proxi- 
mity to  one  another,  but  not  actually  in  contact  at  every 
point. 

Now  I  maintain,  that  these  minute  or  elementary  sensa- 
tions fill  an  extension  truly  continuous ;  and  I  prove  it  in  the 
following  manner. 

Let  us  suppose  the  contrary,  namely,  that  these  sensations 
are  not  continuous  :  they  will  then  be  mere  mathematical  or 
unextended  points. 

865.  These  points  would  necessarily  leave  intervening 
spaces  more  or  less  minute,  but  always  continuous  as  well  as 
contiguous.  I  say  contiguous^  because  a  mathematical  point 
does  not  break  contiguity. 

Now  we  must  take  note  of  a  special  law  which  governs 
our  sensations,  namely,  that  *  Whenever  there  are  in  our  bodies 
two  or  more  sensations,  with  a  space  intervening  between 
them,'  we  are  conscious  of  the  fact ;  because  we  refer  them  to 
different  points.  Consequently,  if  these  spaces  are  notably 
extended,  we  are  aware  of  them,  principally  through  comparing 
the  place  affected  by  the  sensation  with  that  which  is  not  so 
affected. 

Now  let  it  be  assumed,  that  the  sensation  is  felt  only  in  a 
number    of    mathematical    or   unextended   points ;    I   ask : 
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Would  it  be  possible  in  that  case  to  have  the  phenomenal 
continuity  we  now  have  from  our  sensations  ? 

I  say  it  would  not  be  possible,  and  here  are  my  reasons : — 

I.  If  we  were  able  to  advert  to  sensations  wholly  without 
extension,  a  fortiori  we  should  be  able  to  advert  to  the  little 
spaces  interspersed  between  them,  and  which  have  an  exten- 
sion .infinitely  greater  than  mathematical  points.  Therefore 
the  sensation  never  could,  in  the  supposition  now  made,  appear 
to  us  continuous ;  but  we  should  be  obliged  to  notice  it  dis- 
tinctly as  composed  of  unextended  points  placed  apart  from 
one  another ;  and  thus  the  phenomenon  of  continuity  which 
we  have  at  present  in  our  sensations  would  be  inexplicable. 

^66,  II.  On  the  self-evident  principle  that  '  Non-exten- 
sion cannot  make  extension,'  no  number  of  unextended  points 
added  together,  even  though  it  were  infinite,  could  ever  cover 
the  smallest  particle  of  a  line,  much  less  of  a  surface.  All  those 
points,  therefore,  which  we  have  supposed  as  felt  by  us  would 
not  cause  any  diminution  whatever  in  the  size  of  the  surface 
over  which  they  are  spread.  Consequently,  we  should  have 
to  feel  not  one,  but  two  sensations,  namely,  that  of  the  unex- 
tended points,  and  that  of  the  whole  surface  just  as  it  was 
felt  before  by  the  fundamental  feeling :  or  rather  we  should 
have  to  feel  no  continuity  at  all ;  since  all  the  minute  spaces 
in  which  there  would  be  no  sensation  would,  taken  together, 
form  precisely  as  much  extension  as  there  was  before  our 
sensation  of  the  said  points  had  begun.  As,  then,  the  exten- 
sion felt  by  us  in  these  points  would  be  «//,  it  remains  that  we 
should  have  to  advert  to  the  extension  left  between  them,  an 
extension,  as  just  said,  fully  as  large  now  as  it  was  before  the 
new  and  totally  unextended  impression  took  place :  and  so 
we  never  could  have  either  the  perception  or  the  idea  of  any- 
thing continuous. 

867.  III.  Moreover,  if  simple  or  unextended  points  were 
felt  by  us,  we  should  be  experiencing  an  aggregate  of  sensa- 
tions, which,  not  having  any  extension,  would  not  be  of  the 
corporeal  kind  (754),  since  it  is  essential  to  corporeal  sensa- 
tions to  terminate  in  extension  ;  nor,  consequently,  would 
they  supply  us  with  the  material  requisite  for  the  idea  of  body. 
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868.  IV.  Lastly,  granting  even  that  unextended  points 
only  were  felt  by  us,  how  could  we  refer  them  to  different 
places  on  the  surface  of  our  body,  as  experience  tells  us  that 
we  refer  our  corporeal  sensations  ?  We  could  not  do  this  ex- 
cept by  measuring  in  some  way  the  distances  from  one  point 
to  another.  Now,  if  we  felt  these  distances,  we  should  be 
feeling  the  continuous — which  is  against  the  hypothesis — or  if 
we  did  not  feel  them,  we  should  not  have  any  means  of  re- 
ferring those  points  to  the  places  we  now  refer  them  to: 
hence  these  would  be  sensations  outside  of  all  place,  and  re- 
ferred perhaps  to  nothing  else  than  the  simplicity  of  our 
spirit.  Most  assuredly,  only  the  continuous  can  serve  us  for 
measuring  distances.  A  simple  point  cannot  be  a  measure. 
But  given  that  we  perceive  the  continuous^  we  shall  also  be 
able  to  measure  the  intervals  between  one  point  and  another, 
that  is  to  say,  to  ascertain  their  length,  since  all  that  is 
wanted  for  this  consists  simply  in  comparing  in  our  mind 
each  such  interval  with  that  continuous  extension,  which  we 
take  as  the  standard  of  measurement,  and  finding  out  how 
many  times  each  can  admit  of  it  in  itself. 

It  must  therefore  be  conceded  that  the  minute  elementary 
sensations,  whether  they  are  adventitious  or  are  those  com- 
posing the  fundamental  feeling,  terminate  in  continuous  ex- 
tension. 

§    12. 
The  eUfnmtary  bodies  have  a  continuous  extension, 

869.  That  the  corporeal  principle  maybe  simple,  is  a  point 
which  we  can  neither  affirm  nor  deny  ;  for  this  principle  may 
be  in  part  unknown  to  us  (855-857). 

But  to  say  with  Leibnitz  that  bodies  are  an  aggregate  of 
simple  points,  would  be  a  manifest  error.* 

We  have  seen,  (i)  that  the  elementary  sensations  are  ex- 
tended as  well  as  continuous ;   (2)  that  the  size  of  bodies, 

'  The  error  of  Leibnitz  seems   to  the  unknown  rather  than  of  the  known, 

consist  precisely  in  this,  that  he  meant  And  how  can  a  man  speak  securely  and 

to    speak   of   the    corporeal  principle  without    error   of   what   he  does    not 

rather  than  of  the  bodies  themselves,  of  know  ? 
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which  are  the  proximate  causes  of  the  sensations,  is  equal  to 
the  size  of  the  sensations  themselves. 

The  necessary  consequence  of  this  is,  that  the  elementary 
bodies  have  a  continuous  extension.* 


§  13. 

Refutation  of  the  opinion  thai  the  elementary  bodies  consist  of  simple 

points, 

870.  Simple  points,  because  unextended,  cannot,  whether 
taken  as  units  or  as  aggregates  of  units,  be  sensitively  per- 
ceived ;  therefore  they  are  not  bodies.  To  call  them  so  would 
be  a  glaring  perversion  of  the  use  of  language ;  for  the  word 
body  has  been  invented  to  signify  only  what  is  known  as  being 
capable  of  falling  under  our  senses,  of  making  a  sensible  im- 
pression on  our  corporeal  organs.^ 

Wherever  there  happens  to  be  a  sensation,  there  is,  on  the 
one  hand,  a  passion  felt  by  us,  and,  on  the  other,  an  action 
exercised  by  a  force  which  excites  the  sensation  and  is  called 
body.  Now  if,  as  we  have  seen,  there  are  in  certain  minute 
spaces  continuously  extended  sensations,  this  implies  that 
the  said  force  diffuses  its  action  respectively  over  the  whole 
of  each  of  those  minute  spaces ;  that  it  is  present  in  every 
point  of  them ;  that  it  is  continuously  extended.  Conse- 
quently, the  elementary  bodies  must  be  admitted  to  be  truly 
continuous,  and  not  simple  points  only,  unless,  instead  of 
standing  upon  the  safe  ground  of  observation,  t)ne  chooses  to 
be  led  by  mere  imagination.' 


>  The  elementary  bodies,  besides 
having  a  certain  continuous  extension, 
must  also  have  certain  regular  forms, 
after  the  manner  of  crystals,  and  be  per- 
fectly hard  and  not  subject  to  change. 

*  See  numbers  647-652.  Never- 
theless, it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  things  we  designate  by  words 
are  true^  although  only  in  that  limited 
aspect  under  which  we  know  them. 

'  If  the  action  of  simple  points  were 
to  terminate  in  a  point  only,  these 
agents  could  pass  from  one  part  of  our 
body  to  another  without  causing  the 
least  disturbance.     And  if  we  assign 


to  them  a  little  sphere  to  which  their 
action  extends,  then  this  sphere  so  filled 
with  their  action  will  be  precisely  an 
extended  body.  But  before  we  could 
affirm  that  they  are  constructed  in  this 
manner,  we  should  have  to  demonstrate 
that  the  force  of  elementary  bodies 
operates  in  a  way  similar  to  that  of  rays 
emanating  from  a  centre.  This  may 
perhaps  be  one  of  the  questions  destined 
to  engage  the  attention  of  some  future 
inquirer ;  but  it  has  not  been  investi- 
gated as  yet.  Should  the  demonstra- 
tion of  which  I  speak  not  be  given, 
there  would  be  no  difference  between 
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ARTICLE   XIII. 
Tfie  definition  of  body  is  perfected. 

8/1.  Having  found  that  the  thing  called  body  is  really 
possessed  of  continuous  excension,  we  can  perfect  its  defini- 
tion by  including  in  it  this  quality.* 

A  body^  therefore,'  is  *  A  substance  possessed  of  extension, 
and  causing  in  us  either  an  agreeable  or  a  painful  feeling 
which  terminates  in  that  same  extension.^ 


ARTICLE   XIV. 

External  bodies  are  perceived  by  means  of  the  touch  combined  with 

motion. 

872.  Since  a  body  is  a  force  terminating  with  its  action  in 
a  solid  continuous  space,  we  must  now  see  how  we  can  per- 
ceive it  by  means  of  the  touch. 

Space  has  three  dimensions  —length,  breadth  and  depth. 


the  centre  and  the  sphere  ;  because  the 
acting  force  would  be  numerically  the 
same  in  the  one  and  in  each  several 
point  of  the  other.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  centre  of  the  supposed  sphere 
were  purely  ideal,  it  would  not  con- 
stitute any  real  nature,  but  be  simply  a 
mental  postulate.  Again,  in  the  sup- 
position of  the  said  centre  radiating  a 
force  in  all  directions,  the  primitive  or 
elementary  bodies  would  have  to  be 
spherical  in  form ;  and  this  cannot  be 
true  of  all  such  bodies.  But  if  they 
are  not  spherical,  the  result  will  be,  that 
the  law  of  the  centre  of  gravity  must 
clash  with  the  centre  of  the  force.  Be, 
however,  all  this  as  it  may,  the  word 
body  can  never  mean  anything  else  than 
a  force  possessed  of  extension. 

*  I  gave  in  the  first  instance  an  im- 
pL*rfcct  definition  of  body^  taking  it  from 
the  notion  which  is  commonly  attached 
to  this  word  (635).  I  say  an  imperfect ^ 
not  di  false  definition,  because  the  w  hole 
essence  of  body  was  contained  in  it  ; 
but  that  essence  was  not  as  yet  analysed 
into  its  component  elements.  Ky  making 
that  analysis,  I  have,  as  I  think,  been 
enabled  to  improve  the  same  definition 
heretofore  (749-753),  and  more  so  in 


this  place.  Now  this  seems  to  me 
exactly  the  method  to  be  pursued  by 
those  who  wish  to  help  on  the  progress 
of  philosophic  knowledge.  The  philo- 
sophical student  should  begin  from  those 
natural  and  synthetic  ideas  which  con- 
stitute the  common  knowledge,  I  mean 
such  knowledge  as  the  generality  of 
men  ordinarily  express  in  their  everyday 
life.  The  analysis  of  these  ideas  will 
gradually  lead  him  to  the  formation  of 
that  knowledge  which  is  completed  by 
scientific  synthesis.  Those  therefore 
who  say  that  one  ought  not  to  begin 
with  definitions,  seek  to  avoid  one  error 
by  running  into  its  opposite.  We  must 
begin  with  definitions  if  we  wish  to 
make  ourselves  understood  :  but  there 
are  definitions  taken  from  the  common 
manner  of  speaking,  and  there  are 
scientific  definitions  ;  and  both  are  true. 
It  is  necessary  to  begin  with  the  first 
in  order  to  be  able  to  end  with  the 
second. 

•  I  say  a  substance,  meaning  one ; 
and  this  I  do  to  indicate  that  the  cor- 
poreal substance  is  continuous. 

*  How  this  happens  I  have  shown 
before. 
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In  our  own  body  we  first  perceive  these  three  dimensions 
by  the  fundamental  feeling  (692,  &c.). 

When  external  bodies  act  on  the  surface  of  our  own,  we 
cannot  in  that  action  feel  and  perceive  anx-thing  more  than  a 
surface,  that  is  to  say,  the  two  dimensions  of  length  and 
breadth.  The  depth  of  external  bodies  is  not  percei\-ab!e  by 
this  means  alone.*  So  far,  then,  we  have  not  the  idea  of  a 
solid  body. 

To  form  this  idea,  we  must  consider  the  external  surface 
perceived  by  our  touch  in  relation  with  the  power  we  have  of 
moving  it. 

Even  as  the  idea  of  solid  space  is  obtained  by  our  con- 
ceiving a  surface  as  movable  in  all  possible  directions  outside 
of  its  plane  (839),  so  the  idea  of  solid  body  is  derived  from 
the  motion — partly  experienced  by  us,  and  partly  expected, 
or  at  least  conceived  as  possible — of  a  corporeal  surface 
moving  also  outside  of  its  plane. 

873.  The  thought  of  such  a  motion  as  is  here  described 
leads  us  to  conceive  as  a  possibility  that  all  the  surfaces 
assignable  within  a  given  solid  space  will  be  fully  as  per- 
ceivable by  our  touch  as  the  external  surface  is. 

An  example  will  make  all  this  clear. 

Let  us  imagine  a  body  made  in  the  form  of  a  cube,  and 
perfectly  hard. 

We  feel  this  cube  in  all  its  six  faces,  and  what  do  wc  find  ? 
Press  it  as  hard  as  we  will,  our  touch  never  perceives  anything 
else  than  the  outer  limits  of  a  solid  space,  that  is,  corporeal 
surfaces. 

With  this  experiment  we  begin  to  have  an  idea  of  iady ; 
but  this  idea  is  as  yet  imperfect,  because  only  two  of  these 
dimensions  of  a  solid  space  have  thus  far  been  perceived.' 


^  Sometimes  an  external  body  seems 
to  act  on  ours  contemporaneously  in  all 
the  points  of  a  solid  space,  as  for  in* 
stance  in  the  action  of  a  corrosive  and 
powerfully  searching  fluid,  or  of  some 
other  similar  agent.  Supposing  this  to 
be  so,  we  should  then  indeed  perceive 
the  solidity  of  our  own  body,  but  not 
that  of  the  external  one.  This  obser- 
vation may  help  the  reader  to  dbtinguish 


between  the  extensions  of  thete  two 
bodies,  which,  in  the  sMtuation  of  t/>uch, 
are  perceived  conjointly,  an^l  may  ^^c 
easily  confounded  Uigethcr.  ft  i%  only 
by  the  different  relational  they  have  to 
the  two  agents  (the  one  felt  x%  consentient 
with  us,  and  the  other  not.  TkAN5t- 
LATORS),  that  we  can  dbtinguish  them 
from  one  another. 

^  The  reader  need  not  be  told  that 
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Let  us  now  take  in  our  hand  another  cube,  not  hard  nor 
impenetrable,  but  soft  and  yielding,  or  otherwise  composed  of 
such  frail  material  as  easily  to  admit  of  changes  of  form  and 
divisions  into  parts.  By  touching  this  body  in  all  its  sides, 
we  can  compress  it,  or  give  it  any  shape  we  please,  or  break 
it  even  into  fragments.  As  a  result  of  all  these  experiments, 
we  discover  that  a  very  great  number  of  fresh  surfaces  are 
successively  laid  open  to  us  which  we  could  not  feel  before, 
because  they  were  covered  over  and  hidden  inside  the  cube, 
and  were  not  therefore,  to  us,  surfaces  at  all. 

By  multiplying  such  experiments  indefinitely,  we  come  at 
last  to  the  conclusion  that  the  aforesaid  cube,  besides  present- 
ing a  corporeal  substance  at  the  outside,  has  also  from  within 
the  capacity  of  presenting  numberless  other  sensible  surfaces 
in  all  those  directions  in  which  we  may  choose  to  open  and 
divide  it.  It  is  through  experiments  and  thoughts  of  this 
kind  that  we  arrive  at  the  concept  of  corporeal  solidity,  and 
so  complete  the  idea  of  solid  body,  namely,  of  a  substance 
which  expands  its  activity,  according  to  certain  laws,  in  the 
three  dimensions  of  space. 

ARTICLE  XV. 
Origin  of  the  idea  of  mathematical  body. 

874.  By  the  above  experiment,  we  have  come  to  know, 
that  inside  that  space  bounded  by  corporeal  surfaces,  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  other  and  other  corporeal  surfaces  through 
the  application  of  a  force  sufficient  to  make  the  cube  change 
its  form  or  to  break  it  into  parts. 

Now,  reflecting  on  this  fact,  our  mind  can  see  no  necessary 
reason  why  each  of  the  several  surfaces  which  we  gradually 
lay  open  should  occupy  one  particular  part  of  the  solid  cube 
rather  than  another. 

There  is  therefore  no  intrinsic  contradiction  in  the  thought 
that  each  of  the  said  corporeal  surfaces  might  equally  be  dis- 

in  describing  this  operation  the  author      the  solidity  of  a  body  at  sight  (Trans- 
supposes  that  we  have  not  as  yet  ac-       latoks). 
quired  that  habit  by  which  we  judge  of 
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covered  in  any  part  of  the  cube,  that  is,  in  any  plane  assign- 
able within  it. 

Now  this  possibility  of  conceiving  corporeal  surfaces  as 
intersecting  that  cubic  space  in  any  plane,  is  the  idea  of 
mathematical  bodyy  which  is  always  conceived  as  perfectly 
continuous. 

ARTICLE  XVI. 

Origin  of  the  idea  of  physical  body. 

875.  So  long,  then,  as  we  think  of  the  svccv^X^  possibility  of 
a  corporeal  surface  being  found  in  any  of  the  planes  assign- 
able within  e,gr,  a  cube,  we  have  the  idea  of  a  mathematical 
body  (874).  But  when,  instead  of  stopping  at  this  possibility 
deduced  by  analogy  from  experinient,  we  set  ourselves  to 
make  out,  in  the  best  way  we  can — by  the  touch  and  the 
other  senses,  assisted  also,  if  need  be,  by  suitable  mechanical 
appliances — the  forms  of  a  particular  and  real  body  ;  and  to 
note  also — as  we  go  on  discovering  in  it  fresh  sensible  sur- 
faces— the  porosities,  the  irregularities  and  all  the  minute 
divisions  between  one  stratum  and  another,  one  particle  and 
another  ;  we  then  form  the  idea  of  an  aggregate  of  small  cor- 
puscles, variously  fashioned,  not  in  perfect  contact,  but  with 
interstices  or  clefts  interposed  and,  nevertheless,  adhering  to- 
gether at  certain  points,  in  such  a  way  that  they  cannot  be 
separated  except  by  force.     This  is  what  we  call  physical  body. 

And  thus  is  explained  how  persons  born  blind,  can  form 
the  idea  of  mathematical  as  well  as  of  physical  bodies, 
namely,  by  means  of  the  touch  and  of  motion,  joined  with 
the  use  of  the  faculty  of  thought. 
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CHAPTER   X. 

THE   PARTICULAR  CRITERION   OF  THE    EXISTENCE  OF 

EXTERNAL   BODIES. 

ARTICLE   L 

The  criterion  of  the  existence  of  external  bodies  is  only  an  application  of 
ih^  general  criterion  of  the  existence  of  bodies. 

S/6.  We  have  seen  in  what  the  general  criterion  of  the 
existence  of  bodies  consists  (749,  &c.).  By  applying  it  to 
external  bodies,  whose  nature  we  have  now  discovered,  we 
shall  have  the  criterion  of  their  existence. 

This  application  gives  as  its  result,  that  in  order  to  be 
certain  that  we  have  perception  of  an  external  body,  we  must 
perceive  four  things,  namely, 

(i)  That  we  are  being  sensibly  affected  by  a  force  acting 
on  us ; 

(2)  That  the  action  by  which  the  force  thus  affects  us  is 
distinctly  characterised  hy  exteusiony2SiA  therefore  gives  us  an 
extended  sensation  ; 

(3)  That  the  said  extension  is  in  its  nature  permanent^ 
namely,  such  that,  through  it,  the  force  is  capable  of  repeating 
in  us  at  any  time  the  same  kind  of  sensation  which  it  has  first 
given  us,  as  it  is  necessary  it  should  be  in  order  that  we  may 
legitimately  call  it  a  substance ;  and 

(41  That  the  same  extension  is  possessed  of  three 
dimensions. 

It  will  not  therefore  be  sufficient  that  we  perceive  cor- 
poreal surfaces ;  we  must,  moreover,  perceive  a  solid  space, 
which,  when  broken  asunder,  presents  to  our  senses  fresh 
corporeal  surfaces. 


^r^i^usy 
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ARTICLE   II. 
Applications  of  the  criterion  of  the  existence  of  external  bodies, 

877.  I.  Take  a  silver  coin  and  press  it  briskly  against  the 
forehead  of  a  rustic,  as  if  you  were  going  to  fix  and  leave  it 
there.  You  may  then  remove  it  without  his  perceiving  the 
fact ;  nay  he  will  still  believe  that  he  has  the  coin  adhering  to 
his  forehead,  and  will  shake  his  head  to  make  it  fall  off.  But 
if  he  puts  up  his  hand  to  feel  the  spot,  he  finds  nothing. 
Thus,  although  a  sensible  impression  has  been  produced  on 
his  forehead,  the  substance  which  produced  it  is  no  longer 
present ;  for  if  it  were  present,  not  only  would  he  still  feel  that 
impression,*  but  he  could  also,  given  the  proper  conditions, 
have  it  repeated  and  intensified.* 

II.  In  feeling  with  our  hand  a  column  apparently  of  silver, 
we  may  be  apt  to  take  it  for  solid  silver  throughout.  To 
make  sure  of  the  truth,  however,  we  must  examine  its  interior,^ 
when  we  shall  perhaps  find  it  empty  or  filled  with  some  other 
substance.* 


*  According  to  the  third  of  the  es- 
sentials assigned  by  the  author  to  the 
criterion  (Translators). 

*  The  sensation  excited  in  the  nerve 
continues  for  some  time  after  the  cause 
of  the  sensation  has  been  removed,  as 
we  see  in  the  case  of  the  eye,  when  a 
piece  of  burning  charcoal  is  whirled 
round  before  it  with  great  velocity. 
The  pure  sensation  bears  witness  to 
itself  only ;  and  the  consciousness  of  a 
sensible  impression  made  in  us  bears 
witness  to  the  existence  of  a  cause,  but 
not  to  its  actual  presence.  This  must 
therefore  be  inferred  through  a  judg- 
ment, which,  if  not  safeguarded  with 


all  the  requisite  conditions,  will  prove 
deceptive.  The  sensation,  however, 
does  not  deceive  us  in  its  deposition, 
(i)  regarding  th*»  existence  of  the  part 
of  our  body  which  is  affected,  in  so  far 
as  the  affection  is  a  modification  of  the 
fundamental  feeling,  and  (2)  regarding 
the  existence  of  a  cause  which  has  pro- 
duced that  modification. 

■  According  to  the  fourth  essential 
of  the  criterion  (Translators). 

*  Here  also  it  is  \ht  Judgment  which 
deceives  us,  not  the  sensation  ;  and  the 
judgment  deceives  us  because  it  goes 
beyond  where  the  sensation  has  gone, 
i.e,  into  the  interior  of  the  column. 
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CHAPTER   XI. 

DISTINCTION    BETWEEN    WHAT    IS    SUBJECTIVE    AND    WHAT 
IS  EXTRASUBJECTIVE  IN   EXTERNAL  SENSATIONS. 

ARTICLE   J, 
Necessity  of  this  discussion^ 

878.  Having,  under  the  guidance  of  observation,  described 
the  extrasubjcctive  perception  of  bodies  as  given  us  by  the 
touch,  I  ought  now  to  do  the  same  thing  in  regard  to  the 
other  four  sensories,  by  trying  to  ascertain  precisely  how  far 
the  perceptions  of  each  of  them  can  take  us  in  the  same 
direction. 

But  as  we  have  seen  that  in  all  sensations  the  subjective 
part  is  mixed  up  with  the  extrasubjective,  the  task  of  which 
I  speak  ultimately  reduces  itself  to  sifting  and  distinguishing 
with  great  care  the  one  part  from  the  other.  When  this 
separation  shall  have  been  so  well  made  that  we  can  feel 
perfectly  sure  that  the  extrasubjective  perception  stands 
before  us  in  its  pure  self  alone  and  isolated  from  every 
element  foreign  to  it,  we  shall  then  be  able  to  understand  its 
authority  and,  by  consequence,  the  extrasubjective  value  of 
each  sensory. 

ARTICLE  IL 

Some  truths  recalled  to  mind. 

879.  I  have  demonstrated  the  two  following  points  : — 
(i)  Sensations  are  in  us,  and  not  in  the  external  agents 

(632,  &c.,  and  672,  &c.). 

This  fact  has  been  abused  by  modern  Idealists  in  this, 
that,  in  giving  their  attention  to  it,  they  forgot  to  consider 
other   facts   equally   necessary   to    be    taken    into    account. 
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Hence,  the  error  of  their  deductions  arises  from  imperfect 
observation. 

(2)  Sensations  are  in  us  as  terms  of  an  action  proceeding 
from  something  different  from  us  (ibid). 

This  fact  also  has  been  overlooked  by  the  Idealists, 
although  it  is  not  less  manifest  than  the  first.  For  in  every 
sensation  we  indeed  experience  a  modification,  but  of  the  kind 
called  passive ;  since,  as  our  consciousness  tells  us,  it  is  a 
species  of  violence  brought  to  bear  on  us  ;  and  that  violence 
bespeaks  the  term  of  an  action  from  without  Such  is  the 
singular  nature  of  sensation.  It  is  in  us  and  yet  deposes  to 
a  something  outside  of  us.  Either  we  must  deny  the  difference 
between  activity  and  passivity,  or  we  must  concede  that  our 
consciousness  of  a  passion  is  also  the  consciousness  of  an  action 
done  in  us,  but  not  by  us. 

ARTICLE  III. 
The  mind  analyses  our  sensations. 

880.  In  every  adventitious  sensation,  our  consciousness, 
simultaneously  and  as  it  were  by  one  and  the  same  word,  in- 
forms us, 

(i)  That  we  are  being  modified,  and  (2)  that  this  modifi- 
cation is  an  action  produced  in  us,  but  not  by  us. 

Reflection  supervenes,  and  noticing,  by  means  of  analysis, 
the  two  elements  conjointly  expressed  in  that  interior  de- 
position, considers  the  one  separately  from  the  other. 

Then  the  mind  applies  to  the  second  element,  namely,  to 
the  consciousness  of  the  action  done  in  us,  but  not  by  us,  the 
idea  of  substance ;  and  this  is  how  external  things  become 
objects  of  thought,  on  which  the  mind  afterwards  exercises  its 
powers  in  sundry  ways. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

General  principle  for  distinguishing  between  the  subjective  and  the 

extrasubjective part  of  our  sensations. 

881.  The  principle  to  be  followed  in  distinguishing  in 
sensations  the  subjective  from  the  extrasubjective  element, 
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IS  this :  *  All  that  enters  into  the  concept  of  sensation  con- 
sidered by  itself  (and  not  in  the  manner  of  its  production), 
is  subjective:  and  all  that  enters  into  the  concept  of  our 
passivity,  certified  to  us  by  consciousness,  is  extrasubjective.' 

ARTICLE  V. 

Application  of  the  general  principle  to  find  the  extrasubjective  part 

of  our  sensations, 

88i2.  The  extrasubjective  elements  which  we  find  in  our 
sensations  by  applying  the  above  principle  are  as  follows : — 

Firstly,  our  consciousness  testifies  that  in  every  sensation 
we  suffer  what  I  call  a  species  of  violence,  that  is  to  say,  we 
feel  acted  upon  by  a  force^  in  which  our  mind  sees  a  being' 
different  from  ourselves,  namely,  a  body,  A  force  is  therefore 
the  first  part  of  the  extrasubjective  perception  of  bodies. 

Secondly y  our  consciousness  testifies  that  the  forces  which 
we  feel  acting  upon  us,  are  many ;  hence  the  multiplicity  of 
bodies  constitutes  the  second  part  in  the  extrasubjective  per- 
ception of  bodies. 

Thirdly,  our  consciousness,  combined  with  reasoning, 
testifies  also  that,  within  a  given  extension,  no  one  point 
can  be  assigned  in  which  a  force  is  not  found  acting ;  and 
this  leads  us  to  infer  with  certainty  the  existence  of  a  con^ 
tinuous  extcnsiouy  which  extension  is  therefore  the  third  part  of 
the  extrasubjective  perception  of  bodies. 

Z^l,  Now  these  three  first  extrasubjective  properties  of 
bodies,  when  submitted  to  analysis,  are  seen  to  contain 
numerous  other  properties.  On  this  point  it  will  be  enough 
here  to  observe  what  follows. 

By  the  force  which  is  first  among  all  the  properties  of 
bodies,  we  must  not  understand  any  kind  of  force  capable  of 
acting  on  our  spirit,  but  only  a  force  which  acts  in  a  particular 
mode — I  mean  the  mode  determined  by  the  subjective  effects 
it  produces  in  us,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  by  the  subjective 
part  of  our  sensations,  such  as  pleasure,  pain,  warmth,  colour, 
taste,  smell,  &c.  Now,  if  the  force  produces  these  different 
species  of  effects,  it  must  necessarily  have  in  it  as  many 
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aptitudes  or  powers  capable  of  producing  them.  Therefore  the 
first  among  the  properties  of  bodies  generates  many  others, 
that  is  to  say,  all  the  aptitudes  of  which  I  speak,  and  in  which 
it  diversifies  itself  according  to  the  variety  of  its  effects  (deter- 
minations of  the  force).* 

884.  Multiplicity  is  not  a  real  property  of  the  corporeal 
nature  except  in  this  sense,  that  it  is  possible  for  us  to  imagine 
it  in  the  continuous  extension  of  which  bodies  are  possessed. 
Such  real  multiplicity  as  we  find  in  the  world  of  fact  is  acci- 
dental, and  consists  of  a  relation  conceived  in  our  mind  be- 
tween several  bodies. 

885.  Finally,  extension,  especially  if  united  with  force,  gives 
rise  to  a  great  number  of  the  properties  we  see  in  bodies,  such 
as  mobility,  configuration,  divisibility,  impenetrability,  &c.  All 
these  properties  are  comprised  in  it,  and  are  therefore,  both 
real  and  extrasubjective,  i,e.  existing  in  the  bodies  themselves 
and  not  merely  in  us.* 

ARTICLE  VI. 

On  the  distinction  between  the  primary  and  the  secondary  properties 

of  bodies, 

886.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  that  the  celebrated 
distinction  between  the  primary  and  the  secondary  properties 
of  bodies  has  its  foundation  in  nature. 

Only  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  call  the  former  extra- 
subjective,  and  the  latter  subjective. 

Considering,  however,  that  our  idea  of  corporeal  substance 
is  derived  from  the  former,  while  the  latter  are  attributed 


*  These  determinations  explain  that 
element  which  I  have  hitherto  passed 
over  in  prder  not  to  make  my  argument 
too  complicate,  contenting  myself  with 
designating  it  by  the  term  corporeal 
add^  to  that  oi force, 

*  From  this  we  can  see  in  what 
sense  the  ancients  were  right  when  they 
said  that  the  phantasms  are  Hmilitudes 
or  images  of  external  bodies.  The 
saying  was  true  in  relation,  not  to  the 
subjective,  but  to  the  extrasubjective 
part  of  the  phantasms ;  and  it  is  by  the 


extrasubjective  part  alone  that  we  per- 
ceive external  bodies.  Hence  it  ip  true 
that  the  multiplicity  and  continuity  of 
the  phantasms  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  corresponding  external  bodies.  As 
regards,  however,  the^^^  proper  to 
these  bodies,  it  is  felt  by  us  as  passive 
recipients  only,  whereas  in  the  bodies  it 
is  active.  Bat,  whether  in  us  or  in  the 
bodies,  it  is  the  selfsame  force  in  action ; 
for  our  sensations  are  the  term  as  well 
as  the  immediate  eflfect  of  it. 


VOL.  II. 
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to  that  substance  as  its  accidents,  so  to  speak,  the  denomina* 
tion  oi primary  and  secondary  properties  does  not  seem  to  be 
altogether  unreasonable. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

Application  of  the  general  principle  to  discover  the  subjective  part  of 

our  sensatiofis. 

887.  I  have  said,  that  whatever  is  found  in  a  sensation 
considered  purely  by  itself  is  subjective  (881). 

Hence,  all  that  we  can  discover  in  sensations  after  having 
separated  from  them  th^  force  y/hxch  produces  and  keeps  them 
in  existence,  multiplicity  and  extension — and  likewise  every- 
thing which  the  analysis  of  these  three  parts  discloses  to  us — 
will  be  subjective. 

Here  it  must  be  observed  that,  although  our  fundamental 
feeling  is  characterised  by  unity — the  unity  of  the  sentient 
principle  in  which  all  the  various  modifications  are  equally 
centred — and  although  we  may  reasonably  believe  that  it  is 
by  the  very  nature  of  that  principle  and  of  the  animal  funda- 
mental feeling  that  those  modifications  are  generated  and 
their  different  characters  fixed  and  determined ;  nevertheless, 
we  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  that  nature  to  see  how 
they  come  to  be  so  united  together ;  hence  the  most  diversified 
changes  which  we  notice  in  the  fundamental  feeling  seem  to 
us  arbitrary  and  like  facts  wholly  isolated  from  and  independ- 
ent of  one  another,  and  therefore  not  deducible  a  priori.  So, 
at  least,  it  appears  to  me. 

888.  Whether,  therefore,  it  be  that  this  my  impression  is 
simply  the  effect  of  ignorance  on  my  part,  or  that  there  really 
is  in  the  thing  itself  something  occult  and  mysterious ;  I  shall 
content  myself  with  indicating  the  most  diversified  species  of 
sensations  to  which  we  are  liable,  as  so  many  primitive  facts, 
without  stopping  to  inquire  how  or  by  what  necessary  laws  it 
happens,  that  facts  so  different  and  so  utterly  beyond  our 
power  of  forecasting,  can  all  be  generated  by,  or  flow  out  of  one 
and  the  same  primal  feeling. 

What  induces  me  to  believe  that  in  the  fact  to  which  I 
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am  referring  there  really  is  something  hidden  from  our  know- 
ledge, IS  this,  that  one  species  of  sensation  never  causes  us  to 
imagine  another  which  we  have  never  experienced.  For 
instance,  a  man  born  blind  never  succeeds  in  forming  to  him- 
self the  image  of  colour,  no  matter  with  what  other  sensations 
he  may  be  familiar.  And  speaking  in  general,  persons  who 
have  come  into  the  world  bereft  of  one  sensory,  find  the  other 
sensories — which  in  them  are  perhaps  even  more  active  than 
in  others — absolutely  of  no  use  for  constructing  any  image 
whatever  of  the  species  of  sensation  they  never  had.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that,  so  far  at  least  as  regards  the  external 
and  adventitious  sensations,  we  can  lay  it  down  as  a  certainty 
that  there  is  in  them  something  essentially  incommunicable, 
and  that  each  stands  entirely  divided  from  the  others — a  con- 
clusion which  seems  furthermore  suggested  by  their  great 
simplicity. 

889.  So  much  being  premised,  I  say  that  the  first  subjec- 
tive element  of  sensation  consists  in  that  pleasure  which  is 
diffused  in  all  the  Sensitive  parts  of  the  animate  body  by 
means  of  the  fundamental  feeling. 

This  is  caused  by  our  body,  and  its  nature  is  determined 
by  the  state  of  the  body  itself,  life  being  of  course  supposed. 

That  the  modifications  of  the  fundamental  feeling  are 
determined  by  the  state  of  the  body  is  beyond  all  contro- 
versy ;  but  this  takes  place  according  to  laws,  the  reJison  and 
principle  of  which  I  do  not,  as  I  have  said  before,  feel  myself 
competent  to  investigate. 

890.  Hence,  as  the  various  parts  of  our  body  have  each  a 
different  state,  so  each  receives  the  sensible  impressions  dif- 
ferently, and  modifies  the  self-same  fundamental  feeling  in  a 
different  manner. 

This  difference  of  state  between  the  several  parts  of  our 

body  has  been  so  ordained  by  the  infinitely  Wise  Author  of 

all  things,  that  the  various  sensitive  organs  should  be  found 

exactly  suitable  to  that  species  of  sensation  for  which  they 

were  respectively  intended.     Thus,  the  wonderful  structure  of 

the  eye  fits  it  for  receiving  modifications  of  the  fundamental 

cc  2 
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feeling  different  from  those  which  are  received  by  the  car,  the 
nostrils  or  the  palate. 

891.  Nor  are  these  the  only  organs  which  produce  diflferent 
modifications  in  the  fundamental  feeling.  Other  parts  of  the 
body  also  are  susceptible  of  other  modifications,  according  to 
the  greater  or  lesser  delicacy  of  the  substance  of  which  they  are 
made,  and  of  their  texture,  or  according  to  the  peculiarity  of 
their  organisation.  Thus  the  sensations  of  hunger,  of  thirst, 
of  sleepiness,  and  the  sexual  inclination,  are  all  totally  dif- 
ferent from  one  another ;  and  if  we  do  not  regard  these  as  so 
many  sensories,  this  is  not  because  they  are  not  really  such, 
but  because  we  reserve  the  appellation  of  sensory  to  signify 
those  organs  which  aid  our  understanding  in  a  more  special 
manner  to  gain  the  knowledge  of  external  things. 

892.  It  is,  then,  by  its  state  and  speciality  of  organisation, 
that  an  organ  is  fitted  to  receive  that  kind  of  modification  cf 
the  fundamental  feeling  for  which  it  was  destined  and  fashioned. 
But  this  is  not  enough.  In  order  that  such  modification  may 
actually  take  place,  there  must  be,  in  addition  to  a  suitably- 
formed  organism,  a  stimulus  to  act  upon  it,  and  to  act  in  a 
proper  manner. 

Thus  the  eye,  to  give  us  the  sensation  of  colour,  must  be 
acted  upon  by  the  light :  the  hearing  in  its  turn  stands  in  need 
of  air ;  the  smell,  of  odoriferous  effluvia,  and  the  taste,  of 
savoury  particles.  In  short,  without  an  agent  every  way  suit- 
able both  as  to  matter  and  form,  no  special  sensation  or 
modification  of  the  fundamental  feeling  can  be  produced. 

893.  Moreover,  the  agent  must,  as  I  have  just  said,  operate 
in  th^  proper  manner.  The  air  must  undulate,  the  light  must 
vibrate,  the  effluvia  must  be  diffused,  and  the  savoury  particles 
dissolved  and  applied — all  in  such  and  such  a  way,  and  no 
othcr.^ 

894.  For  the  production,  then,  of  special  sensations  three 

^  Even  as  regards  the  touch,  what  a  could  produce  so  singular  an  excitement 

variety  of  sensations  there  arises  simply  as  it  docs  1     Is  there  any  sensation  like 

out    of  the    ditfe  ent    ways   in    which  this,  which  by  a  power  as  strange  as  it 

it  is  impressiontfd  !     Who  would  ever  is  unique  of  its  kind,  makes  you  laugh 

imagine,  unless  he  had  had  experience  in  spite  of  yourself? 
of  it,  that  a  slight  tickling  of  the  skin 
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things  are  requisite,  besides  life :  (i)  the  suitable  structure  and 
state  of  the  organ ;  (2)  a  suitable  agent  \  and  (3)  a  suitable 
mode  of  action  in  that  agent. 

895.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  effect,  namely  the  subjec- 
tive sensation — proceeding  as  it  does  from  three  joint  principles 
— will  be  no  certain  indication  of  the  state  of  one  of  these 
principles  taken  apart  from  the  others  ;  and  therefore  an 
attempt  to  infer  from  the  said  subjective  sensation  the  nature 
of  the  external  cause  of  it,  must  inevitably  lead  to  error. 

Thus,  for  instance,  we  find  that  the  sensation  of  heat, 
which  is  subjective — i.e.  is  in  us  and  not  in  the  external  body 
which  has  produced  it  '—affords  no  accurate  measure  of  the 


*  It  is  supposed  by  some,  that  be- 
fore Des  Cartes  no  one  had  ever  noticed 
the  fact  of  the  subjectivity  of  sensation  ; 
but  they  are  mistaken.  All  antiquity 
had  knowledge  of  it,  and  even  then 
sophists  were  not  wanting  who  abused 
it  by  converting  it  into  a  pretext  for 
making  all  truth  purely  subjective,  that 
is  relative  to  man,  and  thus  introducing 
universal  scepticism.  Leaving  aside, 
however,  the  Sceptics  and  coming  to 
the  Epicureans,  let  us  see  how  Lucre- 
tius denies  the  property  of  colour  to 
elementary  bodies,  namely  to  the  cor- 
poreal nature  : 

*■  Nullus  enim  color  est  omnino  material 
Corporibus,   neque  par  rebus  neque 

denique  dispar.* 

Tlie  same  he  applies  to  cold  and  heat, 
to  sound,  smell  and  taste  : 

<  Sed  ne  forte  putes  solo  spoliata  colore 
Corpora  prima  manere  :  etiam  secreta 

teporis 
Sunt,    ac  frigoris  omnino,   calidique 

vaporis  : 
£t  sonitu  sterila,  et  succo  jejuna  fe- 

runtur  : 
Nee  jaciunt  ullum  proprio  de  corpore 

odorem  :  * 

And  he  proves  this  by  some  clever  ob- 
servations {^Dc  Natura  He*um^  iL  729- 
863). 

The  tradition  of  this  truth  was  not 
lost  in  the  palmy  days  of  Scholastic 
Philosophv.  S.  Thomas  takes  it  for 
granted,  that  when  the  sun  is  spoken  of 
*as  being  hot,*  no  intelligent  person 
understands  that  the  sensation  of  heat 
is  in  the  sun  itself,  but  that  the  sun 


simply  causes  in  us  this  sensation  {Cont, 
Gent,  L  xxix.  xxxi.).  And  so  the 
Italians  say  :  *  una medicina  h  sana '  (*  a 
medicine  is  healthy^ )^  to  signify  only 
that  it  Is  health-giving.  And  here  I 
may  observe  in  passing,  that  in  this 
teaching  of  the  Angelical  Doctor  we 
have  a  proof  of  the  distinction  of  those 
two  periods  through  which  Scholasti- 
cism has  successively  passed.  The 
first  is  the  period  of  its  vigorous  man- 
hood, the  age  of  S.  Thomas  Aquinas 
and  othei  great  celebrities ;  the  second 
is  that  in  which,  like  all  things  human, 
it  fell  into  decrepitude  and  decay. 
When  it  came  to  this,  divine  Provi- 
dence committed  the  cause  of  philo- 
sophical truth  to  other  hands  ;  and  the 
particular  truth  of  which  I  am  now 
speaking  was  revived  by  Galileo.  He 
treats  of  it  in  his  elegant  work  entitled 
//  SaggicUore^  from  which  the  following 
extract  may  perhaps  be  quoted  here 
with  advantage  :  *  I  do  not  believe  *  (he 
says),  *  that  in  order  to  excite  in  us  the 
sensations  of  taste,  smell  and  sound, 
external  bodies  require  anything  beyond 
size,  form,  multitude,  and  motion,  slow 
or  fast,  as  the  case  may  be.  And  I 
think,  that  if  our  ears,  tongues,  and 
nostrils  were  taken  away,  the  sizes  and 
forms  of  bodies,  their  number  and  their 
movements,  would  indeed  remain,  but 
not  the  scents,  the  flavours,  or  the 
sounds ;  for  I  am  persuaded  that,  out- 
side the  living  animal,  these  sensations 
are  nothing  but  names,  as  also  are 
tickling  and  titillation,  if  we  do  away 
with  the  arm-pits  and  the  membrane 
which  covers  the  nostrils.*    A£v<^'^\^cs^^ 
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degree  of  heat  Of  this  any  one  may  convince  himself  by  a 
very  simple  experiment  Let  one  of  his  hands  be  made 
bitterly  cold  and  the  other  intensely  hot  If  he  places  the 
former  in  cold  water,  the  water  will  seem  to  him  warm ; 
if  he  places  the  latter  in  warm  water,  the  water  will  seem  to 
him  cold.  This  arises  from  the  different  disposition  of  the 
hand  in  which  the  modification  of  the  fundamental  feeling 

must  take  place. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

Haw  far  minute  extensions  can  be  perceived  by  our  sense  of  toiuh. 

896.  Although,  as  we  have  seen,  the  elementary  sensations 
of  the  touch,  as  also  the  corpuscles  which  correspond  to 
them,  are  both  extended  and  continuous  ;  yet  we  cannot 
conclude  from  this  with  any  certainty  that  the  touch  is  able 
to  perceive  every,  even  the  most  minute  extension. 

It  is  true  that  in  an  elementary  continuous  sensation  no 
sjjace  can  be  assigned,  however  small,  which  is  unfelt ;  but 
what  is  said  of  the  several  minute  spaces  considered  as  ideal 
parts  of  one  continuous  whole,  cannot  be  equally  said  of  each 
minute  space  considered  by  itself  alone. 

Might  not  nature  have  so  disposed  that,  sensibly  to  affect 
the  touch,  an  extension  of  a  certain  size,  and  not  anything 
under,  should  be  required  ?     On  the  other  hand,  in  a  fact  like 


further  down  he  applies  the  same  doc- 
trine to  heat  in  the  following  words : 
*  I  am  much  inclined  to  think  the 
same  of  the  sensation  of  heat,  and 
that  those  agencies  by  which  heat  is 
caused  in  us,  and  which  we  call  by  the 
genera]  name  cAfirey  are  nothing  bi  t  a 
multitude  of  minute  corpuscles  with 
such  and  such  a  form,  and  moving  with 
such  and  such  a  velocity.  These  cor- 
puscles coming  against  our  body,  pene- 
trate it  by  their  extreme  subtilty,  and 
through  this  kind  of  touch  produce  in 
us  the  affection  which  we  term  heaty 
pleasant  or  painful,  according  to  their 
quantity  and  to  the  degree  of  velocity 
with  which  they  stir  and  penetrate  our 
substance.  When  the  impression  goes 
no  further  than  to  assist  our  necessary 
insensible  perspiration,  it  is  pleasant  ; 
but  when  it  causes  our  substance  to 
dissolve   too    violently,   it   is  painful. 


The  action  of  fire,  therefore,  considered 
in  itself,  consists  simply  in  a  motion 
whereby  it  penetrates  with  its  extreme 
subtilty  all  bo<lies,  dissolving  them  more 
or  less  actively  in  proportion  to  the 
multitude  and  velocity  of  t  e  igneous 
particles,  and  to  the  density  or  rarity 
of  the  bodies  themselves  :  among  which 
bodies  there  are  many,  the  greater  por- 
tion of  which,  as  the  dissolving  process 
got  s  on,  passes  into  other  igneous  par- 
ticles, and  so  the  dissolution  continues 
y^  hile  there  is  proper  matter  for  it  But 
that,  besides  the  form,  number,  mo- 
tion, penetration  and  touch,  which  I 
have  described,  there  is  in  fire  any  other 
quality,  namely,  the  quality  of  hcaty  is 
a  notion  I  utterly  repudiate ;  and  I  be- 
lieve heat  to  be  an  affection  so  exclu- 
sively ours,  that  if  the  animate  and 
sensitive  body  be  taken  away,  heat  is 
nothing  but  a  name.  * 
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this,  in  which  no  light  can  be  obtained  from  observation,  we 
cannot  speak  with  any  assurance  except  as  to  what  is  possi- 
ble, or  what  is  probable.  Wherefore,  there  being  nothing 
absurd  either  in  the  thought  that  a  tactile  sensation  can  be 
indefinitely  more  and  more  restricted,  or  in  the  thought  that 
there  is  a  minimum  of  extension  absolutely  necessary  for  it, 
we  cannot  reasonably  exclude  either  opinion,  but  must  leave 
this  an  open  question. 

897.  But  whichever  of  the  two  opinions  be  the  true  one, 
this  much  seems  at  all  events  indubitable,  that,  ordinarily 
speaking,  our  power  oi  feeling  the  tactile  sensation  very  much 
exceeds  in  subtilty  the  power  of  adverting  to  it ;  so  that  the 
sensation  reaches  to  spaces  far  more  minute  than  we  have  any 
consciousness  of  feeling.* 

Of  the  truth  of  this  we  have  an  evident  proof  in  the  case 
of  persons  born  blind.  It  is  commonly  said,  that  in  these 
persons  the  sense  of  touch  grows  refined.  We  all  know  how 
by  means  of  the  touch  alone  they  can  tell  the  differences  of 
coins,  of  playing-cards,  of  cloth-stuffs,  and  even  of  colours. 
They  perceive  from  a  great  distance  the  breath  of  a  person 
who  approaches  them  silently  and  stealthily,  nay,  the  very 
motion  caused  in  the  air  as  he  walks  along.  In  short,  they 
do  wonders  in  this  way.  But  is  it  correct  to  say,  that  their 
touch  grows  refined^  or  is  by  nature  more  acute  than  in  others  } 
I  think  not.  What  grows  refined,  what  is  more  acute  in  them, 
is  the  advertence  they  give  to  their  sensations.  The  touch  is 
the  same  in  all,  without  difference  between  blind  and  not 
blind.^  But  the  blind  are  peculiarly  circumstanced.  They 
have  none  of  those  distractions  which  the  sight  causes.     They 


*  All  this  will  assist  us  in  seeing 
more  and  more  clearly  the  difference 
there  is  between  sensation  and  inUiltc^ 
tion.  Advertence  is  an  act,  not  of  the 
sensitive  but  of  the  intellectual  faculty  ; 
for  it  is  nothing  but  the  attention  which 
the  mind  bestows  either  on  what  we  feel 
or  on  what  we  understand.  So  well 
did  the  ancients  know  that  reflection  is 
an  act,  not  of  the  sense  but  of  the  mind, 
that  they  sometimes  characterised  this 
latter  faculty  by  it.  Thus  Dante,  wish- 
ing to  designate  the  three  powers— of 


life,  of  sense,  and  of  understanding  - 
says : — 

.     .     .     '  un'  alma  sola 
Che  vive,  e  sente,  e  si  in  si  rigira,^ 

(PURG.  XXV.). 

'  In  the  animal  there  is  also  to  be 
noticed  a  certain  power  over  its  nerves, 
whereby  it  protrudes  and  applies  them, 
the  better  to  receive  sensations.  And 
the  use  of  this  power  may  be  perfected 
by  art  and  by  the  habit  of  applying  it. 
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feel  keenly  the  need  of  turning  their  touch  to  the  best  account 
as  a  make-up  for  the  want  of  sight.  They  live  perpetually  in 
the  dark.  These  things  combined  produce  in  them  such  a 
habit  of  self-concentration,  and  an  attention  so  constantly 
wide-awake  to  all  the  impressions  which  happen  in  their  sense 
of  touch,  as  to  render  them  great  experts  in  noting  those  even 
that  are  the  slightest  and  that  escape  everybody  else's  notice, 
and  in  descrying  their  most  minute  differences.  Hence  it  is 
allowable  to  hold,  that  if  human  advertence  could  proceed  still 
further,  we  should  find,  that  our  touch  is  possessed  of  a  delicacy, 
if  not  indefinitely  exquisite,  certainly  stupendous  and  such  as 
hardly  to  be  believed.* 


*  As  a  further  confirmation  of  what 
I  here  say,  namely  that  many  things 
are  attributed  to  a  greater  or  less  yer- 
fection  of  the  senses,  which  ought 
rather  to  be  attributed  to  a  more  or 
less  perfect  advertmce  and  wakefulness 
of  the  attention,  I  beg  to  submit  the 
following  remarks. 

Is  the  hand  the  part  of  our  body 
where  the  sense  of  touch  has  the  great- 
est delicacy  ?  Obser\'ation  says  no,  but 
that  other  parts  of  the  body  are  mere 
largely  sup,  lied  with  nerves,  and  pos- 
sessed of  a  much  greater  sensitivity  than 
the  hand.  Nay  we  may  even  affirm, 
that  almost  every  other  part  of  the  sur- 
fiice  of  the  b*  dy  is  more  sensitive  and 
delicate  than  the  hand  ;  nature  having 
wisely  provided  that  the  hand  should 
not  Le  over-sensiiive,  in  order  that  we 
might  freely  use  it  without  the  incon- 
venience constantly  arising  from  pain. 
Then  also  the  continual  u>e  we  make 
of  our  hand  has  the  effect  of  rendering 
it  callous  and  obtuse.  Our  hand  does 
not  therefore  gain  in  delicacy  of  touch 
by  exercise ;  but  it  gains  in  a  greater 
actuation  and  tension  of  the  ntrve-fibres 
in  such  parts  of  it  as  are  most  Ubcd  — 
which  1  have  no  doubt  is  due  to  the 
action  of  the  will,  liut  leaving  this 
aside  (which  proves,  however,  the  need 
of  a  greater  attention,  or  at  least,  a 
greater  sctisitive  actuation)^  is  not  the 
hand  the  mepiber  best  adapted  to  make 
us  perceive  and  distinguish  the  slight 
inequalities  on  the  surfaces  of  bodies, 
the  minutest  particles,  and  all  the  tac- 
tile diflfcrcnces  which  bodies  exhibit  ? 
Mo^t  as  uredly  it  is.     But  if  this  apti- 


tude of  the  hand  cannot  be  ascribed  to 
a  superior  natural  delicacy  in  its  touch, 
to  what  then?  My  reply  is,  to  the 
habit  we  have  acquired  of  adverting  to 
the  finest  differences  in  its  sensations, 
but  have  not  acquired  with  regard  to 
the  sensations  of  other  parts  of  our  body. 
Again,  have  not  persons  who  were  de- 
prived of  hands  been  known  to  do  mar- 
vels of  this  kind  with  their  feet  ?  Now 
was  this  owing  to  the  feet  being  in  them 
more  sensitive  than  in  other  people  ?  I 
do  not  believe  it,  at  least  to  the  extent 
here  indicated.  The  true  explanation 
1  l)elieve  to  l)e,  that  these  maimed  per- 
sons, under  the  pressure  of  necessity, 
directed  their  attention  most  particu- 
larly to  the  sensations  received  m  their 
feet,  and  thus  mastered  the  art  of  dis- 
tinguishing those  sensations  from  one 
another,  and  noting  their  differences 
with  a  precision  unknown  to  other  men. 
Again,  how  is  it  that  a  skilful  doc- 
tor, after  long  practice,  is  able  to  detect 
even  the  leai>t  shades  of  variation  in  the 
pulse  of  his  patie!:t  in  a  way  no  one  else 
can  ?  Should  we  say,  that  the  touch  of 
the  doctor's  fingers  has  been  rejinfd  in 
consequence  of  feeling  a  very  great 
number  o.  pulses?  By  no  means  ;  for 
another  man  might  have  felt  quite  as 
many  pulses  as  he,  and  yet  have  learned 
nothing.  Or,  if  the  frequent  feeling  of 
pulses  has  the  effect  of  refining  the 
touch,  I  should  wish  to  kn  w  why  the 
touching  of  precisely  that  part  of  the 
vein  should  increase  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  physician's  hand,  more  than  if  it 
had  been  applied  to  any  other  part ;  or 
w  hy  the  same  hand  which  is  highly  re- 
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898.  As  I  have  already  observed,  it  is  more  difficult  for  us 
to  advert  to  our  sensations  when  they  continue  unchanged, 
and  have  little  or  no  variety  in  them. 


fined  in  regard  to  pulse*!,  is  perhaps 
found  very  dull  when  applied  to  the 
minute  intricacies  of  a  goldsmith's 
work.  For  if  the  perceiving  of  the  va- 
riations of  the  puUe  depended  on  the 
physical  sensitivity  of  the  skin,  and  not 
on  the  acquired  ability  of  adverting  to 
w  hat  is  felt  by  the  touch,  every  exquisite 
touch  would  equally  serve  for  all  pur- 
poses alike,  and  thus  a  person  bom 
blind,  whose  touch,  as  we  have  said,  is 
in  the  highest  degree  exquisite,  could  at 
once  discern  the  differences  of  a  pulse 
without  any  need  of  special  practice. 
It  is,  therefore,  in  the  advertence  to  the 
st^nsations  that  improvement  takes  place, 
much  more  than  in  the  senses  them- 
selves. That  the  senses  improve  even 
physically  by  use,  I  am  ready  to  admit, 
but  not  to  anything  like  the  extent  ne- 
cessary to  account  for  the  immense  dif- 
ference which  is  seen  to  exist  between 
those  who  have  exercised  their  sensitive 
powers  with  proper  discernment  and 
those  who  have  not.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  degree  of  physical  sensitivity 
in  an  organ  depends  on  its  texture  ;  and 
I  his  is  determined  originally  by  nature, 
nor  does  it  therefore  admit  of  any  great 
increase.  The  sense  whose  quickness 
and  delicacy  of  percepti  n  seems  most 
capable  of  being  improved  by  training, 
is  the  sight.  But  when  we  bear  in 
mind  that  all  that  the  sight  tells  us 
about  distant  objects  is  due,  as  I  shall 
hereafter  pr  ve,  to  habitucU  judgments^ 
we  shall  easily  see  that,  as  regards  dis- 
tances, it  is  principally  the  aptitude  for 
making  these  judgments  that  increases 
in  us,  and,  as  regards  surfaces,  it  i>  to 
the  development  of  the  capacity  for  ob- 
servation that  we  must  in  great  part 
attribute,  for  instance,  the  nice  and 
delicate  eyesight  of  the  jeweller,  or  that 
peculiar  knack  which  some  medical 
men  have  of  reading  in  the  countenance 
of  a  patient,  the  condition  of  his  sys- 
tem. Moralists,  politicians,  and,  in 
general,  men  gifted  with  keen  insight 
can,  from  a  similar  indication,  judge  of 
the  affections  of  the  soul.  I  need  not 
dwell  on  the  most  minute  differences  in 
colours  and  in  paintings  which  are  dis- 
cerned by  the  artist ;  for  here  it  is  evi- 


dently his  skill  in  the  art  that  enables 
him  to  discover  such  varieties  as  pass 
unobserved  by  others,  not  because  they 
do  not  see  them,  but  because  not  being 
aware  of  their  importance,  they  do  not 
think  of  directing  their  attention  to 
them.  We  may  say  the  same  of  ac- 
complished musicians  who,  in  a  con- 
cert, seem  to  hegj  many  more  things 
than  are  heard  by  other  listeners, 
whereas  all  hear  precisely  the  same 
sounds,  but  with  an  attention  differently 
attuned.  A  musician  di< plays  greater 
sagacity  than  the  rest  of  the  audience, 
because  he  has  learned  to  divide  the 
sounds  and  note  their  natural  differences 
as  well  as  their  beauties  and  defects. 
Hence  that  marvellous  ]>ower  of  musical 
appreciation,  from  which  it  would  al- 
most appear  as  if  his  acoustic  sense 
were  of  a  kind  diff^'rent  from  that  of  his 
neighbours,  whereas  it  is  the  same,  or 
certainly  not  much  betttr,  and  possibly 
it  might  not  be  so  good,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, if  he  were  far  advanced  in  years. 
Those  Red  Indians  who,  as  we  are 
told,  could  distinguish  by  scent  the 
track  of  the  Spaniards,  caused  great 
astonishment  by  the  acuteness  of  their 
olfactory  sense.  But  what  in  my 
opinion  should  have  been  much  more 
wondered  at,  was  the  perfect  attention 
they  must  have  gfiven  to  observing  the 
minute  sensations  of  smell,  and  their 
differences. 

Again,  what  can  be  the  improvement 
produced  in  a  palate  by  frequent  con- 
tact with  different  sorts  of  food  ?  Very 
slight  in  comparison  with  that  mar- 
vellous nicety  which  epicures  exhibit 
in  discriminating  between  one  fla- 
vour and  another.  And  perhaps  the 
constant  use  of  sauces  and  luxurious 
dainties  had  deteriorated  the  palate  of 
that  gourmand  of  whom  we  read  in 
Juvenal,  that  by  dint  of  paying  the 
closest  attention  to  his  viands,  he  had 
become  such  a  connoisseur  in  the  taste 
of  oysters,  that  he  could  tell  at  the  first 
bite  whether  they  were  from  Circia,  or 
Lake  Lucrine,  or  the  Sea  of  Rutupe  ; 
as  he  discerned  at  a  glance  on  what 
particular  shore  an  echinus  had  been 
caught. 
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Hence  whenever  we  wish  to  notice  by  means  of  the  touch 
the  minute  inequalities  and  projections  in  the  surface  of  a 
body,  we  do  not  content  ourselves  with  placing  our  finger 
thereon  and  pressing  it  down  separately,  first  in  this  part  and 
then  in  that ;  for  by  so  doing,  even  if  we  felt  those  things,  we 
should  perhaps  never  advert  to  the  fact  that  we  feel  them. 
In  order  to  gain  this  advertence,  we  go  on  rubbing  the  surface 
with  our  finger  to  and  fro  in  all  directions.  This  causes  the 
sensations  we  have  of  those  little  hollows  and  projections  to 
be  more  diversified  and  more  acute ;  and  so  we  find  it  easier 
to  advert  to  them. 

899.  Hence  a  solid  body,  in  so  far  as  felt  by  the  touch,  is 
one  thing ;  and  in  so  far  as  adverted  to  by  the  mind,  is 
another.  In  so  far  as  adverted  to,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  per- 
fectly continuous  and  smooth  in  all  its  surfaces ;  whereas,  in 
so  far  as  touched,  it  is  perhaps  most  rugged,  and  full  of 
cavities  and  inequalities,  as  we  know  in  fact  to  be  the  case  in 
all  bodies  when  viewed  by  means  of  a  powerful  microscope. 
For,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  it  is  im.possible  to  fix  a  limit 
to  the  subtilty  of  the  sense  of  touch. 

But  the  same  microscope  which  to  our  surprise  shows  us 
the  body  in  the  state  I  have  mentioned,  reveals  also  in  it 
many  parts  which  are  closely  joined  together  so  as  to  present 
a  number  of  small  extensions  seemingly  continuous.  Now 
the  continuity  so  observed  is  not  yet  the  continuity  of  the 
elementary  bodies  of  which  we  spoke  before  (ch.  ix.).  For, 
beyond  all  doubt,  the  minuteness  of  these  bodies  is  such 
as  to  defy  all  our  powers  of  distinct  advertence.  Neither  can 
we  say  with  certainty  that  the  continuity  seen  with  the 
microscope  is  a  true  continuity ;  because  though  not  actually 
contiguous,  these  bodies  may  still  very  well  be  divided  by  in- 
terstices too  small  for  detection.  On  the  other  hand  this 
continuity  cannot  be  pronounced  impossible,  because  there  is 
nothing  impossible  in  a  real  contact. 

900.  Leaving  aside,  however,  this  hidden  world  concerning 

The  best  fruit  my  readers  can  gain  ence-^  and  to  be  persuaded  that  there 

from   all   these  observations  is,  to   be  are  innumerable  things  perceived  by  our 

firmly  convinced  of  the  immense  dif-  senses  without  our  being  in  the  least 

ference  between  sensation  and  advert-  conscious  of  them. 
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which  we  can  gain  no  knowledge  from  observation,  and  on 
which,  therefore,  it  would  be  very  hazardous  to  make  asser- 
tions either  way,  I  say  that  the  solid  bodies  touched  and 
adverted  to  by  us  have  certain  configurations  which  we  very 
clearly  distinguish,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that,  passing 
over  their  minor  differences,  we  can,  by  the  force  of  our  imagi- 
nation, assort  them  in  such  groups  as  we  find  most  convenient 
or  necessary  for  the  objects  we  have  in  view.  Owing  to  their 
regularity  and  simplicity,  these  forms  are  easily  perceived  by 
us,  satisfy  the  mind,  and  seem  full  of  distinctness  and  of  light* 


ARTICLE   IX. 

On  the  extrasuhjective  sensation  of  the  sight y  the  hearings  the  smell  and 

the  taste, 

901.  What  we  perceive  immediately  with  the  eye  is  the 
light,  and  the  light  indicates  to  us  external  things.* 


*  The  regular  figures— such  as  the 
tt  iangle,  the  square,  or  any  other  figure 
of  a  perceptible  number  of  sides— are 
grasped  by  our  mind  without  difficulty 
because  they  consist  of  few  elements 
only.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  multiply 
excessively  the  sides  of  a  polygon,  our 
mind  can  no  longer  advert  distinctly  to 
their  number,  although  they  are  all 
equally  perceived  by  our  senses.  If  we 
suppose  those  sides  unequal,  the  diffi- 
culty of  forming  a  distinct  idea  of  them 
is  increased.  And  again  if  the  same 
multiplicity  and  variety  should  exist  in 
the  planes  of  a  solid  body,  our  power 
of  distinct  advertence  would  be  still 
more  at  fault.  The  reason  of  this  is, 
that  figures  are  conceived  only  through 
our  seeing  the  relation  of  unity  which 
their-parts  have  with  one  another.  Now 
when  these  parts  are  too  many  or  tco 
diversified,  our  mind  either  cannot  think 
them  simultaneously,  or  it  cannot  give 
to  each  that  degree  of  attention  which 
it  could  if  they  were  less  in  number. 

'  The  hearing  and  the  smell  serve 
to  indicate  distant  objects.  Here,  how- 
ever, I  do  not  consider  them  in  this 
aspect,  but  only  as  the  recipients  of  the 
immediate  sensations  .of  sound  and  of 
scent. 

Of  the  sense  of  sight,  in  so  far  as  it 
serves  to  indicate  distant  bodies,  I  shall 


speak  in  the  next  chapter ;  and  what  I 
shall  then  sly  of  this  sense  may  easily 
be  applied  by  the  reader  himself  to  the 
hearing  and  the  smell.  Here  it  will 
suffice  to  remark  that  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal sources  of  error  in  the  reasonings 
commonly  made  about  the  senses,  lies 
in  confounding  the  immediate  percep- 
tion with  the  indication  it  furnishes  to 
us,  and  expecting  from  the  first  what 
can  be  had  from  the  second  only ;  as 
also  in  confounding  together  the  know- 
ledge which  we  obtain  of  bodies  by 
means  of  different  sensories.  For  in- 
stance, Reid,  wishing  to  combat  the 
opinion  of  Locke,  that  *The  primary 
qualities  of  bodies  perceived  by  us  are 
similitudes  of  the  b  dies  themselves,* 
argues  thus :  'According  to  Locke, 
these  qualities  are  sensations  :  now  if 
the  sensation  of  sound  be  the  idea  of 
that  vibration  of  the  sounding  body 
which  occasions  it,  a  surfeit  may,  for 
che  same  reason,  be  the  idea  of  a  feast ' 
{Essays  on  the  Powers^  &c..  Essay  II. 
ch.  xvii.). 

I  shall  not  inquire  what  Locke  might 
have  to  say  to  this ;  but  for  my  own 
part,  I  think  this  language  very  much 
beside  the  purpose.  It  should  be  con- 
sidered, (I)  that  the  sensation  of  sound 
is  immediate,  whereas  the  vibration  of 
the  sonorous  body  is  not  perceived  by 
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Now  I  do  not  intend  here  to  treat  of  the  eye  in  so  far  as 
it  gives  us  an  indication  of  distant  bodies  which  do  not  come 
in  contact  with  it ;  but  only  in  so  far  as  it  perceives  the  light 
which  is  the  agent  operating  immediately  upon  it. 

We  have  seen  that  the  extrasubjective  part  of  sensations 
consists  of  three  things,  namely,  force,  multiplicity  and  ex- 
tension. 

Force  is  felt  by  all  the  senses  alike.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  although  the  word  force^  taken  by  itself  alone,  suggests 
the  notion  of  an  agent  of  some  sort,  it  in  no  way  specifies 
the  nature  of  that  agent.  It  remains  therefore  to  be  seen 
how  by  the  four  sensories  in  question  we  perceive  multiplicity 
and  extension—  the  two  elements  by  which  the  nature  of  the 
agent  is,  in  some  way,  determined. 

902.  As  regards  extension,  we  find  that  the  corpuscles 
which  act  upon  the  said  sensories  are  so  prodigiously  fine  and 
subtile,  that  if  only  one  such  were  to  present  itself  to  them, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  detect  and  observe  it.  Who 
has  ever  been  able  to  say  that  he  has  seen  or  touched  one  of 
those  atomic  particles  which  compose  light,  or  fire,  or  air,  or 
odour,  or  flavour }  All  these  are  so  inexpressibly  minute  as 
to  elude  all  our  powers  of  observation  and  advertence. 

Let  us  now  consider  their  multitude  ;  how  they  crowd 
upon  our  organ  in  such  quantities,  that  even  if  we  could 
notice  their  extensions,  we  could  never  reckon  up  their  number, 
nor  keep  it  distinctly  before  our  mind. 

Now  from  these  two  circumstances  combined,  namely,  on 


the  hearing  except  through  an  asso- 
ciaion  of  id^as,  which,  on  our  hearing 
the  sound,  say  of  a  pianoforte,  reminds 
us  of  the  oscillation  of  the  chords,  which 
we  have  perceived  on  former  occasions 
by  means  of  the  touch  and  the  sight.  It 
is  therefore  impossible  that  the  sound 
should  be  a  representation  or  imitation 
of  that  which  it  only  recalls  to  our  me- 
mory. And  when  I  say  that  the  pri- 
mary qualities  perceived  by  us  are  a 
similitude  of  the  bodies,  my  meaning  is 
very  different  from  that  here  expressed 
by  Keid.  (2)  By  the  hearing,  the  smell 
and  the  taste,  the  primary  qualities  of 
bodies  are  not  perceived  save  in  a  con- 


fused manner.  It  is  not  therefore  to 
these  senses  that  we  mubt  look  for  that 
similitude  of  which  I  speak.  (3)  It  is 
not  true  that  the  primary  qualities  per- 
ceived by  us  are  sensations ;  they  are 
only  one  of  the  elements  of  the  sensa- 
tions, namely,  the  extrasubjective  ele- 
ment. (4)  Finally,  it  is  wholly  inac- 
curate and  erroneous  to  say  that  a 
sensation  is  the  idea  of  a  thing.  Tole- 
rated as  this  expression  might  have  to 
be  by  a  follower  of  Locke,  it  is  abso- 
lutely inadmissible  in  itself ;  and  I  have 
already  shown  what  an  immen<%e  dis- 
tance there  is  between  nn  idea  and  a 
sensation. 
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the  one  hand  the  utter  impossibility  of  our  observing  the 
sizes,  and  consequently  the  forms,  motions  and  changes,  of 
the  said  atomic  particles,  and,  on  the  other,  their  overwhelming 
multitude —what  must  follow?  Simply  this,  that  our  per- 
ception of  these  particles  will  indeed  be  vivid,  but  at  the 
same  time  v^ry  confused.  In  other  words,  the  extrasubjective 
part  of  the  sensations  of  which  I  am  speaking,  must  be 
devoid  of  distinctness  and  as  it  were  blind.*  These  sensations, 
therefore  (their  great  vividness  notwithstanding),  will  not  be 
of  much  service  in  giving  us  clear  information  as  to  the  pre- 
cise nature  of  the  agents  by  which  they  are  immediately  pro- 
duced. Hence  it  is  that  they  seem  to  have  in  them  something 
more  mysterious  than  the  sensation  of  touch  ;  because  what- 
ever our  understanding  fails  to  perceive  with  anything  like 
clearness  has  for  us  an  air  of  mystery:  and  we  must  not 
forget  that  it  is  from  the  extrasubjective  part  of  the  sensations, 
that  our  understanding  draws  its  perceptions ;  so  that  if  this 


'  Reid  had  caught  spme  glimpse  of 
this  truth  when  he  placed  the  diflerence 
between  the  primary  and  secondary 
qualities  of  bodies  in  this,  that  the 
primary  gives  us  distinct^  and  the  se- 
condary confused  notions.  The  fact 
was  so,  but  he  was  unable  to  give  any 
explanation  of  it.  In  answer  to  the 
question,  whether  the  distinction  be- 
tween primary  and  secondary  qualities 
be  a  real  one,  he  says  :  '  There  appears 
to  me  to  be  a  real  foundation  for  the 
distinction,  and  it  is  this  :  That  our 
senses  give  us  a  direct  and  a  distinct 
notion  of  the  primary  qualities,  and  in- 
form us  what  they  are  in  themselves. 
But  of  the  secondary  qualities  our 
senses  give  us  only  a  relative  and  ob- 
scure notion.  They  inform  us  only  that 
they  are  qualities  that  affect  us  in  a 
certain  manner,  that  is,  produce  in  us 
a  certain  sensation ;  but  as  to  what 
they  are  in  themselves,  our  senses  leave 
us  in  the  dark  '  {Essays  on  the  Powers, 
&c.,  Essay  II.  ch.  xvii.). 

Locke  had  placed  the  distinction  be- 
tween primary  and  secondary  qualities 
in  this,  that  the  first  are  similitudes  of 
bodies,  not  so  the  second.  Now,  Reid 
rejected  the  opinion  of  Locke  entirely, 
which  he  would  not  have  done,  had  he 


properly  understood  the  true  principle 
whence  the  distinction  of  the  said  quali- 
ties must  be  drawn.  This  principle 
lies  in  the  duplex  nature  of  sensation, 
namely,  in  its  being  at  once  subjective 
and  extrasubjective.  Now  the  extra- 
subjective  element  lies,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  the  perception  of  the  primary 
qualities,  which  are  in  truth  extrasub- 
jective; and  hence  we  are  justified  in 
saying,  that  our  sensation  is,  in  this 
part,  a  similitude  of  the  external  agents, 
because  it  has  the  qualities  of  multipli- 
city and  continuity  in  common  with 
them,  and  to  have  qualities  in  common 
is  the  same  thing  as  to  be  similar.  On 
this  point,  therefore,  I  adhere  to  the 
opinion  of  Locke;  but  at  the  same 
time  I  limit  and  explain  it.  Nay,  I 
hold  that  if  all  similitude  between  the 
external  bodies  and  our  sensations  be 
taken  away,  sceplicism  in  regard  to 
sensible  things  is  inevitable,  and  no 
answer  can  be  given  to  the  objections 
raised  by  Bayle  against  the  primary 
qualities,  all  which  objections  arise 
from  his  not  having  observed  their  ex- 
trasubjectivity  and  his  consequent  at- 
tempt to  treat  them  as  if  they  were, 
like  the  secondary,  subjective. 
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part  be  confused,  the  intellectual  perceptions  also  will  be  hazy 
and  indistinct. 

903.  It  is  also  important,  in  this  connection,  to  mark  the 
difference  there  is  between  the  four  sensories  of  which  I  speak 
and  the  sense  of  touch  which  perceives  the  lai^er  sizes  of 
solid  bodies.*  The  particles  of  a  solid  body  which  fall 
under  the  perception  of  the  touch,  adhere  together  either 
by  actual  contact  or  at  least  by  a  very  close  proximity ;  and 
I  believe  in  both  these  ways.  Hence,  they  present  to  this 
sense  a  form  or  configuration  which  is  both  observable  and 
felt  as  one ;  since  the  vacant  interstices  as  well  as  the  ex- 
tremely minute  irregularities  and  projections  escape  our 
notice.  Thus  with  regard  to  the  observable  agents  operating 
on  the  touch,  we  clearly  apprehend  their  extension,  and  easily 
conieive  their  regularity  of  form.  On  the  contrary,  the 
particles  which  strike  and  affect  the  other  senses  are  dis- 
joined, and  so  mobile  that  they  never  remain  in  the  same 
state  or  place.  Hence  they  do  not  coalesce  into  one  form, 
but,  continually  changing,  they  come  and  go,  float  about, 
oscillate,  evaporate,  strike  upon  this  thing  or  that,  and,  being 
wafted  away,  disappear.  In  short,  even  if  they  were  very 
few  in  number,  and  not  of  that  extreme  minuteness  which 
precludes  the  possibility  of  our  adverting  to  them,  they  would 
still  evade  our  observation,  by  reason  of  the  amazing  quick- 
ness and  changeableness  of  their  incessant  movements. 

904.  But  there  is  another  observation  to  be  made,  which 
will  show  still  more  clearly,  that  the  agents  which  immediately 
operate  on  these  four  organs  of  sense,  are  not  such  that  we 
can  observe  their  size  or  form,^  and  thus  gain  a  distinct  per- 
ception of  them,  failing  which  perception,  all  these  sensations, 
however  pleasant  and  vivid,'  must  necessarily  appear  to  us 
confused  and,  by  this  very  confusedness,  excite  our  wonder. 

*  Liquids  also,  in  so  far  as  they  act  tion  of  the  agent,  because  they  are  the 

on  our  touch,  occupy  a   certain  solid  extrasubjecthfe  parts  of  the  sensation, 
space,  and  exhibit  forms  defined  and  •  The  vivacity  of  these  sensations 

precise,  Ijecause  stable,  bulky  and  re-  depends  on   the    elementary  particles 

gular,  although  most  easily  altered  by  producing  a  very  strong  impression  on 

motion.  the  organ,  by  reason  of  their  multitude 

'  As  I  have  said,  it  is  the  size  and  and  velocity,  and,  as  regards  light,  per- 

the  form  that  give  us  a  distinct  percep-  haps  also  their  elasticity,  whicn  causes 
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We  have,  in  all  adventitious  sensations,  distinguished  two 
parts,  the  subjective  and  the  extrasubjective.  We  have  also 
seen,  that  when  an  external  body  impresses  some  sensitive 
part  of  our  own  so  as  to  cause  in  it  a  sensation,  the  part  thus 
impressed  must  be  distinguished  from  those  adjacent  to  it,  in 
which  by  a  kind  of  sympathy  the  motion  sometimes  diffuses 
itself,  and  with  it  the  sensation.  But  the  sensation  which 
spreads  in  this  way  beyond  the  parts  actually  impressed,  has 
nothing  in  it  of  the  extrasubjective ;  because  the  motion  sym- 
pathetically communicated  is  different  from  that  impulse  or 
species  of  violence  which  the  nerve  suffers  in  the  first  instance, 
when  it  is  made  to  pass  from  a  quiescent  to  an  active  state. 
Now  it  is  by  this  first  impression,  this  sort  of  violence,  that 
the  presence  of  a  force  acting  from  without  is  indicated  ; 
whereas  the  motion  sympathetically  communicated  and  con- 
tinued does  not  betoken  any  fresh  violence  or  force,  except 
that  of  the  parts  of  which  the  nerve  itself  is  composed,  and 
which  spread  that  motion  from  one  to  the  other  in  virtue  of  a 
certain  force  belonging  to  their  nature  (860).  Hence  it 
follows,  as  I  have  already  said,  that  the  whole  of  the  sensa- 
tion thus  propagated  must  be  attributed  exclusively  to  the 
sensitive  member  in  which  the  motion  expands  itself  in  the 
manner  described.  Consequently,  that  sympathetic  increase 
of  feeling  is  purely  subjective,  or  certainly  is  not  conjoined 
with  the  perception  of  an  external  body,  but  rests  solely,  as 
in  its  seat  and  matter,  in  the  nerve  so  moved  and  affected. 

905.  Now  let  us  take  note  of  the  singular  nature  of  the 
sensations  of  the  four  organs  now  under  consideration. 
Could  one  particle  alone  of  air,  striking  against  the  acoustic 


it  to  touch  and  rebound  most  quickly, 
without  its  impression  being  too  strong 
to  bear.  A  strong  impression  of  this 
nature  must  necessarily  produce  a  great 
movement — perhaps  a  tremor—  through- 
out the  nerves,  and  consequently  a 
strong  subjective  sensation.  And  in 
general,  the  following  may  be  laid  down 
as  a  law  certified  by  observation :  *  Given 
a  quick  and  frequent  movement  in  the 
nerve  without  its  parts  being  severed 
or  broken,  a  most  agreeable  sensation 
will  follow.'   Now  th&  result  is  obtained 


whenever  the  stimuli  acting  on  the 
nerve  are  exceedingly  minute  and  at 
the  same  time  multitudinous,  provided 
their  multitude  be  not  excessive,  and 
the  percussion  given  by  each  be  mode- 
rate and  gentle.  Hence  we  see  why  a 
bed  of  roses,  or  of  some  downy  mate- 
rial, is  so  pleasant  to  recline  upon,  and 
why  soft  surfaces  are  so  delightful  to 
the  touch  ;  the  vivacity  here  being 
similar  to  that  which  causes  the  beauty 
of  colour  to  please  the  eye,  or  a  sweet 
melody  to  delight  the  car. 
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nerve,  produce  in  it  the  sensation  of  sound  ?  .  Assuredly  not ; 
for  it  is  only  by  the  undulations  of  a  considerable  volume  of 
air  that  this  sensation  is  excited.  So  in  like  manner,  I  am 
not  at  all  sure  that  a  single  atom  of  light  would  be  capable 
of  exciting  the  visual  organ.  I  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that 
to  have  the  sensation  of  colour,  our  eye  must  have,  poured 
into  it,  a  copious  supply  of  that  which  some  one  has  grace- 
fully described  as  *  the  soft  liquid  light '  (*  il  dolce  liquor  della 
luce  *). 

In  the  same  way,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  probable  that 
the  sensations  of  taste  and  of  smell  arise  in  us  from  the  action 
of  elementary  corpuscles,  saporiferous  or  odoriferous,  taken 
one  by  one.  I  rather  believe  that  what  causes  these  sensa- 
tions is,  that  the  said  atomic  particles,  by  coming  in  great 
quantities  and  as  it  were  tumultuously  for  a  simultaneous 
attack  on  the  palate  or  on  the  acoustic  nerves,  excite  them  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  produce  and  keep  up  over  their  whole 
surface  a  state  of  tremor.  If  this  is  so,  we  shall  have  to  say, 
not  that  each  of  these  most  minute  agents  has  produced  a  sen- 
sation of  taste  or  of  smell,  &c.,  but  that  each  has  given  its  own 
percussion,  so  however  that  the  sensation,  saporiferous,  odori- 
ferous or  otherwise,  does  not  begin  until  the  tremor  propagated 
along  the  whole  nervous  membrane  or  cartilage,  has  risen  to 
the  degree  which  is  necessary  for  exciting  that  sensation. 

Now,  assuming  this  to  be  correct  (and,  as  regards  the 
hearing,  I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any  doubt  of  it),  I  say 
that  these  four  species  of  sensations  would,  to  a  great  extent, 
be  of  the  sympathetic  kind,  i,e,  the  result  of  a  communication 
of  motion  ;  and  this  would  make  the  extrasubjective  part  of 
these  sensations  still  more  confused  and  involved  in  obscurity. 
For  there  would  be  question  of  particles  which  escape  all 
observation ;  and  the  sensations  would  be  a  reflex,  not  so 
much  of  the  impulse  given  by  the  parts,  as  of  the  tremor 
which  has  affected  the  sensitive  organ  taken  as  a  whole  ;  or  if 
it  were  a  reflex  of  both  together,  the  first  mixed  up  with 
the  second  would  be  almost  impossible  to  discern. 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

ORIGIN  OF   THE  IDEA  OF   BODIES   BY   MEANS  OF   THE 
EXTRASUBJECTIVE  PERCEPTION   OF   THE  SIGHT. 

ARTICLE   I. 
The  eye  perceives  coloured  surfaces, 

906.  Suppose  a  man  perfectly  still,  and  with  his  eyes 
open  :  he  sees  surfaces  variously  coloured,  which  having,  so  far 
as  his  sight  is  concerned,  neither  depth  nor  perspective,  adhere 
to  his  eye,  and  nothing  more. 

ARTICLE   IL 
Coloured  surfaces  are  corporeal, 

907.  What  is  perceived  by  our  sense  as  extended  is  cor- 
poreal ;  because  extension  is  essentially  the  term  of  corporeal 
action. 

But  coloured  surfaces  are  perceived  by  the  eye  as  ex- 
tended. 

Therefore  coloured  surfaces  are  corporeal. 

ARTICLE   IIL 

The  coloured  surfaces  are  identical  with  the  surf  cue  of  the  retina 

of  the  eye  affected  by  the  light, 

908.  All  the  sensories  are  touch  (744, 745) :  they  are  also 
subject  to  the  laws  of  the  touch,  and  do  not  differ  from  one 
another  except  by  certain  accidental  phenomena  which  ac- 
company them. 

In  seeking  what  these  phenomena  are,  we  found  in  all  of 
them  alike  this  feature,  that  they  consist,  on  the  one  hand,  in 
the  peculiarly  high  degree  of  subjectivity  characteristic  of  the 
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sensations  of  the  four  organs  to  which  they  respectively  be- 
long, and  on  the  other  in  their  very  feeble  and  confused 
extrasubjectivity  (887-895). 

These  phenomena,  therefore,  are  simply  the  mode  of  those 
four  species  of  sensations.  The  touch  itself  yields  a  certain 
number  of  similar  phenomena  {ibid,)^  although  we  do  not 
usually  give  them  a  distinct  attention.  Consequently,  they 
do  not  add  anything  to,  or  imply  any  change  in  those  laws 
to  which  the  sense  of  touch  in  general  is  subject. 

But  in  the  touch,  the  surface  of  the  external  body  which 
impresses  it,  becomes  identified  with  the  surface  of  our  body 
which  is  impressed,  so  that  the  said  surface  is  perceived  in 
two  ways  at  once — i.e.  subjectively,  or  as  affecting  our  body, 
and  extrasubjectively,  or  as  the  term  of  an  action  exercised 
on  us  from  without  (841). 

Such  being  the  case,  it  is  evident  that  *  the  coloured  sur- 
face perceived  by  our  eye,  is  identical  with,  the  surface  of  the 
retina  touched  by  the  light.' 

We  must  carefully  take  note  of  this  fact,  that  the  eye  per- 
ceives the  coloured  surface  in  the  same  way  that  the  touch 
perceives  the  hardness  and  resistance  of  a  solid  body. 

In  the  corporeal  sight,  therefore,  two  things  must  also  be 
distinguished  :  (i)  the  sensation  affecting  the  retina,  (2)  the 
very  confused  perception  of  innumerable  globules  of  light 
crowding  pell-mell  upon  the  retina. 

ARTICLE    IV. 

The  coloured  surface  perceived  by  our  eye  is  of  the  same  extension 
precisely  as  the  retina  touched  by  the  light ;  but  in  that  surface 
the  colours  are  distributed  according  to  constant  proportions, 

909.  This  singular  but  undeniable  truth  is  a  corollary  of 
the  preceding  proposition. 

What  may  cause  it  to  be  disbelieved  by  those  who  do  not 
pay  proper  attention  to  these  things,  is  the  habit  we  have  of 
attributing  to  the  bodies  perceived  by  means  of  the  eye  the 
same  size  which  we  perceive  in  them  by  means  of  the  touch 
and  of  motion.     But  later  on  I  shall  explain  how  this  habit  is 
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contracted,  and  it  will  then  be  seen,  that  it  belongs,  not  to  the 
sensation  of  sight  itself,  but  to  the  judgment  we  add  to  that 
sensation. 

910.  Here  I  shall  begin  by  observing,  that,  whatever  be 
the  size  of  the  agents  perceived  by  the  eye,  it  is  always  true 
that  they  are  perceived  by  it  as  having  a  certain  constant 
proportion  relatively  to  one  another.  For  instance,  whilst 
receiving  into  it  the  colours  of  all  the  agents  around,  the  eye 
receives  also  those  of  the  pupil  of  the  person  who  happens 
to  be  right  opposite,  and  it  perceives  that  pupil  as  very  much 
more  diminutive  than  the  person's  whole  body,  just  as  it 
perceives  his  body  as  much  smaller  than  the  room  in  which 
he  is.  The  reason  is  because  the  pupil  occupies  a  much 
smaller  part  of  the  retina  than  the  body,  and  the  body  a  much 
smaller  than  the  room. 

The  eye,  therefore,  perceives  the  relative  dimensions  of  the 
bodies  equidistant  from  it,  although  it  does  not  perceive  their 
absolute  dimensions. 

The  case  of  persons  who,  having  been  born  blind,  receive 
the  power  of  sight,  affords  a  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  these 
remarks.  When  first  beginning  to  see,  they  experience  a 
sensation  as  of  something  adhering  to  the  retina  of  their  eye. 
They  perceive  no  distance,  no  real  distinction  between  ex- 
ternal bodies  ;  in  short,  nothing  but  a  painted  surface,  or  the 
tissue  of  their  retina  overlaid  with  various  colours  (811*). 

ARTICLE  V. 

The  coloured  surface  cannot  give  us  the  idea  of  solid  spcue^  even  by 
means  of  the  movemetits  which  take  place  in  its  colours, 

911.  I  have  elsewhere  proposed  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  eye  perceives  motion,  and  answered  it  in  the 
affirmative. 

But  whatever  motion  may  take  place  in  a  coloured  surface 
perceived  by  us,  it  is  always  reduced  to  a  change  of  surface. 
One  coloured  surface  goes,  and  another  comes  in  its  place, 
then  a  third,  and  so  on.    This  succession  of  surfaces  gives  us 

*  See  also  note  to  n.  732  (Translators). 
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no  idea  either  of  depth  or  of  distance.  Each  of  them  in  turn 
appears  in  the  eye  in  a  certain  order,  like  the  slides  of  a 
magic  lantern  :  that  is  all. 

The  eye,  then,  taken  by  itself  alone,  and  without  any 
other  aid,  can  never  give  us  the  idea  of  solid  space. 

ARTICLE  VI. 
T7ie  sensations  of  colours  are  so  many  sigfis  of  the  sizes  of  thitigs. 

912.  Hitherto  I  have  abstracted  from  the  use  of  the  touch 
and  from  motion,  assuming  that  the  sight  only  was  employed  ; 
for  my  object  was  to  ascertain  how  far  the  capabilities  of  the 
eye  taken  by  itself  alone  can  extend. 

As  a  result  I  discovered,  that,  apart  from  motion  and 
touch,  the  eye  could  perceive  only  a  coloured  surface  adhering 
to  it,  and  that  not  larger  than  the  retina  on  which  the  light 
strikes  and  thereby  produces  sensation  (910).  But  I  also 
observed,  that  in  this  small  surface,  the  colours,  and  likewise 
the  movements  which  take  place  in  them,  are  not  scattered 
at  random,  but  distributed  in  a  certain  order ;  and  that  certain 
proportions  are  maintained  between  the  colours,  corresponding 
precisely  with  those  existing  between  the  sizes  which  the 
touch  finds  in  external  things  [ibid.). 

Now  the  constancy  of  these  proportions,  and  the  order 
kept  up  in  the  movements  of  the  colours  perceived,  are  of 
invaluable  service  to  us  in  this  sense  that  we  can  take  those 
colours  as  so  many  signs  whereby  to  know  the  true  sizes  of 
things,*  as  well  as  their  distances,  and  consequently  the 
quantities  of  motion  necessary  for  us  to  get  at  them. 

913.  Let  us  see  how  this  comes  about,  first  as  regards  the 
sizes  of  external  things,  then  as  regards  distances  and  the 
quantities  of  motion. 

External  things  pour  the  light  into  our  eyes  from  every 
point  of  their  surface.  Those  that  are  larger  reflect  a  greater 
number  of  luminous  rays  which,  therefore,  supposing  the 
several  things  to  be  at  the  same  distance  from  the  retina, 

*  Le,   those  given  us  by  the  touch,    as  we  have  seen,  and  shall  still  more 
clearly  sec  in  the  next  chapter. 
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cover  in  it  a  larger  space,  in  that  proportion  exactly  in  which 
the  real  sizes  of  the  things  themselves  stand  to  one  another.* 

.  The  same  principle  obtains  here  as  we  see  carried  out  in 
a  well  traced  map  of  a  tract  of  country.  The  whole  is  drawn 
in  it  on  a  very  small  scale  comparatively,  but  the  proportions 
of  the  parts  are  perfectly  maintained.  Even  so  the  external 
bodies  are  delineated  on  our  retina,  much  less  indeed  in  size, 
yet  with  exactly  the  same  proportions  as  they  have  outside 
of  us. 

In  this  operation  the  light  and  the  eye  accord  so  well 
together,  that  those  mechanical  contrivances  which  modern 
science  has  invented  for  reducing  the  representations  of  objects 
from  larger  to  smaller  scales,  are  after  all  only  an  imitation 
of  what  is  done,  and  in  greater  perfection,  by  nature. 

914.  Let  us  consider  attentively  how  well  suited  to  our 
purpose  is  the  simile  I  have  quoted. 

In  a  geographical  or  topographical  chart  there  is  not 
much  stress  laid  on  colours,  or  on  the  other  qualities  of  the 
objects  there  delineated.  What  is  principally  kept  in  view 
is  their  size  ;  and  this  is  very  accurately  known  through  the 
proportion  which  carries  our  thought  from  the  lesser  scale  to 
the  greater  and  natural  one.  So  also  in  the  variations  inci- 
dental to  the  sensation  of  the  colours  perceived  by  the  eye,  it 
is  not  the  colours  themselves  that  give  us  a  correct  and  imme- 
diate knowledge  of  the  things  seen ;  for,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  colour,  as  such,  is  only  the  subjective  part  of  sensa- 
tion.*  On  the  contrary,  the  size  and  proportion  of  the  various 

*  With  this  theory  of  vision,  the  pro-  *  The  qualities  of  things  are  also 
blem  proposed  by  Molineux — *  Whether  made  known  to  us  by  colours,  •  not, 
by  sight  alone  we  can  distinguish  a  however,  because  colours  have  any  re- 
sphere  from  a  cube  which  we  had  dis-  sembiance  with  those  things  (for  they 
cemed  before  by  the  touch  * — is  easily  are  only  the  subjective  part  of  sensa- 
solved.  The  eye  is  also  itself  touch.  tion),  but  because  we  learn  by  expe- 
Like  the  touch,  it  perceives  figures,  but  rience  to  take  them  as  so  many  signs 
it  perceives  them  so  to  speak  in  minia-  (not  resemblances)  of  the  same.  Thus 
ture.  Of  the  signs,  therefore,  of  the  writing  is  a  sign  of  spoken  language, 
sphere  and  of  the  cube,  which  the  light  though  it  has  no  similarity  with  it ; 
impresses  on  the  retina,  one  is  circular  whilst  a  portrait  is  a  sign  of  the  person 
in  form  and  the  other  rectilinear,  that  depicted,  because  it  resembles  him.  In 
is,  they  are  distinguished  from  each  this  way  many  things  are  known  by 
other  in  a  way  similar  to  that  which  their  colours.  How  do  we  know,  for 
has  been  found  by  the  touch.  There-  instance,  that  fruit  is  fully  ripe,  or 
fore  Leibnitz  was  perfectly  right  in  solv-  otherwise  ?  By  its  colour.  By  colour 
ing  this  problem  m  the  afi&rmative.  we  judge  of  a  man's  healthy  or  sickly 
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coloured  spaces  is  the  extrasubjective  part,  and  that  which 
informs  us  of  the  size  of  external  things.  With  the  dimen- 
sions of  these  things,  that  size  and  proportion  have  a  true 
resemblance ;  for  instance,  a  small  triangle  or  square  truly 
resembles  a  large  triangle  or  square  ;  and  the  very  same  pro- 
portion which  exists  between  the  size  of  a  city  and  that  of  a 
house,  exists  between  the  two  coloured  spots  respectively  cor- 
responding to  those  two  objects  on  the  retina.*  Thus  it  is 
that  the  eye,  while  informing  us  of  the  extension  of  things 
through  a  resemblance  which  the  sensation  bears  to  them, 
docs  not  inform  us  of  their  other  properties. 

Now,  that  we  may  see  how  from  the  sensations  of  colour 
we  come  to  know  the  sizes  of  things,  we  must  call  in  the  aid 
of  the  touch,  and  assume  that  by  this  sense  combined  with 
motion  we*  have  already  perceived  the  external  bodies, 
their  absolute  dimensions  and  their  relative  proportions.  By 
simultaneously  making  use  of  the  touch  and  the  eye,  we  dis- 
cover a  singular  relation  between  the  parts  of  the  body  per- 
ceived by  the  first,  and  the  colours  perceived  by  the  second. 
As  often  as  our  hand  is  laid  on  a  body,  it  takes  away 
from  our  eyes  a  coloured  spot.  Each  part  so  touched  is  a 
little  space  withdrawn  from  sight ;  for,  instead  of  that  space, 
we  see  the  hand  which  covers  it.  By  repeating  these  expe- 
riences we  come  to  learn  at  last  that  the  tactile  and  visual 
sensations  have  a  connection  which   never  varies,  and   we 


condition,  of  the  passions  by  which  his 
soul  is  agitated,  in  fact  of  the  perfec- 
tion or  imperfection  of  almost  every- 
thing; and  yet  colour  has  not  the 
slightest  resemblance  to  health  or  sick- 
ness, or  to  any  of  the  other  qualities 
which  it  reveals  to  us.  But  this  reve- 
lation is  purely  the  result  of  an  asso- 
ciation of  ideas.  Experience  has  taught 
us,  that  in  a  given  object  such  or  such 
colour  accompanies  such  or  such  quali- 
ties. Whenever  therefore  we  see  that 
colour  in  the  object,  we  at  once  infer 
its  (lualities.  The  sensation,  therefore, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  siihjcctivc^  may  be  a 
sign,  but  not  a  resemblance  ;  whereas, 
considered  as  extrasubjective^  it  is  at 
once  a  sign  and  a  resemblance  of  exter- 
nal things. 


*  I  wish  to  observe  once  for  all, 
that  when,  here  and  again  later,  I  speak 
of  little  spots  fonned  on  the  retina  by 
colours,  I  do  not  use  the  expression  in 
a  literal  sense,  as  if  I  meant  that  the 
eye  is  really  marked  with  spots  such  as 
could  be  gazed  at  by  a  looker-on.  They 
are  nothing  of  the  kind.  They  are 
purely  and  simply  subjective  sensations, 
which  I  indicate  by  the  word  spots. 
For  instance,  to  designate  a  yellow 
sensation  of  a  certain  size,  I  say  a 
yclhiv  spoty  and  so  of  the  other  colours. 
The  reader  is  particularly  requested 
not  to  misunderstand  this  figure  of 
speech,  which  I  employ  simply  for  the 
sake  of  facility  and  brevity. 
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become  aware  that  to  every  coloured  part  in  our  retina  there 
corresponds  a  sensation  produced  by  the  touch  of  a  body 
outside  of  us  ;  so  that  the  larger  any  one  of  the  spots  which 
colour  the  retina  happens  to  be,  the  larger  in  the  same  pro- 
portion is  the  space  which  our  hand  can  cover  with  its  touch. 
Through  this  connexion,  therefore,  the  spots  variously  cast 
on  the  retina  by  the  rays  of  light,  become  to  us  sure  indica- 
tions and  signs  of  the  external  bodies  and  their  sizes ;  I  say 
sure,  because  the  touch  has  immediate  perception  of  these 
bodies  and  correctly  measures  their  sizes.  Thus  it  is  that 
we,  in  course  of  time,  form  the  settled  habit  of  passing  with 
the  utmost  rapidity  from  the  thought  of  the  sensation  felt  by 
the  eye  to  the  persuasion  of  the  existence  of  external  tangible 
bodies.  And  this  habit,  while  it  keeps  going,  grows  also 
daily  in  strength  and  perfection,  until  at  length  we  take  the 
sign  for  the  thing  indicated  by  it,  and,  on  perceiving  with  the 
eye  a  coloured  spot,  we  no  longer  say :  *  I  perceive  a  coloured 
spot,  therefore  there  must  be  a  tangible  object  outside  of 
me  ;  *  but  we  say  straightway :  *  I  see  a  body,  I  see  a  tangible 
object'  ^ 

Whoever  looks  at  a  topographical  drawing,  knows  the 
sizes  of  the  places  there  represented,  provided  he  has  a  clear 
idea  of  the  scale  to  which  they  are  drawn,  namely,  of  the 
proportion  between  this  scale  and  their  respective*  natural 
sizes ;  but  he  does  not  know  this  so  readily  and  as  it  were  so 
intuitively  as  when  he  perceives  the  places  themselves  through 
their  imag6  being  directly  impressed  on  his  retina.  The 
reason  of  this  difference  is  because  the  retina — our  natural 
chart    so  to   speak — is  always   present  to   us,  and  we  are 


*  Be  it  carefully  noted  that  when 
the  sign  is  perfectly  well  known  to  us, 
and  we  are  accustomed  to  its  use,  we 
do  not  stop  at  it,  but  go  straight  to  the 
thing  signified,  as  if  we  saw  and  per- 
ceived that  thing  itself.  The  sign 
seems  to  us  so  identified  with  the 
thing,  that  we  find  it  extremely  diffi- 
cult lo  distinguish  the  one  from  the 
other.  Hence  such  expressions  as,  *  I 
have  heard  such  and  such  truths  from 
a  learned  man,'  as  though  we  had  heard 
the    truths    themselves,  and  not   the 


words,  which  are  all  that  has  really 
fallen  under  our  hearing,  and  which 
have  not  the  slightest  similarity  with 
the  truths  signified  by  them.  So  in 
looking  at  the  portrait  of  a  person,  we 
speak  of  it  as  if  it  were  the  person  him- 
self, and  call  it  by  his  name  ;  because 
our  mind  does  not  stop  at  the  portrait. 
To  be  brief,  in  the  sign  we  think  the 
thing.  This  is  what  happens  generally 
in  almost  all  the  operations  we  make  as 
intelligent  beings. 
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continually  exercising  ourselves  in  the  use  of  it ;  and  because 
the  touch,  continually  and  with  little  or  no  trouble,  rectifies 
and  confirms  our  judgments  on  the  sizes  in  question. 

915.  There  is  also  another  difference  between  seeing  a 
country  delineated  on  a  chart,  and  perceiving  external  bodies 
by  means  of  the  variegated  spots  which  the  light,  refracted 
by  and  reverberated  from  those  bodies,  impresses  directly  on 
our  retina.  The  chart  and  the  country  represented  on  it  are 
two  things  entirely  detached  from  each  othtr ;  whereas  the 
lineaments  depicted  in  the  eye  have  a  marvellous  physical 
connexion  with  the  bodies  perceived  by  the  touch.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  luminous  rays  being  reflected  from  the  bodies, 
the  latter  become  associated  with  the  impressions  suffered 
by  the  eye ;  not  indeed  that  the  eye,  in  being  struck  by  those 
rays,  goes  outside  of  itself,  or  perceives  anything  save  their 
extremities  ;  but  because  those  extremities  are  altered  and 
changed  with  wonderful  quickness  and  fidelity  by  every 
motion  which  takes  place  in  those  bodies,  and  particularly 
by  the  hand  being  laid  on  them  here  or  there.  In  this  way 
a  child  learns  by  experience,  that  to  every  part  touched  by 
his  hand,  there  corresponds  a  coloured  sensation,  and  that 
therefore  the  coloured  spots  felt  by  the  eye,  are  commensu- 
rate to  the  parts  so  touched.  And  so  he  gradually  comes  to 
identify  the  two  measures — that  given  by  the  eye,  and  that 
given  by  the  hand — by  super-imposing,  as  it  were,  the  one 
on  the  other,  point  on  point,  line  on  line,  and  surface  on 
surface.  Thus  does  nature  itself  set  the  human  being  on  the 
way  to  find  with  the  greatest  ease,  by  means  of  the  coloured 
spots  seen  by  him,  those  same  dimensions  which  he  perceives 
in  bodies  by  the  touch. 

916.  The  better  to  understand  this,  it  may  be  well  to 
note  a  third  difference  between  the  chart,  and  the  places 
drawn  on  it,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  our  retina 
spotted  with  various  colours,  and  the  tangible  bodies.  The 
places  and  the  chart  are  two  terms  of  the  sight,  one  larger 
than  the  other ;  but  the  external  body  and  the  colours,  whilst 
also  two  terms  of  the  touch,  refer  to  two  different  senses — 
the  one  to  the  common  organ  of  touch,  and  the  other  to  the 
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special  organ  of  sight,  which  is  incomparably  more  delicate, 
and  of  a  complexion  wholly  peculiar  to  itself.  Now  so  long 
as  there  is  question  of  two  terms  of  one  and  the  same  sensory 
— I  mean  the  eye — for  instance,  of  two  triangles  one  im- 
mensely larger  than  the  other,  it  is  easy  for  us,  owing  to  their 
similarity^  to  take  the  one  as  the  sign  of  the  other ;  but  the 
difference  of  their  sizes  is  so  openly  manifest,  that  we  cannot 
easily  overlook  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  coloured  surface 
perceived  by  the  eye,  and  the  surface  felt  by  the  touch,  are 
so  very  different  in  their  sensible  qualities,  that  their  simi- 
larity of  form  and  disparity  of  size,  cannot  be  well  ascertained, 
unless  by  super-imposing,  as  it  were,  one  on  the  other.  But 
nature  has  rendered  this  impossible.  It  has,  on  the  contrary, 
arranged  for  us  a  singular  kind  of  super-imposition,  quite  the 
reverse  of  what  it  seems  to  us ;  that  is  to  say,  it  has  so  pro- 
vided that,  when  touching  with  our  hand  the  bodies  seen  by 
us,  we  imagine  that  we  apply  to  the  terms  of  the  touch  the 
apex  of  the  luminous  pyramid  which  enters  our  eye,  whereas 
in  truth  we  always  apply  to  them  the  base,  which  is  not 
perceived  by  the  eye.  What  produces  that  impression  in 
us  is  the  connexion  which  (as  I  have  shown  in  the  preced- 
ing number)  this  base  has  with  the  apex  perceived  by  the 
eye. 

This  is  why  we  find  it  mdre  difficult  to  recognise  the 
difference  between  the  dimensions  seen  by  the  eye  and  those 
touched  by  the  hand,  than  to  believe  in  their  equality. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

The  sighty  associated  with  touch  and  motion^  perceives  distances  and  the 

qucUities  of  the  motion  of  our  own  body. 

917.  Let  us  now  consider  a  man,  who,  with  his  eyes  wide 
open,  moves  about.* 

What  changes  does  his  motion  cause  in  his  visual  sensa- 
tions ? 

A  continual  shifting  of  coloured  surfaces,  a  variation  of 


"  How  it  is  possible  for  animals  to      tiie  txtemal  t~^  *-  -^  nqestioii  which 
move  in  space  before  they  have  acquired      t»»*  —  '  in  my  wofk 

the  perception  of  space  by  the  me  of 
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colours,  the  clear  lights  turned  into  shade,,and  the  shade  into 
lights.  If  you  gaze  on  the  colour  and  form  of  a  large 
building  from  afar,  it  will  perhaps  seem  to  you  a  little  speck 
shining  white  on  the  blue  distance  of  the  mountain  rising 
behind  it.  But  as  you  go  nearer,  the  little  white  speck  ex- 
pands before  you,  it  takes  shape,  its  outlines  become  marked, 
and  by  the  time  you  have  come  close  up  to  it,  you  see  it  in 
its  full  dimensions.  Now  all  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  this  coloured  surface  on  which  your  sight  has  been 
concentrated — the  points  or  various  coloured  spots  which 
expand — appear  more  and  more  distinct,  take  definite  forms 
in  proportion  as  you  move  on,  hold,  as  I  have  said,  a  constant 
relation  with  the  whole  of  your  various  movements. 

Clearly,  motion  has  no  likeness  to  colour ;  it  is  as  different 
from  it  as  taste  is  from  sound.  Nevertheless  the  constant 
relation  which  the  colours,  and  especially  the  lights  and 
shades,  bear  to  the  movements,  causes  the  variation  of  these 
colours  to  be  a  sure  indication  and  sign  by  which  to  know 
and  measure  the  movements  themselves. 

918.  Thus  colours  become,  as  it  were,  a  language  where- 
with nature  speaks  to  us,  informing  us  of  distances  and  of 
sizes ;  and  this  natural  language  proceeds  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  artificial  language. 

In  artificial  language  words  are  used  to  express  ideas ; 
but  words,  being  but  material  sounds,  have  no  resemblance 
to  ideas,  which  are  thoughts  of  the  mind.  Still,  they  serve 
as  signs  of  ideas,  and  the  instant  we  hear  the  words  spoken, 
it  seems  to  us,  by  the  force  of  habit,  that  with  them  we  receive 
the  ideas  also ;  and  we  join  them  together  so  intimately  as 
to  form  of  them  as  it  were  the  object  of  one  and  the  same 
thought.  All  this  arises  from  that  constant  and  analogical 
relation  which  we  have  established  in  our  own  mind  between 
articulate  sounds  and  ideas,  most  dissimilar  though  these 
things  be  in  their  own  natures.  The  very  same  takes  place 
in  respect  to  colours,  by  means  of  lights  and  shades.  These 
act  as  so  many  words  which  tell  us  the  distances  of  bodies 
from  us  and  what  locomotion  has  been  made,  or  must  be 
made,  in  order  to  reach  them  ;  and  they  do  so  in  virtue  of 
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the  relation  which  experience  has  shown  us  to  exist  between 
these  things. 

We  shall  find  it  easier  to  understand  how  the  eye,  or  rather 
the  animal  sagacity,  is  able  to  gauge  distances,  by  having  re- 
course to  another  simile.  Let  the  various  colours  which  speckle, 
as  it  were,  the  retina  of  our  eye,  be  likened  to  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet.  The  letters  which  I  write  with  ink  on  a  sheet  of 
paper  have  no  resemblance,  much  less  community  of  substance, 
with  the  articulate  sound  which  I  form  in  the  air  by  speaking. 
Nevertheless  the  strokes  and  curves  and  points  I  put  down 
on  the  paper  have  power  to  recall  words  and  ideas  to  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  who  therefore  weeps  or  laughs,  as  the  case 
may  be,  just  as  if  events  of  a  most  heartrending,  or  else  most 
joyous  nature  were  being  related  to  him  or  actually  passing 
under  his  eyes.  Now  this  happens  simply  because  between 
those  ink-marks,  and  the  sounds  which  are  connected  with 
ideas,  there  is  a  constant  relation,  partly  arbitrary  and  partly 
analogical.  This  relation  enables  the  mind  to  pass  most 
rapidly  from  the  perception  of  the  ink-marks  to  the  thoughts 
which  I  by  writing  intended  to  communicate. 

So  with  colours  and  motion :  there  is  no  similarity  of 
nature  between  them  ;  but  there  is  a  relation  of  analogy. 
Hence  we  make  use  of  the  colours  as  so  many  signs  for 
knowing  and  measuring  our  movements ;  and  the  same  thing 
that  we  do  by  an  act  of  the  mind,  is  done  by  animals  by  the 
sagacity  of  instinct. 

919.  As  however  we  must  learn  to  speak  and  to  write,  so 
must  we  learn  to  discern  distances  and  movements  with  the 
eye.  The  first  is  learnt  under  the  tuition  of  society,  the  second 
under  the  tuition  of  nature.^ 

*  It  would  be  useful  if  one  could  (2)  by  the  intellectual  faculty,   which 

accurately  ascertain  the  time  it  takes  belongs  to  man  alone.     The  sensitive 

infants  to  learn  this  correspondence  of  facultylearnsthat  art  practically  through 

the  sizes  perceived  by  the  eye  with  those  the  associations  o{ sensations ^phantcums, 

perceived  by  the  touch,  and  with"  dis-  fee  lings  y  instincts  and  habits.     In  the 

tances.    Be  it  noted,  that  the  same  result  case  of  man,  all  this  is  accompanied  by 

can  be  obtained  in  two  ways— instinc-  judgments.    The  experiments  instituted 

tively  and  intellectually.     I  mean,  that  for  this  object  should,  therefore,  aim  at 

the  training  necessary  for  correctly  per-  distinguishing  in  infants  the  progress  of 

ceiving  the  correspondence  in  question,  these  two  faculties  respectively,  which 

is  acquired,  (i)  by  the  sensitive  faculty,  is,  however,  extremely  difficult  to  do. 

and  this  takes  place  in  animals  also ;  Cabanis  tells  us  that  he  had  known  an 
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When  we  have  learnt  the  art  of  reading  distances  at  a 
glance,  and  of  judging  of  the  quantity  of  motion  through  the 
signs  given  us  by  the  colours,  and  this  art  has  grown  into  a 
settled  habit ;  we  then  seem  to  see  distances,  and  to  measure 
the  motion  required  to  traverse  them,  immediately  with  the 
eye  itself,  although  in  truth  the  eye  never  sees  anything  more 
than  a  surface.  But  the  rapidity  with  which  the  varying 
colours  of  this  surface  are  conjoined  by  us  with  the  idea  of 
depth  is  so  great,  that  in  the  end  it  wholly  escapes  our  advert- 
ence. We  then  suppose  that  our  eye  sees  immediately  depth 
itself;  even  as  a  reader  fancies  that  he  perceives  the  articulate 
words  themselves,  and  a  listener  that  he  receives  with  his  ears 
the  images  and  ideas,  whereas  in  point  of  fact  he  receives 
nothing  but  the  words. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 
The  smelly  the  hearings  and  the  taste  compared  with  the  sight. 

920.  Odours,  flavours,  and  sounds  cannot  indicate  to  us  the 
presence  or  the  distance  of  bodies  so  precisely  and  so  uni- 
versally as  colours  do  ;  and  this  for  two  reasons  :  (i)  because 
these  three  species  of  sensations  do  not,  like  the  visual  sensa- 
tions, immediately  delineate  in  us  a  corporeal  surface  at  once 
distinct  and  continuous,  but  rather  give  us  corporeal  points 
wanting  in  distinction,  changeable,  perfectly  homogeneous  and 
uniform  ;  (2)  because  they  cannot,  like  the  sensations  of  the 
eye,  be  as  it  were  validated  by  the  touch ;  since  the  objects 
usually  perceived  by  this  sense  have  not  that  close  relation 
with  the  hearing,  the  palate,  or  the  olfactory  nerves,  which 
they  have  with  the  eye. 

921.  With  regard  to  the  hearing,  however,  there  is  a 
specialty  to  be  noticed.  The  hearing  gives  us  a  variety  of 
sensations,  which,  though  not  so  intimately  connected  with 
those  of  the  touch  as  the  visual  sensations,  arc  nevertheless 
governed  by  laws  constant  as  well  as  simple.     Hence  they 

idiotic  youth  who,   although   perfectly  Moral  de  VHomnu^  &c.  M^m.  ii. ).      If 

sound  in  his  organ  of  sight,  could  never  this  be  true,  that  youth  must  have  been 

be  brought  to  discern  distances  by  sight  deficient  ndt  only  in  his  intellect,  but 

alone    {^Rapports    du    Physique    ct  du  also  in  his  animal  instinct. 
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are  particularly  adapted  for  the  formation  of  languages.  As, 
then,  the  eye,  aided  by  the  touch,  becomes  a  limited  natural 
language  (for  the  things  we  see  speak  to  us  as  it  were  of  them- 
selves by  means  of  the  order  maintained  in  colours),  so  the 
hearing  affords  facilities  for  the  invention  of  an  universal 
language. 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 
CRITERION   OF  THE  SIZE  AND   FORM   OF  BODIES. 

ARTICLE   I. 

The  criterion  of  the  size  of  bodies  consists  in  the  size  perceived  by 

the  touch, 

922.  When  we  wish  to  know  if  a  thing  is  true  or  false,  we 
must  compare  it  with  that  idea  which  is  known  to  express  its 
genuine  essence. 

Now  this  idea  is  supplied  to  us  by  that  faculty  which  per- 
ceives immediately,  not  merely  a  sign  or  image  of  the  thing, 
but  the  thing  itself. 

We  have  seen  that  extension  is  essentially  the  mode  of  our 
fundamental  feeling.*  Therefore  our  fundamental  feeling  is  a 
faculty  which  perceives  immediately,  not  matter  only,  but 
extension  also.  Hence  by  this  feeling  we  are  unmistakably 
put  in  possession  of  genuine  extension,  and,  with  it,  of  the 
first  measure  of  all  that  comes  under  the  name  of  size. 

923.  But  we  have  also  seen  that  the  extension  of  the 
fundamental  feeling  commensurates  itself  with  the  several 
extensions  felt  and  perceived  by  the  touch  (841). 

Consequently,  the  touch  also  gives  us  the  true  and  genuine 
size  of  bodies.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  measure  we  advert  to  and 
regularly  make  use  of ;  nor  could  the  case  be  otherwise,  for 
the  extension  of  the  fundamental  feeling,  so  long  as  left  to 
its  pure  self  alone,  could  not  be  a  measure  of  anything. 

924.  The  eye,  on  the  contrary,  and  the  other  sensories  in 
so  far  as  they  differ  from  the  touch,  (i)  do  not  immediately 

*  The  philosopher  who  said  that  our      had  restricted  his  meaning  to  the  size  of 
body  is  the  measure  of  all  things,  would      spaces  and  of  bodies, 
have  expressed  an  excellent  truth,  if  he 
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perceive  the  sizes  of  things  at  a  distance,  and  (2)  do  not  per- 
ceive distances,  but  only  the  signs  of  them. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  in  order  to  avoid  our  being  led  into 
error,  the  sizes  of  things  as  presented  by  the  sight,  must  be 
continually  tested  and  rectified  by  a  reference  to  those  per- 
ceived by  the  touch,  in  accordance  with  the  beneficent  pro- 
vision made  for  us  by  nature. 


ARTICLE  II. 

Application  of  the  criterion  to  illusions  concerning  the  visible 

size  of  things, 

925.  Habituated,  then,  as  we  are  to  accompany  the  visual 
sensations  with  most  rapid  judgments,  by  which,  regarding 
these  sensations  as  signs,  we  instantaneously  infer  from  them 
the  sizes  of  bodies,  it  seems  to  us  that  we  perceive  those  sizes 
immediately  with  the  eye  itself. 

This  mistake  is  so  universally  prevalent  among  all  classes 
of  men,  that  it  may  not  improperly  be  called  an  error  of  the 


senstis  communis. 


1 


*  The  erroneous  notions  universally 
prevalent  are  all  perhaps  of  this  de- 
scription ;  they  depend  on  habitual 
judgments  into  which  men  slip  as  it  were 
involuntarily,  irresistibly.  Judgments 
become  habitual  when  experience  has 
shown  an  almost  constant  connexion 
between  two  facts.  The  generality  of 
men  do  not  notice  very  rare  exceptions 
to  the  ordinary  rule.  They  are  ex- 
ceedingly prone  to  extend  the  meaning 
o{  ordinarily  to  that  o{  always^  and  have 
not  sufficient  self-control  to  suspend 
their  judgment.  For  instance,  did  not 
all  classes  of  men  in  every  place  go  on 
for  ages  in  the  erroneous  persuasion 
that  the  sun  really  travelled  round  the 
earth?  Whence  the  error?  Not  certainly 
from  the  eye,  which  deposed  only  to  an 
apparefit  motion,  but  from  a  ^dgmerU 
which  they  added  to  the  sensation  of  the 
eye.  But  how  could  they  withhold  this 
judgment  when  an  almost  universal 
experience  told  them  that  the  two 
motions — the  apparent  and  the  real — 
go  hand  in  hand?  True,  this  law  of 
experience  had  its  anomalies.  One 
such  anomaly,  patent  to  all,  vras  the 


case  of  the  man  who,  rowing  in  a  boat, 
sees  the  banks  of  the  river  glide  swiftly 
past  him,  though  he  knows  for  certain 
they  do  not  move  at  all.  But  a 
particular  case  is  much  too  small  a 
matter  for  the  multitude,  for  whole 
nations,  for  all  mankind  to  weigh  it 
carefully  and  turn  it  to  account.  If  the 
suspension  of  judgment  is  difficult  for 
an  individual,  to  the  multitude  it  is  a 
trial  beyond  endurance.  The  multitude 
judges  according  to  its  bent,  and  no 
power  on  earth  is  able  to  restrain  it  in 
this.  Who  ever  taught  a  people  the  art 
ot  curbing  its  judgment?  At  what 
period,  or  in  what  part  of  the  world 
nave  the  masses  shown  themselves 
possessed  of  this  art,  which  requires  a 
prudence,  a  calmness,  a  thought  fulness, 
a  sobriety  of  mind  very  seldom  attained 
even  by  philosophers  of  the  highest 
order?  This  would  be  to  expect  too 
much  from  human  nature  such  as  we 
find  it.  When  things  have  come  to  such 
a  pass,  that  an  error  is  not  avoidable 
except  by  suspending  a  judgment  to 
which  the  multitude  has  been  fully  and 
long  habituated,  and  which  has  all  the 
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The  existence  of  this  error  gives  rise  to  certain  questions, 
which,  however,  are  found  to  be  wholly  superfluous  when  the 
error  itself  has  been  dissipated. 

One  such  question  is  the  following : — 

I  am  gazing  at  a  scene.  I  see  before  me,  the  boundless 
spaces  of  the  heavens,  a  vast  plain  teeming  with  fertility, 
mountains,  lakes,  rivers,  animals,  plants,  herbage — an  infinite 
variety  of  objects.  In  the  midst  of  all  I  descry  a  human  being 
like  myself — a  mere  speck  as  compared  with  the  rest  Now 
in  the  forehead  of  this  man  I  see  his  eyes,  minute  parts  of  a 
minute  object.  In  the  centre  of  the  eyes  I  notice  a  dark  little 
aperture  at  the  end  of  which  there  is  the  retina,  an  exceedingly 
fine  and  sensitive  kind  of  membrane,  into  which  the  light 
penetrates  with  its  marvellous  and  exciting  action. 

Now  it  is  precisely  here,  in  this  tiny  little  spot,  at  the  far 
extremity  of  the  eye,  that  this  person  sees  me,  and  all  other 
things,  even  as  I,  in  a  similarly  most  diminutive  space,  see  him 
and  all  this  vast  and  magnificent  scene. 

But  how  can  this  be }  How  is  it  that  the  objects  appear 
to  me  of  so  large  a  size,  while  the  ground  on  which  I  see  them 
depicted  is  so  exceedingly  small  ?  Is  there  not  some  deception 
here  i 

The  whole  difficulty  disappears  if  we  remember  what  has 
been  explained  before,  namely,  that  the  eye  does  not  perceive 
either  the  sizes  or  the  distances  of  things,  but  only  signs  of 
the  former,  and  that  from  these  signs  our  mind  infers  distances 
by  means  of  most  rapid  judgments,  even  as  the  sagacity  of 
instinctive  habit  causes  mere  animals  to  act  as  if  they  conceived 
distances  intellectually. 

api^earance  of  truth,  l)ccause  founded  its  falsehood.  At  first  he  is  fiercely 
on  a  law  of  common  cxi>cricnco  attended  contradicted,  is  crushed,  so  to  speak, 
with  extremely  rare  exceptions,  no  force,  under  the  immense  weijjht  of  an  adverse 
no  power  of  persuasion  will  be  of  avail ;  puMic  opinion.  But,  in  the  oppression 
the  erroneous  judj^nicnt  is  certain  to  of  the  man,  the  germ  of  that  tnith  to 
follow.  A  sage  may  foresee  it,  prtMlict  which  he  falls  a  martyr  does  not  perish, 
it,  but  impede  it  never.  It  would  be  It  outlives  him,  and  by  slow  degrees 
easier  to  stop  the  downward  dash  head-  makes  its  way  in  the  world,  until  it 
long  of  an  overwhelming  avalanche,  comes  to  master  the  multitude  itself, 
than  to  keep  in  check  the  judging  pro-  repentant  at  last  and  ashamed  of  its 
j^ensityofa  multitude  under  such circum-  foolish  presumption,  and  of  that  con- 
stances.  Only  after  the  lapse  of  many  ceiled  ignorance  which  is  now  seen  to 
years,  perhaps  of  centuries,  is  the  error  have  been  as  full  of  conceit  as  it  was 
corrected.  A  time  comes  when  some  cniel. 
extraordinary  man  arises  to  demonstrate 
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A  sign  need  not  be  of  the  same  nature  or  size  as  the  thing 
signified.  All  that  we  require  in  order  to  estimate  correctly 
the  size  of  the  thing,  is  to  be  cognisant  of  the  ratio  in  which 
that  of  the  sign  stands  to  it. 

In  the  case  of  the  eye  we  habitually  know  that  ratio, 
because  by  means  of  the  touch  we  perceive  the  true  sizes  of 
things,  and  form  the  habit  of  using  those  sizes  as  a  test  of 
comparison  for  such  as  appear  to  the  eye. 

926.  But  another  difficulty  presents  itself,  which  deserves 
every  attention.     As  I  have  repeatedly  observed,  the  eye  also 
is  an  organ  of  touch,  and  the  light  really  comes  in  contact 
with  it.     Why  then  should  not  the  law  of  touch  be  applied  to 
the  eye  as  well }     Now  what  is  the  law  of  the  sense  of  touch  i 
This :  when  we  feel  a  body  with  our  hand — the  part  of  our 
organism  best  adapted  for  the  purpose — it  is  with  the  hand 
itself,  laid  on  the  body,  that  we  measure  it,  as,  so  to  speak, 
with  a  rule  or  compass.     And  in  this  touch  and  application,  I 
have  distinguished  the  subjective  sensation  of  our  hand  from 
the  extrasubjective  perception  of  the  external   body,   and    I 
have  said  that  the  extension  of  the  former  is  the  measure  of 
the  extension  of  the  latter.      Let  us,  then,  apply  the  same 
law  to  the  eye.    The  luminous  globules  really  touch  it ;  there- 
fore it  will  have  ist  a  subjective  sensation  of  the  several  parts 
of  the  retina  affected  by  diverse  luminous  rays,  some  thicker 
than  others ;  2nd,  the  extrasubjective  perception  of  those  rays, 
i,e,  of  the  luminous  globules  by  which  it  is  struck.      Con- 
sequently, the  eye  will,  with  the  extension  of  its  subjective 
sensation,  measure  the  extension  of  those  agents,  that  is,  if 
not  of  the  fractional  portions  which  compose  each  ray,  at  least 
of  each  ray  taken  as  a  whole.     Continuing  therefore  to  speak 
of  the  sight  as  a  tactile  organ,  we  ought  (on  the  principle 
that  *  The  whole  is  greater  than  the  part  *)  to  perceive  in  its 
sensation  the  comparative  diminutiveness  of  each  of  the  tiny 
little  images  depicted  on  the  retina ;  and  we  ought  also  to  be 
cognisant  of  the  exact  ratio  in  which  each  of  them  stands  to 
the  size  of  the  retina  itself,  their  common  container.     It  is 
true,  that  on  our  subsequently  making  use  of  the  touch,  those 
minute  images  will  be  capable  of  serving  us  as  so  many  signs 
VOL.  II.  E  E 
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of  the  real  sizes  that  have  been  ascertained  by  means  of  this 
sense,  in  the  same  way  that  a  topographical  chart,  once  we 
know  the  proportional  scale  to  which  it  is  made,  serves  us  for 
judging  of  the  size  of  the  various  places  sketched  on  it.  But 
this  docs  not  in  any  way  exclude  the  knowledge  previously 
acquired — Le.  the  knowledge  we  had  obtained  of  the  real  size 
proper  to  each  of  the  tiny  little  images  impressed  on  the 
retina,  by  comparing  it  with  the  retina  itself  as  with  its 
standard  of  measurement,  even  as  is  done  with  everything 
else  which  falls  under  the  touch.  And  yet  experience  gives 
us  nothing  xyi  this. 

927.  Having  thus  stated  the  difficulty,  I  proceed  to  give 
its  explanation. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  correct  to  give  the  name  of 
images  to  the  coloured  spots  in  our  retina,  before  the  touch 
has  made  us  aware  that  these  spots  are  signs  of  the  external 
bodies.  Before  then,  they  are  spots  felt  by  us,  and  nothing 
more.  They  neither  indicate,  nor  represent  anything  outside 
of  themselves ;  consequently  they  can  in  no  sense  be  called 
either  images  or  signs.  But  when  the  touch  comes  to  be  used 
simultaneously  with  the  eye,  we  discover  that  constant  relation 
which  I  explained  above  (915),  and  which,  to  say  it  once 
more,  flows  from  the  fact  that  the  spots  in  the  retina  are 
always  observed  to  vary  exactly  according  as  our  touch  covers 
the  bodies  in  these  or  those  parts.  It  is  then,  and  then  only, 
that  the  spots  assume,  so  to  speak,  the  nature  of  signs,  and 
seem  to  us  true  images  of  the  bodies  placed  at  a  distance 
from  us.*  Such  is  the  change  produced  through  the  touch 
being  applied  in  combination  with  the  sight.  The  little  spots 
or  coloured  sensations,  then,  and  the  visual  images,  considered 
in  their  own  entity,  are  one  and  the  same  thing ;  but  under 
the  aspect  in  which  we  are  here  considering  them,  they  are 
two  ;  for,  the  self-same  sensation  considered  as  a  spot  felt 
in  the  retina,  presents  to  our  attention  one  term,  but  presents 
to  it  another  and  entirely  opposite  term  when  considered  as 
the  image  of  an  external  object.     In  the  first  case,  the  atten- 

>  I  say  seem  true  images,  l)ecause      to   the  external  things  except  in   the 
the  coloured  sensations  have  no  likeness      extrasubjective  part. 
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tion  stops  in  the  sensation  of  the  retina  alone  ;  in  the  second, 
it  goes  direct  to  the  object  represented,  and  rests  in  that 
alone.  Thus  for  example,  he  who  looks  at  the  portrait  of  a 
friend,  thinks  straightway  of  that  friend,  without  at  all  stopping 
to  examine  the  picture  in  its  own  proper  entity.  He  does  not 
dwell  on  the  consideration  of  the  canvas  or  the  texture  thereof, 
of  the  quality  of  the  colours  or  the  oil  in  which  they  were 
mixed,  of  how  the  painter  proceeded  in  executing  his  work, 
&c.  Neither  does  he  dream  of  submitting  to  analysis  the 
chemical  ingredients  of  which  that  canvas  and  the  whole 
painting  are  composed.  Let  us  then  try  to  understand  well 
how  the  fact  here  spoken  of  takes  place.  I  repeat  it,  the  little 
spot  felt  in  the  retina  becomes  an  image  only  in  consequence 
of  the  use  of  the  touch  ;  but  the  moment  it  has  become  an 
image,  our  thought  starts  from  this  new  point,  takes  a  new 
direction,  goes  outside  of,  and  to  a  distance  from  us,  to  fix 
itself  on  the  object  of  which  that  spot  is  an  image. 

Perfectly  to  comprehend  this  important  fact,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  master  that  most  vital  distinction  on  which  the 
whole  of  philosophical  knowledge  may  be  said  to  depend — I 
mean  the  distinction  between  sensation  and  advertence  to  sen- 
sation.^ 

928.  The  law  of  advertence  may  be  thus  stated  :  '  That  to 
which  we  advert  constitutes  the  term  of  our  intellectual  atten- 
tion.' A  thing  is  said  to  be  adverted  to  when  our  attention 
turns  to  it  in  such  a  manner  as  ultimately  to  terminate  and 
rest  in  it  alone.  All  the  intermediate  links  through  which 
the  mind  passes,  but  in  which  it  does  not  rest  as  in  its  term, 
are  fugitively  perceived  by  us,  but  not  adverted  to.  If  we 
desire  to  advert  to  any  of  those  links,  we  must  turn  back, 


*  This  advertence,  I  sometimes 
call  observation^  sometimes  attention^ 
sometimes  consideration,  and  at  other 
times,  notice.  All  these  terms  express 
an  act  of  the  mind  which  fixes  itself 
on  the  sensation,  and  by  so  doing 
forms  the  idea  of,  and  adverts  to  the 
sensation.  Galluppi  says  very  appo- 
sitely that  ideas  are  formed  by  nudita- 
Hm  An  •     But  I  should 


reflection,  this  operation  of  our  mind 
really  is,  by  which  he  would  have 
ideas  be  formed?  On  this,  Galluppi 
says  nothing.  I  maintain,  then,  that  it 
consists  in  the  application  of  an  univer- 
sal idea  to  the  sensations  (482-494) ; 
that  it  cannot  consist  in  anything  else  ; 
and  that  if  this  be  not  admitt^,  the 
meditcUion  of  which  he  speaks  has  no 
meaning,  the  act  of  reflection  is  inex^ 
plicable. 
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retrace  the  course  our  thouf^ht  has  rapidly  traversed,  and  con- 
vert the  link  itself  into  a  distinct  and  ultimate  term  of  atten- 
tion. Although,  then,  many  other  things  are  felt  by  our 
sense  and  perceived  by  our  mind,  that  alone  is  an  object  of 
advertence  on  which  our  thought  is  bent,  and  wherein  it  finally 
terminates. 

To  come  now  to  the  sensations  felt  in  the  retina  of  the 
eye ;  when  these  sensations  have  acquired  the  quality  and  con- 
dition of  images,  they  are  such  as  no  longer  to  admit  of  being 
by  themselves  alone  the  term  of  our  attention.  As  I  have 
before  observed,  it  is  the  nature  of  an  image  to  take  us  out- 
side of  itself — to  direct  our  thought  from  it  to  the  object  it 
represents  For,  when  I  say  an  imagey  I  necessarily  imply  a 
special  relation  of  one  thing  to  another  whereunto  that  rela- 
tion carries  our  thought.  From  the  moment,  therefore,  that 
the  sensation  felt  by  the  eye  has  assumed  for  us  the  nature  of 
an  image,  our  mind  is,  ipso  facto y  debarred  from  regarding  the 
sensation  as  sensation.  It  regards  it  as  image^  and  so  is 
carried  elsewhere,  namely,  to  the  external  thing  expressed  by 
the  image.  Thus  it  is  that  the  sensation  remains  unobserved, 
escapes  our  advertence. 

929.  Add  to  this  another  observation.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  *  we  advert  more  easily  to  distinct  than  to  confused  per- 
ceptions.' Now  what  causes  a  sense-perception  to  be  distinct 
or  confused  }  I  answer :  A  sense-perception  is  distinct  in  the 
proportion  in  which  the  bodies  perceived  in  it  are  (i)  fewer  in 
number,  (2)  of  sufficient  size  to  be  fully  embraced,  and  (3) 
more  constant  in  the  configuration  they  present  to  our  senses. 
Now  the  globules  of  light,  being  of  a  number,  a  minuteness 
and  a  quickness  of  mobility  beyond  all  calculation,  can  only 
cause  in  us  a  perception  extremely  confused,  though  at  the 
same  time  vivid  because  of  the  great  and  sudden  impetuosity 
with  which  they  strike  the  retina  in  such  overwhelming  multi- 
tudes. When,  therefore,  we  perceive  a  body  in  a  confused 
manner,  we  hardly  seem  to  perceive  it  at  all.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, when  gazing  only  at  aerial  spaces  illumined  by  an 
equable  light,  we  are  wont  to  say  that  we  see  nothing.  On 
the  contrary,  the  perception  of  the  touch  is  most  distinct  in 
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its  nature  ;  and  so  are  the  signs  which  correspond  to  it  in  the 
eye,  these  signs  being  (their  marvellous  minuteness  notwith- 
standing), not  only  vivid,  but  likewise  perfectly  distinct  the 
one  from  the  other,  as  well  as  perfectly  precise  in  their 
several  outlines.  Hence  it  is  that  in  the  visual  sensation  we 
give  little  if  any  advertence  *  to  the  immediate  perception  of 
the  particles  of  light  themselves,  and  to  their  varieties,  but 
are,  instead,  wholly  taken  up  with  the  bodies  as  presented  to 
us  by  the  touch,  whereof  that  sensation  is  an  image  and  a 
sign ;  and  this  attention  is  no  vain  speculation,  as  would  be 
the  observing  of  the  spots  in  the  retina,  but  is  extremely 
useful,  and  required  by  the  continual  wants  of  our  life. 

* 
ARTICLE    III. 

Application  of  the  criterion  to  the  visual  illusions  concerning  the  distances 

of  things, 

930.  The  objects  delineated  in  our  retina  by  the  light, 
when  not  equidistant  from  us,  do  not  maintain  their  propor- 
tional dimensions ;  but  those  that  are  further  away  project 
relatively  smaller  images  than  those  that  are  nearer. 

This  arises  from  the  law  which  regulates  the  convergence 
of  the  luminous  rays.  The  greater  the  distance  from  which 
these  rays  take  their  departure,  the  more  acute  must  be  the 
angle  into  which  they  are  prolonged,  so  as  to  reach  the  eye 
where  they  excite  the  sensation.  As  a  result,  the  tracing 
they  produce  in  the  retina  is  smaller  than  it  ought  to  be. 
This  kind  of  deception,  however,  is  not  to  be  attributed  to 
the  visual  sensation  itself,  which  in  truth  tells  us  nothing 
about  the  object,  but  solely  to  the  judgment  whereby,  taking 
that  sensation  as  a  sign,  we  infer  from  it  the  size  of  the  ex- 
ternal body. 

931.  But  this  error  also  can  very  soon  be  corrected  ;  be- 
cause the  images  coming  to  us  from  various  distances  follow 

'  I  say  '  litUe  if  any  adyertence,'  a  difference  also  in  the  pupil  ?    But,  as 

because  in  point  of  feet  we  haye  some  I  have  said,  we  do  not  particularly  care 

consciousness  of  the  sensations  felt  in  to  attend  to  what  takes  place  within 

the  eye.     Does  not  eyery  one  of  us  feel  our  eyes,  when  there  are  so  many  de- 

the  light  striking  into  his  eyes?    And  lightful  objects  to  attract  us  outside  of 

if  we  close  our  eyes,  do  we  not  perceive  them. 
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another  kind  of  proportion,  which  serves  us  as  a  sure  index 
and  measure  of  the  distances  themselves. 

The  proportion  I  allude  to  consists  in  this,  that  the  image 
in  our  eye  grows  larger  according  as  the  distance  at  which 
the  bodies  are  placed  diminishes,  and  vice  versA ;  so  that  the 
apparent  sizes  and  their  distances  are  seen  constantly  to  pro- 
ceed in  a  contrary  ratio.  The  constancy  of  this  ratio  is  the 
foundation  of  the  art  of  perspective. 

By  spontaneous  motion  combined  with  the  use  of  the 
touch  we  ascertain  the  true  distances,  and  by  habitual  obser- 
vation we  come  to  know  the  relation  between  the  apparent 
size  of  the  bodies,  and  their  distance  thus  ascertained.  Hence 
we  very  soon  acquire  the  art  of  passing  with  the  utmost 
rapidity  from  the  first  to  the  second,  and  of  estimating  at  a 
glance,  at  least  approximately,  from  the  apparent  size,  the 
distance  of  the  bodies  from  us. 

Imagine  yourself  standing  before  a  long  avenue  of  ilexes, 
poplars,  or  other  trees.  As  you  look  down,  you  see  the  ap- 
parent heights  of  the  trees  on  both  sides  gradually  diminishing. 
Now  it  is  precisely  by  means  of  this  diminution  that  you 
become  aware  of  the  greater  distance  of  the  trees  following 
in  order  those  next  to  you,  down  to  the  end  of  the  line. 

When  you  have  contracted  the  habit  of  judging  of  the 
height  of  the  trees  in  this  way,  you  no  longer  miscalculate ; 
for,  in  observing  that  gradual  diminution,  you  understand  at 
once,  that  it  is  nothing  but  the  effect  of  distance,  and  you  thus 
correct  the  apparent  inequality  in  the  heights  by  reducing 
with  your  thought  all  those  trees  to  the  same  nearness  to  you 
as  the  foremost  ones,  and  thus  seeing  them  all  as  of  much  the 
same  height — that  is,  supposing  that  the  trees  are  all  of  the 
same  kind. 

ARTICLE   IV. 

Application  of  the  criterion  to  the  illusions  concerning  f/ke  position 

of  thifigs, 

932.  The  light  delineates  bodies  in  our  eye  upside  down. 
How  is  it,  then,  that  we  see  them  the  right  way  up } 

This  happens  because  the  inverted  position  in  which  the 
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images  of  bodies  are  depicted  in  the  eye  ne\"cr  is  and  tiev^^ 
can  be  in  contradiction  either  with  the  different  flirts  of  tt^ 
images  themselves,  or  with  the  perceptions  of  the  touchy  Vut 
only  with  the  fundamental  feeling  by  which  we  feel  the  ^^y^^ 
and  with  the  modification  of  that  same  feeling  by  which  ^tl^o 
we  feel  the  eye  subjectively. 

933.  I  say  in  the  first  place,  that  the  fact  of  our  ej-^ 
receiving  the  image  of  a  body  upside  down,  is  not  in  contra- 
diction with  the  diflferent  parts  of  the  image  itself,  and  thiit  it 
is  therefore  impossible  that  we,  by  means  of  the  image  alotne; 
should  be  made  to  notice  the  reversed  position. 

In  fact,  whence  is  it,  that  if  a  body — a  small  statue  fojr 

instance — is  reversed,  we  forthwith  notice  the  new  positioi) 

assumed  by  it  ?     Only  from  its  relation  to  the  bodies  around 

it,  the  position  of  which  has  not  been  reversed.     But  let  us 

suppose  the  opposite  case,  namely,  that  all  the  surrounding 

bodies,  and  we  with  them,  had  also  been  turned  upside  down, 

without  any  disarrangement  or  change  being  caused  in  the 

relative  position  of  the  several  parts.     We  should  not  then, 

and  could  not,  advert  to  the  new  position  taken  by  that  statue 

and   by  ourselves  with  it;   for  the  whole  scene  has  been 

reversed  together,  and  there  is  no  other  body  left  around  us 

to  serve  as  a  sign  or  test  whereby  to  perceive  the  change.    As 

I  have  already  observed,  motion  is  not  perceivable  by  the 

senses  except  through  its  relation  to  the  bodies  that  are  moved 

and  of  which  we  have  perception.     The  fact  of  the  daily 

rotation  of  the  earth  proves  this  clearly ;   for  that  rotation 

causes  all  things,  and  ourselves  with  them,  to  be  turned  upside 

down  once  every  twenty-four  hours,  and  yet  we  cannot  by 

means  of  our  senses  notice  this  inversion,  because  the  relative 

positions  remain  unchanged ;  so  that,  in  order  to  find  it  out, 

we  must  make  use  of  arguments  supplied,  not  by  the  senses, 

but  by  the  intelligence  only.     It  is  just  the  same  with  our 

eye.     No  matter  in  what  position  the  images  may  be  found 

there — whether  upside  down  or  transversely,  &c. — we  could 

never  be  informed  of  that  position  by  the  eye  itself,  because 

those  images  are  all  inverted  alike,  and  retain   their  true 

relative  proportions ;  and  we  ourselves,  in  so  far  as  perceived 
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by  the  eye,  are  also  placed  inversely  like  every  other  object. 
In  our  eye,  therefore,  the  whole  world  is  placed  upside  down  ; 
but  as  there  is  neither  change  nor  contradiction  between  the 
different  little  images,  so  we  cannot  notice  the  inversion  of 
particular  bodies,  even  as,  for  the  same  reason,  we  cannot 
perceive  the  circular  motion  caused  in  them  on  our  planet  by 
its  daily  revolution  on  its  axis. 

934.  But  not  only  is  the  eye  unable  to  see  the  objects 
otherwise  than  in  their  true  and  natural  positions ;  but  even 
the  sense  of  touch  cannot  give  us  any  indication  of  the  in- 
verted posture  they  have  in  our  retina ;  because,  as  I  have 
said,  the  position  of  the  visual  images,  whatever  it  may  be, 
can  never  be  found  in  contradiction  with  the  position  of  the 
bodies  as  felt  by  the  touch. 

In  fact,  as  the  eye  sees  the  relative  position  of  bodies,  so 
the  touch  feels  that  same  position,  and  not  any  other.  For 
instance,  that  which  is  over  my  head  (here  is  the  relation 
which  fixes  the  position  of  things),  is  found  to  be  over  my 
head  by  the  touch  no  less  than  by  the  sight  So  with  that  \ 
which  lies  under  my  feet  It  is  perfectly  immaterial  that  I 
stand  upright  in  one  absolute  direction  or  in  another,  at  this 
point  of  the  globe  or  ninety  degrees  away,  in  which  latter 
case  my  position  relatively  to  the  present  one  would  be 
horizontal :  the  *  over,*  the  *  under,'  and  the  sides  would  be 
precisely  where  they  now  are,  as  well  for  the  eye  as  for  the 
hand.  Whatever,  then,  be  the  direction  of  the  tiny  images 
traced  on  our  retina,  the  positions  indicated  respectively  by 
the  sight  and  by  the  touch  are  always  in  complete  harmony. 

935.  On  the  other  hand,  as  regards  the  fundamental 
feeling  and  the  adventitious  sensations,  by  both  of  which  we 
feel  the  same  retina,  there  is  really  a  contradiction  between 
the  images  aforesaid  and  the  posture  of  the  bodies  as  presented 
to  us  by  the  touch.  To  understand  how  this  is,  we  will  suppose 
that  the  image  is  felt  adhering  to  the  retina  in  such  a  way 
that  we  perceive  it  is  as  conjoined  with  the  sensation  of  the 
retina  itself  whereon  it  is  laid  ;  just  as  is  the  case  with  the 
tactile  sensation,  which  has  always  a  duplex  nature,  because 
in  it  we  feel  two  conterminous  surfaces  in  one — the  surface  of 
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the  hand  afTected  by  the  touch,  and  the  surface  of  the  external 
body  covered  by  the  hand.  In  this  supposition,  we  should 
feel  the  image  as  upside  down,  (V.  placed  inversely  to  the 
position  of  our  eye.  Hence,  if  the  image  of  another  person's 
eye  were  reflected  into  our  eye,  the  brows  of  that  miniature 
eye  would,  relatively  to  those  of  ours,  be  '  under,'  while  those 
of  ours  would  be  '  over.'  In  the  one  sensation,  therefore,  the 
position  of  the  extrasubjecHve  part  would  be  directly  contrary 
to  that  of  the  subjective  which  corresponds  to  it.  But  if  so, 
why  is  it  that  we  never  notice  this  contrariety  in  our  visual 
sensations  ? 

Q36.  This  diiEculty  will  disappear  if  the  reader  only  bears 
in  mind  what  I  said  about  the  sense  of  sight  in  the  preceding 
article. 

I  there  observed,  that  when  the  eye  is  considered  as  a 
tactile  sense,  that  is,  as  a  sense  which  immediately  perceives 
colours,  we  cannot  with  propriety  of  language  say  that  it 
perceives  an  image,  since,  viewed  under  this  aspect,  it  per- 
ceives coloured  little  spots  and  not  anything  further.  Now  so 
long  as  the  colours  perceived  by  the  eye  are  considered  in 
themselves  alone,  and  not  in  so  far  as  they  are  signs,  it  is  of 
no  consequence  to  us  what  position  they  have  on  our  retina, 
for  they  mean  nothing ;  and  the  task  of  comparing  them, 
through  reflection  on  ourselves,  with  the  position  of  our  eye, 
must  be  extremely  diiHcult  if  not  altogether  impossible. 

Later  on,  when  the  spots  have  assumed  for  us  the  nature 
of  images,  our  attention,  as  I  also  observed,  is  no  longer 
detained  in  them.  From  that  time  forth,  what  we  seek  by 
the  use  of  our  eyes  is,  not  to  know  what  takes  place  in  the 
eyes  themselves,  but  to  know  the  bodies  outside  of  us.  Hence 
in  the  same  proportion  as  we  get  accustomed  to  direct  our 
attention  to  external  objects  on  occasion  of  the  visual  sensa- 
tions, we  become  incapable  of  fixing  it  on  the  small  organ 
in  which  they  are  and  on  the  modification  it  undergoes. 

937.  In  the  second  place,  strong  as  is  the  sensation  of  light 
is  so  far  as  extrasubjective,  the  extreme  minuteness  of  the 
extension  it  fills  in  so  far  as  subjective,  renders  it  very  difficult 
for  us  correctly  to  measure  that  extension.    And  as  to  the 
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position  it  has  relatively  to  our  own  eye,  advertence  to  it  is 
an  impossibility.  In  truth,  in  order  to  know  and  to  advert  to 
the  fact,  that  the  tiny  little  image  has,  relatively  to  our  eye, 
a  certain  position  rather  than  another,  we  must,  (i)  observe 
the  position  of  the  coloured  spot ;  (2)  observe  and  advert  to 
the  position  of  the  eye;  (3)  compare  these  positions  together; 
(4)  observe  which  part  of  the  coloured  spot  represents  one 
extremity  and  which  part  the  other  extremity  of  the  external 
object ;  (5)  observe  and  advert  that  the  part  of  the  spot 
representing  the  upper  extremity,  corresponds  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  eye  and  vice  versA,  Now  all  these  operations  are 
extremely  difficult,  nay,  in  all  probability  impossible.  Not  to 
be  endless  in  this  matter,  I  will  content  myself  with  pointing 
out  the  difficulty  of  the  third  of  the  steps  just  named,  that  is 
to  say,  the  comparing  of  the  position  of  the  coloured  spot 
with  that  of  our  eye.  How  do  I  feel  the  position  of  my  eye  ? 
By  the  fundamental  feeling  only.  And  how  do  I  feel  the 
position  of  the  coloured  spot?  By  the  acquired  sensation. 
Now  we  have  seen  how  difficult  it  is  to  advert  to  the  funda- 
mental feeling.  How  much  more  difficult,  then,  must  it  be  to 
advert,  in  it,  to  the  relative  position  of  the  parts  felt,  and  to 
advert  to  it  with  such  clearness,  distinctness,*  steadiness  and 
fulness  of  grasp  as  is  necessary  for  enabling  us  to  compare 
with  it  the  position  of  the  acquired  sensation,  namely,  of  the 
coloured  spot  of  which  I  am  speaking  ? 

938.  These  considerations  prevent  my  being  able  to  agree 
with  those  Ideologists  who  affirm  that  we  in  the  first  instance 
see  external  things  upside  down,  and  that  what  sets  them 
right  is  the  subsequent  use  of  our  touch.  On  the  contrary,  I 
hold  that  we  always  see  them  the  right  way  up,  and  cannot 
see  them  any  otherwise.  I  hold,  moreover,  that  it  would  be 
utterly  impossible,  even  with  the  keenest  observation  on  our- 
selves, to  notice  by  means  of  the  sight  alone  this  singular 
fact,  that  *  When  we  take  the  figure  of  the  visual  sensations  as 
a  sign  of  the  external  bodies,  the  part  in  the  sensation  which, 

*  I   also  believe  that    it   is    quite  adventitious  sensations.     Nay,  can  the 

impossible  for  us  distinctly  to  advert  in  fundamental  feeling  be  said  to  have  any 

the  fundamental  feeling  to  the  relative  parts  clearly  distinguishable  ? 
position  of  its  parts  without  the  aid  of 
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relatively  to  the  position  of  our  eye,  is  lowest,  indicates  the 
uppermost  part  of  the  external  object ;  and,  conversely,  the 
part  in  the  sensation  which,  relatively  to  the  eye,  is  highest, 
indicates  the  lowest  part  of  the  external  object  seen  by  us.' 


ARTICLE  V. 

The  criterion  of  the  figure  of  bodies  consists  in  their  figure  as  perceived  by 

the  touch, 

939.  The  touch  combined  with  spontaneous  motion  im- 
mediately perceives  extension  (837-875). 

Hence  it  is  by  this  sense  that  the  limits  of  extension — I 
mean  size  and  figure— are  perceived.* 

Therefore  the  shape  of  the  things  which  is  perceived  by 
the  touch  joined  with  motion  is  the  criterion  whereby  shapes 
presented  to  us  by  the  sight  must  be  tested. 


*  The  erroneous  notion  that  the  eye 
sees  objects  in  an  inverted  position,  and 
that  the  touch  rectifies  that  position, 
was  started  in  modem  times  by  Gondii- 
lac  and  Buffbn ;  and  it  is  singular  to 
find  how  succeeding  writers  copy  and  re- 
peat it  blindly  after  them.   Houy  ( Traiti 
iUmentaire  de  Physique ^  vol.  ii.),  Fo- 
d^r^  {Physiologic  posUivCy  vol.  iii. ),  not 
to  mention  Alagarotti  and  all  the  more 
recent  Italian  authors,  have  known  no 
better  than  to  repeat  the  same  assertion. 
We  must,   however,   except  Melchior 
Gioja,  who,  in  the  midst  of  innumerable 
errors,  makes  this  good  observation  : — 
'  It  seems  absolutely  false  that  the  sen- 
sations of  touch  have  the  power  of  cor- 
recting the  impressions  of  sight.      In 
fact,  the  sense  of  touch  assures  us  that 
a  stake  fixed  in  the  bottom  of  a  clear 
pool,  and  protruding  above  the  surface, 
IS  straight,  and  yet  our  eye  sees  it  bent 
at  an  angle,  and  continues  so  to  see  it 
even  after  we  have  touched  it  again  and 
again.      So  also,  the  touch  assures  us 
that  our  own  countenance,  as  reflected 
in   a  mirror,  has  no  existence  in  the 
empty  space  behind  it ;    nevertheless 
the  eye  persists  in  telling  us  that  it  is 
there.       Again,    an    artist    who    has 
painted  a  globe  on  his  canvas,  knows 
for  certain  that  this  globe  is  drawn  on 
a  perfectly  level  surface,  and  yet,  in 
spite  of  that,  his  eye  deposes  that  one 


half  or  more  of  the  globe  stands  out 
from  the  canvas,  projecting  towards  the 
spectator.* 

*  Supposing  the  explanation  pro- 
duced by  the  above  physiologists  were 
true,  namely,  that  the  sense  of  touch 
rectifies  the  impressions  of  sight,  ob- 
jects ought  to  appear  to  us  inverted 
until  the  touch  has  undeceived  us  ;  but 
this  is  not  the  case,  as  may  be  proved 
by  the  fact  that  those  who  have  been 
bom  with  cataract,  on  its  removal  see 
the  objects  not  upside  down  but  the 
right  way  up.* 

'Lastly,  objects  ought  to  appear 
upside  down  to  those  animals  which  are 
almost  entirely  wanting  in  the  sense  of 
touch  ;  yet  they  act  in  such  a  way  as  to 
justify  the  opinion  that  they  see  things 
the  right  way  up  even  as  we  do '  {Eser- 
cizio  hgico  sugli  errori  dldeologia  e  ZoO' 
logic f  p.  98,  &c.). 

*  Space  is  not  subject  to  change  of 
figure  for  the  same  reason  for  which  it 
is  not  subject  to  change  of  size.  Two 
different  figures-  are  simply  two  portions 
of  space  independent  of  each  other. 
One  space,  therefore,  can  never  be 
transformed  into  another.  Likewise,  it 
would  not  be  correct  to  say  that  one 
figure  in  space  is  changed  into  another. 
If  a  figure  is  replaced  by  another,  the 
second  is  not  a  transformation  of  the 
first,  but  a  new  figure  altogether. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 
Errors  which  the  sight  occasions  concerning  the  figure  and  size  of  bodies, 

940.  The  light  serves  to  make  us  perceive  bodies  at  a 
distance  from  us,  because  these  bodies  refract  and  reflect  it 
in  such  a  manner  that  its  modifications  maintain  a  constant 
proportion  with  the  size,  form,  distance  and  other  qualities 
and  conditions  of  the  bodies  themselves. 

But  this  is  on  the  supposition  that  the  rays  of  light  in 
their  passage  from  the  bodies  to  our  eye  are  not  turned  aside 
from  their  straight  course  or  altered,  as  is  the  case  when  they 
encounter  some  fresh  medium  on  the  way,  or  are  differently 
grouped  together  through  accidental  causes.  Whenever  this 
happens,  the  impression  made  by  the  luminous  rays  on  our 
retina  is  no  longer  in  accordance  with  that  fixed  ratio  and 
proportion  by  which  we  have  learnt,  as  by  sure  indications  or 
marks,  to  form  our  judgment  respecting  bodies  ;  and  there- 
fore if  we  take  that  impression  for  our  guide  we  shall  be  led 
into  error.  Hence  such  optical  illusions  as  that  of  the  oar 
which  seems  bent  in  the  water,  or  of  the  mirage,  or  of  those 
apparently  huge  masses  of  rock  which  are  sometimes  seen  in 
polar  regions,  where  the  air  through  condensation  acts  as  a 
lens,  and  which,  on  a  close  approach,  are  found  to  be  nothing 
but  small  bits  of  stone  ;  and  other  similar  illusions  which  the 
sense  of  touch  discovers  and  corrects. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

ON  THE  EXTRASUBJECTIVE  PERCEPTION  OF  BODIES  BY 
MEANS  OF  THE  FIVE  SENSES  CONSIDERED  IN  RELA- 
TION  TO   ONE  ANOTHER. 

ARTICLE   I. 

Different  sensations  are  united  and  cause  us  to  perceive  one  and  the 
same  body  by  all  referring  together  to  one  and  the  same  space, 

941.  The  sensations  of  smell  and  of  taste  have  a  very  con- 
fused extrasubjective  perception  (920),  and  are  not  therefore 
adapted  to  serve  as  representative  signs  of  distant  bodies. 
For  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the  distinct  perception  of  these 
bodies  arises  from  the  distinctness  with  which  we  perceive 
their  size  and  figure,  the  odoriferous  and  saporiferous  particles 
in  striking  their  appropriate  organs  do  not,  on  the  other, 
maintain  any  law  of  proportion  with  the  size  and  figure  of  the 
external  things.  Nevertheless  they  are  of  some  service  in 
this  direction.  Through  our  regularly  finding,  for  instance, 
that  in  the  presence  of  a  certain  flower  a  certain  scent  is  per- 
ceived which  ceases  on  its  removal,  that  scent  becomes  asso- 
ciated in  our  mind  with  the  odoriferous  object  known  to  us 
by  means  of  the  touch  and  the  sight,  and  serves  us  therefore 
as  an  indication  of  the  same.  But  although  smell  and  taste 
are  not  naturally  representative  signs  of  the  bodies  perceived 
by  the  touch,  they  can  artificially  be  converted  into  signs  of 
anything  as  well  as  of  any  thought. 

942.  The  same  may  be  said  of  sounds  ;  only  that  sounds 
can  be  made  still  more  serviceable  by  art,  which  skilfully  dis- 
poses them  into  harmonious  combinations,  and  draws  from 
them  the  various  languages  spoken  by  the  human  family  (921). 

943.  The  visual  sensations,  on  the  contrary,  as  we  have 
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seen,  are  already  harmonically  ordered  and  disposed  by  nature 
itself;  and  as  a  consequence  they  become  representative 
signs,  not  indeed  of  all  thoughts  and  things,  because,  for  this, 
training  and  art  are  necessary,  but  of  the  external  bodies 
perceived  by  the  touch. 

This  arises  from  the  relation  which  the  sizes  and  figures 
of  the  various  visual  sensations  have  with  tactile  bodies  and 
with  their  distances.  The  sizes  and  figures  of  these  bodies 
being  perfectly  represented  by  the  proportional  sizes  and  by 
the  figures  of  the  said  sensations,  it  comes  to  pass  that,  through 
long  habit,  the  latter  sizes  and  figures  are  no  longer  regarded 
merely  as  signs  of  the  former,  but  are  identified  with  and  taken 
for  them.  In  this  way,  the  visual  sizes  and  figures  occupy  for 
us  the  same  space  as  the  things  outside  of  and  at  a  distance 
from  us.  But  the  visual  sizes  and  figures  are  depicted  in 
various  colours.  Therefore  these  colours  also  are  transferred 
outside  our  eye  and  applied  to  the  external  bodies  and  be- 
lieved to  belong  to  them  ;  in  other  words,  the  bodies  are 
regarded  by  us  as  variously  coloured. 

944.  Thenceforth  we  are  not  content  with  calling  the 
coloured  spots  on  our  retina  signs  of  external  things,  or  repre- 
sentative signs,  but  find  it  quite  natural  to  call  them  images  ; 
as  if  the  light  when  placing  the  colours  in  our  eye,  looked  first 
at  the  bodies  to  do  with  them  as  an  artist  who,  when  painting 
the  likeness  of  a  person,  seems  to  take  from  him  the  various 
tints  and  shades,  and  all  the  manifold  details  that  go  to  make 
up  the  picture,  whereas  in  truth  they  are  all  productions  of 
his  own. 

ARTICLE  II. 

Of  all  sense-perceptions,  the  visual  is  that  which  most  arrests  our 

attention, 

945.  When  we  have  contracted  the  habit  of  judging  of 
distant  bodies  from  the  tints  of  the  colours,  and  contracted  it 
to  such  a  degree  that  the  bodies  and  the  colours  are  located 
by  us  in  the  same  space,  so  that  we  take  them  for  one  and  the 
same  thing  (941-943),  then   our  visual  perception  becomes 
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beautiful  and  pleasing,  rapid,  useful,  easy,  distinct,  sharp  ^ 
and  precise,  and  therefore  much  more  attractive  to  us  than 
the  immediate  perception  which  we  have  of  bodies  by  means 
of  the  fundamental  feeling,  or  of  touch  and  motion.  We 
are  then  so  taken  up  with  the  visual  perception,  that  we 
no  longer  give  any  thought  to  the  other  ways  of  perceiving 
bodies,  but  act  as  if  everything  was  known  to  us  through  the 
sight  alone.  What  we  do  not  see,  we  seem  not  to  know  at 
all,  and  even  the  perception  of  touch  appears  to  us  blind 
and  dull. 

946.  Nor  is  this  an  error  confined  to  the  vulgar  ;  philo- 
sophers also — who  do  not  in  an  instant  wholly  dismiss  their 
previously  contracted  vulgar  habits  of  thought — allow  them- 
selves to  be  so  carried  away  by  the  clearness  and  attractiveness 
of  the  sight,  that  they  reduce  all  they  have  to  say  about  the 
perception  and  knowledge  of  bodies,  to  it  alone. 

This  observation  is  not  mine,  but  Dugald  Stewart's,  and 
he  makes  it  in  the  following  passage : — 

'  In  considering  the  phenomena  of  perception,  it  is  natural 
to  suppose,  that  the  attention  of  philosophers  would  be 
directed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  sense  of  seeing.  The 
variety  of  information  and  of  enjoyment  we  receive  by  it ;  the 
rapidity  with  which  this  information  and  enjoyment  are  con- 
veyed to  us,  and  above  all,  the  intercourse  it  enables  us  to 
maintain  with  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  universe,  cannot 
fail  to  give  it,  even  in  the  apprehension  of  the  most  careless 
observer,  a  pre-eminence  over  all  our  other  perceptive  faculties. 
Hence  it  is,  that  the  various  theories,  which  have  been  formed 
to  explain  the  operations  of  our  senses,  have  a  more  immediate 
reference  to  that  of  seeing ;  and  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
metaphysical  language,  concerning  perception  in  general, 
appears  evidently,  from  its  etymology,  to  have  been  suggested 
by  the  phenomena  of  vision.  Even  when  applied  to  this 
sense,  indeed,  it  can  at  most  amuse  the  fancy,  without  con- 
veying any  precise  knowledge ;  but  when  applied  to  the  other 

'  Sometimes  the  sight  gives  us  a  the  touch  a  sensation  so  slight  as  to  be 

sensation  more  apt  to  ht  adverted  to,  indistinguishable  from  that  of  our  own 

or    discerned    than    the  sensation    of  fingers,  but  the  eye  discovers  its  pre- 

touch.    Thus  a  fine  rose-leaf  yields  to  scnce  at  once. 
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senses,  it  is  altogether  absurd  and  unintelligible '  {Elements  of 
the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind^  ch.  i.  sect  i). 

947.  By  applying  therefore  to  our  perceptions  of  external 
bodies  generally  the  phraseology  proper  to  the  sense  of  sight, 
we  lose  ourselves  in  mere  fnetaphor : '  hence  innumerable 
errors,  and  a  multitude  of  questions  as  useless  as  they  are 
insoluble,  all  of  which  vanish  once  we  rectify  our  expressions, 
even  as  superstitious  notions  are  dissipated  by  the  light  of 
sound  religious  teaching.^ 


*  Metaphysical  expressions  borrowed 
from  the  sense  of  sight  and  applied 
to  the  other  senses  are  in  such  uni- 
versal use,  and  it  is  so  difficult  to 
keep  clear  of  this  common  defect  of 
philosophical  language,  that  I  would 
not  dare  to  affirm  I  myself  may  not 
sometimes  have  stumbled  into  it  in  this 
very  work.  Here  I  will  only  call  the 
reader's  attention  to  a  word  used  by 
Galluppi,  who  was  certainly  not  un- 
aware of  the  danger  and  impropriety  of 
expressions  of  this  kind.  He  gives  the 
name  of  intuition  to  the  perception  of 
bodies  made  by  all  the  senses  indiscri- 
minately {Critica  delta  conoscenzUy  vol. 
ii.  §  71).  Now  the  use  of  the  word 
intuition  for  explaining  the  immediate 
perception  of  bodies  by  all  our  senses 
alike,  seems  all  the  less  appropriate,  in 
as  much  as  the  eye  perceives  bodies, 
not  immediately,  but  only  through  the 
medium  of  the  luminous  rays. 

'  This  impropriety  of  language  is 
abused  chiefly  by  the  Idealists.  They 
draw  one  of  their  arguments  precisely 
from  the  fact  of  the  size  of  bodies 
changing  according  to  distances,  as  may 
be  seen  m  Hume. 

By  way  of  showing  how  old  is  the 
delusion  of  attributing  to  all  the  senses 
generally  what  belongs  to  the  sight 
only,  it  may  be  useful  to  note  it  in 
Aristotle.  He  first  tells  us  that  size 
and  motion  are  common  sensible  quali- 
tieSf  and  then  says  that,  with  regard  to 
these,  our  sensitive  faculty  deceives  us 
much  more  than  with  regard  to  the 
other  sensible  qualities  proper  to  each 
particular  sense.  And  why  ?  Because 
sizes  and  motions  change  with  the 
change  of  distances.  Here,  therefore, 
the  senses  generally  are  credited  with 
what  belongs  to  the  eye  alone,  which 
Aristotle  calls  the  principal  sense  (L. 


iii.  de  Anima),  To  speak  truly,  he 
ought  to  have  said  that  a  much  more 
frequent  error  b  that  of  attributing 
colours  to  bodies,  whereas  colours  are 
only  sensations  in  the  optic  nerve.  But 
Aristotle  seems  not  to  have  been  aware 
of  this,  and  to  have  himself  imbibed 
the  common  error.  I  will  take  this 
occasion  to  make  another  remark  upon 
the  defects  which,  as  I  think,  are  to  be 
found  in  Aristotle's  analysis  of  our  sen- 
sations. He  does  not  appear  to  have 
always  adverted  to  those  habitu  j  I  judg- 
ments which  are  continually  mixed  up 
with  the  sensations,  but  to  have,  as  is 
commonly  done,  confounded  them  with 
the  sensations  themselves.  Take  for 
instance  the  passage  where  he  says  : 
*  A  sense  very  seldom  errs  in  respect  of 
the  objects  proper  to  it.'  This  phrase, 
1/ery  seldom,  is  commonly  interpreted  to 
mean  (and  the  context  as  well  as  the 
manner  of  speaking  of  the  Philosopher 
leaves  no  doubt  on  the  matter),  that  a 
sense  is  fallacious  in  respect  of  the 
objects  proper  to  it  when  its  powers  are 
impaired,  which  happens  very  rarely  in 
comparison  with  the  length  of  time  in 
which  it  is  in  a  sound  state.  But  here 
it  must  be  observed,  that  the  deception 
which  takes  place  when  a  sense  is  not 
in  its  normal  condition,  does  not  lie  in 
the  sense  itself,  but  in  a  judgment 
which  we  add  thereto  ;  so  that  not  even 
in  this  case  does  the  sense  deceive  us  in 
respect  of  its  proper  objects.  It  is  only 
an  occasion  of  error  to  our  judgment, 
whence  all  errors  proceed.  The  doc- 
trine of  S.  Augustine  on  this  point  is 
much  preferable  to  that  of  Aristotle. 
He  says :  *  Si  omnes  corporis  sensus  ita 
nuntiant  ut  afficiuntur,  auid  ab  eis 
amplius  exigere  debeamus  ignoro  '  {De 
Ver.  xxxiii.).  *  If  all  the  corporeal 
senses  depose  according  as  they  are 
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ARTICLE   III. 

Do  we  in  our  sensations  receive  only  the  species  of  corporeal  things ^  or 

do  we  perceive  the  things  themselves  ? 

948.  Aristotle  and  the  Schoolmen  said,  that  in  sensation 
we  do  not  perceive  the  things  themselves,  but  only  their 
similitudes,  which  being  impressed  upon  our  organs,  are  con- 
veyed by  them  to  the  mind. 

This  view  respecting  the  similitudes  or  sensible  species 
seems  to  me  to  have  originated  in  the  error  I  have  just  in- 
dicated, namely,  in  applying  to  the  senses  generally  what 
belongs  to  the  sight  only. 

If  those  philosophers  had  taken  pains  to  analyse  the 
operations  of  each  sense,  they  would  not  have  extended  what 
is  proper  to  the  noblest  and  most  attractive  among  them,  to 
all  the  others,  but  would  have  spoken  of  each  in  terms  appro- 
priate to  itself. 

The  analysis  I  have  made  above  of  those  operations  has 
shown,  that,  of  all  the  five  senses,^  the  touch  is  the  only  one 
which  perceives  bodies  immediately. 

But  we  have  seen  also  that  the  four  senses,  of  sight, 
hearing,  smell  and  taste  perform  two  very  different  functions. 
The  first  function  proceeds  from  them  in  so  far  as  they  also 
are  organs  of  touch,  and  it  consists  in  giving  us  an  immediate 
perception  of  the  corpuscles  which  come  in  contact  with  them ; 
although  owing  to  the  incalculable  minuteness  and  multitude 
of  the  corpuscles  themselves,  the  perception,  however  vivid, 
is  confused.  The  second  is  of  quite  another  character,  and  it 
arises  from  this,  that  the  sensations  which  these  special  organs 
give  us  in  their  tactile  capacity  are  made  use  of  by  us  as 
j/^^Tw- for  knowing  the  external  bodies  placed  at  a  distance 
from  us.  And  this  second  function  the  sense  of  sight,  owing 
to  its  peculiar  nature,  performs  for  us  much  more  efficiently 
than  the  three  other  senses. 

aflfected,  I  do  not  know  what  more  we  the  fundamental  feeling,  and  this  per- 

can  require  of  them  *  {De  Vera  Relig.  ception,  besides  being  immediate,  causes 

xxxiii. ) .  us  to  perceive  the  corporeal  nature  more 

^  I  say  the  five  senses,  because  our  intimately  than  any  other  perception,  as 

first  perception  of  a  body  is  made  with  I  have  already  explained. 
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Accordingly,  the  visual  sensations  may  very  properly  be 
denominated  species^  or  visual  species y  in  order  not  to  confound 
them  with  ideas ;  for  the  meaning  of  the  Latin  term  species^ 
corresponds  with  that  of  the  English  words  view,  look,  aspect 
(Italian  vista^  sguardo,  aspetto), 

949.  Nevertheless  these  visual  species  are  not,  as  I  have 
said,  full  similitudes  of  the  bodies,  for  they  do  not  present  to 
us  the  body  itself  (a  solid),^  but  one  of  its  elements  only  (a 
surface).  Moreover,  as  regards  colours,  they  are,  as  I  have 
also  observed,  a  cause  of  deception  to  us  by  leading  us  into 
the  erroneous  belief  that  the  surfaces  of  bodies  are  coloured 
— a  belief  which  finds  its  expression  in  the  word  images^ 
commonly  applied  to  the  said  visual  species. 

950.  But  if  the  pure  surface  is  not  a  full  similitude  of  the 
bodies  themselves,  it  is  nevertheless,  as  I  have  also  said,  more 
than  a  mere  arbitrary  sign,  there  being  in  it  a  vestige  and 
even  a  true,  though  partial  resemblance  of  the  external  bodies : 
(i)  in  the  perception  of  a  corporeal  force  (first  element  of  a 
body) ;  (2)  in  the  proportional  extension  (second  element  of  a 
body) ;  (3)  in  the  figure,  resembling  the  surface  of  the  ex- 
ternal body  ;  (4)  in  some  other  tactile  qualities,  such  as  hard- 
ness,  roughness,  smoothness,  softness,  &c.,  which  are  all  effects 
of  the  force  variously  distributed  in  extension. 

Besides  all  this,  there  is  between  the  species  resembling  the 
external  body  and  the  body  itself,  a  very  close  connection 
established  by  nature,  and  arising  from  the  unceasing  radia- 
tion of  the  luminous  rays  from  the  body,  as  I  have  before 
explained. 


'  The  visual  perception  of  bodies 
is  always  completed  by  us  through 
habitual  judgments y  or  associations  of 
ideas.  When  I  look  at  a  portrait  what 
do  I  really  see  ?  A  mere  surface.  But 
does  this  surface  remind  me  only  of  the 
superficial  limits  of  the  person  repre- 
sented ?  No ;  in  that  painting  I  seem 
to  see  the  person  himself  living  and 
entire.  That  likeness  brings  up  to  me 
at  once  the  complete  idea  of  the  person, 
so  that  I  fancy  myself  as  being  in  his 
company,  and  speaking  to  him.  Now 
whatever  is  *  solid,'  so  to  speak,  in  that 


person — his  body,  his  soul,  his  learning, 
his  manners  and  his  virtues — is  all  re- 
membered by  me  with  a  single  act,  is 
all  added  by  me,  quite  unconsciously, 
the  instant  I  fix  my  eyes  on  those  linea- 
ments with  which  I  have  always  been 
accustomed  to  associate  so  many  ideas. 
And  these  associations  accompany  the 
use,  not  of  the  eye  only,  but  also  ol 
the  touch  ;  ^or  a  single  touch  very  often 
causes  me  to  think  the  whole  solid 
object  complete  in  all  the  qualities  I 
know  it  to  possess. 
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ARTICLE   IV. 
Error  of  Reid  in  excluding  all  sensible  species  in  our  perception  of  bodies, 

95 1.  Aristotle  was  therefore  mistaken  in  extending  to 
all  the  senses  *  the  sensible  species^  which  belong  to  the  sight 
alone. 

Reid  would  not  admit  any  sensible  species  at  all,  and  so  fell 
into  the  opposite  error. 

Aristotle  attributed  to  all  the  senses  what  he  should  have 
limited  to  the  sight,  namely  the  power  of  informing  us  con- 
cerning bodies  by  means  of  species  \  Reid  attributed  to  all  the 
senses  what  he  should  have  limited  to  the  touch,  namely,  the 
power  of  perceiving  bodies  immediately,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  either  species  or  similitudes. 

ARTICLE  V. 
Reid^s  distinction  between  sensation  and  perception, 

952.  Reid,  then,  allowed  no  kind  of  sensible  species  in  the 
perception  of  bodies. 

On  the  contrary,  in  describing  how  we  come,  by  the  aid 
of  the  senses,  to  know  the  existence  of  bodies,  he  put  down 
sensation  and  perception  as  two  things  totally  distinct.     Now 


*  The  impropriety  of  the  phrase 
sensible  species  as  applied  to  other  than 
visual  sensations,  appears  to  me  in- 
excusable. But  putting  this  impropriety 
aside,  there  may  be  a  true  sense  in  both 
the  following  propositions,  which  seem 
to  be  diametrically  opposed:  *The 
touch  perceives  bodies  immediately,' 
and  *  the  touch  perceives  bodies  through 
similitudes.*  In  fact,  the  first  proposi- 
tion is  true  in  this  sense,  that  the  bodies 
act  immediately  on  our  organs  ;  and  the 
perception  of  this  their  immediate  action 
on  us,  supplies  us  with  that  essence 
whereby  we  know  them  (for  we  only 
know  them  by  their  action).  There- 
fore, the  essence  called  body  is  perceived 
by  us  immediately.  The  second  pro- 
position is  also  true  in  this  sense,  that 
the  action  produced  in  us  by  external 
bodies  is  a  modification  of  our  own 
body ;  and  this  modification  gives  us  a 


sensation  terminating  in  an  extension. 
Now  in  this  extended  sensation,  we 
perceive  the  external  body  as  in  its 
similitude.  The  twofold  manner  of 
speaking  applicable  to  the  tactile  per- 
ception has  its  reason  in  the  duplex  na- 
ture (subjective-extrasubjective)  which 
we  have  found  to  belong  to  sensation. 
This  duplex  nature  does  not,  however, 
exclude  that  constant  and  necessary 
conjunction  of  the  two  elements,  whereof 
the  sensation  is  the  result.  But  though 
each  of  the  two  above  propositions  is 
true  in  its  way,  the  second  could  not  be 
applied  to  the  perception  we  have  of 
our  Ixxiy  by  means  of  the  fundamental 
feeling.  As  thus  perceived,  our  body 
is  not  known  to  us  through  any  simili- 
tude whatever;  but  it  may  become  a 
similitude  of  external  bodies  in  the 
manner  I  have  explained. 
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although  I  have  already  more  than  once  touched  upon  this 
distinction  of  Reid,  I  may  nevertheless  examine  it  better  in 
this  place.  Here,  then,  is  the  passage  where  he  describes 
sensation  in  so  far  as  distinguished  from  perception  : — *  When 
I  smell  a  rose,  there  is  in  this  operation  both  sensation  and 
perception.  The  agreeable  odour  I  feel,  considered  by  itself, 
without  relation  to  any  external  object,  is  merely  a  sensation. 
It  affects  the  mind  in  a  certain  way ;  and  this  affection  of  the 
mind  may  be  conceived  without  a  thought  of  the  rose,  or  any 
other  object.  This  sensation  can  be  nothing  else  than  it  is 
felt  to  be.  Its  very  essence  consists  in  being  felt ;  and  when 
it  is  not  felt,  it  is  not.  .  .  .  It  is  for  this  reason,  that  we  before 
observed  that,  in  sensation,  there  is  no  object  distinct  from 
that  act  of  the  mind  by  which  it  is  felt'  {Essays  on  the  Powers 
of  the  Human  Mind,  Essay  II.  ch.  xvi.). 

On  the  other  hand,  he  seems  to  speak  elsewhere  (Essay  I. 
ch.  ii.)  as  if  his  division  of  sensation  from  the  perception  of 
external  objects  were  only  a  mental  abstraction. 

This  might  lead  us  to  believe,  that  the  division  did  not 
exist  in  reality,  since  by  abstraction  we  in  some  sort  divide 
mentally  even  those  things  which  it  would  be  a  contradiction 
to  think  as  really  divided.* 

'  It  seems  to  me  that  Reid  is  not  wrong  in  dividing  sensation  from  judg- 
perfectly  consistent  here,  or  at  least  ment,  and  attributing  them  to  two  fa- 
does  not  explain  his  meaning  with  suffi-  culties  {Essays  on  the  Powers  of  the 
cient  clearness.  On  the  one  hand,  he  Human  Mind,  Essay  VI.  ch.  ii.). 
says  that  perception  is  in  its  nature  en-  What  particularly  deserves  notice  is, 
tirelydifferentfromj^«ja/w«;  the  former  that  Reid  finds  philosophers  in  contra- 
being  the  product  of  a  natural  judg-  diction  with  themselves,  without  at  the 
ment  by  which  we  affirm  the  existence  same  time  being  able  to  say  why  they 
of   external   bodies ;   the   latter  being  are  so. 

strictly  confined  within  the  soul  which  Philosophers,   he    observes,   define 

feels  itself  modified.      This  naturally  the  sense  as  a  faculty  which,  without 

leads  to  the  inference  that  p>erception  any  judgment,  gives  us  ideas ;  and  then 

and  sensation  are  acts  of  two  different  they  define  judgment  as  the  act  of  a 

faculties.    He  seems  to  affirm  the  same  faculty  which  compares  the  ideas  given 

thing  still   more    pointedly  where  he  us  by  the  sense.     As  a  consequence  of 

ascribes    perception    to    a    mysterious  this  (he  proceeds  to  remark)  philoso- 

faculty  belonging    exclusively   to    the  phers,  in  order  to  derive  ideas  from  tlie 

mind,    and   therefore   totally  different  sense,  are  obliged  to  define  sensation 

from  the  faculty  of  sensation.     But  then  in  the  same  way  as  they  define  judg- 

on  the  other  hand  he  tells  us,  that  there  ment ;  and  in  proof  of  his  assertion  he 

is   no  sefisation  without   a  judgment  \  quotes  a  passage  from   Locke  {Essay^ 

that  in  the  common  manner  of  speak-  &c.,  Book  IV.  c.  ii.),  where  this  author 

ing,  to  which   he   makes   appeal,  the  calls  the  eyes  judges   of  colour,   thus 

term  sense  always  exprerses  a  capacity  clearly  crediting   the    sense   with   the 

to  judge;   and   that   philosophers  did  faculty  of  judging. 
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But  it  is  not  so.  For  Reid  attributes  perception  to  a  faculty 
different  from  that  which  gives  us  sensations — a  mysterious 
faculty  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  sensitivity.  This  faculty 
is  a  certain  quasi-inspiration  of  nature,  as  he  expresses  it 
when  describing  the  perception  affirmative  of  the  existence 
of  the  external  object  of  which  we  have  sensation.  It  seems 
therefore  indubitable  that  his  distinction  between  sensation 
and  perception  is  a  real  one. 


The  observation  is  perfectly  just; 
but  although  Reid  noticed  the  incon- 
sistency of  these  philosophers,  he  could 
not,  as  I  have  said,  point  out  its  cause. 

The  reason  of  this  inability  was 
because  those  philosophers  had  not 
drawn  a  clear  distinction  between  the 
nature  of  sensation  and  that  of  intellec' 
Han  or  idea ;  that  is,  they  had  not  ob- 
served that,  whilst  no  idea  can  be 
formed  except  through  a  judgment,  no 
judgment  is  needed  for  receiving  a  sen- 
sation. 

They  saw  therefore,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  sensation  differs  from  judgment; 
but  on  the  other,  imagining  that  a  sen- 
sation  is  more  or  less  the  same  thing  as 
an  idea^  and  yet  being  also  aware  Qiat 
judgments  are  indispensable  for  the 
formation  of  ideas,  they,  contrary  to 
the  distinction  previously  laid  down  by 
themselves,  took  to  the  expedient  of 
describing  sensation  as  though  it  were 
a  judgment. 

Reid  thinks  this  contradiction  can 
be  removed  by  at  once  defining  sensa- 
tion as  being  itself  a  judgment. 

In  support  of  his  opinion  he  appeals 
to  common  sense,  i,e,  to  the  general 
belief  of  mankind,  which  he  considers 
must  be  inferred  from  the  language  in 
common  use,  since  it  is  by  the  ordinarily 
spoken  language  that  the  common  beliefs 
of  men  are  known.  Finding  therefore 
that  the  words  sense^  sentiment j  taken 
from  the  Latin  sentire^  sententia^  sensus^ 
are  used  for  expressing  judgment  or 
opiniony  he  concludes  that  men  gene- 
rally look  upon  sense  and  judgment  as 
one  and  the  same  thing. 

But  this  explanation  only  shows, 
that  for  a  man  to  say  to  himself :  '  I 
purpose  to  follow  common  sense/  is  no 


absolute  security  against  error.  For 
the  general  sense  of  mankind,  like  a 
volume  written  by  a  most  wise  and 
learned  hand,  requires  to  be  read  with 
great  circumspection  and  discernment. 

Indeed,  if^  it  be  true  that  men  gene- 
rally confound  sense  with  judgment, 
as  Reid  maintains,  I  should  say  that 
this  ought  to  be  termed  a  common  error, 
rather  than  a  common  truth.  The  argu- 
ments I  have  adduced  in  proof  of  the 
distinction  between  the  sensitive  faculty 
and  the  intellectual  seem  to  me  not  to 
leave  even  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  on  this 
matter  (See  Vol.  I.  passim^  but  espe- 
cially No.  218,  &c.).  But  the  expression, 
*The  sense  judges,*  to  be  excusable, 
must  be  regarded  only  as  a  compendious 
way  of  saying  that  '  Sensations  are  fol- 
lowed by  judgments.'  Nevertheless,  in 
my  opinion,  this  expression  is  often 
understood  too  grossly  by  the  vulgar, 
who  have  never  analysed  the  operations 
of  their  own  spirit,  nor  distinguished 
between  those  of  sense  and  judgment, 
which  are  most  nearly  akin  to  one 
another,  and  always  conjoined.  Hence 
if  they  come  to  reflect  on  them,  they  do 
not  see  their  difference,  and  fall  into  the 
error  of  taking  them  for  one  and  the 
same.  As  regards  those  other  manners 
of  speaking  by  which  we  say :  *  So  and 
so  is  of  this  sentiment ; '  '  I  am  of  this 
sentiment,'  &c.,  to  express  operations 
proper  to  the  understanding,  I  do  not 
see  any  incongruity  in  them ;  for  there 
is  in  us  an  intellectual  sense  which  is 
the  principle  and  source  of  all  our  in- 
tellectual operations  (553) :  *  Est  enira 
sensus  et  mentis,' S.  Augustine  says  {^Re- 
tract, I.  i);  but  this  sense  must  not, 
by  any  means,  be  confounded  with  the 
corporeal  senses. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 
Galluppi  makes  an  improvement  in  the  philosophy  of  Reid, 

953.  In  the  distinction  made  by  Reid,  Galluppi  noticed  a 
defect.  It  was  this :  assuming  with  Reid,  that  "wt perceive  bodies 
by  a  faculty  different  from  that  by  which  we  receive  sensations^ 
and  that  no  link  whatever  can  be  shown  to  exist  between 
these  two  faculties,  scepticism  in  regard  of  our  cognitions  about 
bodies  would  be  inevitable.  For  if,  when  affected  by  sensa- 
tions, we  are  necessitated  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  bodies 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  nature  impels  us  to  it,  ours  is  a 
blind  persuasion,  an  isolated  and  arbitrary  assent,  a  mere  fact 
with  nothing  to  justify  it  in  the  eyes  of  rational  beings. 

Galluppi  therefore  rejected  Reid's  real  distinction  between 
sensation  ditid  perceptiony  ^nd  considered  it  a  mere  abstraction.* 

According  to  him,  the  perception  of  bodies  is  included  in 
sensation,  and  thus  our  spirit  finds  itself  placed  in  immediate 
relation  with  the  external  bodies,  djy  the  nature  of  the  case 
indeed,  but  not,  as  in  Reid's  theory,  without  being  able  to  show 
reason  for  it. 

In  Galluppi's  system  the  objective  and  subjective  (I  use  his 
own  words)  are  two  co-relatives  which  in  the  sensation  form 
one  and  the  same  thing.  He  says :  *  The  object  of  perception 
is  a  condition  without  which  the  perception  could  not  exist 
The  objects  of  our  primitive  perceptions  are  the  concretes 
{i  concreti),  i.e.  the  subjects  modified.  Every  sensation  is  of 
its  nature  the  perception  of  an  external  subject.  The  relation 
of  the  sensation  to  the  external  object  is  not  merely  the  rela- 
tion of  causality,  but  also  the  relation  of  the  perception  to  its 
object,  a  relation  which  is  essential  to  perception.  Moreover, 
it  is  not  the  relation  of  a  representation  to  the  thing  repre- 

•  \xi\i\%  Sai^gio  filosofico  sulla  critica  our  consciousness  isolates  and  distin- 
della  Conoscenza  (vol.  ii.  ch.  vi.  §  114)  guishes  from  the  subjective.  And  as  tc 
Galluppi  says :  *  In  sensation,  conscious-  the  modifications  of  external  realities, 
ness  distinguishes  our  internal  modifi-  they  are  not  isolated  in  our  conscious- 
cation  from  the  subject  felt  as  a  thing  ness  from  the  sensation ;  hence  the 
outside  of  us.  A  multitude  of  subjects  phenomena  {apparenze),* 
so  felt  is,  therefore,  the  objective  which 
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sented.     I  hold,  therefore,  that  sensation  is  the  intuition  ^  of 
the  object^ 

ARTICLE  VII. 

What  does  the  author's  analysis  of  sensation ,  as  above  explained,  add  to 

the  theory  of  Galluppi  ? 

954.  Reid,  then,  held  that  our  spirit  communicates  im- 
mediately with  external  bodies,^  but  pronounced  this  com- 
munication inexplicable. 

Galluppi,  by  making  a  better  analysis  of  sensation,  found 
that  the  perception  of  bodies  was  contained  in  sensation  itself. 
He  thus  did  away  with  the  difficulty  which  Reid  had  con- 
sidered insuperable,  namely,  as  to  how  from  sensation  we  pass 
to  perception. 

The  analysis  I  have  attempted  to  make  of  sensation  gives 
this  result,  that  whilst  Reid  had  divided  the  perception  of 
bodies  from  sensation  by  too  wide  a  gap,  Galluppi  fell  into 
the  opposite  extreme. 

955.  It  is  quite  true  that  between  sensation  and  the  per- 
ception of  an  external  body  there  is  a  close  connection  ;  but 
this  connection  arises,  not  from  the  nature  of  sensation  or  of 
sensitivity  in  general,  but  from  the  special  nature  of  acquired 
sensations. 

In  fact,  I  have  shown  that,  prior  to  all  acquired  sensations, 
there  is  in  us  the  fundamental  feeling  of  our  own  body.*  The 
soul  being  united  with  a  body  by  a  wonderful  bond  and,  so 
to  speak,  interpenetration  called  life,  the  vital  feeling  pervades 

'  On  the  word  intuition  as  applied  But  to  reply  to  this  question.  I  should 

to  sensation  see  note  to  No.  947.  have  to  enter  upon  the  analysis  of  the 

*  Saggio  filosofico  sulla  critica  delta  Ego  itself^an  argument  of  a  higher 
Conoscenza  (vol.  ii.  §  71).  order  than  I  wish  to  treat  in  this  work. 

'  A  serious  defect  in  Reid  is  that  he  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  even  if  the  ana- 
does  not  see  in  what  this  immediate  lysis  I  speak  of  were  to  show  that  a 
communication  consists.  I  have  placed  passivity,  and  therefore  a  perception,  is 
it  in  sensation  \  he,  on  the  contrary,  included  in  the  Ego^  this  perception 
speaks  of  intellective  acts  which  im-  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  per- 
mediately  lay  hold  of  external  bodies.  ception  of  external  bodies,  which  is  now 
From  this  error  Galluppi  himself  is  not  the  subject  in  discussion.  My  present 
wholly  exempt ;  and  this  betrays  the  aim  is,  not  to  demonstrate  in  general 
sensism  with  which  his  system  is  in-  that  '  Sensation  or  feeling  can  exist  in 
fected.  us  unaccompanied  by  any  perception,' 

*  It  might  be  asked,  '  Whether  the  but  to  demonstrate  that  <  We  can  have  a 
Ego  pure  and  simple  contains  in  it  a  sensation  or  feeling  unaccompanied  by 
passivity,'  and  therefore  a  peicepticm.  the  perception  of  eztennU  bodies/ 
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the  whole  extension  of  the  sensitive  body,  which  I  therefore 
term  its  matter. 

Hence,  whilst  no  external  sensation  can  exist  without  the 
first  feeling,  of  which  it  is  only  a  modification,  it  would  not  be 
true  to  say,  that  the  human  subject  (Ego)  and  its  animal  feel- 
ing cannot  exist  without  some  external  sensation. 

956.  As  regards  the  external  sensation,  therefore,  the 
reader  will  remember  how  and  with  what  limitations  I  have 
found  it  to  be  connected  with  the  perception  of  bodies. 

The  touch,  I  have  said,  communicates  immediately  with 
external  bodies. 

The  four  senses,  of  sight,  hearing,  smell  and  taste,  com- 
municate immediately  with  the  stimuli  respectively  proper  to 
them  in  so  far  as  they  are  organs  of  touch,  that  is,  in  so  far 
as  they  come  into  actual  contact  with  the  various  corpuscles. 

The  sense  of  sight  (as  also,  with  a  certain  proportion,  the 
other  three  senses  in  the  manner  I  have  explained),  although 
not  communicating  immediately  with  bodies  at  a  distance 
from  us,  cause  us  to  know  them  through  signs  or  sensible 
species, 

957.  It  cannot,  however,  be  said  that  the  senses,  even  in  so 
far  as  they  are  tactile,  and  therefore  in  so  far  as  they  place  us 
in  immediate  communication  with  bodies,  perceive  the  bodies 
themselves  fully.  They  only  perceive  some  corporeal  ele- 
ments, and,  amongst  them,  a  force  acting  on  us,  and  a  super- 
ficial extension.  To  complete  the  perception  of  bodies,  solidity 
must  be  added,  that  is,  space  in  all  its  three  dimensions,  or 
certainly  the  possibility  or  expectation  of  other  tangible  sur- 
faces revealing  themselves  to  us  according  to  a  certain  law. 

Now  these  new  surfaces  within  that  given  space  are  dis- 
covered and  perceived  by  means  of  the  touch  united  with 
motion,  and  thus  there  arises  within  us  an  expectation  of  further 
similar  discoveries,  according  to  the  same  law.  In  this  way 
is  the  sensitive  perception  of  external  bodies  completed. 

958.  Seeing,  therefore,  that  the  sensation  of  touch  has  not, 
by  itself  alone,  a  full  and  complete  perception  of  bodies,  but 
perceives  only  some  corporeal  elements,  I  have  said,  that  until 
that  perception  has   been  completed   by  an   association  of 
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sundry  tactile  sensations,  it  would  be  more  correct  to  call  it 
not  perception  of  bodies ^hut  corporeal  perception) 

959.  In  this  sense,  it  would  not  be  inappropriate  to  say- 
that  we  perceive  bodies  by  means  of  certain  tracings  or  im- 
pressions which  they  leave  in  us,  and  which  are  an  incipient 
perception  of  them. 

960.  Moreover,  although  this  corporeal  perception  comes  to 
us  immediately  from  the  external  bodies,  yet  it  is  in  us,  that 
is,  in  the  sensation  with  which  we  feel  affected  by  their  action. 
Now  this  our  'feeling  affected  by  their  action'  is  di passivity 
on  our  part,  and  a  passivity  which  extends  to  the  whole  of  the 
surface  embraced  by  the  sensation  itself.  To  be  conscious 
therefore,  as  we  naturally  are,  of  this  passivity,  is  to  be 
conscious,  (i)  that  something  external  is  acting  on  us,  and 
(2)  that  this  something  is  extended  (a  body).  It  is  true,  that 
so  long  as  this  external  thing,  this  body,  is  considered  as 
acting  on  us,  its  extension  and  that  of  our  sensation  are 
identical,  and  therefore  there  is  an  immediate  communication 
between  it  and  ourselves.  But  when  we  (even  by  a  mere 
abstraction)  consider  it  in  its  own  self,  apart  from  the  con- 
nection it  has  with  us  through  its  action,  we  find  that,  in 
ultimate  analysis,  its  real  extension  is  known  to  us  only  by 
the  extension  of  our  sensation.  Considered  as  so  divided, 
our  sensation  becomes  a  similitude  of  that  body,  Le,  because 
it  has  an  equal  extension  with  it.  In  this  sense  it  can  be  said 
that  external  bodies  are  known  to  us  through  the  similitudes 
they  leave  in  our  senses,  or  in  our  phantasy.  And  this 
proposition  is  thus  reconciled  with  the  other  which  affirms 
that  through  ouf  senses  we  communicate  immediately  with 
the  external  world :  but  it  is  a  dangerous  proposition  to  use 
unless  we  accompany  it  with  some  sort  of  comment. 

'  The  fundamental  feeling  of  our  body,  namely,  our  own.  No  external 
own  body  is  the  only  means  by  which  sensation,  taken  by  itself  alone,  gives 
we  feel  m  a  complete  manner  a  solid      us  so  much. 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

ON    THE    SENSITIVE  AND    INTELLECTUAL   PERCEPTIONS   OF 
BODIES  CONSIDERED   IN    RELATION   TO   EACH   OTHER. 

ARTICLE   I. 
Distinction  of  the  two  perceptions,  sensitive  and  intellective. 

961.  Amongst  modern 'philosophers  I  do  not  know  of  a 
single  one  who  has  not,  at  least  sometimes,  confounded  the 
sensitive  perception  of  bodies  with  the  intellectual. 

This  induces  me  to  believe  that  the  seizing  upon  the  right 
distinction  between  these  two  perceptions  is  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty,  and  that  it  will  therefore  be  useful  to  throw  as  much 
light  upon  it  as  possible.  To  this  object  I  mean  to  devote 
the  present  chapter,  referring  also,  as  I  go  on,  to  the  vain 
controversies  which  have  been  occasioned  by  the  confusion 
aforesaid,  and  which  vanish  the  moment  that  confusion  is 
removed. 

962.  First  of  all,  we  must  consider  attentively,  that  the 
sense  has  always  a  singular  for  its  term.  If  this  principle  be 
well  kept  in  mind,  it  will  enable  us  to  ascertain  exactly  what 
belongs  to  the  sensitive  and  what  to  the  intellective  perception. 
For  it  necessarily  leads  to  the  following  consequence :  '  What- 
ever in  the  perception  of  bodies  is  found  to  be  in  any  way 
characterised  by  universality,  must  be  attributed  to  the  under- 
standing, and  not  to  the  sense.*  * 

Now  what  is  the  intellectual  perception  of  a  body  ?  It  is 
that  act  by  which  we  judge  that  a  certain  object  possessed  of 
the  nature  of  body  really  exists.     It  is  evident  that  we  cannot 

'  This  truth  was  known  and  affirmed  singulare  dum  sentitur '  (Sup,  Porphir, 

by  all   antiquity.      Thirteen   centuries  Procetn,  in  Pradic.) ;  and  this  was  only 

ago,  Boetius  expressed  it  very  pointedly  repeating  what  Aristotle  had  said  nine 

thus :  *  Universale  est  dum  intelligitur,  centuries  before. 
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make  this  judgment  if  we  have  not  in  our  mind  the  notion  of 
existence,  which  is  universal. 

963.  Let  us,  then,  restrict  our  attention  to  the  purely 
sensitive  perception,  and  see  what  there  really  is  in  it. 

By  the  fundamental  feeling  we  feel  our  own  body  as  part 
of  ourselves.  This  perception  is  complete,  but  at  the  same 
time  difficult  to  be  observed  and  analysed.  Let  us  turn,  then, 
to  the  touch,  which  is  the  second  way  in  which  we  have 
sensitive  perception  of  bodies. 

The  tactile  sensation,  as  such,  is  subjective ;  but  it  is  also 
corporeal  perception,  ist  in  so  far  as  it  is  the  term  of  the  action 
exercised  on  us  by  something  external  to  us,  and  2nd  in  so 
far  as  it  presents  to  us  this  term  characterised  by  superficial 
extension. 

The  repeated  and  varied  sensations  of  the  touch,  which 
are  very  soon  assisted  by  those  of  the  sight,  become  asso- 
ciated, and  create  in  our  sensitivity  the  expectation  of  finding, 
by  means  of  motion  joined  with  the  use  of  force,  new  surfaces 
beneath  the  one  already  perceived.  The  instinctive  expectation 
of  cases  similar  in  kind  is  a  law  to  which  the  sense  also  is 
subject,  as  experience  shows.  By  doing  certain  acts  a  great 
many  times,  the  sense  acquires  a  habit,  an  inclination,  a 
species  of  instinct  to  repeat  those  acts  in  the  expectation  of 
similar  results.  This  instinctive  expectation  of  fresh  corporeal 
surfaces,  after  the  first  has  been  removed,  perfects  the  sensitive 
perception. 

964.  We  will  now  see  what  our  understanding  does  in 
order  to  form  its  own  perception  of  bodies. 

So  soon  as  the  corporeal  elements  hitherto  described  have 
been  sensitively  perceived,  the  understanding  completes  the 
perception  in  the  following  manner. 

Every  sensation  we  experience  has  two  relations :  one  on 
the  side  of  ourselves  who  are  affected  by  it,  and  in  this  sense 
it  is  passion ;  the  other  on  the  side  of  the  principle  or  agent 
which  causes  it  in  us,  and  in  this  sense  it  is  action.  Thus 
action  and  passion  are  two  words  indicating  one  and  the  same 
thing  under  two  different  and  contrary  aspects.* 

*  See  also  the  two  long  notes  to  n.  453  (Translators) 
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Now  the  sense  does  not  perceive  the  thing  of  which  we 
are  speaking,  except  as  passion  and  expectation  of  new 
passions ;  the  understanding  alone  is  able  to  perceive  it  as 
action. 

By  so  doing  the  understanding  adds  nothing  to  the  thing, 
but  simply  considers  it  in  an  absolute  way ;  whereas  the  sense 
perceives  it  only  in  a  particular  respect^  in  a  way  relative  to 
its  own  self.  The  understanding,  turning  off  as  it  were  its 
eye  from  us,  particular  subjects,  looks  at  things  in  themselves ; 
whereas  the  sense  never  dissociates  itself  from  the  particular 
subject  to  which  it  belongs,  namely,  from  us. 

To  conceive  an  action  as  coming  from  outside  of  us  is, 
then,  proper  to  the  understanding.  But  the  conception  of 
an  action  includes  the  conception  of  an  agent ;  therefore  the 
understanding,  by  perceiving  an  action  as  coming  from  out- 
side of  us,  always  perceives  an  agefit  in  so  far  as  existing  in 
itself,  that  is,  it  perceives  a  being  in  action. 

The  understanding  does  all  this  by  means  of  the  notion 
of  existence  which  it  carries  with  itself. 

When,  therefore,  the  understanding  perceives  the  agent 
here  spoken  of,  as  a  being  distinct  from  ourselves  dSiA  furnished 
with  extension,  it  has  the  perception  of  a  body. 

From  all  this  we  can  see  that  our  understanding,  in  order 
to  perceive  a  body,  considers  simply  what  is  supplied  to  us  by 
the  senses,  not,  however,  in  a  way  relative  to  ourselves,  as  the 
sense  does,  but  in  an  absolute  way,  objectively,  by  applying 
to  it  the  universal  notion  or  idea  of  existence. 

The  intellectual  perception  of  a  body  is  therefore  the 
union  of  the  intuition  of  a  being  (agent)  with  a  sensitive 
perception  (passion).  In  other  words,  it  is  a  judgment 
whereby  we  for  the  first  time  pronounce  as  subsistent  the 
being  which  our  understanding  sees  acting  on  our  sensitivity; 
it  is  a  primitive  synthesis. 

96s.JBut  if  this  judgment  is  abstracted  from,  and  the 
body  is  considered  only  as  in  a  state  of  possibility,  we  have 
then  the  pure  idea  or  simple  appreliension  of  that  body. 
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ARTICLE   II. 

Lockt  confounds  the  sensitive  perception  of  bodies  with  the  intellective: — 

objections  urged  against  him  in  consequence, 

966.  According  to  Locke,  our  soul  receives  simple  ideas 
passively  from  the  impressions  of  external  things.^  He  thus 
confounds  with  ideas  not  only  sensitive  perception,  but  sensa- 
tion also. 

All  antiquity,  on  the  contrary,  had  held  firmly  that  the 
passive  sensations  are  not  by  themselves  ideas,  but  that  a 
certain  activity  of  the  understanding  is  requisite  in  order  that 
we  may,  from  sensations,  have  ideas.* 


*  Locke,  after  teaching  most  dis- 
tinctly that  our  understanding  does  not 
go  beyond  the  ideas  furnished  to  it  by 
sensation  and  reflection,  concludes  thus : 
*  In  this  part  the  understanding  b  merely 
passive*  (Of  Human  Understanding, 
Book  II.  ch.  i.). 

«  That  a  certain  activity  of  the 
understanding  is  indispensable  in  the 
formation  of  ideas,  is  a  truth  handed 
down  to  us  from  the  remotest  antiquity. 
Plato,  besides  admitting  a  subjective 
intellectual  activity,  thought  it  necessary 
to  say  that  ideas  existed  by  themselves, 
separately  from  the  mind.  Aristotle 
considered  activity  as  inherent  in  the 
human  subject ;  hence  his  *  Acting 
Intellect,*  i.e,  an  intellect  characterised 
by  a  primitive  and  essential  act.  In 
the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  a  belief  in 
the  necessity  of  this  activity  of  the  under- 
standing in  order  to  form  ideas  from 
sensations,  transpires  everywhere  from 
their  expressions.  Let  us  hear  with 
what  force  S.  Augustine  puts  it :  *  Et 
quid  ilia  corpora  sunt  (juae  foris  per 
sensus  carms  adamavit,  eorumque 
diutuma  quadam  familiaritate  implicata 
est,  nee  secum  potest  introrsumtanquam 
in  regionem  incorporeae  naturae  ipsa 
corpora  inferre,  imagines  eorum  con- 
volvit,  et  rapit  factas  in  semetipsa  de 
semetipsa.    DAT  enim  eis  formandis 

QUIDDAM      SUBSTANTIiE      SU/E*      {De 

Trin.  X.  v.). — 'As  the  soul,  allured 
by  the  charms  of  those  corporeal  objects, 
has  become  enamoured  of  them,  and 
through  a  certain  long  familiarity  has 
become  enslaved  to  them  ;  so  it  comes 
to  pass,   that,  not  being  able  to  take 


them  into  itself,  because  corporeal 
things  cannot  enter  into  the  incorporeal, 
it  elaborates  their  images,  and  having 
thus  produced  them  in  and  from  it- 
self, carries  them  away  with  it ;  for 
in   forming    these    images,    it   gives 

THEM  SOMETHING  OF  ITS  OWN  SUB- 
STANCE.* In  this  passage  we  may  see 
how  large  a  share  the  great  Bishop  of 
Hippo  allows  to  the  activity  of  the  soul 
in  the  formation  of  ideas.  Nor  must  it 
be  supposed  that  this  truth  was  unknown 
in  what  are  styled  the  dark  ages ;  for 
no  one,  unless  his  mind  has  been  vitiated 
by  false  systems,  can  fail  to  see  that  in 
forming  ideas  on  occasion  of  the  sen- 
sations, our  understanding  evidently 
puts  forth  an  activity.  I  will  adduce  a 
testimony  from  the  eighth  century.  Let 
us  hear  how  the  master  of  Charlemagne, 
in  describing  the  origin  of  ideas,  makes 
use  of  phrases  which  unmistakably 
point  to  the  intellectual  activity :  *  Nunc 
autem  consideremus  *  (writes  Alcuin) 
*  miram  velocitatem  animae  in  formandis 
rebus  quas  percipit  per  camales  sensus, 
a  quibus  quasi  per  quosdam  nuntios 
quicquid  rerum  sensibilium  cognitarum 
vel  incognitarum  percipit  mox  in  seipsa 
eorum  ineffabili  celeritate  format  Hguras, 
informatasque  in  suae  thesauro  memoriae 
recondit.* — *Let  us  now  consider  the 
wonderful  rapidity  of  the  soul  in  forming 
the  things  which  it  perceives  through 
the  corporeal  senses,  from  which,  as  by 
so  many  messengers,  it  perceives  what- 
ever sensible  things  it  perceives  *  (not, 
be  it  well  observed,  all  things,  but 
sensible  things),  'known  or  unknown, 
forms  at  once  in  itself,  with  unspeak- 
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967.  This  error  of  Locke  was  at  last  noticed.  It  was 
clearly  seen  that  in  order  to  form  ideas,  an  operation  of  the 
understanding  on  the  sensation  is  necessary.  But  when  the 
nature  of  this  operation  had  to  be  defined,  modem  philosophers 
were  divided  in  opinion. 

Laromigui^re  considered  ideas  to  be  a  product  of  the 
meditation  of  the  understanding  on  the  sensations.  This  was 
a  step  in  advance :  it  only  remained  to  state  precisely  in  what 
that  meditation  consisted.  Laromigui^re  reduced  it  to  a 
simple  analysis ;  and  hence  he  defined  an  idea  as  '  A  distinct 
sensation,  a  sensation  evolved  out  of  other  sensations '  (vol.  ii. 
ch.  i.). 

Galluppi  also  looked  upon  ideas  as  a  product  o{  meditation 
on  the  sensations ;  but  found  that  Laromiguifere  was  wrong  in 
restricting  that  meditation  to  analysis.  He  observed  that 
analysis  cannot  give  us  the  ideas  of  relation,  since  these  ideas, 
by  the  admission  of  Laromigui^re  himself,  require  a  com- 
parison, and  therefore  a  syntliesis.  Besides,  they  have  no 
external  reality,  and  consequently  are  unable  to  act  on  our 
senses.     On  these  grounds,  Galluppi  thought  it  necessary  to 


able  celerity,  their  images  and,  having 
informed  these  images,  lays  them  up  in 
the  treasury  of  its  memory.*  And  a 
little  further  on,  he  gives  the  following 
definition  of  the  soul :  *  Anima,  seu 
animus,  est  spiritus  intellectualis,  ration- 
alis,  SEMPER  IN  MOTU,  semper  vivens 
bonai  malxque  voluntatis  capax.'  And 
of  its  activity  he  speaks  thus :  *  Nee 
etiam  aliquis  potest  satis  admirari,  quod 
sensus  ille  vivus  atque  coelestis,  qui 
mens  vel  animus  nuncupatur,  tantai 
mobilitatis  est,  ut  ne  tunc  quidem,  cum 
sopitus  est,  conquiescat  *  {De  Anima 
Ratione  ad  Euialiam  Virginem). — 
*  The  soul  is  a  spirit,  intelligent,  rational, 
ALWAYS  IN  MOTION,  evcr  living,  capable 
of  willing  good  or  evil.'  .  .  .  'Nor 
again  can  we  sufficiently  admire  the 
mobility  of  this  living  and  celestial 
sense,  called  mind  or  soul,  a  molality 
so  great,  that  even  when  wc  are  asleep, 
it  is  not  still.'  Five  centuries  later, 
S.  Thomas  and  the  rest  of  the  School- 
men taught  the  same  doctrine  on  the 
necessity  of  an  intellectual  activity  in 
order  that  sensible  things  might  be 
perceivable  by  the  understanding.     Of 


this,  I  have  elsewhere  given  incontro- 
vertible proofs.  And  it  is  singular  to 
find  how  S.  Thomas  not  only  denies  to 
sensations  the  capacity  to  be  of  them- 
selves perceptions  of  the  mind,  but  also 
affirms  that  it  is  not  enough  for  them 
to  be  abstractedy  unless  they  are  first 
nniversalised  by  this  faculty,  as  is  clear 
from  the  following  passage : — *  Formse 
sensibiles,  vel  a  sensibilibus  abstracts, 
non  possunt  agere  in  mentem  nostram 
nisi  quatenus  per  lumen  intellectus 
agentis  immatenales  redduntur,  et  sic 
efficiuntur  quodammodo  homogenese 
intellectui  possibili,  in  quern  agunt' 
{De  Verit,  X.  vi.  ad  i).—*  The  sensible 
forms,  that  is,  the  forms  abstracted  from 
scnsi1)lc  things,  cannot  act  on  our  mind 
except  in  so  far  as  they  are  rendered 
immaterial  by  the  light  of  the  acting 
intellect,  and  thus  rendered  in  some 
way  homogeneous  with  the  possible 
intellect  whereon  they  act.' 

We  may  therefore  safely  say  that 
all  ages  have  recognised  this  fart,  that, 
*  I*"or  the  acquisition  of  ideas,  an  activity 
of  the  understanding  is  necessary.' 
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supplement  Laromigui^re*s  analysis  by  synthesis,  and  wrote 
thus :  '  Some  simple  ideas  are  a  product  of  the  analysis  of  the 
sensible  objects,  whilst  others  proceed  from  synthesis.  Some 
simple  ideas  are  objective,  that  is,  they  correspond  to  some 
realities  ;  others  are  subjective,  that  is,  they  do  not  correspond 
to  any  object  outside  our  spirit ;  they  are  simply  intuitions  of 
the  spirit  itself,  originating  from  its  synthetic  faculty '  {Saggio 
filosofico  sulla  critica  delta  Conoscenza,  vol.  iii.  ch.  i.). 

968.  This  was  a  further  step  in  the  reconstruction  of 
philosophy.  But  did  Galluppi  study  well  the  conditions  under 
which  intellectual  analysis  and  syntJusis  are  alone  possible } 
I  think  not ;  and  this  omission  caused  him  to  miss  the  mark. 

In  fact,  as  I  have  already  observed,  a  reflection  or  medi- 
tation, a  synthesis  or  an  analysis  which  adds  nothing  to  our 
sensations,  can  never  produce  an  idea ;  for  it  never  gets 
beyond  the  sensations  themselves ;  it  terminates  and  rests  in 
them  ;  it  becomes  as  it  were  individualised  with  them.  The 
intellectual  operation  therefore  which  forms  ideas  must  be 
such  as  to  add  to  the  sensations  the  universality  which  they 
have  not  in  themselves.  Without  this,  we  shall  always  remain 
with  pure  sensations  alone. 

Now  to  add  universality  to  a  sensation  simply  means  to 
see  it  under  a  universal  aspect,  that  is  to  say,  not  merely  in 
the  individual  entity  which  it  has  precisely  now  and  here^ 
but  first  of  all  in  that  entity  which,  because  purely  possible, 
admits  of  being  realised  at  any  time  and  in  any  place,  and 
lies  therefore  outside  our  actual  perception  ;  in  short,  it  means 
to  see  that  sensation  in  its  essence,  or  what  comes  to  the 
same,  in  its  idea.  Such,  and  no  other,  is  the  kind  of  medita- 
tion necessary  in  order  that,  from  sensations,  ideas  may  be 
formed.  There  must  be  in  it  an  intellectual  activity  capable 
of  considering  things,  not  in  so  far  as  actually  existent,  but 
in  their  intrinsic  nature,  and  as  a  *  possible  *  that  can  be 
realised  independently  of  any  limit  as  to  time  or  place.  This 
activity,  this  abstraction,  this  species  of  analysis,  evidently 
presupposes  in  us  the  idea  of  thing  in  general ;  it  presupposes 
the  kno\yledge  *  that  every  sensation  or  sensitive  perception! 
everything  which  affects  our  senses  has,  besides  its  individual 
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existence,  an  essence  or  a  possible  existence.'  Thus  the 
intuition  oi  possible  being  is  a  condition,  without  which  a 
meditation  capable  of  producing  ideas  from  sensations  is 
inconceivable. 

The  same  conclusion  is  arrived  at  by  examining  in  par- 
ticular what  are  the  requirements  of  syntJtesis,  I  have  shown 
that  no  comparison  can  be  instituted  between  two  or  more 
things  without  an  antecedent  idea  with  which  to  compare 
them.  Synthesis  therefore  supposes  in  us  some  universal 
ideas  as  already  formed  (180-187).  Had  Galluppi  only 
asked  himself  the  question,  *  What  are  the  conditions  neces- 
sary' for  that  meditation  which  from  sensations  forms  ideas/ 
I  am  sure  that  his  natural  perspicacity  would  at  once  have 
seen  the  truth  I  am  stating ;  nor  would  he,  therefore,  have 
committed  himself  to  a  sweeping  denial  of  all  innate  ideas,  or 
attributed  the  origin  of  ideas  to  an  intellectual  activity  vague, 
wholly  insufficient  for  the  purpose  assigned  to  it,  and  inex- 
plicable.    He  would  thus  have  extricated  himself  from  the 

meshes  of  Sensism. 

ARTICLE  III. 

Reid  understood  better  than  the  other  philosophers  the  activity  of  the 
human  spirit  in  the  formation  of  ideas ^  and  yet  he  fell  into  the  same 
error  as  they, 

969.  Reid  understood  better  than  the  other  modern  philo- 
sophers the  nature  of  that  activity  by  which  the  human  spirit 
on  occasion  of  sensations  forms  ideas. 

He  could  clearly  see  the  inconsistency  of  Locke,  and 
demonstrate  that  this  writer,  after  representing  sensitivity  as  a 
purely  passive  faculty,  when  he  comes  to  speak  of  it  as  the 
source  of  ideas,  associates  with  it  a  judgment,  without  per- 
ceiving that  judgment  must,  according  to  his  principles,  be  an 
operation  posterior  to  ideas,  and  consequently  cannot  be 
their  cause. 

Reid  therefore  distinguished  perception  from  sensation, 
and  said  that  the  latter  is  passive  and  incapable  of  yielding 
ideas,  whilst  the  former  is  active  and  consists  in  a  spon- 
taneous and  natural  judgment  which  engenders  in  us  the 
persuasion  that  the  external  bodies  exist. 
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He  maintained  that  sensation  has  no  similarity  whatever 
to  perception,  but  that  perception  always  follows  immediately 
upon  it  by  an  inexplicable  law  of  nature,  and  that  this 
proximity  is  the  reason  why  in  common  discourse  judgment 
is  attributed  to  the  sense — a  manner  of  speaking  he  praises 
and  defends.* 

'  I  cannot  pretend,*  he  says, '  to  assign  the  reason  why  a 
word  which  is  no  term  of  art,  which  is  familiar  in  common 
conversation,  should  have  so  different  a  meaning  in  philo- 
sophical writings.^  I  shall  only  observe,  that  the  philosophical 
meaning  corresponds  perfectly  with  the  account  which  Mr. 
Locke  and  other  modem  philosophers  give  of  judgment. 
For  if  the  sole  province  of  the  senses,  external  and  internal, 
be  to  furnish  the  mind  with  the  ideas  about  which  we  judge 
and  reason,  it  seems  to  be  a  natural  consequence,  that  the  sole 
province  of  judgment  should  be  to  compare  those  ideas,  and 
to  perceive  their  necessary  relations.' 

*  These  two  opinions  seem  to  be  so  connected  that  one 
may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  other.  I  apprehend,  how- 
ever, that  if  both  be  true,  there  is  no  room  left  for  any  know- 
ledge or  judgment,  either  of  the  real  existence  of  contingent 
things,  or  of  their  contingent  relations  *  {Essays  on  the  Powers 
of  ttte  Human  Mind^  Essay  VI.  ch.  ii.). 

970.  How  ought  Reid  to  have  proceeded  after  this  ob- 
servation }  Having  perceived  the  necessity  of  a  judgment  for 
the  formation  of  ideas,  he  should  have  inquired  into  the 


>  And  yet,  according  to  his  prin- 
ciples, he  ought,  in  this  manner  of 
speaking,  to  recognise  a  common  error ; 
for,  to  say  *  the  sense  judges  *  is  to  con- 
found sensation  with  perception ;  two 
things  which  he,  nevertheless,  takes  great 
pains  to  distinguish  from  each  other, 
declaring  over  and  over  a^in  that 
they  are  entirely  different  in  Kind  and 
dependent  on  principles  which  no 
power  of  observation  is  able  to  reduce 
to  unity.  If,  therefore,  the  common 
expression  cited  by  him  attributes  the 
two  operations  of  sensation  and  percep- 
tion (judgment)  to  the  one  faculty  of 
sense,  clearly  the  testimony  to  which 
he  appeals  in  support  of  his  system  is 
all  against  him.    So  difficult  is  it  often- 


times to  ascertain  what  collective  man- 
kind think,  or  to  know  whether  they 
think  aright ;  nay  more,  whether  on 
certain  things  they  have  any  opinion  at 
aUl 

'  According  to  Reid,  the  word  seme^ 
as  used  by  pUlosophers,  means,  'A 
faculty  which  gives  us  ideas  without 
any  judgments  ;'  but,  as  used  in  com- 
mon discourse,  it  means,  'A  &culty 
which  gives  us  ideas  together  with  a 
judgment'  This  observation  of  Reid 
confirms  the  fundamental  proposition 
of  the  present  work  with  the  authority 
of  mankind  at  large,  who  in  their  way 
of  speaking  diow  that  they  believe  'A 
judgment  of  the  mind  to  .be 
for  the  fonnati(»i  of  ideas*' 
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conditions  necessary  to  render  that  judgment  possible.  The 
analysis  of  judgment  would  have  revealed  to  him  the  absolute 
necessity  of  an  antecedent  universal  idea. 

But  whether  it  was  that  his  courage  failed  him,  or  that  he 
felt  unequal  to  the  task,  or  that  the  strong  aversion  which  the 
philosophical  education  of  his  time  inspired  to  admitting 
even  the  least  intellectual  element  as  connate  with  the 
human  spirit,  deterred  him  from  an  analysis  which  would 
inevitably  have  forced  upon  him  that  admission  ;  he  suddenly 
stopped,  and  contented  himself  with  saying  that  the  judg- 
ment in  question  emanated  from  human  nature  itself  acting 
under  a  law  of  which  no  explanation  could  be  given. 

Galluppi  was  not  satisfied  with  language  so  vague,  and 
felt  convinced  that  the  perception  of  bodies  could  not  be  a 
thing  entirely  different  from  sensation.  He  took  therefore 
to  examining  the  relation  between  these  two  facts  with  the 
object  of  re-uniting  them  if  possible  ;  and  as  a  result  he  con- 
cluded that  every  sensation  was  of  its  nature  a  perception, 
and  that  it  was  of  the  essence  of  perception  to  perceive  some- 
thing, namely,  to  have  an  object.  Thus  did  he  bring  back 
that  confusion  which  Reid  had  striven  so  hard  to  banish. 

But  any  one  who  considers  this  matter  carefully,  will  see 
that  the  divergence  of  these  two  able  writers  arose  from  not 
having  understood  the  true  distinction  between  sensitive  and 
intellective  perception. 

Reid*s  attention  fell  on  the  intellective  perception,  and  he 
saw  that  it  must  be  something  wholly  different  from  sen- 
sation ;  since  it  required  a  judgment — the  operation  of  a 
faculty  essentially  active,  whereas  the  sense  considered  by 
itself  alone,  is  a  passive  faculty. 

Galluppi  thought  of  the  sensitive  perception^  and  saw  that 
it  is  conjoined  with  sensation,  or  rather  contained  in  it : 
hence  he  denounced  as  an  error  the  division  established  by 
the  Scottish  philosopher. 

In  consequence  of  his  mind  being  wholly  taken  up  with 
this  species  of  perception,  Galluppi  was  not  in  a  position  to 
estimate  correctly  the  amount  of  intellectual  activity  de- 
manded by  the  formation  of  ideas.     He  could   indeed  see 
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that  ideas  are  produced  by  the  meditation  of  the  under- 
standing on  the  sensations ;  he  understood  better  than 
Laromig^ifere  the  nature  of  this  meditation,  for  whilst  the 
latter  had  limited  it  to  analysis,  he  demonstrated  the  neces- 
sity of  a  synthesis  ;  but  here  he  stopped. 

Had  he  continued  his  inquiry,  had  he  submitted  to  ana- 
lysis the  synthesis  itself,  he  would  have  discovered  that  this 
operation  was  impossible  without  a  judgment :  hence  he 
would,  like  Reid,  have  been  able  to  appreciate  the  full  extent 
of  the  intellectual  activity  necessary  for  the  generation  of 
ideas.  Having  thus  found  the  necessity  of  ^,  primitive  judg* 
ment^  he  could  easily  have  detected  the  need  of  a  universal 
idea  anterior  to  the  judgment :  and  in  this  way  he  would, 
both,  have  grasped  the  nature  of  the  intellectiml  perception  of 
bodies,  and  laid  open  the  source  from  which  alone  it  could  be 
derived. 

971.  The  natural  steps,  therefore,  by  which  philosophy 
arrives  at  the  discovery  of  the  idea  of  being  present  by  nature 
to  the  human  spirit,  when  considered,  not  in  the  chronological 
order,  but  in  that  of  the  philosophical  doctrines,  are  as 
follows : — 

Firstly.  It  is  believed  that  sensations  are  substantially  the 
same  as  ideas  (Locke). 

Secondly.  It  is  seen,  that  ideas  depend  on  meditation  on 
the  sensations. 

Thirdly.  This  meditation  is  analysed  and  believed  to  con- 
sist in  analysis  alone  (Laromigui^re). 

Fourthly.  A  deeper  examination  of  it  reveals  the  need  of 
synthesis  also  (Galluppi). 

Fifthly.  But  a  synthesis  is  impossible  without  a  judgment ; 
hence  that  meditation  must  be  an  act  of  the  faculty  of  judg- 
ment (Reid). 

Sixthly.  The  analysis  of  this  faculty  shows  the  necessity 
of  antecedent  universal  ideas. 

Seventhly.  These  ideas  are  classified  and  their  connection 

is  investigated.     By  taking  a  consecutive  series  of  them,  it  is 

found  that  some  have  greater  extension  than  others,  and 
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that  the  less  extensive  can  be  easily  derived  from  the  more 

extensive. 

Lastly,  the  consequence  is  drawn,  that  the  most  universal 

idea  of  all,  not  having  any  other  idea  above  it  more  extensive 

than  itself,  cannot  be  derived  from  any.    This,  therefore,  is 

the  primal  idea ;  and  in  it  one  sees  the  possibility  of  the 

judgments  (No.  5)  which  are  necessary  for  the  formation  of 

all  other  ideas. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Continuation, 

972.  What  I  have  said  of  Reid  shows  that  he  was  fully 
alive  to  the  necessity  of  distinguishing  sensation  from  the 
intellectual  perception  of  bodies,  but  overlooked  the  middle 
term  between  the  two,  namely,  the  sensitive  perception. 
Hence  his  contention  that  sensation  and  intellectual  percep- 
tion, although  conjoined  as  to  time,  are  entirely  different  in 
nature. 

Nevertheless  Reid,  in  many  parts  of  his  writings,  furnishes 
us  with  unmistakable  evidence  that  his  notions  of  the  intel- 
lectual perception  and  of  the  idea  of  bodies,  were  far  from 
clear  and  distinct.  This  he  owed  to  the  prejudices  of  his 
day,  when  for  a  man  to  suppose  that  there  could  be  a  source 
of  knowledge  higher  than  acquired  sensation  was  enough  to 
make  him  an  object  of  derision.* 


*  To  see  how  general  was  the  con- 
fusion of  thought  which  followed  the 
time  of  Locke,  and  how  completely  the 
distinction  l>etwccn  sensations  and  ideas 
had  been  lost,  it  will  sufTice  to  observe 
how  it  became  the  fashion  to  apply  the 
name  of  Idealists  to  Berkeley,  Ilume 
and  their  followers.  These  writers  had 
deliberately  set  to  themselves  the  task 
of  reducing  all  human  cognitions  to 
sensation  alone  ;  and  in  support  of  their 
system  they  argued  thus  :  *  The  sensa- 
tions are  in  us ;  therefore  the  external 
world  is  in  us.  *  Hence,  as  they  called 
sensations  ideas ^  so  they  called  them- 
selves Idealists  ;  and  ever)'body  gave 
them  the  same  name  ;  whereas  their 
proper  appellation  should  have  been 
purely  that  of  Sensists,     This  observa- 


tion accounts  also  for  a  fact  which  at 
first  sight  seems  a  puzzle ;  I  mean  the 
very  close  affinity  existing  between 
Idealists  and  Materialists,  When  we 
consider  that  the  term  Idealists  is  ap- 
plied here  in  an  improper  signification, 
and  that  it  only  means  SensistSy  the 
wonder  ceases ;  for  any  one  can  see 
that  from  Sensism  to  Materialism  the 
transition  is  very  easy.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  that  surprise  which  is 
generally  felt  at  seeing  philosophers 
who  style  themselves  Idealists  so  very 
easily  consorting  with  Materialists^  is 
an  involuntary  testimony  of  the  con- 
science of  mankind,  which  thus  deposes 
to  its  being  fully  aware  of  the  difference 
between  ideas  and  sensations^  although 
philosophers  seem  to  have  forgotten  it. 
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973.  This  is  seen  especially  where,  in  referring  to  the 
teaching  of  Aristotle,  he  confounds  the  sensible  species  of  this 
philosopher  with  ideas. 

The  sensible  species  have  nothing  to  do  with  ideas.  When 
I  receive  a  visual  sensation,  I  receive  a  sensible  species  of  the 
distant  body.  The  body  which  I  perceive  by  means  of  that 
species  has  not  touched  me  ;*what  has  touched  me  is  the  light 
reflected  therefrom.  The  species  is,  therefore,  unquestionably 
different  from  the  tangible  body,  to  which  through  habit  I 
refer  it. 

Now  this  visual  species  of  the  body  is  quite  another  thing 
from  the  idea  I  have  of  the  body  perceived. 

The  idea  is  essentially  universal,  the  species  is  essentially 
singular. 

The  idea  supplies  me  with  the  definition  of  the  body ;  the 
visual  species  serves  me  only  as  a  sigfi  of  it. 

To  have  the  idea  and  the  intellectual  perception  of  the 
body,  I  must  judge,  (i)  that  a  being  exists \  (2)  that  this  being 
has  modified  me  by  cutting  on  me  in  a  mode  determined  by 
extension  and  other  sensible  qualities.  In  order  to  do  this,  I 
must,  (i)  feel  affected  by  the  sensible  qualities  ;  (2)  by  means 
of  the  touch  and  of  motion,  perceive  these  qualities  as  pro- 
ceeding not  from  me,  but  from  something  which  acts  on  me 
from  without  (sensitive  perception) ;  (3)  make  a  judgment  to 
the  effect  that  this  something  which  so  acts  on  me,  partakes 
of  existence.  In  short,  intellectually  to  perceive  a  body,  is  to 
perceive  it  as  one  of  the  '  possibles '  that  has  been  realised, 
and  in  that  form,  or  with  those  determinations  which  my 
senses  present  to  me. 

Now  nothing  of  this  is  required  for  my  having  the  visual 
sensible  species :  not  the  intellect  (the  faculty  which  has  the 
intuition  of  being  in  general) ;  not  the  judgment  (the  faculty 
which  applies  the  idea  of  being  in  general  to  the  singulars 
perceived  by  the  sense) ;  not  even  the  sensitive  perception 
itself.  It  suffices  that  I  have  the  visual  faculty  which  is 
common  to  animals,  without  my  associating  with  the  visual 
sensation  any  other  sensation,  operation  or  idea. 

974*  Possibly,   Reid  was    misled    by  the    metaphorical 
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language  used  by  Aristotle.  The  Greek  philosopher  de- 
scribes the  sensible  species^  the  pliantasms^  and  the  inUUigibU 
species  or  ideas,  as  being  substantially  one  and  the  same 
thing — as  little  images,  or  AZwKoj  which,  falling  in  succession 
under  the  action  of  the  three  powers  of  sense^  imaginaiion 
and  intellect,  become  gradually  purified  and  spiritualised, 
like  a  liquid  or  a  powder  which  grows  more  and  more  refined 
by  passing  through  different  sieves  or  filters,  one  of  finer 
structure  than  the  other.* 

975.  Reid,  then,  viewed  all  these  affections  indiscriminately 
as  a  medium  of  communication  between  things  and  ourselves, 
and  combated  them  all,  thus  involving  setisible  species,  pkan- 
iasms  and  ideas  in  a  common  destruction. 

Hence,  also,  he  speaks  of  Plato's  ideas  in  the  same  strain 
as  he  does  of  the  sensible  species  of  Aristotle,  as  if  both  fell 
under  the  same  category,  so  that  the  arguments  which  told 
against  the  latter  would  likewise  destroy  the  former — a  de- 
struction, which,  to  say  the  plain  truth,  is  impossible.' 


'  Essays  on  the  Powers  of  the 
Human  Mind  (Essay  I.  ch.  i.).  Du- 
gald  Stewart,  a  disciple  of  Keid,  repeals 
the  same  error  in  his  Elements  of  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  (ch.  i. 
sec.  i). 

'  (i)  Reid  asserts  that  the  word  idea 
hns  two  significations,  1.^.  a  philoso- 
phical and  a  popular  one.  He  would 
wish  us  to  discard  ideas  in  the  first,  but 
to  retain  them  in  the  second  significa- 
tion, the  onlv  one  he  thinks  worthy  of 
adoption.  But  is  it  true,  that  he  is 
here  in  agreement  with  the  great  majo- 
rity of  mankind  ?  I  have  already  an- 
swered this  question  in  the  negative 
(106,  &c.).  What,  in  fact,  arc  these 
two  alleged  significations  of  the  word 
idea  ?  Philosophically  sneaking,  an  idea 
is  A  medium  through  which  we  cognise 
external  objects.  Popularly  speaking, 
an  idea  is  an  act  of  our  mind,  by  which 
we  think  the  objects  themselves  imme- 
diately. Now,  how  d(K\s  Reid  prove 
the  existence  of  this  second  signification? 
Here  is  his  argument:  *  In  iH>pular 
language,  to  hai'e  an  idea  of  anything 
is  to  fW/iV/TV  it.  To  have  a  distinct 
idea  of  it,  is  to  conceive  it  distinctly. 
To  have  no  idea  of  it,  is  not  to  conceive 
it  At  all.     It  WAS  before  ol^scrvcil,  that 


conceiving  ox  apprehending  has  always 
been  considered  by  all  men  as  an  act 
or  operation  of  the  mind,  and  on  that 
account  has  been  expressed  in  all  lan- 
guages by  an  active  verb.  When  there- 
fore we  use  the  phrase  of  having  ideas 
in  the  popular  sense,  we  ought  to  attend 
to  this,  that  it  signifies  precisely  the 
same  thing  which  we  commonly  express 
by  the  active  verb  conceiving  or  apprt' 
hending '  (Essays  on  the  Powers  of  the 
Humcm  Mind,  Essay  I.  ch.  i.). 

But,  if  he  draws  this  consequence 
by  observing  the  meaning  of  the  phrase 
'  to  conceive  a  thing,'  I  can  draw  an 
opposite  conclusion  by  observing  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase  *  to  have  an  idea.' 
To  have  is  precisely  the  same  as  to 
possess,  and  possession  does  not  mean 
an  act,  but  a  state.  Therefore  the  phrase 
to  haz'e  an  idea  expresses  nothing  more 
than  a  state  of  the  mind  which  has  the 
idea.  Now,  just  as  I  should  be  wrong 
if  I  were  to  insist  on  drawing  from  this 
meaning  of  the  phrase  to  hcn^e  an  idea, 
the  meaning  of  the  phrase  to  conceive  a 
thiii^ ;  so  it  seems  to  me  unreasonable 
to  pretend  that  the  meaning  of  the  lat- 
ter phrase  shall  decide  the  meaning  of 
the  former.  I  grant  that  the  verb  to 
conceive  expresses  an  act  or  operation  of 
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ARTICLE  V. 

Do  we  perceive  bodies  through  the  principles  of  substances  and  of 

causation  ? 

976.  Des  Cartes  said,  that  we  know  the  existence  of  bodies 
through  the  principle  of  causation  ;  and  this  opinion  was  em- 


the  mind ;  but  for  this  very  reason  I 
deny  that  the  two  phrases  mean  the 
same  thing.  Is  it  not  true  that  we  can 
have  an  idea  without  actually  conceiving, 
i,e,  thinking  the  thing  to  which  that 
idea  refers?  Clearly,  then,  the  act 
by  which  we  conceive  a  thing  is  not 
the  same  as  the  mere  possession  of  the 
idea  of  that  thing.  I  would  also  ob- 
serve that,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the 
two  phrases,  to  conceive  a  thing  and  to 
have  an  idea^  are  found  current  in  all 
languages.  Now,  according  to  Reid's 
principles,  this  would  not  be  the  case 
unless  the  general  sense  of  mankind 
really  intended  to  express  two  different 
things ;  for  when  language  constantly 
marks  a  distinction  by  means  of  two 
different  words  or  phrases,  it  would  be 
preposterous  to  say  that  that  distinction 
IS  not  really  meant.  Indeed  it  is  by 
this  very  argument  that  Reid,  in  another 
place,  con&tes  the  impropriety  of  the 
language  of  Hume  (Essays  on  the 
Powers  of  the  Human  Mind^  Essay  I. 
ch.  i.). 

Is  there  nothing  solid,  then,  in  the 
doctrine  of  Reid  concerning  the  exclu- 
sion of  ideas?  I  think  there  is,  and  I 
will  explain  how.  I  admit  with  Reid, 
that  philosophers  generally  have  erred, 
not  indeed  m  recognising  a  distinction 
between  ideas  and  the  act  which  our 
spirit  makes  when  conceiving  things, 
but  in  the  way  in  which  they  under- 
stood these  ideas. 

Reid  distinguishes  three  things  in 
human  thought :  *  (i)  the  thinking  sub- 
ject ;  (2)  the  act  which  the  mind  makes 
in  thinking  ;  (3)  the  object  thought  or 
conceived.'  Following,  as  he  says,  the 
common  sense  of  mankind,  he  will 
admit  no  other  elements  in  thought  but 
these  three.  Philosophers  have  intro- 
duced a  fourth,  namely,  a  medium 
between  the  object  thought  and  the 
thinking  mind,  to  which  medium  they 


have  given  the  name  of  idea ;  and  this 
he  believes  to  be  mere  fiction  (Essay  I, 
ch.  i.). 

It  really  seems  that  some  philoso- 
phers have  considered  ideas  as  the  sole 
and  perfect  medium  through  which  we 
cognise  real  things.  This  is  an  error. 
The  idea  of  a  thing  does  not,  by  itself, 
give  us  the  knowledge  of  any  actual 
reality.  It  only  presents  to  our  mind 
a  *  possible.*  It  is  not,  therefore,  the 
perfect  and  entire  medium  of  the  know- 
ledge of  real  things,  as  S.  Thomas  has 
observed  in  so  many  places.  Some- 
thing besides  it  is  necessary  in  order 
that  we  may  have  this  knowledge.  In 
the  case  of  corporeal  things,  there  must 
be  the  corporeal  sense^  whereby  we  im- 
mediately perceive  the  passions  produced 
in  us  by  the  external  agents  called 
bodies.  The  feeling  we  experience  of 
these  agents,  and  the  idea  joined  with 
that  feeling,  are  the  two  elements  of 
our  perception  and  cognition  of  bodies. 

It  would,  then,  be  a  mistaken  notion 
to  suppose  that  the  subsistence  of  bodies 
becomes  known  to  us  by  means  of  ideas 
alone,  as  though  they  were  perfect 
images  of  those  bodies.  Bodies  are 
forces  which  act  immediately  on  us,  and 
our  sense  receives  this  action ;  but 
this  species  of  perception  is  not  the  in- 
tellectual perception  of  bodies.  It  is 
we — subjects  at  once  sentient  and  in- 
telligent— who  form  this  latter  kind 
of  perception.  Afterwards  we  separate 
from  it  the  idea  (a),  and  this  idea  which 
at  first  had  for  its  element  and  matter  the 
experimental^^/w^of  the  bodies  them- 
selves f  is  what  enables  us  to  know  them 
in  an  universal  or  intellectual  manner 
{b). 

This,  I  believe,  is  what  the  School- 
men meant  by  sa3nng  that  the  idea 
abstracts  from  matter.  They  meant  to 
say  that  the  idea  does  not  represent  the 
real  and  subsistent  thing,  that  it  is  not 


(<»)  VoivenfOiiitfioo  (Tkansla'Toss).     (^)  /.r.  as  tntelUgibU  ot  possible  bodies  (Translatoss). 
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braced  by  a  great  many  philosophers  after  Des  Cartes,  and, 
I  speak  seriously,  even  by  so  pronounced  a  Sensist  as  Destutt- 
Tracy. 

Galluppi  denied  that  we  cognise  bodies  through  the  prin- 
ciple of  causation ;  and  opposed  to  Destutt-Tracy  the  fol- 
lowing conclusive  and  self-evident  argument :  '  If  external 
objects  are  cognised  by  means  of  the  principle  of  causation, 
then  the  principle  of  causation  is  not  derived  from  those 
objects'  {Saggio filosoficoy  &c.,  L.  ii.  ch.  i,).  To  this  argument 
the  French  philosopher  could  give  no  reply.  But  I  would 
say  to  Galluppi:  The  principle  of  causation  cannot  come 
from  real  things ;  it  comes  from  the  idea  of  being  in  general 

(569). 

977.  All  the  other  arguments  urged  by  Galluppi  against 
the  principle  of  causation  as  our  means  of  knowing  external 
bodies,  may  be  reduced  to  the  following  :  '  If  the  faculty  of 
sense  does  not  place  us  in  direct  communication  with  the 
external  objects,  the  principle  of  causation  can  only  create 
to  us  an  external  world  a  priori ;  and  thus  Idealism  is  in- 
evitable.' 

Be  this  as  it  may,  I  think  that  on 
the  present  question  Reid  is  right  so  &r 
as  this,  that  to  call  ideas  a  mediutn  l^ 
which  we  know  things,  is  a  way  of  speak- 
ing calculated  to  create  ambiguities. 

I  join  company  with  Reid  in  main- 
taining that  the  intellectual  perception 
of  bodies  is  immediate^  that  is  (to  use 
his  expression),  performed  without  the 
medium  of  any  reasoning  {Essays  on 
the  Powers  of  the  Human  Mind,  Essay 
II.) ;  because  as  soon  as  our  sense  per- 
ceives a  body,  the  understanding  also 
perceives  it  at  once,  making  its  first 
judgment  upon  it  without  anything  be- 
tween. The  sense  and  the  under- 
standing are  therefore  two  Acuities 
which,  immediately  and  as  it  were  hand 
in  hand,  co-operate  in  the  perception 
of  bodies.  The  pure  idea  of  body  comes 
subsequently  to  the  perception^  inas- 
much as  in  it  we  abstract  from  the 
actual  subsistence  of  the  body,  whereas 
in  the  perception  we  think  also  of  the 
presence  and  subsistence -oi  the  body  as 
acting  on  us.  In  this  sense,  the  idea 
of  body  is  not  a  medium  but  an  element 
of  the  perception  of  bodies. 


an  adequate  image  of  the  real  bodies, 
but  stands  in  need  of  sensation  in  order 
to  give  us  the  knowledge  of  them.  In 
this  sense,  I  also  admit  that  the  idea 
is  a  kind  of  image  or  similitude,  as  I 
have  explained  more  fully  in  the  note 
to  No.  107, 

But  I  certainly  do  not,  in  any  of 
the  tactile  sensations,  recognise  a  sen' 
sible  species  as  reaUy  distinct  from  the 
sensation.  I  say  it  is  distinct  only  by 
the  different  aspect  in  which  the  sen- 
sation itself  is  considered. 

These  observations  go  to  prove,  that 
in  ascertaining  the  opinions  of  philo- 
sophers, we  ought  to  use  greater  dili- 
gence than  was  shown  by  Reid,  lest  we 
should  attribute  to  them  opinions  which 
they  would  repudiate.  Garvius,  for 
instance,  by  a  more  careful  study  of  the 
expressions  of  Plato,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  relation  established  by 
that  philosopher  between  ideas  and 
external  objects,  was  not  at  all  that 
medium  between  the  mind  and  the  ob- 
jects which  Reid  took  it  to  be  (See 
Legendorum  Philosophorum  veterum 
prcecepta  nonnulla  et  exempla). 
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This  argument  shows,  that  our  author  while  intensely 
occupied  with  the  necessity  of  the  sensitive  perception,  forgot 
to  observe  the  intellective, 

978.  I  hold  with  him,  that  our  spirit  communicates  im- 
mediately with  the  external  world;  but  this  implies  the 
necessity  of  sensitive  perception.  Otherwise  there  would  be 
no  material  to  which  we  could  apply  the  principle  of  causa- 
tion ;  for  this  principle,  if  left  to  itself  alone,  is  sterile  ;  its 
real  fecundity  can  be  seen  only  by  its  application  to  par- 
ticular things.  But  communication  with  the  external  world 
by  sensitive  perception  is  not  as  yet  intellectual  perception^  in 
which  alone  the  cognition  of  bodies  consists. 

The  sensitive  perception  of  bodies  is  immediate  ;  ^  it  is  a 
fact,  and  has  therefore  no  need  of  an  intellectual  principle  for 
its  formation.  By  analysing  this  fact,  we  can  very  well  dis- 
criminate in  it,  as  Galluppi  does,  between  the  act  of  per- 
ception and  its  object  (or  rather  its  tenn^  because,  speaking 
properly,  the  sense  has  no  object\  as  also  the  intimate  and 
necessary  connection  of  the  one  with  the  other. 

But  the  intellectual  perception  of  bodies  is  a  judgment ; 
and  a  judgment  requires  an  intellectual  principle,  or  at  least 
an  idea^  in  other  words,  it  requires  a  universal^  which,  when 
reduced  into  a  proposition,  takes  the  form  of  a  principle. 
Now,  this  universal  which  enables  us  intellectually  to  perceive 
bodies,  is  the  idea  of  existence  or  being  in  general,  as  has 
been  explained  throughout  this  work. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

The  intellectual  perception  was  confounded  with  the  sensitive^  in  respect 

cUso  of  the  interned  feeling  and  of  the  Edo. 

979.  Philosophers,  by  confounding  the  external  sensitive 
perception  with  the  intellective,  mistook  two  facts  for  one. 

The  same  confusion,  the  same  suppression  of  an  essential 
element,  took  place  in  respect  of  the  internal  sensitivity,  or 
the  feeling  of  our  own  existence.  I  noticed  this  when  speaking 
of  Malebranche  (439). 

>  The  intellectual  perception  also  may  be  called  immediate  in  this  sense  that 
it  is  formed  by  a  first  judgment. 
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But  to  make  the  thing  still  clearer,  let  us  consider  this 
confusion  in  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  philosophy  of 
Des  Cartes. 

'  I  think,  therefore  I  exist.'  Such  is  the  comer-stone  of 
the  Cartesian  edifice.  But  against  this,  there  stood  an  ob- 
jection as  obvious  as  unanswerable.  It  was  the  following: — 
By  saying  *  I  think,  therefore  I  exist,'  you  evidently  assume 
the  knowledge  that  whatever  thinks  must  have  existence. 
You  start  therefore  from  the  implied  notion  of  existence. 
Consequently,  before  proceeding  further,  you  are  bound  to 
account  for  this  notion  upon  which  the  entire  value  of  your 
philosophy  depends. 

980.  If  this  objection  had  been  calmly  listened  to,  and 
men  had  put  themselves  on  the  road  to  which  it  pointed, 
with  no  other  desire  than  to  find  the  truth,  it  would  have  led 
them  straight  up  to  the  principle  of  all  philosophy,  the  idea 
of  existence. 

But  Des  Cartes  made  nothing  of  that  objection,  and 
declared  instead  that  by  the  opening  sentence  of  his  phi- 
losophy, *  I  think,  therefore  I  exist,'  he  had  not  intended  to 
announce  the  result  of  a  reasoning,  but  a  truth  of  immediate 
perception,^  not  observing  that  his  therefore  belied  his  answer. 

Was  not  Des  Cartes  capable  of  feeling  the  force  of  the 
objection }  Who  can  doubt  that  so  powerful  a  thinker  was 
capable  of  this  and  much  more  ?  But  there  lay  in  his  formula 
a  portion  of  truth  which  held  him  to  it,  so  that  he  had  not  the 
courage  to  abandon  it.  To  put  the  matter  briefly,  it  was 
necessary  to  distinguish  \i\Q  perception  of  the  EGO  as  a  feeling, 
from  the  intellectua/  perception  of  the  same  EGO.  The  first 
was  immediate  and  simple,  given  by  nature ;  the  second  was 
also  immediate,  but  not  simple,  because  it  supposed  an  uni- 
versal idea,  the  idea  of  existence.  Through  missing  this 
distinction,  Des  Cartes  attributed  to  the  intellectual  percep- 
tion what  could  only  apply  to  the  feeling.  He  had  half  the 
truth  on  his  side,  and  his  opponents  had  the  other  half; 
neither  side  was  right. 

981.  To  be  convinced  that  Des  Cartes  was  speaking  of 

*  See  his  Answer  to  Second  Objections^ 
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the  intellectual  perception,  and  attributing  to  it  what  could 
only  belong'  to  the  feeling,  it  is  enough  to  observe  the  tenor 
of  his  language ;  for  language  is  the  portraiture  of  ideas.  *I 
think  *  (he  says),  *  therefore  I  exist'  Could  it  be  denied  that 
by  these  words  a  reasoning  is  expressed  ?  What  does  the 
word  therefore  indicate  but  an  inference?  Is  thinking  the 
same  thing  as  existing  ?  Assuredly  not.  In  our  case,  thinking 
is  the  attribute  or  the  predicate  applied  to  a  being.  And  can 
we  intellectually  conceive  a  being,  if  we  do  not  know  what 
being  in  general  is  }  The  whole  of  that  long  passage  of  his 
first  meditation,  where  he  lays  down  the  formula,  *  I  think, 
therefore  I  exist,*  is  a  continuous  course  of  reasoning. 

982.  Speaking  of  this  principle,  Galluppi  says  :  *  By  that 
reasoning,  Des  Cartes  simply  means  to  say,  "  Our  existence  is 
a  truth  of  such  a  nature  that  to  deny  it  or  to  call  it  into  doubt, 
is  to  confirm  it "  {Saggio  filosoficOy  &c.).  Nothing  could  be 
better  said ;  but  to  know  that  either  by  denying  or  by  doubt- 
ing our  existence  we  confirm  it,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
a  reasoning.  It  is  a  deduction  of  the  relation  in  which  the  act 
of  denying  or  of  doubting  stands  to  existence.  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  form  this  judgment,  this  synthesis,  existence  must  be 
known  separately  from  and  antecedently  to  the  act  of  deny- 
ing or  of  doubting.  If  I  perceived  what  it  is  "  to  deny  "  and 
"  to  doubt,"  and  nothing  more,  I  could  not  perform  any  intel- 
lectual operation,  for  in  a  simple  perception  in  which  all  is 
individual,  no  distinction,  no  analysis  is  possible  except  by 
the  aid  of  some  universal  notion  or  idea.'  * 


*  All  the  arguments  of  Galluppi  are 
directed  to  prove  that  the  perception  of 
the  Ego  is  immediate.  But  I  would 
add,  that  this  perception  may  be  con- 
sidered either  simply  as  z,  feeling,  or  as 
an  intellectual  act.  Considered  in  the 
first  way,  it  has  not  the  nature  of  intel- 
lectual perception.  To  have  intellectual 
perception  of  the  Ego,  I  must  make  a 
synthesis,  a  judgment  by  which  I  apply 
the  idea  of  existence  [predicate]  to  the 
Ego  as  a  feeling  [subject],  saying,  / 
exist.  Then  it  is  that  I  have  intel- 
lectual perception,  because  I  have  per- 
ceived myself  not  merely  in  relation  to 
my  particular  or  subjective  self,  but  in 


relation  to  objective  existence ;  in  other 
words,  as  belonging  to  the  general 
class  of  beings.  When  I  have  this  in- 
tellectual perception  of  myself,  I  have 
yet^  a  third  step  to  make,  namely,  to 
advert  to  the  same  perception.  How 
am  I  drawn  to  this  advertence,  the  re- 
sult of  the  new  reflection  on  myself? 
By  my  attention  being  aroused  in  con- 
sequence of  an  unusual  and  vivid  modi- 
fication supervening  in  my  internal 
activity,  in  a  word,  by  my  acts.  Here 
is  the  proper  place  for  the  starling- 
point  of  the  philosophy  of  Des  Cartes, 
*  I  think,  therefore  I  exist.*  The  force 
of  this  proposition  is  equivalent  to  this 
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other  :  *  By  making  use  of  my  thinking 
powers,  I  become  aware  that  I  exist.' 
The  argument  holds  good  with  regard 
to  advertence^  but  not  with  regard  to 
simple  intellectual /^^<r///<w,  and  still 
less  with  regard  to  sensitive  perception. 
Indeed,  philosophy  could  not  have 
started  from  any  other  point.  For, 
when  is  it  that  man  begins  to  think 
philosophically  ?  Not,  certainly,  while 
he  has  sensitive  perceptions  only ;  for 
thus  far  he  does  not  think.  Nor  yet 
when  he  has  come  to  have  intellectual 
perceptions,  but  nothing  further  ;  for 
although  he  now  thinks^  he  does  not 
reflect  that  he  thinks.  This  is  that  kind 
of  intellectual  life  which  most  men  lead. 
A  time  comes  when  man  reflects  that  he 
thinks,  and  here  philosophy  begins. 
Now  our  mind  can  only  set  out  from 
the  state  in  which  it  actually  finds  itself. 
A  man  who  begins  to  philosophise  is  in 
the  state  of  reflection  and  advertence. 
He  starts  therefore  from  this  state ;  and 


so  did  Des  Cartes,  when  he  said,  <  I 
think,  therefore  I  exist.*  But  antece- 
dently to  this  state,  there  is  that  oi  direct 
knowledge^  and  that  of  pure  feeling.  It 
was  therefore  natural  that,  after  Des 
Cartes,  Locke  should  arise,  namely,  that 
from  the  examination  of  thought,  one 
should  go  back  to  analyse  sensation,  on 
which  thought  is  based.  In  this  process, 
however,  it  was  easy  to  miss  a  link  in 
the  chain,  which  (for  many  reasons 
which  I  have  already  indicated)  is  very 
difficult  of  observation  and  advertence  ; 
I  mean  the  link  of  our  first  and  direct 
knowledge  ;  and  this  was,  in  fact,  com- 
pletely passed  over.  Des  Cartes,  then, 
set  out  from  reflection^  while  Locke 
occupied  himself  with  sensation.  The 
analysis  of  simple  knowledge^  which 
stands  between  the  two,  and  is  the  key 
for  understanding  both,  was  forgotten  ; 
and  this  deficiency  I  have  endeavoured 
to  supply  to  the  best  of  my  ability  by 
the  present  work. 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 

ON  THE  NATURAL  DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  SENSITIVELY 
PERCEIVING  OUR  BODY  AS  CO-SENTIENT  WITH  OUR- 
SELVES, AND  SENSITIVELY  PERCEIVING  IT  AS  A  FORCE 
ACTING  EXTERNALLY  ON  US. 


ARTICLE  L 

Difference  between  the  two  principal  ways  of  sensitively  perceiving 
our  body^  i.e,  subjectively^  or  as  co-sentient  with  us,  and  extra- 
subjectively,  or  as  a  force  cubing  externally  on  us, 

983.  Our  body  is  felt  by  us  with  a  subjective  perception, 
and  also  with  an  extrasubjective  one,  like  any  other  body. 

But  though  the  modes  of  perception  are  two,  the  thing 
perceived  in  them  is  one  and  the  same.  How,  then,  does  the 
one  perception  differ  from  the  other  ?     I  answer  : — 

By  sensitively  perceiving  our  body  as  external  to  us  t/te 
sentient  subjects,^  we  feel  an  agent ;  but,  by  sensitively  perceiv- 
ing it  as  sentient,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  as  co-sentient 
with  ourselves,  we  feel  a  patient  \  ^  in  other  words,  we,  the 


'  I  advisedly  refrain  from  saying 
*  by  perceiving  our  body  as  object ; '  be- 
cause the  body  is  not  an  object  except 
in  reference  to  the  intellectual  percep- 
tion, which  apprehends  it  as  a  being. 
The  sensitive  perception^  on  the  con- 
trary, perceives  only  an  action  extrane- 
ous to  the  subject.  Strictly  speaking, 
the  object  of  an  intellectual  perception 
cannot  be  called  cutive  (an  agent) ;  it 
can  only  be  designated  z&  present  to  the 
mind.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  in  per- 
ceiving the  object  we  put  forth  a  certain 
amount  of  our  intellectual  activity  ;  but 
this  activity  does  not  in  the  least  affect 
the  object  itself.  It  only  produces  the 
act  by  which  we  perceive  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  object  perceived,  in 
wUdi  we  cannot  produce  any  alteration, 


and  over  which  we  have  no  power  what- 
ever, is  what  informs  our  cognition. 
Hence  the  sajnng  of  S.  Thomas  :  *  The 
intelligible  species  is  the  foimal  prin- 
ciple of  the  intellectual  operation,  even 
as  the  form  of  any  agent  is  the  principle 
of  the  operation  proper  to  it.' — Species 
intelligibilis  principium  formale  est  in- 
tellectualis  operationis^  sicut  forma 
cujuslibet  agentis  principium  est  pro- 
pria opercUionis,  (Cont.  Gentes,  i, 
xlvi.) 

*  Feeling,  merely  in  so  far  as  sub- 
jective, i,e,  as  affecting  the  sentient  sub- 
ject, is  not  something  done  but  some- 
thing suffered,  not  an  actiiHty  but  a 
passivity.  The  same  must  be  said  of 
what  is  co-subject,  i,e,  part  of  the  sentient 
subject  (Translators). 
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sentient  subjects,  feel  ourselves  in,  and  conjointly  with,  the 
body. 

Action  and  passion  are  direct  opposites.  Therefore  by 
those  two  modes  we  perceive  the  same  nature  indeed,  but 
under  different  and  contrary  aspects  ;  in  the  first,  as  causing 
the  sensation  but  not  feeling  it ;  in  the  second,  as  feeling  the 
sensation  but  not  causing  it. 

984.  These  aspects  are  so  contrary  that  no  similarity  can 
be  found  between  them.  Hence  what  we  perceive  in  those 
two  modes  presents  itself  to  us  as  two  entities,  two  different 
natures.  For  this  reason  the  differences  are  not  by  any  means 
gradations  within  the  same  species,  but,  as  I  have  said,  they 
are  aspects  either  of  which  directly  excludes  the  other. 

Nor  is  there  question  here  purely  of  two  ideas  diametrically 
opposed  to  one  another,  i,e,  the  idea  of  a  body  as  agent,  and 
the  idea  of  a  body  as  patient ;  but  there  is  question  of  a 
particular  action  and  passion  such  as  is  that  of  the  sense.  If 
we,  the  sentient  subjects,  consider  our  passion — that  is,  the 
pleasure  or  pain  felt  by  us — in  the  external  principle  which 
causes  it,  we  have  the  agefit ;  and  if  we  consider  it  in  ourselves 
who  suffer  it,  and  in  whom  it  terminates,  we  have  ih^patimt, 
that  is  ourselves  as  modified  by  the  passion. 

ARTICLE  II. 

Has  the  mechanical  impression  made  on  us  by  external  things  any  like  - 

ness  to  the  sensation  which  follows  upon  it  ? 

985.  An  external  body  which  touches  a  sensitive  part  of 
our  body  produces  in  it  certain  movements,  in  other  words 
an  impression. 

This  impression  is  either  perceivable  by  the  sight  or  the 
touch,  or  inferred  through  reasoning.  If  a  needle  pricks  my 
hand,  I  can  see  the  puncture  with  my  eyes,  and  can  also  lay 
my  finger  on  the  little  wound  it  has  made,  and  thus  become 
aware  of  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  my  body.  But  if 
the  impression  is  too  minute  to  be  seen  or  touched,  I  infer  it 
by  arguing  from  analogy.  For  instance,  the  impression  which 
the  globules  of  light  make  in  my  eyes — that  is  to  say,  the 
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quivering  of  my  optic  nerve — is  so  slight  and  delicate,  that 
there  is  no  chance  of  my  being  able  to  notice  it  by  the  sense 
of  touch.*  So  in  like  manner  the  wonderfully  slight  impres- 
sions produced  in  my  nostrils,  or  in  my  palate,  or  in  the  tissue 
of  my  acoustic  nerve,  by  the  corpuscles  which  severally  excite 
these  organs,  cannot  be  detected  by  the  sight  or  the  touch, 
nor  perhaps  even  by  the  use  of  the  most  powerful  microscope. 
But  being  cognisant  of  the  mechanical  actions  of  bodies,  I 
reasonably  conclude  that  those  most  minute  corpuscles  act  on 
my  eyes,  nostrils,  palate  and  ears,  and  must  therefore  produce 
in  them  certain  irritations  and  alterations. 

The  idea,  therefore,  which  we  have  of  a  mechanical  im- 
pression made  by  external  bodies  on  our  own  is  the  same  as 
we  have  of  similar  impressions  made  on  any  other  body  ;  for 
example,  of  an  imprint  on  wax,  of  a  footprint  on  soft  ground, 
of  a  motion  excited  in  any  material  substance.  These  effects 
fall  under  our  touch  and  sight,  like  the  changes  which  take 
place  in  our  body,  and  are  followed  by  sensations. 

986.  Now  I  say  that  the  impressions  have  not  the  slightest 
resemblance  to  sensation  considered  in  its  subjective  part; 
although,  given  the  impressions,  sensation  is  instantly  excited. 
Nay,  there  is  between  these  two  things  a  veritable  opposition 
or  contrariety. 

An  imprint,  a  protuberance,  a  movement,  an  external 
body,  perceived  (by  the  touch),  is  an  agent  which  produces  in 
our  organ  a  sensation.  The  sensation  on  the  contrary  is  a 
passivity ;  it  means  a  patient  (the  sentient  subject)  feeling 
sensibly  affected  in  himself. 

But  agent  is  the  contrary  oi patient  (983). 

Therefore  the  mechanical  impression  made  on  the  sensitive 
body,  and  the  sensation  in  so  far  as  subjective,  are  of  entirely 
different,  nay  contrary  natures :  each  excludes  the  other,  in 
the  same  way  that  j/^j  excludes  no^  and  vice  versd. 

To  render  this  distinction  more  clear,  let  us  consider  the 
impression  made  by  a  little  ball  of  iron  forcibly  pressed  down 

*  The  movements  made  by  the  pupil      on  other  physical  principles,  and  on  the 
when  struck  by  the  light  are  not  tne      spontaneity  of  the  soul, 
effect  of  the  light  sdone,  but  depend  also 
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into  a  sensitive  part  of  our  body  so  as  to  be  half  buried  there. 
This  painful  impression  will  be  in  the  form  of  a  circular  in- 
dentation equal  to  half  the  size  of  the  ball ;  and  in  it  we  shall 
vividly  feel  two  things :  (i)  the  part  affected  by  the  indenta- 
tion ;  (2)  the  ball  which  causes  the  affection. 

Now,  the  feeling  of  the  part  affected,  although  simulta- 
neous with  and  referred  to  the  same  place  as  the  perception 
of  the  ball,  is  beyond  all  question  quite  different  from  that 
perception. 

Suppose  the  part  thus  affected  is  the  arm.  In  feeling  our 
arm  hurt  we  feel  a  patient]  but  in  perceiving  the  ball  we 
feel  an  agent ;  the  two  feelings  are  opposed  and  inconfusible. 

The  part  of  the  arm  felt  is  that  concave  surface  which  has 
been  formed  by  the  thrusting  down  of  the  ball ;  in  it,  there- 
fore, a  body  is  felt  of  concave  form.  The  part  of  the  ball 
perceived  is  all  that  convex  surface  which  by  its  pressure  vio- 
lently displaces  our  flesh ;  in  it,  therefore,  a  body  is  felt  of 
convex  form. 

To  the  concave  surface  of  the  arm  a  sensation  is  referred ; 
in  it,  therefore,  a  body  is  felt  as  feeling.  To  the  convex 
surface  of  the  ball  no  sensation  is  referred  ;  what  is  there  felt 
is,  not  a  body  which  feels,  but  an  insensitive  body  which 
causes  a  feeling. 

In  sensation,  therefore,  the  external  body  (extrasubject) 
and  our  own  body  (co-subject)  are  opposed  and  contrary  to 
one  another,  and  hence  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  con- 
founded together.  The  sensitive  perception  of  the  external 
body  is  the  sensation  itself,  but  only  in  so  far  as  that  sen- 
sation is  excited  by  an  action  which  comes  from  outside  of  us. 

We  will  now  apply  the  same  distinction  to  the  scftsation 
and  the  mechanical  impression. 

What  do  we  mean  by  the  word  sensation^  and  what  by 
the  word  impression  ? 

By  an  impression  we  mean  a  thing  perceived  by  us  as  an 
external  agent ;  by  a  sensation  we  mean  a  thing  felt  by  us 
as  sentient  subjects^  felt  in  ourselves.  Let  us  return  to  the 
experiment  of  the  ball. 

How  do  we  perceive  the  impression  (considered  wholly 
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apart  from  the  sensation)  which  the  ball  has  made  in  our 
arm  ?  In  the  same  way  as  we  perceive  the  ball,  which  is  in- 
sensitive. 

We  look  at  the  part  which  has  been  affected,  we  put  our 
finger  into  the  indentation.  This  is  how  we  see  and  touch 
the  impression  made  by  the  ball. 

But  do  we  also  herein  touch  and  see  the  sensation  which 
we  have  experienced  or  are  experiencing  in  consequence  of 
that  impression  ?  Certainly  not.  The  sensation  is  neither 
visible  nor  tangible;  it  is  perceivable  only  by  an  internal 
feeling  of  our  soul ;  it  is  sensible  through  itself. 

But  after  we  have  repeatedly  looked  at  and  touched  that 
small  cavity,  we  say  to  the  bystanders :  *  See  what  an  im- 
pression the  action  of  that  little  ball  has  left  in  my  arm.' 
We  call  what  falls  under  our  sight  and  touch  an  impression. 
Such  is  the  value  of  this  word.  An  impression  is  a  modifica- 
tion which  a  body  undergoes  in  the  disposition  of  its  parts, 
and  is  perceived  by  our  sensories,  principally  the  sight  and 
the  touch.  It  is  not  a  sensation,  but  an  external  term  of  the 
sensories. 

Surely,  then,  a  mechanical  impression  made  in  our  body 
has  no  resemblance  to  the  tactile  or  visual  sensation  through 
which  it  is  perceived!  That  impression  can  be  seen  and 
touched  by  others  as  well  as  by  us  who  have  received  it, 
whilst  the  sensation  which  follows  it  is  felt  by  ourselves  alone. 

987.  And  here  it  must  be  attentively  observed  that  when 
we  with  our  touch  or  sight  perceive  the  impression  left  in 
our  arm  by  the  ball,  new  sensations  arise  in  us,  which  can  be 
analysed  in  the  same  way  as  we  did  the  sensation  produced 
in  us  by  the  action  of  the  ball. 

In  fact,  on  touching  with  our  finger  the  cavity  left  in  the 
arm  by  the  ball,  we  experience  a  feeling  in  which  we  can 
note  two  parts  or  elementary  feelings  of  an  opposite  nature, 
namely : — 

(i)  That  in  the  finger  which  touches  the  cavity; 

(2)  That  of  the  cavity  touched  by  the  finger. 

The  same  must  be  said  of  these  two  feelings  as  we  have 
said  of  those  of  the  arm  and  of  the  ball.     We  fee!  the  finger 

VOL.  II.  H  H 
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as  co-sentient  with  us,  we  feel  the  cavity  as  acting  on   the 
finger. 

We  feel  the  finger  with  a  sensation  which  refers  to  a 
convex  extension,  we  feel  the  cavity  of  our  arm  with  a  sensa- 
tion which  refers  to  a  concave  extension. 

It  is  not  to  this  cavity  that  we  refer  the  sensation  produced 
in  us  by  touching  it,  but  to  the  finger  with  which  we  touch  it 
The  finger  perceives  the  cavity  as  insensitive ;  and  so  also 
does  the  eye.  In  respect  of  the  finger  and  of  the  eye,  that 
cavity  is  purely  the  term  of  an  external  action.  The  finger 
and  the  eye,  by  touching  and  seeing,  feel  sensibly  affected 
as  parts  of  ourselves,  the  sentient  subjects ;  the  cavity  feels 
nothing,  but  causes  the  feeling  in  our  eye  and  finger. 

Now  that  cavity  is  called  impression^  in  so  far  as  it  falls 
under  the  sight  and  the  external  touch. 

It  has  therefore  nothing  sensitive  in  it,  but  is  entirely  out- 
side of  the  tactile  or  the  visual  sensation.  It  is  precisely  the 
opposite  of  sensation.  Consequently,  the  sensation  considered 
as  subjective,  and  the  mechanical  impression^  are  as  unlike 
each  other  as  any  two  contraries  can  be ;  hence  neither  of 
them  can  in  any  way  be  taken  as  a  degree  or  a  species  of 
the  other. 

ARTICLE  III. 
Materialism  refuted, 

988.  All  the  arguments  of  Materialists  are  founded  on  the 
confusion  of  sensation  with  mechanical  impression. 

Not  understanding  that  these  two  things  are  essentially 
of  an  opposite  nature,  they  strive  to  make  out  some  similarity 
between  them,  so  as  to  be  able  to  explain  the  first  by  the 
second,  or  rather  in  the  second  to  find  the  first. 

They  do  not  reflect  on  the  meaning  attached  to  the  words 
impression,  motion^  Sec,  All  these  words  are  extrasubjective 
indicating  non-sensitive  agents,  and  invented  to  express,  not 
things  that  feel,  but  things  external  to  and  perceived  by  the 
senses.  Thus  sensation,  in  virtue  of  its  very  definition,  is  ex- 
cluded from  the  things  which  these  words  signify. 

It  is  therefore  an  abuse  of  language,  a  confusion  of  ideas, 
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a  manifest  contradiction,  to  pretend — as  do  Materialists  and 
those  who  are  inclined  to  agree  with  them-  to  explain  sensa- 
tion by  reducing  it  to  a  motion  in  the  parts  of  our  body  or  to 
a  mechanical  impression.  In  order  to  feel  the  motion  of  the 
parts,  and  the  impression^  sensation  is  indeed  required  ;  but 
sensation^  precisely  because  it  is  sensation,  needs  nothing  but 
itself,  and  cannot  be  seen,  or  touched,  or  compared  to  any  of 
the  things  which  are  seen  and  touched. 

989.  Epicurus  thought  that  our  sensations  consisted  of 
certain  wonderfully  subtile  images  or  forms  which,  issuing 
continually  from  bodies  and  flying  about  in  all  directions, 
found  their  way  into  our  souls,  and  left  in  them  perfect  repre- 
sentations of  the  bodies  themselves. 

This  mode  of  explaining  sensation  was  only  a  play  of  the 
fancy,  and  explained  nothing. 

The  error  lay  in  taking  what  is  known  to  us  as  the  external 
term  of  our  senses  for  the  subjective  sensation  itself  Whence 
could  Epicurus  have  drawn  the  notion  of  these  imaginary  en- 
tities, except  from  what  we  know  by  the  senses  ?  They  were 
perfect  resemblances  of  the  things  which  are  seen  and  touched ; 
only  that  his  fancy  gave  them  so  fine  a  composition  that  they 
could  not  be  caught  hold  of  by  such  gross  organs  as  we  at 
present  possess.  But  sensation  can  be  nothing  of  all  this  ;  for 
it  has  no  material  substance  to  fall  under  our  senses,  to  be 
observed  with  the  miscroscope,  or  touched  with  an  organ  of 
greater  delicacy  than  ours.  There  can  be  in  it  nothing  extra- 
subjective  \  it  is  the  act  itself  by  which  the  sentient  subject  feels, 
therefore  the  opposite  of  what  is  extrasubjectively  perceived.* 


*  It  seems  incredible  that  the  sub- 
jective perception  of  our  body  could 
ever  have  been  confounded  with  the  ex- 
trasubjective  in  so  gross  a  manner  as  we 
find  in  certain  Materialists,  who,  de- 
luded by  their  imagination,  suppose  that 
they  have  satisfactorily  explained  some- 
thing, when  in  point  of  fact  they  have 
only  mixed  up  together  things  essen- 
tially contrary  and  irreconcilable.  As 
an  instance  of  this,  take  Robert  Hook, 
who  was  one  of  the  earliest  members  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  fre- 
quently read  papers  at  its  Stances,  In 
a  lecture  he  gave  On  Lights  and  which 


is  the  seventh  in  his  scries  of  Lectures 
(I  quote  from  Reid),  he  maintains  that 
ideas  are  material  substances.  In  his 
opinion  our  "brain  is  furnished  with  a 
proper  kind  of  matter  for  fabricating  the 
ideas  of  each  sense.  The  ideas  of  the 
sight,  he  says,  are  formed  of  a  kind  of 
matter  resembling  the  Bologna  stone  or 
some  kind  of  phosphorus  ;  the  ideas  of 
the  hearing  are  made  of  some  material 
resembling  the  chords  of  a  violin,  or 
those  plates  of  glass  which  are  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  take  sound  from  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  air  ;  and  so  of  the  rest .  The 
soul  may  fabricate  hundreds  of  these 
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990.  Aristotle  described  the  sensations  which  external 
bodies  cause  in  us  by  the  simile  of  an  impression  made  by  a 
seal  on  soft  wax,  which  receives  in  itself  the  form,  but  nothing 
of  the  matter  of  the  seal.  This  simile  is  false  and  material. 
When  we  speak  of  the  impression  on  the  wax,  we  speak  of  a 
thing  which  we  see  with  our  eyes,  and  touch  with  our  hand — 
therefore  of  a  thing  external  to  our  senses.  But  sensation 
has  nothing  to  do  with  this.  It  is  not  the  external  agent^  but 
the  passion  which  our  sensories  suffer,  and  which  is  in  them, 
or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  it  is  an  affection  of  our  sensitive 
principle.  In  order  that  the  impression  made  on  the  wax 
might  in  any  way  resemble  our  sensation,  it  should  have  to 
feel  itself;  and  in  that  case  the  sensation  would  not  be  ex- 
plained but  transferred  from  our  flesh  to  the  wax.  There 
would  always  remain  the  question  as  to  what  sensation  is. 
There  would  still  be  in  the  wax  the  impression  and  the  sensa- 
tion^  the  one  outside  of,  opposed  to,  and  incommunicable  with 
the  other,  without  a  shadow  of  similarity. 

991.  Hume  calls  sensations  by  the  name  of  impressions  \ 
whereupon  Reid  very  justly  observes  that  he  ought  to  have 
stated  distinctly  whether  by  the  word  impression  he  meant  the 
act  of  the  mind,  or  the  object  of  that  act  {Essays  on  the  Powers^ 
&c..  Essay  I.  ch.  i.).  Now  on  this  word,  confusedly  and  im- 
properly used,  Hume  builds  up  many  sophisms. 

992.  Erasmus  Darwin  defines  an  idea  as  *  A  contraction  or 
motion  or  configuration  of  the  fibres  which  constitute  the  im- 
mediate organ  of  sense '  {Zoonomiay  Sect.  II.)  ^  ;  and  he  defines 
sensation  as  '  An  exertion  or  change  of  the  central  parts  of  the 
sensorium,  or  of  the  whole  of  it,  beginning  from  one  of  those 
extreme  parts  of  it  which  reside  in  the  muscles  or  organs  of 
sense  *  {ibid.  Sect.  V.  2).  Here  again  the  extrasubjective  term 
of  perception  is  confused  in  the  grossest  manner  with  the 


ideas  in  a  day ;  and  as  they  are  formed 
they  are  pushed  further  off  from  the 
centre  of  the  brain  where  the  soul  re- 
sides. By  this  means  they  make  a  con- 
tinued chain  of  ideas  coiled  up  in  the 
brain,  the  first  of  which  is  furthest  re- 
moved from  the  centre  or  seat  of  the 
soul ;   while  that  at  the  other  end  is 


always  at  the  centre,  being  the  last  idea 
formed. 

How  a  sane  man  could  abandon 
himself  to  such  ravings  is  to  me  simply 
incomprehensible. 

'  Erasmus  Darwin,  like  all  Materi- 
alists, does  not  understand  the  true  dis- 
tinction between  a  sensation  and  an  idea» 
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subjective  sensation.  Why  were  the  words  contractiotiy  motion^ 
configuration  invented,  except  to  signify  things  in  which  the 
passion  of  our  tactile  and  visual  organs  terminates  ?  For 
words  signify  things  in  so  far  as  known  to  us.  Sensation,  on 
the  contrary,  expresses,  not  a  term  of  that  passion,  but  purely 
the  affection  of  the  sentient  subject  itself  Hence  a  contrac- 
tion^  a  motion^  a  configuration  can  be  touched  and  seen,  at 
least  with  organs  finer  than  ours ;  but  is  it  not  absurd  and 
ridiculous  to  say  that  an  idea  is  a  thing  which  can  be  felt  by 
the  touch  or  seen  by  the  eye,  be  the  power  of  these  senses  ever 
so  acute  ? 

993.  Let  us  take  another  materialist,  Cabanis.  The  same 
equivocal  language,  the  same  gross  confusion  between  the 
subjective  and  the  extrasubjective,  is  noticeable  in  him  all 
through.  He  does  not  make  an  impression  wholly  identical 
with  a  sensation ;  but  then  he  says  that  the  impression  is 
carried  to  the  brain,  that  the  brain  reacts,  and  that  this  re- 
action constitutes  or  completes  the  sensation.  He  sees  nothing 
strange  in  establishing  an  analogy  between  the  brain  and  the 
stomach,  and  defining  the  former  as  a  digester  of  thought  \ 
And  yet  he  is  never  tired  of  taking  credit  to  himself  for  the 
accuracy  of  his  philosophical  expressions,  for  a  method  ex- 
perimental and  precise,  and  for  mathematical-like  consecutive- 
ness  in  the  series  of  his  propositions. 

I  will  therefore  quote  a  specimen  of  his  rigorously  philo- 
sophical style  :  *  Dira-t-on  que  les  mouvements  organiques  par 
lesquels  s'ex^cutent  les  fonctions  du  cerveau  nous  sont  incon- 
nus }  Mais  Taction  par  laquelle  les  nerfs  de  Testomac  d^ter- 
minent  les  operations  diff^rentes  qui  constituent  la  digestion ; 
mais  la  mani^re  dont  ils  impreignent  le  sue  gastrique  de  la 
puissance  dissolvante  la  plus  active,  ne  se  ddrobent  pas  moins 
k  nos  recherches.  Nos  voyons  les  aliments  tomber  dans  ce 
visc^re  avec  les  quality  qui  leur  sont  propres  ;  nous  les  voyons 
sortir  avec  des  qualit6s  nouvelles,  et  nous  concluons  qu'il  leur 
a  v6ritablement  fait  subir  cette  alteration.  Nous  voyons  dgale- 
ment  les  impressions  arriver  au  cerveau  par  Tentremise  des 
nerfs  :  elles  sont  alors  Isoldes  et  sans  coherence.  Le  visc^re 
entre  en  action ;  il  agit  sur  elles,  et  bientdt  il  les  renvoie  m^- 
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tamorphosdes  en  id6es,  que  le  language  de  la  physionomie  et 
du  geste,  ou  les  signes  de  la  parole  et  de  T^criture,  manifestent 
au- dehors.  Nous  concluons  avec  la  meme  certitude  que  le 
cerveau  dig^re  en  quelque  sorte  les  impressions ;  qu'il  fait 
organiquement  la  secretion  de  la  penste  *  {Rapport  du  phy- 
siqiie  et  du  moral  de  Vhomme^  M6moire  II.).  With  what 
assurance  does  this  man  speak  }  Is  it  not  surprising  that 
with  ideas  so  confused  he  should  imagine  that  he  sees  every- 
thing as  clear  as  daylight } 

That  contemporaneously  with  the  sensation  which  we  are 
conscious  of  feeling,  our  eye  perceives  our  external  organs  in 
a  new  configuration,  impressions  made  in  them,  motions  in  a 
word,  is  unquestionably  true.  But  the  only  inference  that  can 
be  legitimately  drawn  from  this  fact  is,  that  the  order  of  the 
subjective  modifications — that  is,  those  which  we  suffer  in  our- 
selves— and  the  order  of  the  extrasubjective  modifications — 
that  is,  those  which  the  action  of  an  external  body  produces  in 
our  sensitive  organs  materially  considered — though  utterly 
dissimilar  in  their  nature,  are  related  to  each  other  by  a  law 
which  ought  to  be  diligently  observed  and  ascertained.  It 
will  therefore  be  very  useful,  while  we  are  experiencing  this  or 
that  species  of  sensation,  to  note  well  what  motions  and  con- 
figurations are  presented  to  our  touch  and  sight  in  the  organs 
affected.  But  since,  at  the  same  time,  our  sensation  is  a  thing 
which  cannot  be  externally  seen  or  touched  (and  to  say  other- 
wise would  be  an  absurdity,  an  unintelligible  jargon),  we  shall 
always  have  to  distinguish  it  from  the  motions  and  configura- 
tions exhibited  to  our  sight  and  touch.  Indeed  these  impres- 
sions exist  for  us  and  have  a  name  solely  because  they  are 
terms  perceivable  by  our  external  organs  of  sense,  there  being 
no  other  faculty  capable  of  perceiving  them. 

Our  philosophic  physician  would  not  have  fallen  into  so 
strange  a  confusion  and  cloudiness  of  mind  if  he  had  curbed 
his  imagination  and  contented  himself  with  taking  facts  for  his 
guide,  as  he  so  emphatically  professes  to  do.  To  him  it  seems 
manifest  that  we  see  the  impressions  go  up  through  the  nerves  to 
the  brain,  even  as  we  see  the  food  go  down  into  the  stomach ;  and 
that  we  see  the  brain  returning  to  us  these  impressions  changed 
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into  ideas,  judgments,  &c.,  as  we  see  the  stomach  sending  off 
the  food  in  an  altered  state  into  the  alimentary  channels. 
Now  as  to  the  digestive  virtues  of  the  stomachs  of  fowls  and 
other  animals,  as  also  to  the  various  transformations  which 
food  successively  undergoes  in  the  process  of  assimilation,  I 
am  well  aware  of  Spallanzani's  manifold  experiments  and  dis- 
coveries. But  with  regard  to  those  brain-digested  impressions 
about  which  Cabanis  feels  quite  positive  that  we  diYQ  fully  as 
certain  as  about  the  digestion  of  the  stomach,  I  must  confess 
that  I  have  never  read  or  heard  of  any  experimentalist  having 
attempted  to  demonstrate  anything  of  the  kind.  It  would 
indeed  be  extremely  interesting  could  we,  by  dissecting  various 
animals,  catch  the  impressions  as  they  are  being  conveyed  in 
the  nerve-filaments,  and  extract  them  as  we  do  the  food  from 
the  alimentary  channels,  or  else  detect  them  in  the  brain  at 
different  stages  of  digestion — now  as  ideas,  now  as  judgments, 
and  now  again  as  groups  of  ideas  and  of  judgments — and  thus 
be  able  to  submit  them  to  the  miscroscope,  or  take  of  them 
any  other  experiment  we  might  think  fit,  just  as  in  the  case 
of  the  food.  Cabanis  gives  us  his  word  that  these  impressions 
are  seen  to  enter  the  brain,  as  food  is  seen  to  enter  the  stomach  ; 
but  all  I  can  say  is,  that  if  he  has  seen  them,  neither  I  nor  any 
one  else  that  I  know  of  has  ever  had  this  privilege.  I  wish, 
however,  to  observe  that  the  germ  of  his  error  is  noticeable  in 
his  expressions  themselves.  Taking  a  most  superficial  view 
of  his  subject,  he  assumes  that  all  we  know  we  know  it  by 
means  of  the  sight  and  the  touch  and  the  other  senses,  and 
that  nothing  exists  except  what  falls  under  our  external  ob- 
servation. In  this  supposition  ideas  also  must,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  be  seen  with  the  eye,  and  touched  with  the  hand  ; 
for  we  have  knowledge  of  them.  That  such  is  his  belief  we 
can  clearly  perceive  by  his  phraseology,  which  is  all  borrowed 
from  the  sense  of  sight,  and  applied  to  sensations  and  ideas 
no  less  than  to  the  food  received  into  the  stomach.  But  as 
to  his  being  totally  ignorant  of  the  other  source  of  our  cog- 
nitions— namely,  internal  experience — and  his  reducing  every- 
thing to  the  external  experience  of  the  senses,  the  following 
passage  will  leave  no  doubt  in  our  mind  : — *  Nous  n'avons 
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d'ldde  des  objets  que  les  ph6nom^nes  observables  qu'ils  nous 
pr^sentent :  leur  nature  ou  leur  essence  ne  peut  fitre  pour  nous 
que  Tensemble  de  ces  ph6nom^nes '  {ibid).  Having  thus  ex- 
cluded the  facts  of  the  internal  feeling  and  of  consciousness, 
he  was  inevitably  thrown  on  the  absurd  and  material  system 
of  Empiricism,  Such  was  the  consequence  of  that  miserably 
defective  observation  which  overlooks  and  excludes  the  series 
of  the  most  elevated  facts  which  our  nature  contains,  and  on 
which  we,  subjects  at  once  sentient  and  intelligent,  can  bestow 
our  attention. 

994.  It  must  however  be  acknowledged  that  the  distinction 
between  the  subjective  and  the  extrasubjective  is  not  easy  to 
grasp.  This  plainly  appears  from  the  fact  that  even  writers 
of  very  high  philosophical  attainments  employ,  quite  uncon- 
sciously and  unsuspectingly,  expressions  which,  by  their  inex- 
actness, favour  materialism,  and  thus  serve  this  wretched  and 
ignoble  doctrine  like  so  many  little  roots  which  keep  it,  as  it 
were,  so  fastened  to  the  soil  that  it  can  never  be  eradicated 
altogether.* 


*  Reid  deserves  much  credit  for 
having  reprehended  the  use  in  philoso- 
phy of  certain  forms  of  expression  which, 
by  their  inexactness,  lead  to  Material- 
ism. For  instance,  to  say  that  sensation 
takes  place  by  way  of  an  impulse  of  the 
nerves  on  the  soul,  is  to  express  a  sup- 
posititious and  material  imagination. 
Reid  notices  this  in  Locke.  *  Mr. 
Locke,'  he  says,  *  affirms  very  positively 
that  the  ideas  of  external  objects  are 
produced  in  our  mind  by  impulse,  that 
being  the  only  way  we  can  conceive 
bpdies  to  operate  in  us  ; '  and  he  shows 
how  gratuitous  is  this  reason  given  by 
Locke.  Respecting  this  opinion  of 
Locke,  however,  it  is  right  to  observe 
that  he  retracted  it  in  his  first  letter  to 
the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  and  promised 
to  have  the  obnoxious  passage  rectified 
in  the  next  edition  of  his  Essay.  But, 
*  either  from  forgetfulness  in  the  author  ' 
(it  is  Reid  who  speaks)  *  or  negligence 
in  the  printer,  the  passage  remains  in 
all  the  subsequent  editions  I  have  seen  ' 
{Essays  on  Ponvers  of  the  U urn  an  Mtnd^ 
Essay  IL  ch.  iv.).  In  like  manner  the 
able  Scotsman  calls  attention  to  the  am- 
biguity likely  to  arise  from  the  phrases 


outside  or  inside  the-mind^  and  others 
like  them  taken  from  the  extrasubjec- 
tive perception  of  bodies.  The  expres- 
sion outside  and  inside  the  mind^  to 
have  a  correct  meaning,  must  not  be 
understood  as  relating  to  plcue^  but  only 
as  indicating  that  ideas  either  are  in  the 
thinking  subject  or  are  not  at  alL 
Nevertheless,  it  seems  to  me  that  some- 
times Dr.  Reid  is  too  severe  in  his  cen- 
sure of  certain  phrases  which,  to  my 
thinking,  are  quite  allowable,  even 
when  taken  in  a  proper  sense  ;  such,  for 
example,  as  the  word  representation^ 
applied  to  the  mind.  It  is  true  that 
this  word  is  usually  taken  to  signify 
something  exhibited  before  our  eyes  in 
space.  But  I  would  remark  that,  even 
if  we  restrict  our  attention  to  thought 
alone,  we  can,  and  indeed  must,  conceive 
that  what  our  mind  thinks  of  is  repre- 
sented to  it ;  for  on  the  object  of  its 
thought  the  mind  has  no  power  ;  it  does 
nf>t  pervade  nor  become  identified  with 
tli.it  object  ;  the  object  is  always  distinct 
from  and  inconfusible  with  it ;  and  it 
appears  to  me  that  this  manner  in  which 
the  object  is  in  the  mind  may  be  fittingly 
expressed  by  the  word  representation^ 
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ARTICLE   IV. 
The  line  of  demarcation  between  Physiology  and  Psychology. 

995.  The  distinction  between  sensation  and  impression — 
between  our  subjective  feeling,  and  what  we  perceive  extra- 
subjectively — fixes  the  line  of  demarcation  between  Physiology 
and  Psychology. 

Physiology  and  Medicine  are  and  can  only  be  the  product 
of  external  observation — namely,  the  observation  which  is  made 
by  means  of  the  touch,  the  sight  and  the  other  sensories. 
Psychology,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  result  of  internal  observa- 
tion— namely,  of  all  that  takes  place  in  our  consciousness. 

Physiology  and  Medicine  deal  with  the  body  as  an  ex- 
ternal object ;  Psychology  deals  with  the  soul,  and  with  the 
compound  of  soul  and  body  in  so  far  as  it  is  subject. 

Physiology  investigates  the  natural  state  of  our  body,  the 
different  effects  to  which  it  is  subject,  the  classification  of  these 
effects,  their  uniformity,  or  the  laws  according  to  which  it 
operates.  Now  all  these  effects,  changes,  modifications,  laws, 
to  which  our  body  is  subject  are  simply  so  many  terms  of  the 
touch,  the  sight,  and  the  other  senses,  and  so  many  objects  of 
the  understanding.  In  this  science,  therefore,  the  body  is 
considered  as  a  thing  purely  external  and  objective. 

The  same  must  be  said  of  Medicine :  it  takes  note  of  the 
morbous  changes  or  modifications  of  the  human  body,  and  of 
the  remedies  by  which  it  can  be  restored  to  health ;  and  all 
this  by  a  continual  use  of  external  observation, 

996.  It  is  indeed  true  that,  even  in  these  sciences,  regard 
must  be  had  to  what  passes  in  our  consciousness  ;  but  this  is 
not  the  scope  to  which  they  tend  and  in  which  they  termi- 
nate. If  they  turn  their  attention  to  man's  affections,  or  to  the 
influence  which  an  intense  mental  application  has  on  the 
body,  this  is  purely  in  view  of  ascertaining  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  these  things.     If  they  take  note  of  the  effects  which 

&c.     I  am  furthermore  of  opinion  that  phorical,  but  in  a  proper  sense ;  because 

certain  expressions  which  apply  to  the  these   two   powers,    although    entirely 

sense  of  sight  may  also  be  applied  to  the  different  in  their  nature,  operate  in  a 

understanding,    not  only  in  a    meta-  way  analogous  to  each  other. 
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the  different  habits  of  the  body  produce  on  the  soul  and  on 
the  intellectual  faculties,  this  is  only  that  they  may  find  the 
way  to  bring  the  body  to  that  sound  condition  which  will 
best  enable  it  to  serve  the  soul.  In  all  these  investigations 
the  Physiologist  and  the  Physician  study  the  body  by  means 
of  external  observation,  and  therefore  purely  as  object. 

The  Psychologist,  on  the  contrary,  depends  on  another 
kind  of  observation,  the  internal.  The  facts  of  consciousness 
are  the  objects  which  engage  his  attention.  He  considers  the 
Ego,  the  Subject ;  and  if  he  regards  the  body  as  Object,  this  is 
simply  on  account  of  the  relation  which  the  body  has  with 
the  Subject.  He  does  not  end  in  that.  The  interior  con- 
sciousness is  the  proper  scope  and  subject-matter  of  the 
science  he  cultivates  ;  all  other  things  are  nothing  but  means 
or  helps  to  it. 

997.  Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  even  if  an  Anatomist 
could  with  his  dissecting  knife  succeed  in  laying  open  to  the 
eye  the  minutest  fibres  in  the  body  of  animals,  and  if  micro- 
scopes were  invented  of  such  magnifying  power  as  to  reveal 
the  intimate  texture  of  bodies  in  a  manner  incomparably 
more  perfect  than  has  hitherto  been  attained  ;  yet,  if  the 
interior  observation  of  the  facts  of  consciousness  be  taken 
away,  the  Psychological  science  would  not  derive  any  benefit 
from  these  discoveries,  nor  advance  a  single  step. 

ARTICLE  V. 

On  the  systems  that  have  been  propounded  concerning  the  union  of  our 

soul  with  the  body. 

998.  So  long  as  our  body  is  considered  as  it  presents 
itself  externally  to  the  senses,  its  nature  is  entirely  dissimilar 
from  that  of  the  soul,  and  therefore  no  possibility  can  be  seen 
of  the  one  communicating  with  the  other. 

Nay,  it  could  be  demonstrated  that,  speaking  of  our  body 
in  this  sense,  any  sort  of  communication  between  it  and  the 
soul  would  be  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

999.  Now  I  must  observe  that  it  has  always  been  the 
custom  to  consider  the  body  under  this  limited  aspect :  hence 
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some  philosophers  of  great  ability,  seeing  the  absurdity  of 
which  I  speak,  rejected  the  '  Physical-influx'  theory  altogether, 
and  took  to  devising  other  systems ;  among  which  that  of 
Occasional  causes  by  Malebranche,  and  that  of  Pre-established 
harmony  by  Leibnitz,  are  the  most  celebrated. 

But  the  necessity  of  these  systems  arose  simply  from  an 
incomplete  observation  of  our  body— namely,  from  its  having 
been  considered  only  partially,  that  is,  in  so  far  as  it  is  out- 
side of  us,  the  sentient  subjects ;  *  whereas  it  ought  to  have 
been  considered  as  co-sentient  or  co-subject  with  ourselves ; 
for  the  question  was  merely  as  to  How  the  body  could  be, 
together  with  the  soul,  the  subject  of  sensations  ? 

1000.  It  was  erroneously  imagined  that  the  union  of  the 
body  with  the  soul  could  be  conceived  to  be  like  the  com- 
mixture of  two  fluids,  or  the  binding  together  of  two  solids 
into  one  block,  both  of  which  things  fall  under  our  external 
experience,  can  be  seen  by  the  eye,  touched  by  the  hand,  and 
sensibly  experimented  upon  in  many  ways.  Only  it  was 
imagined  that  the  soul  is  of  so  subtile  a  nature  as  to  escape 
external  observation,  even  when  aided  by  the  use  of  instru- 
ments ;  but  this  always  on  the  assumption  that  it  was  itself 
like  one  of  the  most  minute  visible  substances,  and  that  its 
union  with  the  body  was  effected  like  those  between  sub- 
stances of  this  description  ;  and  consequently  that  it  could 
also  be  observed  by  the  senses,  provided  their  perceptive 
powers  were  adequate  to  the  purpose. 

1 00 1.  Instead  of  this  it  should  have  been  distinctly  under- 
stood, that,  to  know  what  our  body  really  is,  we  must  not  be 
content  with  the  external  observation,  but  must  furthermore 
have  recourse  to  the  internal ;  and  that  the  body  thus  observed 
is  found  to  be  very  different  from  what  it  appears  to  the  ex- 
ternal senses,  with  other  properties  more  intimate  and  essential 
— properties  which  cause  us  to  know  it  as  matter  of  our  fun- 
damental feeling,  and  joint  cause  thereof. 

It  was  therefore  necessary,  setting  aside  all  external  images, 

*  If  whatever  we  sensibly  perceive       by  that  which,  essentially  and  by  the 
is  outside  of  us,  how  could  an  action      hypothesis,  is  outside  of  us  ? 
which  takes  place  in  us  be  explained 
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to  enter  into  oneself,  to  consult  one's  own  consciousness,  to 
reflect  on  the  feeling  of  the  Ego^  and  thence  to  draw  the  con- 
cept of  that  union  which  it  was  sought  to  explain. 

Thus  it  was  in  the  fundamental  feeling  itself  that  the  body 
could  have  been  discovered,  conformably  with  the  thought  of 
St.  Thomas ;  since  it  is  in  that  feeling  (and  consequently  in 
the  soul)  that  we  feel  that  action  which  is  characterised  by  a 
mode  and  a  term  called  extension  cr  space, 

1 002.  In  the  feeling  of  the  Ego  there  is,  therefore,  found 
the  action  of  a  force  different  from  the  Ego^  but  which  the 
Ego  feels,  and,  in  feeling  it,  expands  the  feeling  of  its  own 
self  into  an  extended  term. 

This  feeling,  into  which  the  Ego  is  drawn  by  a  natural 
force  (in  respect  of  which  it  is  passive),  is  a  fact.  Therefore 
the  union  of  our  soul  with  the  body  ought  to  have  been 
accepted  as  a  fact  certified  by  observation  on  ourselves  ;  as  a 
primitive  fact,  a  fact  which  is  our  nature  itself.  Had  this  been 
done,  the  difficulties  of  admitting  this  union  could  not  even 
have  been  conceived ;  there  would  no  longer  have  been  any 
sense  in  them. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

Relation  between  our  body  considered  as  external  to  us  and  as 

CO- SUBJECT  with  us, 

1003.  The  subjective  and  extrasubjective  ways,  then,  of 
perceiving  our  body,  give  us  two  concepts  of  it,  which  are  not 
merely  different,  but  contrary  in  some  way  to  one  another — 
the  concept  of  co-subject  and  the  concept  of  extrasubject. 

This  contrariety  arises  solely  from  the  limitation  of  the 
two  concepts,  in  consequence  of  which  limitation  the  one  ex- 
cludes the  other. 

Hence,  when  the  body  is  considered  in  these  two  different 
concepts,  contrary  propositions  are  the  result. 

The  two  following  may  serve  as  examples  : — The  body  is  in 
the  saiUy  and  The  soul  is  in  the  body. 

Both  these  propositions  are  true,  but  they  relate  to  the 
two  opposite  concepts  of  the  body. 

It  is  true  that  the  body  is  in  the  soul  when  the  body  is 
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considered  as  subjective ;    because  in  this  case  the  body  is 
only  an  agent  operating  in  the  soul. 

It  is  true  that  the  soul  is  in  the  body  when  the  body  is  con- 
sidered as  extraneous  to  the  subject,  and  the  soul  is  considered 
in  the  effects  which  it  produces  in  this  extrasubjcct, 

1004.  I  say  in  the  effects,  because  if  we  consider  a  soul  in 
its  own  self,  it  is  a  Subject,  and  can  neither  be  a  term  of 
corporeal  feeling,  nor  commensurate  itself  with  a  place. 

Hence,  if  the  intelligent  soul  is  considered  in  itself  (as 
Subject),  and  is  compared  to  the  body  or  the  *  extended,'  we 
have  a  third  proposition  which  is  also  true — namely,  that  the 
soul  is  not  in  any  place  because  it  is  simple. 

All  these  distinctions  serve  to  do  away  with  a  great  number 
of  difficult  questions,  which,  unless  we  correct  our  phraseology 
and  reduce  it  to  philosophical  propriety,  can  never  be  put 
an  end  to. 

ARTICLE  VII. 
On  the  matter  of  the  fundamentcU  feeling, 

1005.  When  treating  of  the  fundamental  feeling,  and  of 
the  subjective  part  of  sensation,  which  is  a  modification  of  the 
same,  I  observed  that,  properly  speaking,  we  cannot  say  that 
this  feeling  has  an  object,  but  can  say  only  that  it  has  a  matter 
wherein  it  terminates. 

When,  however,  the  operation  of  the  understanding  is 
added  to  that  of  the  senses,  we  perceive  external  objects  and 
give  them  the  name  of  bodies.  But,  on  reflection,  we  discover 
that  among  the  bodies  so  perceived  there  is  one  which  con- 
stitutes the  matter  of  our  feeling,  which  we  therefore  call 
our  body. 

Now,  what  is  the  difference  between  object  and  matter  ? 

This  point  deserves  careful  investigation. 

1006.  Our  body,  whether  in  its  natural  state  or  in  its 
modifications,  presents  two  aspects.  In  so  far  as  felt  by  our 
fundamental  feeling,  it  is  the  matter  of  this  feeling ;  and  in  so 
far  as  perceived  by  the  special  organs  of  sense,  it  is  their 
term  as  well  as  their  stimulus,  and  thereafter  an  object  of  the 
understanding.     This  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  the  matter  of 
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the  feeling  is  something  between  the  pure  subject  and  the  term 
of  the  feeling.  It  is  not  the  sentient  subject,  for  it  is  the 
thing  felt ;  and  it  is  not  a  pure  term  of  the  feeling  itself,  for 
the  feeling  does  not  exist  without  it. 

1007.  The  first  difference,  therefore,  between  the  matter 
and  the  object  of  a  faculty  consists  in  this,  that  the  object  is 
not  essential  to  the  subsistence  of  the  faculty,  whereas  the 
matter  is  a  constitutive  element  of  the  faculty,  so  that,  if  we 
abstract  from  it,  the  faculty  is  no  longer  conceivable.  Thus, 
without  light,  air,  odoriferous  or  saporiferous  particles,  a  man 
would  not  have  the  sensations  of  colour,  sound,  smell  or 
taste  ;  and  yet  he  could,  for  all  that,  be  conceived  as  possessed 
of  the  several  organs  of  these  sensations  in  a  sound  and 
perfect  state.  Why  so  }  Because  those  stimuli  are  not  the 
matter  of  the  sensories,  but  only  terms  of  their  acts,  and 
objects  when  perceived  by  the  understanding. 

1008.  This  difference  between  matter  and  object  cannot 
be  thoroughly  grasped  unless  by  forming  a  correct  notion  of 
what  difaailty  is.  Be  it  then  understood  that  every  faculty 
is  a  primal  acty  which,  given  the  necessary  conditions,  produces 
other  acts,  varied  according  to  the  variety  of  the  conditions. 
Now,  this  primal  and  permanent  act  is  called  faculty  in 
respect  of  the  secondary  and  transient  acts.  Every  faculty 
must  therefore  consist  in  a  certain  activity,  kept,  as  it  were, 
in  a  state  of  tension,  and  ever  ready  to  issue  forth  into  this 
or  that  act,  according  as  occasion  offers,  like  a  cross-bow 
ready  for  discharge.  With  this  concept  of  a  faculty  well 
fixed  in  our  mind,  we  shall  see  that,  even  as  every  secondary 
act  requires  an  external  term  for  its  production,  so  the  faculty 
ox  primal  act,  in  order  to  exist  and  to  be  thinkable,  requires 
its  own  internal  term.  Again,  as  the  faculty,  unlike  its  opera- 
tions, is  something  permanent,  so  also  must  its  internal  term 
be  something  permanent ;  for  the  faculty  and  its  term  stand 
and  fall  together.  Consequently,  if  we  take  away  the  term 
of  its  operation,  the  faculty  still  remains;  but  if  we  take 
away  its  own  internal  term,  the  faculty  no  longer  exists. 

1009.  Now  the  matter  is  precisely  a  permanent  term, 
proper  to  certain  faculties,  and  forming  one  thing  with  them. 
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But  since  this  term  conjoined  with  the  faculties  contributes  to 
make  them  what  they  are,  and  cannot  be  conceived  separate 
from  them,  it  is  therefore  designated  by  the  name  of  matter, 
and  not  simply  by  that  of  term ;  this  latter  word  being  also 
applicable  to  everything  in  which  the  acts  of  a  faculty  ter- 
minate externally. 

Nevertheless  the  character  of  indivisibility  from  the  faculty 
does  not,  by  itself  alone,  suffice  to  constitute  the  matter  of  a 
faculty;  because  every  faculty  has  a  term,  but  not  every 
faculty  has  a  matter. 

lOio.  ^he  second  difference,  therefore,  between  the  object 
and  the  matter  of  a  faculty  is  this — that  the  object,  as  such,  is 
neither  passive  nor  passible ;  ^  whilst  the  matter,  as  such, 
presents  itself  to  our  mind  both  as  without  activity  in  respect 
of  the  faculty,  and  as  liable  to  receive  modifications. 

The  objects  of  my  cognitions  do  not  act  as  stimuli  on  my 
mind,  they  simply  reveal  themselves  to  it  by  informing  it. 
On  the  contrary,  the  impression,  for  example,  of  the  external 
light  on  my  eye  is  a  sort  of  violent  action  which,  besides 
being  a  term  to  my  sensitivity,  draws  it  out  into  the  act  of 
sensitive  perception.  And  speaking  in  general,  the  objects  of 
cognition  hold,  in  respect  of  the  cognitive  faculties,  if  not  an 
active,  certainly  an  impassive  state.  They  diXQ  present  to  the 
mind,  and  that  is  all.  The  terms  of  our  practical  faculties, 
on  the  other  hand,  hold  a  passive  state. 

Now,  when  the  term  of  that  primal  act  which  constitutes 
the  faculty  itself  is  of  the  impassive  kind,  and  present  to  the 
faculty  in  such  a  way  that  the  latter  is,  in  respect  of  it,  simply 
a  recipient,  we  then  call  it  object  and  not  merely  tertn,  though 
it  is  this  too ;  nor  yet  do  we  call  it  matter,  because  this  word, 


*  It  is  customary  to  say,  for  example, 
that  a  bar  of  iron  struck  by  a  hammer 
is  the  object  of  the  action  of  the  hammer, 
and  so  of  everything  which  a  mechanical 
force  or  instrument  acts  upon  ;  and  this 
seems  to  agree  with  the  etymology  of 
objectum  (a  thing  set  opposite  to  another). 
But  this  way  of  speaking  proceeds  from 
the  manner  in  which  our  mind  conceives 
these  things,  so  that  the  notion  of  object 
is  added  by  the  mind.     If  we  abstract 


from  this  addition,  neither  of  the  two 
material  things  has  anything  outside 
itself ;  and  if,  through  coming  violently 
into  collision,  they  should  happen  to 
break  each  other  or  to  be  altered  in 
their  structure,  there  will  be  mutual 
clashing  of  forces,  but  there  will  not  be 
objects ;  for  the  concept  of  object^  as 
such,  implies  unchanged  identity  and 
impassibility. 
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as  I  have  observed,  means  something  passive  or  modifiable. 
And  we  also  call  it  the  form  of  the  faculty,  <>.  an  object  oH 
such  a  nature  that,  by  being  permanently  united  with  the 
subject,  it  constitutes  this  subject  in  a  primal  act  from  which 
many  operations  subsequently  proceed,  and  which  goes  under 
the  name  of  faculty. 

This  is  why  I  have  said  elsewhere  that  the  idea  of  being 
in  general  is  the  objective  form  of  our  intellect ;  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  speaking  of  our  body  as  felt  by  the  funda* 
mental  feeling,  I  have  called  it  the  matter  of  that  feeling,  in- 
asmuch as  *  it  is  a  permanent  term  of  the  primal  act  of  our 
sensitivity,  and  devoid  of  activity  in  respect  of  the  same  act 
considered  as  complete.' 

loi  I.  The  matter  of  the  fundamental  feeling  has,  however, 
a  third  and  most  notable  characteristic.  Not  only  Is  it,  in 
respect  of  the  fundamental  feeling  considered  as  complete,  a 
term  without  activity,  and  simply  with  the  capacity  to  offer 
itself  thereto  as  a  passive  term,  but  this  capacity  itself,  this 
passive  susceptiveness^  is  very  imperfect.  I  mean  that  there  is 
in  the  matter  a  certain  inertia  whereby  it  impedes  its  receiving 
that  state  which  the  activity  of  the  feeling  could  impart  to  it ; 
so  that  the  feeling  itself  finds  a  restraint  put  on  the  fulness 
of  its  action. 

Nor  need  any  one  say  that,  since  this  inertia  opposes  the 
feeling,  it  must  therefore  be  an  active  force  in  respect  of  the 
feeling.  For  I  would  first  of  all  observe  that  when  there  is 
question  of  an  action  whereby  the  thing  acted  upon  is  raised 
to  a  better  condition  than  belongs  to  it  by  its  own  nature,  then 
the  circumstance  of  that  thing  yielding  itself  freely  to  the 
action  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  thing  itself,  but  be- 
longs only  to  its  perfection.*  The  capacity  to  receive  im- 
provement is  an  intrinsic  activity  ;  by  the  reason  of  contraries, 
therefore,  the  incapacity  to  be  improved  is  a  want  of  that 
activity — seminal  as  it  were — of  that  recondite  virtue  which, 
if  it  does  not  exist,  cannot  be  developed  ;  hence  the  absence 
of  it  places  an  obstacle  to  the  perfection  which  might  be  com- 

*  Hence  the  thing  could  be  without      having  attained  to  perfection  (Trans- 
it,   because  a  thing  can  exist  without       LATORS). 
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municated  to  the  thing.  The  resistance,  then,  which  the 
matter  makes  to  the  feeling  is  not  a  true — that  is  to  say,  an 
active — resistance  ;  it  is  simply  incapacity,  inertia.  Nor  are 
these  reflections  mere  abstract  subtilties  ;  they  describe  the 
matter  of  our  fundamental  feeling  just  as  it  presents  itself  to 
an  attentive  observation.  Careful  observers  will  find  that 
their  fundamental  feeling  does  not  diffuse  itself  over  an  ex- 
tension, so  to  speak,  void,  but  over  an  extension  where  it 
meets  with  certain  obstructions  and  also,  if  one  will  have  it 
so,  with  certain  changes  and  violences,  according  to  constant 
laws.  These  laws  are  (i)  those  which  constitute  the  relation 
between  the  sensitive  body  (matter  of  the  fundamental  feeling) 
and  the  external  bodies  ;  and  (2)  those  which  constitute  the 
relation  of  the  same  sensitive  body  with  the  Ego^  i,e.  the 
feeling  we  have  of  ourselves. 

But  even  more  than  to  the  perfection  of  the  sensitive  body 
let  us  attend  to  that  of  the  fundamental  feeling.  This  feeling 
would  be  more  perfect  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  body 
were  found  to  yield  itself  up  more  perfectly  to  its  control.  If 
therefore  we  find  that  when  the  body  happens  to  be  altered 
for  the  worse,  the  feeling  suffers  in  consequence,  and  any  one 
wishes  to  say  that  this  fact  argues  the  presence  of  a  force  in 
the  body,  I  shall  not  oppose  him ;  but  he  must,  on  his  part, 
admit  that  in  this  case  the  force  is  only  such  as  to  make  the 
feeling  weaker.  Now  the  feeling  and  its  matter  form  together 
only  one  thing,  only  one  faculty,  as  I  have  before  observed. 
Consequently  the  forice  here  referred  to  is  the  passive  and  im- 
perfect part  of  this  faculty,  not  the  formal  and  perfect  part ; 
and  it  is  chiefly  for  this  reason  that  our  body  in  so  far  as  felt 
subjectively  by  us  is  called  the  matter  of  the  fundamental 
feeling.^ 

*  We  must  carefully  distinguish  be-  simple,  as  I  venture  to  think  I  have  in- 

tween  the  principle  and  the  term  of  an  controvertibly  proved  elsewhere  (672- 

act.     However  difficult  of  conception  it  691).     This  fact  escaped  the  notice  of 

may  be,  it  is  nevertheless  an  undeniable  Malebranche,  and  it  was  owing  to  this 

fact  that  the  principle  of  the  act  may  be  oversight  that  he  did  not  see  the  possi- 

simple^  while  its  term  is  manifold  or  ex-  bility  of  our  body  communicating  with 

tended.     Hence  the  extension  in  which  the  soul.     In  the  famous  controversy  he 

the  sensation  diffuses  itself  with  its  term  had  with  Amauld,   the  latter  had  the 

does  not  cause  the  Ego  (which  is  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  press  him 

principle  that  feels)  to  be  any  the  less  with  the  following  excellent  observation, 

VOL.  n.  I  I 
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10 1 2.  But  here  a  difficulty  suggests  itself.  In  the  course 
of  this  work  I  have  described  the  body  as  a  force  acting  upon 
the  soul,  and  causing  or  exciting  in  it  the  fundamental  feeling. 
How,  then,  can  the  matter  of  the  fundamental  feeling,  which 
is  no  other  than  the  body  itself,  be  described  here  as  passive^ 
and  even  characterised  by  inertia  in  respect  of  the  action  of 
that  feeling  ? 

My  answer  is  this  : — 

In  the  first  place,  the  matter  of  the  fundamental  feeling  is 
not  the  body  with  all  its  properties.  For  in  its  matter  the 
fundamental  feeling  docs  not  perceive  the  body  relatively  to 
the  special  sensories,  except  in  so  far  as  it  offers  itself  as  a 
passive  and  inert  term  of  the  same  feeling.  The  energy, 
therefore,  which  the  body  may  have  in  producing  the  feeling 
is  not  included  in  the  matter  itself  of  the  feeling.  The  follow- 
ing observations  may  help  us  to  understand  how  this  can  be. 

1013.  A  being  which  is  acted  upon  by  a  force  in  a  given 
way  may  thereby  be  itself  drawn  into  two  different  kinds  of 
act :  (i)  an  act  terminating  in  the  very  force  which  has  ex- 
cited and  promoted  it,  so  that  the  force  becomes  passive  in 
respect  to  the  same  ;  (2)  an  act  terminating  outside  that  force. 
We  will  consider  the  first  of  these  two  cases. 

Can  I  not  set  a  force  in  motion  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
action  into  which  I  have  drawn  it  will  recoil  on  myself.?     For 


in  which,  however,  we  see  the  usual 
confusion  between  sensations  and  ideas, 
or  rather  between  sensitive  and  intel- 
lectual perception.  Arnauld  writes 
thus : — 

*  Rien  ne  me  parait  plus  ^-trangc  que 
de  dire  que  les  corps  sont  trops  gros- 
sicrs,  pour  pouvoir  ctre  vus  immediate- 
ment  par  notre  ame.  Car  on  aurait 
raison  d'allegucr  la  grossiercte  et  Tim- 
perfection  des  corj)s,  s'il  s'agissait  de 
les  rcndrc  r^w/zflmaz/J" .  .  .  Maisquand 
il  s'agit  seulemcnt  cP ctre  conttu^  que  peut 
fairc  h.  cela  Tim  perfection  des  choses 
materielles?'  Connaitrcusi  sans  doute 
une  grande  perfection  on  ce  qui  con- 
nait  ;  et  ainsi  ce  qui  est  dans  le  plus 
bas  dcgrc  de  la  nature  intclligente  est 
quelque  chose  sans  coniparaison  dc 
beaucoup  plus  grand  et  plus  admirable, 
que  tout  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  plus  accompli 


dans  la  nature  corporelle.  Mais  ftre 
coftnu  n'est  qu*une  simple  denomination 
dans  Tobjet  connu  ;  et  il  suffit  pour  cela 
de  n'etre  pas  un  pur  neant.  Car  il  n*y 
a  que  le  neant  qui  soit  incapable  d*€tre 
connu  :  et  etre  connaissable,  pour  parler 
ainsi,  est  une  propri^t^  inseparable  de 
I'etre,  aussi  bicn  que  d'etre  ««,  d'etre 
vrai^  et  d'etre  i>on  ;  ou  plut6t  c'est  la 
mcme  chose  que  d'etre  vrai  {Des  vraies 
et  des  fail sses  ideh^  ch.  x.). 

Properly  speaking,  the  difficulty  of 
Malebranche  consisted  more  in  explain- 
ing how  bodies  could  be  sensitwely  per- 
cehrd  than  how  they  could  become 
oi'Jerts  of  cognition.  Nevertheless  the 
remarks  of  Arnauld  may  also,  in  part, 
hold  good  in  respect  of  the  sensations 
of  a  being  at  once  sentient  and  intelli- 
gent. 
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example,  a  fowling-piece  will  sometimes  inflict  a  terrible  injury 
on  the  hand  that  has  pulled  the  trigger.  But  this  is  much 
more  applicable  to  a  spiritual  agent,  which,  as  we  know  by 
experience,  moves  by  a  marvellous  spontaneity.  To  set  a 
spiritual  substance  in  motion,  then,  there  is  more  need  of  an 
occasion  than  of  a  cause^  since  the  intrinsic  energy  of  that  sub- 
stance breaks  forth  into  spontaneous  acts  whenever  the  suit- 
able occasion  and  conditions  are  posited.  Hence  there  may 
be  in  the  body  a  force  which  draws  the  spirit  into  the  act  of 
feeling,  and  at  the  same  time  this  act  (which  is  itself  an 
energy)  may  recoil  on  the  body  as  on  its  necessary  term. 
Indeed,  the  laws  according  to  which  the  spirit  is  first  moved 
to  the  act  of  feeling  are  unknown  to  us ;  at  least  they  are  to 
me.  Still,  there  is  no  absurdity  in  conjecturing  that  such 
laws  exist,  and  that  they  emanate  from  the  nature  itself  of 
the  spirit.  For  in  all  the  beings  of  the  universe  which  fall 
under  our  experience  we  uniformly  find  these  two  things :  (i) 
that  in  their  operations  they  follow  certain  laws  ;  and  (2)  that 
these  laws  are  not  imposed  on  them  arbitrarily,  but  flow  as 
consequences  from  their  nature.  Applying  the  same  remark 
to  the  spirit,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  think  that  the  energy 
intrinsic  to  the  nature  of  this  being  causes  it  to  operate  when- 
ever the  proper  conditions  for  so  doing  are  present.  Now,  as 
the  analysis  of  the  fundamental  feeling  shows,  a  necessary 
condition  is  that  the  body  be  fittingly  organised.  It  might 
be,  therefore,  that,  given  the  body  so  disposed,  its  union  with 
the  spirit,  and  the  feeling  which  results  therefrom,  should 
follow  in  virtue  of  a  law  belonging  to  the  nature  of  the  spirit 
itself. 

What  may  be  set  down  as  certain,  however,  is  that  the 
body  may  be  passive  in  respect  of  the  fundamental  feeling, 
notwithstanding  that  it  was  the  first  to  originate  and  promote 
the  same,  or  certainly  was  a  necessary  condition  thereof. 
Now  it  is  only  when  viewed  under  this  aspect  that  the  body 
is  called  matter  of  the  fundamental  feeling.  The  energy 
which  moves  the  spirit  to  feel  is  the  principle  of  the  feeling  ; 
the  body  which  the  feeling  invests  is  its  matter  as  well  as  its 

term.     Although,  therefore,  by  consulting  our  consciousness, 

1 1  2 
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we  can  discover  that  in  our  fundamental  feeling  we  are  pas- 
sive— that  is,  acted  upon  by  an  external  force — nevertheless 
this  force  cannot,  as  acting  on  us,  be  the  matter  of  that  feelii^. 
This  may  help  us  properly  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  dis- 
tinction which  the  ancients  sometimes  made  between  matter 
and  body, 

1014.  In  the  second  place,  I  have  to  observe  that,  although 
the  body  is  capable  of  receiving  in  itself  the  energy  by  which 
it  operates  on  the  spirit,  nevertheless,  ordinarily  speaking,  this 
recondite  energy  is  noticed  less  than  the  other  qualities  of 
bodies,  and  principally  their  extension  and  their  inertia. 

The  better  to  understand  this  fact,  it  will  be  well  to  recall 
to  mind  the  following  propositions  which  I  have  already 
demonstrated. 

(i)  The  various  ways  in  which  we  perceive  bodies  give  us 
different  perceptions  of  them,  so  that  the  identical  bodies  seem 
to  be  different  beings, 

(2)  The  reason  of  this  seeming  difference  is  (d)  partly 
because  our  perception  of  bodies  is  mixed  up  with  a  good  deal 
of  the  subjective  element ;  and  as  this  mixture  takes  place  in 
various  forms,  it  gives  as  a  result  various  proximate  terms  to 
our  perception  ;  and  {b)  partly  because  by  one  mode  of  per- 
ception certain  properties  are  discovered  in  a  body  which 
remain  hidden  when  the  same  body  is  perceived  in  another 
mode  ;  hence  that  body  seems  a  different  being.  Thus,  in 
perceiving  an  external  body  by  means  of  our  sensories  we  only 
find  in  it  certain  qualities  which  are,  so  to  speak,  blind,  and 
do  not  perceive  the  aptitude  which  the  corporeal  substance  has 
to  serve  as  matter  of  the  fundamental  feeling ;  this  aptitude 
being  discoverable  only  by  means  of  that  feeling. 

(3)  Hence  the  word  body  comes  to  vary  its  meaning, 
according  as  our  thought  connects  it,  with  what  we  perceive 
in  one  mode,  or  with  what  we  perceive  in  another. 

(4)  The  more  common  meaning  is  taken  from  what  we 
perceive  in  external  bodies  through  the  five  sensories,  because 
this  kind  oi perception  is  easy  of  advertence,  whereas  it  is  only 
with  great  difficulty  that  the  perception  effected  through  the 
fundamental  feeling,  or  even  through  the  subjective  adven- 
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titious  sensations,  can  be  adverted  to  and  kept  distinctly  before 
the  mind.* 

By  these  considerations  we  can  see  the  reason  why  the 
popular  meaning  of  the  word  body  does  not,  commonly 
speaking,  include  that  recondite  force  by  which  our  body  acts 
on  our  spirit,  and  by  reacting  on  which  the  spirit  unites  the 
body  to  itself.  This  reason  lies  in  what  takes  place  in  our 
adventitious  sensations,  whence  is  mostly  derived  that  idea* 
which  we  express  by  the  word  body.  Let  us  reflect  on  it  for 
a  moment. 

10 1 5.  By  acting  on  any  of  our  organs,  the  external  body 
simply  produces  a  change  or,  to  say  it  in  general,  a  motion  in 
the  sensitive  form  of  that  organ.  Given  that  motion,  the 
spirit  feels  a  new  sensation.  But  in  feeling  this  sensation,  it 
does  not  put  forth  an  energy  altogether  new.  By  the  law 
which  has  been  explained  above  (705,  &c.),  the  spirit  felt  its 
body  until  now  *in  the  sensitive  state  in  which  it  actually 
was.'  This  living  body,  through  being  now  acted  upon  by  the 
external  body,  has  undergone  a  change  in  its  sensitive  state. 
The  sensitive  principle,  therefore,  following  up  its  action  in 
accordance  with  the  same  law,  feels  the  new  state  of  the 
organ  affected.  Clearly,  there  has  not  been  here  any  radically 
new  action  of  our  body  on  the  spirit.  There  has  only  been 
an  action  between  two  bodies — that  is  to  say,  an  action  of  the 
external  body  on  ours  ;  and  that  action  has  not  been  governed 
by  any  special  law,  but  by  the  same  mechanical,  physical  and 
chemical  laws  which  are  common  to  all  bodies,  even  inani- 
mate. The  spirit  therefore  has  not,  in  this  fact,  united  itself 
with  any  new  body ;  no  new  body  has  acted  on  it ;  the  pre- 
vious action  of  its  own  body  on  it  has  not  been  submitted  to 
any  new  experiment.  From  this  we  see  that  all  the  action  of 
bodies  which  can  be  perceived  and  noticed  in  our  acquired 
sensations  is  purely  external — namely,  such  as  external  bodies 
exercise  on  one  another.  As,  then,  these  sensations  do  not 
contain  in  them  that  internal  and  permanent  action  which  our 

*  It  should  furthermore  be  observed  to  bodies,  though  of  little  use  for  making 
that  with  our  external  organs  we  per-  us  understand  the  nature  of  the  f<7^]^^a/ 
ceive  primary  qualities  and   necessary      pinciple  (855,  856). 
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body  exercises  on  the  spirit,  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  word 
body  is  not,  generally  speaking,  associated  with  this  species  of 
action,  but  only  with  the  mutual  extrasubjective  action  of 
bodies  conformably  to  mechanical,  physical  and  chemical  laws. 
Now  the  effect  of  this  exclusion  is,  that  the  word  body  as  used 
in  ordinary  discourse  does  not  awaken  in  us  the  thought  of 
any  activity  on  the  spirit. 

iot6.  In  the  third  place,  it  should  be  very  attentively  con- 
sidered that  that  activity  which  we  have  ascribed  to  the  body 
does  not  emanate  from  the  nature  itself  of  the  body  taken  in 
the  popular  sense.  This  fact  alone  suffices  to  justify  the 
common  practice  of  not  extending  the  meaning  of  the  word 
body  to  the  said  activity,  and  particularly  in  connection  with 
our  spirit. 

1017.  To  see  this,  let  us  examine  the  character  of  the 
action  of  bodies,  whether  on  one  another  or  on  our  spirit 
itself. 

I.  Motion  IS  not  essential  to  bodies ;  each  body  receives 
it  from  without.  Now,  it  seems  quite  certain  that  the  action 
of  external  bodies  on  our  organs  is  wholly  due  to  motion. 
Resistance  is  nothing  but  the  distribution  of  motion  in  the 
several  parts  of  a  body.  Co/iesion  is  simply  the  fulfilment  of 
a  law  determining  the  number  of  parts  amongst  which  the 
motion  must  be  divided.  Therefore  such  action  as  external 
bodies  are  seen  to  exercise  on  our  own  is  an  activity,  not 
proper  and  essential  to  those  bodies,  but  coming  to  them  from 
without.  Hence,  in  respect  of  this  power  of  motion  bodies 
are  really  passive :  they  simply  receive  and  then  communicate 
what  they  have  received  (motion). 

10 1 8.  II.  Let  us  come  to  the  action  of  our  body  on  the 
spirit.  It  seems  evident  that  this  action  also  is  not  comprised 
in  the  nature  of  body  (cxtrasubjectivcly  considered),  and  that 
therefore  the  body  receives  it  from  a  principle  external  to 
itself.  If  the  energy  which  shows  itself  in  acting  on  the  spirit 
were  of  the  essence  of  a  body,  all  bodies  would  necessarily 
have  to  be  conceived  as  animate.  And  yet  no  such  property 
as  animation  is  included  in  the  common  concept  of  body. 
Although,  therefore,  our  body  acts  on  the  spirit,  it  does  not  do 
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so  by  an  active  principle  intrinsic  to  its  nature,  belonging  to 
it  for  the  sole  reason  that  it  is  a  body,  but  by  a  received 
activity.  Consequently,  as  regards  this  activity,  the  body  is 
both  inert  and  passive  ;  it  receives  and  does  not  give.* 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  following  reflection  seems  to  me 
of  more  importance  than  all  those  I  have  offered  until  now : — 

I  have  said  that  the  body,  according  to  the  concept  usually 
formed  of  it,  has  not,  in  its  nature  as  body,  the  energy  of 
acting  on  the  spirit,  but  receives  it.  Now  might  not  such 
energy  come  to  it  from  the  spirit  itself.^  Have  we  not  seen 
that  *  It  is  possible  for  one  being  to  excite  in  another  an 
activity  of  such  a  character  as  to  recoil  precisely  upon  itself ' 
(10 1 3) }  Cannot  this  observation,  which  we  have  applied  to 
the  action  of  bodies,  be  applied  with  much  greater  force  to  the 
action  of  the  spirit } 

ID  19.  The  study  I  have  made  of  this  question  induces  me 
to  look  upon  the  following  as  a  probable  result : — 

I.  The  human  spirit  is  bound  in  its  action  by  certain  con- 
editions.  One  of  them,  for  a  certain  species  of  actions,  is  the 
existence  of  a  body  constructed  with  a  suitable  organisation. 
So  far  no  action  is  as  yet  requisite  on  the  part  of  the  body, 
but  only  a  given  state,  which  the  body  cannot  give  to  itself, 
but  must  receive  from  without. 

II.  As  soon  as  the  spirit  finds  itself  suited  with  a  perfectly 
organised  body,  it  would  seem  that  the  spirit,  having  now  the 
condition  necessary  for  performing  the  species  of  action  afore- 
said, acts  conjointly  with  this  body,  and  constitutes  it  in  that 
energy  which  is  called  lifey  and  through  which  the  body  acquires 
the  ultimate  properties  of  living  bodies. 

III.  This  energy  received  by  the  body  is  such  as  in  its 
turn  to  react  on  the  spirit,  and  draw  it  into  the  act  of  the  fun- 
damental feeling. 

IV.  The  fundamental  feeling  pervades  the  body  and  makes 
it  its  matter — that  is,  its  seat,  its  mode  of  being,  its  extension. 

V.  The  body  in  this  state  of  matter  of  the  fundamental 
feeling  retains   some   of  its   inertia,  and,  as  a  consequence, 

*  From  this  S.  Thomas  draws  the   demonstration  that  the  soul  is  a  thing 
different  from  the  body  (»S.  /.,  Ixxv.  i). 
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remains  subject  to  the  external  action  of  other  bodies.  Hence, 
given  a  change  in  the  matter  felty  the  fundamental  feeling  also 
undergoes  a  change,  not  indeed  by  reason  of  a  new  action  of 
the  matter  upon  the  spirit,  but  because  the  spirit  is  bound  to 
terminate  its  act  in  its  matter,  which  is  the  passive  term  of 
that  act. 
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PART  VI. 

CONCLUSION. 
CHAPTER  I. 

EPILOGUE  OF  THE  THEORY. 

1020.  The  original  faculties  of  the  soul  are  two  :  a  sense 
for  Particulars  and  a  sense  for  Universals} 

The  sense  for  particulars  constitutes  the  faculty  which  is 
more  commonly  called  Sensitivity  \  and  the  sense  for  uni- 
versals constitutes  the  faculty  which  is  more  commonly  called 
Intellect? 

1 02 1.  Every  faculty  is  a  particular  Primal  Act,  and  is 
constituted  by  a  term  essentially  inseparable  from  it ;  which 
term  is  called  Matter  if  in  respect  of  the  faculty  it  is  passive, 
whilst  it  is  called  Form  if  in  respect  of  the  faculty  it  is  impas- 


*  I  have  already  explained  what  is 
to  be  understood  by  a  Universal  (No. 
107,  &c.).  We  must  not  suppose  that 
any  one  thing  can  be  universalin  itself  \ 
each  thing,  in  so  far  as  it  is,  is  singular 
and  determinate.  A  universal^  there- 
fore, simply  means  an  entity  of  such  a 
nature  that  we  can  by  means  of  it 
know  many,  in  fact  an  indefinitely  great 
number  of,  things.  Consequently  uni' 
versality  is  nothing  but  a  relation  and, 
properly  speaking,  can  only  belong  to 
ideas ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  through 
ideas  that  we  are  able  to  cognise  an  in- 
definite number  of  things,  and  under 
this  aspect  each  idea  is  also  called  a 
species.  It  would  indeed  seem  at  first 
sight  that  there  are  other  things  be- 
sides ideas  which  may  in  this  sense  be 
called  universal.  Thus  a  portrait  seems 


to  be  universal,  because  it  is  repre- 
sentative of  all  the  persons  whom  it  re- 
sembles. But  this  is  a  mistake.  Uni- 
versality does  not  belong  to  the  portrait 
considered  in  its  own  entity,  but  is  an 
addition  made  to  it  by  an  idea.  It  is 
through  the  idea  of  the  portrait  that  the 
mind  compares  that  portrait  with  the 
persons  and  finds  a  similarity  between 
them  and  it.  This  similarity  is  not  in 
the  material  portrait  itself,  but  in  that 
ofu  idea  by  means  of  which  the  said 
comparison  was  made.  The  unity  of 
an  idea  is,  therefore,  what  constitutes 
the  similarity  possible  between  things 
(No.  177). 

*  I  have  reduced  the  faculty  of  the 
intellect  to  a  primal  sense  (Nos,  553- 

558). 
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sive  and  object ^  so  that  its  presence  places  the  subject  in  that 
act  which  constitutes  the  faculty  (1006,  &c.). 

The  essential  term  of  sensitivity  is  its  matter ;  the  essential 
term  of  the  intellect  is  its  object  aind/orm  (loio  and  480-485). 

1022.  Sensitivity  is  either  external  or  internal.  The  ex- 
ternal has  for  its  essential  term  the  body,  extended  corporeal 
matter.  The  internal  has  not  a  term  distinct  from  itself,  and 
moreover  it  has  for  a  distinct  term  the  idea  of  being  in  getieral 
(473-479  and  630-672). 

Hence  the  faculty  of  external  settsitivity  consists  simply  in 
the  fundamental  feeling  of  our  own  body  (721-728). 

The  faculty  of  internal  sensitivity  consists  in  the  feeling  of 
Ourselves  (692-720). 

The  faculty  of  the  intellect  consists  in  the  act  by  which  we 
intue  being  in  general  (480-485). 

1023.  If  the  matter  of  sensitivity  is  taken  away,  the 
sensitive  being  no  longer  remains.  If  thtform  of  the  intellect 
is  taken  away,  this  faculty  ceases  to  exist,  but  there  still 
remains  the  concept  of  a  sensitive  being.  Hence  being  in 
general  is  a  true  object  apprehended  by  the  intellect  and 
distinct  from  the  sensitive  being  ;  but  the  term  of  sensitivity 
is  a  constitutive  of  the  sensitive  being  itself,  and  as  it  cannot 
be  conceived  distinct  therefrom,  so  it  cannot  be  entitled  to  the 
name  of  object  (10 10,  &c.,  and  409-429). 

1024.  Intuition  requires  something  distinct  from  the  in- 
tueing  subject,  and  is  therefore  essentially  objective.  Sensation, 
on  the  other  hand,  requires  only  a  matter  (449^.  and  742-752). 
Hence  the  intellect  is  a  primal  act  of  intuition  ;  but  sensitivity 
is  only  ^primal  act  of  feeling, 

1025.  In  our  fundamental  feeling  all  these  faculties  exist 
before  beginning  to  operate — that  is,  the  feeling  of  ourselves 
conjointly  with  our  body  (sensitivity)  and  the  intellect. 

This  innermost  feeling,  perfectly  one^  joins  together  the 
sensitivity  and  the  intellect.  It  has  moreover  an  energy,  a 
spiritual  insight  as  it  were  (rationality),  with  which  it  sees 
the  relation  between  the  two.  This  function  constitutes  the 
Primitive  Syiithesis  (528-555). 

If  the  energy  which  springs  from  the  intimate  unity  of 
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the  fundamental  feeling  is  considered  in  a  more  general  way — 
that  is,  in  so  far  as  the  Ego  has  the  capability  of  seeing  rela- 
tions generally — then  that  energy  is  the  Reason,  and  the  pj'imi- 
tive  syntlusis  becomes  the  first  function  of  this  faculty  {622, 
and  480-482). 

If  that  same  energy  is  regarded  purely  with  reference  to 
the  virtue  it  has  of  effecting  the  union  of  a  predicate  with  a 
subject,  it  then  takes  the  name  oi  faculty  of  Judgment  (338). 

1026.  The  primitive  synthesis  consists  in  that  judgment  by 
which  the  Reason  acquires  Intellectual  Perception, 

We  do  not  pass  to  any  operation  whatever,  unless  drawn  to 
it  by  some  stimulus  or  motor. 

The  external  sensitivity  is  the  faculty  first  drawn  to  its 
operations,  and  its  stimuli  are  external  bodies  acting  on  our 
organs  (514,  &c.). 

The  external  sensitivity  excited  by  these  stimuli  wakes  up 
our  consciousness  to  the  fact  that  we  are  being  subjected  to  a 
passivity  proceeding,  not  from  our  own  body,  but  from  a  body 
-  detached  from  us.  Then  it  is  that  the  new  sensation,  namely, 
the  modification  of  our  corporeal  fundamental  feeling  con- 
sidered as  the  term  of  an  external  action,  becomes  sensitive 
perception^  whereas  till  then  it  was  purely  sensation  and  that 
fundamental  perception  by  which  the  soul  is  united  with  the 
body  (630-691). 

1027.  Wherefore  the  first  material  part  of  human  cogni- 
tions supplied  by  sensitivity  consists  in  : — 

(i)  The  feeling  by  which  the  Ego  perceives  itself  conjointly 
with  its  body  (fundamental  feeling). 

(2)  The  sensations,  ue,  the  modifications  of  this  feeling. 

(3)  The  sensitive  perceptions  of  external  bodies. 

1028.  Through  the  reason  considering  these  things  in 
relation  to  being  in  general  and  forming  intellectual  perceptions y 
these  same  things — in  themselves  purely  particular  affections 
of  our  spirit— have  universality  added  to  them  ;  and  hence, 
under  this  aspect,  the  reason  is  denominated  the  faculty  of 
Universalisation,  To  this  peculiar  faculty  belong  all  the 
direct  acts  of  the  reason  (490-500). 
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The  reflex  acts  belong  to  reflection,  which  is  another /««r- 
tion  of  the  reason  (487-489), 

1029.  All  the  acts  of  our  spirit  in  so  far  as  it  is  rational, 
and  the  terms  of  these  acts,  constitute  the  objects  of  reflec- 
tion. Sometimes,  however,  the  name  of  reflection  is  given, 
though  somewhat  improperly,  to  the  direct  application  of  the 
understanding  to  the  sensations  (5ii«.).  The  objects  of  re- 
flection therefore  consist : — 

(i)  In  that  act  by  which  the  Ego  has  intuition  of  being  in 
general. 

(2)  In  the  acts  of  the  faculty  of  universalisation. 

(3)  In  the  acts  of  reflection,  and  in  its  terms  or  results. 
Refl'ection  has  two  operations.  Synthesis  and  Analysis)  it 

decomposes  and  it  unites  (490,  &c.). 

To  analysis  belongs  the  faculty  of  Abstraction  (494,  &c.). 

1030.  The  external  stimuli  move  the  external  sensitivity ; 
the  physical  instincts  move  in  the  first  instance  the  Imagination, 
and  awaken  the  faculty  of  Universalisation. 

The  corporeal  images  awaken  the  faculty  of  dividing 
ideas  from  perceptions. 

Language  alone,  received  from  society,  can  draw  into  its 
act  the  faculty  of  Abstract  Ideas,  and  thus  give  to  man  the 
dominion  over  his  own  powers,  the  use  of  his  free-will 
(487,  &c.). 

103 1.  Lastly,  when  through  the  abstract  ideas  supplied  by 
language  man  has  acquired  the  full  use  of  his  free-ivill,  or 
the  dominion  over  his  own  powers,  he  can  set  all  those  powers 
in  motion,  and  enter  freely  on  that  road  of  progress  wherein 
the  various  human  faculties  can  be  indefinitely  developed. 


CHAPTER  II. 

IN   WHAT   STATE   THE  AUTHOR   FOUND   THE   DOCTRINE   OF 
THE  ORIGIN  OF  IDEAS. 

1032.  There  is  a  popular  knowledge  zad  a.  philosophic  know- 
ledge. This  distinction  has  been  very  accurately  marked  by 
S.  Thomas. 

The  reader  cannot  fail  to  have  noticed  the  relation  in 
which  this  work  stands  to  the  popular  knowledge.  He  must 
have  seen  that  it  is  not,  as  it  does  not  profess  to  be,  anything 
more  than  the  development  of  a  truth  which  is  universally 
known  and  continually  alluded  to  in  common  conversation— 
the  truth  that  man  has  in  kim  t/te  light  of  reason. 

When  occasion  served,  I  endeavoured  also  to  show  its 
relation  to  phUos^kic  knowledge.  Whatever  appeared  to  me 
consonant  with  truth  in  the  philosophers  who  preceded  me, 
I  took  note  of  it,  and  was  glad  to  turn  it  to  account    But  in 

lorder  to  do  greater  justice  to  those  writers,  I  will  now  add  a 

Ifew  words  by  way  or  conclusion. 

1033.  Several  of  them  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  importance 
I  the  idea  of  being  in  general,  and  of  its  intimate  and  essen- 

Jal  conjunction  with  the  human  mind.     In  modem  philosophy 
^find  that  Malebranche  was  one  of  those  who  saw  this  best, 
jowing  passage  from  his  Recherche  de  la   VMi^ 
will  show :  '  La  prince  claire,  intime, 
I'€trc,  sans  restriction  particuli^re  .  .  , 
«!,  i  I'esprit  de  lliomme,  agit  sur  lui  plus 
de  tous  les  objets  finis.      II  est 
itiirement  de  cette  id&  g^nirale 
not  a  little  remarkable  is  that 
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this  illustrious  follower  of  Des  Cartes  should  have  perceived 
that  to  think  of  being  is  more  essential  to  our  mind  than  to 
think  of  ourselves — a  truth  not  observed  by  his  master,  and 
directly  opposed  to  the  whole  foundation  of  the  Cartesian 
philosophy  ;  *  for  Malebranchc  subjoins  :  *  On  peut  bien  6tre 
quelque  temps  sans  penser  a  soi-memc,  mais  on  ne  saurait,  ce 
me  semble,  subsistcr  un  moment  sans  penser  a  I'dtre  ;  et  dans 
le  meme  temps  qu'on  croit  ne  penser  i  rien,  on  est  n^cessaire- 
ment  plein  de  I'id^e  vague  et  g^n^rale  dc  Tctre.*  ^ 

Neither  was  he  ignorant  of  the  objection  which  is  so  com- 
raonly  made  by  shallow  thinkers  and  tiros  in  philosophy, 
who,  having  as  yet  paid  very  little  attention  to  what  passes 
within  themselves,  are  ever  ready  to  say :  *  If  we  were  con- 
tinually thinking  of  being  we  should  certainly  know  it'  He 
replies  to  this  objection  precisely  as  I  have  done,  in  concert 
with  all  antiquity.  He  shows  that  the  objection  proceeds 
from  deficient  observation,  and  from  confounding  together 
two  facts  which  stand  quite  distinct  in  our  consciousness — 
namely,  (i)  the  act  of  our  mind,  (2)  the  advertence  to  that 


1  Des  Cartes  has  justly  been  charged 
with  petitio  principii  in  his  manner  of 
establishing  the  criterion  of  certainty 
{Principles,  &c.  Part  I.).  First  he 
said  :  *  Clear  perception  is  the  criterion 
of  certainty ; '  and  by  means  of  this  cri- 
terion he  found  the  existence  of  God. 
And  then  he  said  :  *  Clear  perception 
might  deceive  me,  but  in  the  existence 
of  God  I  have  an  infallible  security  of 
the  truth  of  that  perception,  because  it 
(the  perception)  comes  from  God,  Who 
cannot  deceive  me.'  It  would  seem  in- 
credible that  a  man  of  such  marvellous 
abilities  as  Des  Cartes  should  not  have 
perceived  the  manifest  vicious  circle 
contained  in  this  manner  of  reasoning. 
But  the  more  evident  and  inevitable 
the  error  in  the  Cartesian  system,  the 
stronger  is  the  proof  it  affords  of  the 
erroneousness  of  the  system  itself.  Des 
Cartes  saw  that  the  perception  of  his 
subjective  self  stood  in  need  of  some- 
thing else,  in  order  to  l)e  authoritative, 
and  that  it  did  not  necessarily  contain 
infallibility  in  it.  This  supjwrt,  which 
is  undoubtedly  needed  l>y  the  subjective 


perception,  is  the  idea  of  being,  which 
has  essentially  in  it  objectiiity  and  ne^ 
cessity.  But  Des  Cartes,  not  knowing 
this  truth,  had  recourse  to  the  idea  of 
God,  thus  erring  in  two  ways  :  (i)  by 
deducing  from  the  perception  what  was 
to  make  the  perception  itself  valid  in 
the  eyes  of  reason ;  which  was  a  vicious 
circle  ;  (2)  by  haWng  recourse  to  the 
idea  of  the  First  and  Subsistent  Being, 
instead  of  that  of  common  being.  This 
second  error  suggested  to  him  his  a 
priori  demonstration  of  the  existence  of 
God,  which,  in  the  manner  he  presents 
it,  is  a  blunder,  as  I  have  said,  because 
it  rests  entirely  on  the  ambiguity  of 
taking  being  in  a  purely  ideal  form,  for 
the  Sul)sistent  Being  itself.  Neverthe- 
less the  efforts  and  errors  of  Des  Cartes 
prove  the  necessity  of  the  idea  of  being, 
for  which  I  contend,  quite  as  much  as 
his  authority  would  have  done,  had  he 
openly  expressed  himself  to  that  effect. 
^  This  is  precisely  the  observation 
which  had  l)een  made  by  the  author  of 
the  Ititurarium,  as  we  have  formerly 
seen. 
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act.     Here  are  his  words,  following  shortly  after  those  I  have 
last  quoted  :  — 

*  Mais  parce  que  les  choses  qui  nous  sont  fort  ordinaires, 
et  qui  ne  nous  touchent  point,  ne  rdveillent  point  Tesprit  avec 
quelque  force,  et  ne  Tobligent  point  k  faire  quelque  reflexion 
sur  elle,  cette  id^e  de  I'etre,  quelque  grande,  vaste,  r^elle  et 
positive  qu'elle  soit,  nous  est  si  famili^re  et  nous  touche  si  peu, 
que  nous  croyons  quasi  ne  la  point  voir ;  que  nous  n'y  faisons 
point  de  reflexion  ;  que  nous  jugeons  ensuite  qu'elle  a  peu  de 
r^alitd,  et  qu*elle  n'est  formde  que  de  Tassemblage  confus  de 
toutes  les  id^es  particuli^res  ;  quoiqu'au  contraire  ce  soit  dans 
elle  seule  et  par  elle  seule  que  nous  apergevons  tous  les  ^tres 
en  particulier.'  How  near  does  not  this  man  seem  to  dis- 
covering the  clue  out  of  the  intricate  labyrinth  of  ideas  !  He 
has  it  in  his  hand,  and  does  not  see  that  he  has  it.  Instead 
of  saying  with  S.  Thomas  that  the  idea  of  being  is  a  created 
light,  he  will  have  it  to  be  God  Himself:  hence  his  error. 
Up  to  this  point  he  had  proceeded  with  a  keen  observation 
of  human  nature,  and  with  a  faultless  logic ;  now  he  forsakes 
his  method,  and  by  a  stroke  of  the  imagination  cancels  the 
immense  distance  which  separates  the  creature  from  the 
Creator.  But  had  he  not  said  that  the  idea  of  being  is  a 
vague  idea  }  that  it  is  the  idea  of  being  with  no  particular  re- 
strictions ^  that  is,  indeterminate  ?  of  being  in  genera/?  ^  Now 
the  idea  of  God  is  not  vague.  God  is  indeed  infinite,  but  not 
indeterminate.  Lastly,  He  is  not  the  being  which  is  common 
to  all  things,  and  much  less  being  in  general,  but  He  is  the 
First  Being,  perfectly  distinct  from  all  else,  complete,  outside 
of  all  genera.  This  distinction  between  universal  ideal  being 
and  subsistent  being  is  a  truth  preserved  in  the  deposit  of  the 
Christian  traditions  which  so  eminent  a  man  ought  neither  to 
have  been  ignorant  of  nor  neglected. 

1034.  It  is  well  known  that  the  system  of  Malebranche 

*  S.   Thomas  and  S.   Bonaventure  more  or  less  disesteem  for  the  authors 

say  with  perfect  propriety  of  language,  of  the  Scholastic  period,  and,  I  would 

that  God  is  not  the  *  common  being, '  almost  say,  for  all  authors  a  little  more 

but  the  *  Supreme  and  Absolute  Being.*  ancient  than  Des  Cartes,  excepting  S. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  Malebranche  Augustine,  from  whom  Des  Cartes  also 

had  imbibed  from  his  age  a  spirit  of  had  drawn. 
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was  forestalled  in  France  by  P6re  L.  Thommassin.  Contem- 
poraneously with  the  latter,  Padre  Giovenale,  of  Anaunia,  in 
the  Italian  Tyrol,  was  thinking  out  a  similar  theory.  This 
learned  Capuchin,  but  little  known  to  fame,^  published  a  book 
in  Latin,  wherein  he  propounded  the  very  system  which,  under 
the  elegant  pen  of  Malebranche,  made  so  much  stir  in  the 
world  of  letters  ;  and  I  must  say,  for  the  sake  of  truth,  that, 
on  comparing  the  two  works,  I  found  that  Padre  Giovenale 
has  presented  the  doctrine  with  much  greater  fulness  and 
moderation.  This  author  shows  himself  duly  sensible  of  the 
difficulties  which  I  have  pointed  out  against  Malebranche,  and 
does  not  pass  them  over.  He  restricts  and  adapts  the  mean- 
ing of  his  expressions  so  as  not  to  contradict  the  great  tra- 
dition of  Catholic  truth,  and  proceeds  on  the  track  beaten  by 
the  Fathers,  seeking  continually  to  reconcile  on  this  point  S. 
Augustine  with  S.  Thomas. 

1035.  And,  before  all  these,  the  Platonists  who  once  more 
flourished  in  Tuscany  under  the  great  shadow  of  the  Medici, 
had,  on  the  lines  traced  out  by  the  most  ancient  philosophy, 
risen  to  a  clear  apprehension  of  the  importance  of  the  idea  of 
being.  Marsilio  Ficino,  who  may  be  called  the  head  of  that 
school,  teaches  clearly  that  the  notion  of  being  is  innate  in  all 
men ;  and  the  reason  he  gives  in  proof  of  it  is  very  note- 
worthy. He  says  :  *  All  men  Judge  that  a  certain  thing  does 
not  exist  at  all,  that  another  thing  exists  in  a  more  imperfect 
way,  and  again  another  in  a  less  imperfect  way.'  ^ 


*  The  work  of  the  Tyrolese  Capu- 
chin was  printed  in  Augsburg  under  the 
title  of  Soil's  intelligentuE  cui  turn  sue- 
cedit  nox,  lumen  indeficiefis  ac  inextin- 
guibile  illuminans  omnem  homUum 
venkntem  in  hunc  mundum^  etc. ,  per 
F,  yuvenalem  Attauniefisem  Ord.  Ca- 
puccinorum,  Augmtce  Vindelicorum^ 
Typis  Simonis  Uzschneideri  Reverend iss, 
(icAltiss.  Prifuipis  et  Episcopi Augiistam 
typographic  Anno  1686.  It  is  singular 
that  Padre  Giovenale  died  in  the  same 
year  as  Malebranche,  1713-  Possibly 
this  work  was  the  first  seed  of  those 
doctrines  which  were  subsequently  de- 
veloped and  illustrated  by  the  two 
Fathers  Ercolano  and  Filibert,  of  the 
Reformed    Franciscans.      Those    who 


wish  to  know  more  about  Padre  Giove- 
nale may  refer  to  the  Biblioteca  Tirolese 
of  Jacopo  Tartarotti,  augmented  by 
Todeschini,  Venice,  1733  J  ^so  the  Me- 
niorie  Storiche  della  Citth  e  Territorio 
di  Trento^  by  Conte  Francesco  Barba- 
covi,  vol.  i. 

*  On  this  subject  the  book  of  Car- 
dinal de  Cusa,  entitled  De  Apice  Theo- 
riiSy  deserves  pre«eminently  to  be  read. 
Pere  Thommassin  drew  from  Ficino,  and 
quotes  him  in  support  of  his  opinions. 
Both  these  able  men  hold  the  following 
doctrine,  which  agrees  perfectly  with 
that  which  I  have  set  forth  : — *  Being  is 
so  resplendent  that  there  is  no  possibi- 
lity of  thinking  that  it  is  not.  *  *  Through 
being  we  know  other  things,  but  being  is 
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Now  the  need  of  the  idea  of  being  in  order  to  judge  was 
precisely  the  way  by  which  we,  in  this  work,  icame  to  see 
the  indispensable  necessity  of  this  idea  as  concreated  with  us, 
and  antecedent  to  all  other  ideas.  It  is,  however,  to  be  re- 
gretted that  Ficino  did  not  undertake  to  develop  this  thought, 
full  of  fecundity  though  it  was,  and  that  he  attached  to  it  no 
more  weight  than  to  so  many  others  of  comparatively  less 
importance.  Moreover,  the  Platonists  generally  fall  into  that 
same  confusion  which  I  have  noted  above,  between  the  idea 
of  *  common  being '  or  '  potential  being,'  and  the  idea  of  the 
'First  and  most  Actual  Being/  thus  transforming  human 
reason  into  the  Divine  Essence. 

1036.  The  truths  of  which  I  am  speaking  were  not  un- 
known to  the  Schoolmen,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  many  passages 
I  have  quoted  from  them.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that 
they  applied  themselves  much  to  examine  the  connection  of  the 
truths  which  they  knew ;  and  for  this  reason  they  did  not 
succeed  in  giving  to  the  system  on  the  origin  of  ideas  all  that 
simplicity  and  precision  of  which  it  stood  in  need.  Hence 
for  many  of  them  our  first  concepts  issued  from  a  source  re- 
condite and  obscure,  or  which  at  the  very  most  they  described 
vaguely  and  in  metaphorical  language ;  or  else  they  declared 
those  cognitions  to  be  a  kind  of  instinct.  So  did  Dante 
understand  the  Scholastic  doctrine,  stating  it  in  the  following 
lines : — 

'  Ogni  forma  sustanzial,  che  setta 
£  da  materia,  ed  \  con  lei  unita, 
Specifica  virtude  ha  in  s^  colletta  ; 


knuwn  through  itself '  (Thomass.  Tract, 
de  Deo  Deique  propriety  S.  I.  ch.  xiv. , 
art.  I).  Cardinal  Gerdil  expressed  the 
same  opinion  in  his  celebrated  work 
against  Locke  and  in  defence  of  Male- 
branche.  What  escaped  the  notice  of 
all  these  authors,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is 
the  great  distinction  between  being  in 
potentia  (idea,  essence  of  being),  and 
being  in  act  (see  530,  &c.).  It  is  by 
means  of  this  distinction  that  S.  Thomas 
(.S*.  /.  q.  II.  art.  I)  demonstrates  that 
God  is  not  among  the  things  known 
through  themselves.  They  say  :  *  Being 
cannot  be  conceived  as  devoid  of  being, 


therefore  being  exists.'  There  is  here 
an  ambiguity  in  the  term  being.  If  by 
being  you  mean  ideal  beings  certainly 
you  cannot  think  it  except  as  being,  and 
necessarily  so ;  but  you  must  not  con- 
found ideal  being  with  subsistent  being. 
Nevertheless  the  reasoning  of  Ficino 
and  of  P.  Thommassin — which  is  also 
that  of  Des  Cartes  and  S.  Anselm,  and 
of  which  we  find  traces  in  S.  Augustine 
and  many  other  ancient  writers — con- 
tains a  deep  element  of  truth  whereof  I 
reserve  the  exposition  for  its  proper 
place. 
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La  qual  senza  operar  non  ^  sentita, 
Ne  si  dimostra  mai  che  per  effetto, 
Come  per  verde  fronda  in  pianta  vita  : 

Pcr6,  1^  onde  vegna  lo  'ntelletto 
Delle  prime  notizie,  uom  non  sape, 
E  de'  primi  appetibili  V  affetto, 

Che  sono  in  vol,  si  come  studio  in  ape 
Di  far  lo  mele :  e  questa  prima  voglia 
Merto  di  lode,  o  di  biasmo  non  cape.'  * 

1037.  And  that  our  first  concepts  spring  from  a  source 
without  light,  from  a  blind  instinct,  from  a  law  of  human 
nature,  and  nothing  else,  is  the  doctrine  to  which  all  modem 
philosophy  has  at  last  reduced  itself,  from  Rcid  to  Galluppi. 
For  Reid  refers  these  cognitions  to  a  mysterious  suggestion 
of  nature ;  Kant,  even  while  going  so  far  as  to  restore  the  use 
of  scholastic  phraseology,  attributes  them  to  certain  sub- 
jective forms  belonging  to  the  same  nature ;  and  these  two 
opinions  have  been  revived  of  late  in  France,  where  two 
opposite  parties  seem  bent  on  deriving  man's  first  cognitions 
from  a  single  principle  of  blind  and  instinctive  faith.  Lastly, 
in  Italy,  Galluppi,  although  he  has  confuted  with  much  acute- 
ness  the  errors  of  all  these  writers,  still  retains  the  denomina- 
tion of  subjective  for  the  ideas  of  unityt  of  idaitity^  and  such 
like,  as  though  they  issued  from  and  owed  their  existence  to 
the  thinking  subject  himself.  But,  if  theyfrj*/  concepts  are  not 
wholly  independent  of  the  subject,  and  have  not  an  objective 
existence,  then  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  validity 
of  human  knowledge  is  shaken  to  its  very  foundations,  that 
certainty  no  longer  exists,  and  that  scepticism,  while,  on 
the  one  hand,  an  impossible  system,  becomes,  on  the  other. 


*  Purgatory^  c  xviii.     Carey  trans- 
lates thus  : — 

•Spirit,  substantial  form,  with  matter 

joinM, 
Ni)t  in  confusion  mix'd,  hath  in  itself 
Specitic  virtue  of  that  union  born, 
Which  is  not  felt  except  it  work,  nor 

prov'd 
But  through  effect,  as  vegetable  life 
IJy  the  green  leaf.     P'rom  whence  his 

intellect 


Deduced  its  primal  notices  of  things, 
Man    therefore    knows    not,    or   his 

appetites 
Their  first  affections ;  such  in  you,  as 

zeal 
In   bees    to    gather    honey ;    at    the 

first, 
VoHtion,    meriting     nor    blame    nor 

praise. ' 

The  simile  of  the  bees  is  taken  from 
Aristotle  {Mcfa/>hysic,  i.  10). 
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inevitable.  Wherefore  to  place  human  knowledge  and  human 
certainty  on  a  firm  foundation,  I  do  not  see  any  other  way 
than  to  rest  the  whole  of  our  cognitions  on  an  object  which 
IS  always  before  us,  is  necessary,  universal,  and  independent 
of  us  and  of  all  created  things  ;  and  this  is  the  theory  of  the 
innate  idea  of  being  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  set  forth  in 
this  volume. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

THE    WAY    BY    WHICH    THE    STUDIOUS    MAY   MASTER    THE 
THEORY  EXPOUNDED  ABOVE  ON   THE  ORIGIN  OF  IDEAS. 

1038.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  understand  well 
the  theory  expounded  above,  nor  can  this  be  attained  by  a 
mere  perusal  of  the  present  volume.  It  is  furthermore  neces- 
sary that  the  reader  should  attentively  observe  human  nature 
in  his  own  self.  Unless  he  does  this,  the  probability  is  that 
he  will  think  he  has  perfectly  mastered  the  theory,  when  in 
reality  he  has  only  misunderstood  my  opinions,  and  formed 
of  them  a  concept  wholly  at  variance  with  the  truth. 

For  this  reason,  I  think  it  will  not  be  useless  to  point  out 
here  at  the  end  an  easy  way,  by  following  which  any  one 
who  cares  for  such  studies  may  surely  arrive  at  a  satisfactory 
result. 

This  way  consists  in  carefully  taking  note  of  four  points, 
on  which  the  whole  power  of  the  student's  mind  should  be 
concentrated.  Let  him  but  master  thoroughly  these  four 
points,  and  he  will  find  the  rest  of  the  doctrine  easy  of  com- 
prehension. 

Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  these  four  points  are  either 
the  most  difficult  or  the  most  mysterious  that  can  be  met 
with  in  the  study  of  human  nature ;  nevertheless  they  are 
such  as  will  ensure  one's  assent  to  the  most  marvellous  truths. 
I  will  explain.  Men  do  not  refuse  credence  to  a  truth  of 
fact,  even  though  the  fact  be  inexplicable  and  mysterious, 
provided  they  have  by  their  own  steady  observation  made 
themselves  perfectly  sure  of  its  existence.  Now  the  four 
points  I  speak  of  are  truths  which,  once  well  understood, 
place  us  in  a  position  to  be  able  to  fix  our  attention  even  on 
things  that  are  most  recondite  and  hidden  within  the  intelli- 
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gent  spirit,  and  to  observe  them  in  a  manner  which  leaves  no 
room  for  doubt. 

1039.  The  four  points,  then,  are  four  distinctions  which 
may  be  taken  as  the  test  whereby  to  tell  whether  one  has 
mastered  the  above  theory  of  the  origin  of  ideas  or  not.  They 
are  as  follows: — 

(i)  The  distinction  between  sensation  and  sensitive  percep- 
tion (740-748). 

(2)  The  distinction  between  the  simple  idea  of  a  thing, 
and  \\\^  judgment  on  the  subsistence  of  that  thing  (402-409). 

(3)  The  distinction  between  sensitive  perception  and  inteU 
lectual perception  (961,  &c.). 

(4)  The  distinction  between  an  act  of  the  spirit  and  ad- 
vertence  to  that  act ;  for  example,  between  feeling  and  adverting 
to  the  feeling  (548,  &c.). 

Now,  whosoever  has  succeeded  in  fully  grasping  these 
distinctions,  which  are  so  many  facts  of  the  human  spirit,  and 
in  making  himself  familiar  with  the  use  and  application  of 
them,  has  certainly  comprehended,  or  cannot  fail  to  compre- 
hend, the  genuine  nature  of  the  Theory  I  have  done  my  best 
to  explain  in  clear  and  simple  language,  without,  however, 
forgetting  that,  although  my  words  may  perhaps  serve  to  put 
the  reader  on  'the  road  to  truth,  they  never  can  infuse  into 
his  mind  the  truth  itself. 
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Penod  to  the  Present  Time.     New  Edition,  revised.     2  volumes.    With  Maps 
and  Plans.     Demy  8vo.  price  2is.  each. 

ADAMSON  {H,  T.)  B.D.— The  Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.     Crown  8vo. 

doth,  price  Ss.  6d. 

The  Three  Sevens.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  5^.  6d, 

The  Millennium  ;  or,  the  Mystery  of  God  Finished.    Crown 

8vo.  cloth,  price  dr. 

A.  K.  H.  B, — From  a  Quiet  Place.     A  New  Volume  of  Sermons. 

Crovm  8vo.  cloth,  price  51. 

ALLEN  {Rev,  R)  M.A, — Abraham  ;  his  Life,  Times,  and  Travels, 

3,800  years  ago.     With  Map.     Second  Edition.     Post  8vo.  price  dr. 

ALLEN  {Grant)  B,A. — Physiological  ^Esthetics.    Large  post  8vo.  9^. 
ALLIES  {T.  W,)  M.A.—Vek  Crucem  ad  Lucem.     The  Result  of  a 

Life.     2  vols.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  25/. 

A  Life's  Decision.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  71.  6d,  f 

ANDERDON {Rev,  W,  B,)— Fasti  Apostolici.     A  Chronology  of  the 

Years  between  the  Ascension  of  Our  Lord  and  the  Martyrdom  of  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  2s.  6d, 

ANDERSON  {R,  C)  C,E, — Tables  for  Facilitating  the  Calcula- 
tion OF  Every  Detail  in  connection  with  Earthen  and  Masonry 
Dams.     Royal  8vo.  price  £2.  2s. 

ARCHER  {Thomas) — About  my  Father's  BusiNFi?s.    Work  amidst  the 

Sick,  the  Sad,  and  the  Sorrowing.    Cheaper  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  price  2r.  ddT. 

ARMSTRONG  {Richard  A.)  B.A,  —  Latter- Day    Teachers.      Six 

Lectures.     Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  2s,  6^. 

ARNOLD  {Arthur) — Social  Politics.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  14J. 
Free  Land.    Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s, 

A  UBERTIN  {J,  /)— A  Flight  to  Mexico.  With  7  full-page  Illus- 
trations and  a  Railway  Map  of  Mexico.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  jrj.  dd, 

BADGER  {George  Percy)  D.C.L.-^A.^  English-Arabic  Lexicon.     In 

which  the  equivalent  for  English  Words  and  Idiomatic  Sentences  are  rendered 
into  literary  and  colloquial  Arabic.     Royal  4to.  cloth,  price  £^.  91. 

BAGEHOT  {Walter)— The  English  Constitution.      Third  Edition, 

Crown  8vo.  price  75.  6d. 

Lombard  Street.     A  Description  of  the  Money  Market.     Seventh 

Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  7^.  6d. 

Some  Articles  on  the  Depreciation   of    Silver,  and  Topics 

CONNECTED  WITH  IT.     Demy  8vo.  price  $s. 
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Kegan  Paul,   Trench,  &  Go's  Publications.  3 

BAGENAL  {Philip  H,) — The  American-Irish  and  their  Influence 
ON  Irish  Politics.    Crown  8yo.  doth,  price  5^. 

BAGOT  (Alan)  C.E, — Accidents  in  Mines  :  Their  Causes  and  Preven- 
tion.   Crown  8vo.  price  dr. 

The    Principles    of    Colliery    Ventilation.      Second  Edition, 

greatly  enlarged,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  5^. 

BAKER  {Sir  Sherston,  Bart.) — Halleck's  International  Law;  or, 

Rules  Regulating  the  Intercourse  of  States  in  Peace  and  War.     A  New  Edition, 
revised,  with  Notes  and  Cases.     2  vols.     Demy  8vo.  price  3SJ'. 

The  Laws  relating  to  Quarantine.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  I2J.  6^ 

BALDWIN {Capt  J.  H.) — The  Large  and  Small  Game  of  Bengal 
and  the  North-West^n  Provinces  of  India.  4to.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.     Second  Edition.     Price  21J. 

BALLIN  {Ada  S.  and  F,  Z.) — A  Hebrew  Grammar.    With  Exercises 

selected  from  the  Bible.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  7^ .  6</. 

BARCLAY   {Edgar)  —  Mountain    Life    in    Algeria.      Crown   4to. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  by  Photogravure.     Cloth,  price  i6s, 

BARLOW {y.  W.)  il/.^.— The  Ultimatum  OF  Pessimism.  An  Ethical 

Study.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s. 

BARNES  { William) — An  Outline  of  English  Speechcraft.    Crown 

8vo.  price  4s, 

Outlines  of  Redecraft  (Logic).    Wth  English  Wording.    Crown 

8vo.  cloth,  price  y. 

BARTLEY{G,  C.  7!)— Domestic  Economy  :  Thrift  in  Every-Day  Life. 

Taught  in  Dialogues  suitable  for  children  of  all  ages.    Small  cr.  8vo.  price  zr. 

BAUR  {Ferdinand)  Dr,  Ph.,  Professor  in  Maulbronn, — A  Philological 
Introduction  to  Greek  and  Latin  for  Students.  Translated  and 
adapted  from  the  German  by  C.  Keg  AN  Paul,  M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  E.  D. 
Stone,  M.  A     Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  price  6f. 

BA  YNES  {Rev.  Canon  R.  H.) — At  the  Communion  Time.    A  Manual 

for  Holy  Communion.     With  a  preface  by  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishc^  of 
Derry  and  Raphoe.     Cloth,  price  is.  6d, 

BELLARS  {Rev.  JF.)— The  Testimony  of  Conscience  to  the  Trxtth 
AND  Divine  Origin  of  the  Christian  Revelation.  Barney  Prize 
Essay.     Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  y.  6d. 

BELLINGBAM  {Henry)  M.P. — Social  Aspects  of  Catholicism 
AND  Protestantism  in  their  Civil  Bearing  upon  Nations.  Translated 
and  adapted  from  the  French  of  M.  le  Baron  de  Haulleville.  With  a  prefiioe 
by  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Manning.  Second  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  price  y.  6d. 

BENN  {Alfred  ^K)— The  Greek  Philosophers.    2  vols,  demy 

cloth,  price  2&. 

BENT  {J.  Theodorey-G^x^OK  :  How  the  Republic  Rose  and  Fdl.  H 
18  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo.  diith,  price  i8x. 

BLOOMFIELD  {The  Lady) — Reminiscences  op  Court  and  Dipu 

matic  Life.      With  3  Portraits  and  6  lUostnaioos.     Third  Editioo.    3  vohb 
demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  28^. 
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BLUNT  {The   Ven,   Archdeacon) — ^The   Divine   Patriot,  and   other 

Sermons,  Preached  in  Scarborough  and  in  Cannes.     Crown  8vo.  dotby  dx. 

BLUNT  {Wilfrid  ^.)— The  Future  of  Islam.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  dr. 
BONWICK  {/.)  y^.^.G^.^.— Pyramid  Facts  and  Fancies.    Crown  Svo, 

price  5j. 

Egyptian  Belief  and  Modern  Thought.    Large  post  8va  doth, 

price  lOf.  6d, 

BOUVERIE-FUSEY  (S.  -£. -^.)— Permanence  and  Evolution.     An 

Inquiry  into  the  supposed  Mutability  of  Animal  Types.     Crown  8vo.  cloth^  5f, 

BOWEN  {H,  C)  Jf.^.— Studies  in  English,  for  the  use  of  Modem 

Schools.     Third  Eklition.     Small  crown  8vo.  price  \s.  6d. 

English  Grammar  for  Beginners.    Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  price  u. 
BRIDGETT  {Rev,    T.  .E.)— History  of  the  Holy   Eucharist  ik 

Great  Britain.     2  vols.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  i8j. 
BRODRICK  {the  Hon,  G.  C.)— Political  Studies.     Demy  Sva  doth, 

price  I4r. 

BROOKE  {Rev.  S,  -^.)— Life  and  Letiers  of  the  Late  Rev.  F,  W. 

Robertson,  M.  A.    Edited  by. 

I.  Uniform  with  Robertson's  Sermons.    2  vols.    With  Steel  Portrait    Price  7j.  6A 
II.  Library  Edition.     8vo.     With  Portrait.     Price  12s, 
III.  A  Popular  Edition.     In  i  vol.  8vo.  price  6s, 

The  Spirit  of  the  Christian  Life.    A  New  Volume  of  Sermons. 

Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  7j.  (nl. 

The  Fight  of  Faith.    Sermons   preached  on  various  occasionSi 

Fifth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  7^.  6d, 

Theology  in  the  English  Poets. — Cowper,  Coleridge,  Wordswortb, 

and  Bums.     Fourth  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Post  8vo.  price  5^. 

Christ  in  Modern  Life.    Sixteenth  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Ciown 

8vo.  price  5J. 

Sermons.     First  Series.    Twelfth  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Crown  8va 

price  5J. 
Sermons.    Second  Series.    Fifth  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  Sva 

price  5^. 

BROOKE  {W,  G,)  M,A,—Tke  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act. 

With  a  Classified  Statement  of  its  Provisions,    Notes,  and  Index.     Third 
Edition,  revised  and  corrected.     Crown  8vo.  price  3^.  6d. 

Six  Privy  Council  Judgments — 1850-72.    Annotated  by.     Third 

Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  9J. 

BROWN  {Rev.  J.  Baldwin)  ^.^.— The  Higher  Life.    Its  Reality, 

Experience,  and  Destiny.     Fifth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  5^". 

Doctrine  of  Annihilation  in  the  Light  of  the  Gospel  of 

Love.     Five  Discourses.     Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  zr.  6d. 

The  Christian  Policy  of  Life.     A  Book  for  Young  Men  of 

Business.     Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  31.  dd, 

BROWN  {J.  Croumbie)  LL.D. — Reboisement  in  France;  or,  Recotds 

of  the  Replanting  of  the  Alps,  the  Cevennes,  and  the  Pyrenees  with  Tree% 
Herbage,  and  Bush.     Demy  8vo.  price  I2J.  dd. 

The  Hydrology  of  Southern  Africa.    Demy  8vo.  price  ioj.  6/i 
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Kegan  Paul^   Trench^  &  Co.^s  Publications. 


BROWN  {S.  Bortan)  B,A. — The   Fire   Baptism  of  all  Flesh;  or, 

the  Coming  Spiritual  Crisis  of  the  Dispensation.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  dr. 

BROWNE  ( W.  R.) — ^The  Inspiration  of  the  New  Testament.    With 

a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  J.  P.  NORRIS,  D.D.     Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  price  2j.  6d. 

BURCKIIARDT  (Jacob)— Th^  Civilization  of  the  Period  of  the 

Renaissance  in  Italy.  Authorised  translation,  by  S.  G.  C.  Middlemore. 
2  vols.     Deiny  8vo.  price  24f. 

BURTON  {Mrs,  Ric/iard)— The  Inner  Life  of  Syria,  Palestine,  and 

THE  Holy  Land.  With  Maps,  Photographs,  and  Coloured  Plates.  Cheaper 
Edition  in  one  volume.     Large  post  8vo.  doth,  price  lar.  6d. 

BUSBECQ  {Ogier  Ghisdin  de) — His  Life  and  Letters.  By  Charles 
Thornton  Forster,  M.A.,  and  F.  H.  Blackburne  Daniell,  M.A. 
2  vols.     With  Frontispieces.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  24J. 

CANDLER  {IL) — ^The  Groundwork  of  Belief.     Crown  8vo.  cloth, 

price  7^ . 

CARPENTER  {Dr,  Philip  />.)— His  Life  and  Work.    Edited  by  his 

brother,  Russell  Lant  Carpenter.  With  Portrait  and  Vignettes.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  7j.  (td. 

CARPENTER  ( W,  B,)  LL,D,,  M.D.,  RR.S,,  6-^.— The  Principles 

OF  Mental  Physiology.  With  their  Applications  to  the  Training  and 
Discipline  of  the  Mind,  and  the  Study  of  its  Morbid  Conditions.  Illustrated. 
Sixth  Edition.     8vo.  price  I2x. 

CER  VANTES—Tke  Ingenious  Knight  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha. 

A  New  Translation  from  the  Originals  of  1605  and  1608.  By  A.  J.  Duffield. 
With  Notes.     3  vols.    Demy  8vo.  price  42s, 

CHEYNE  {Rev.  T  AT.)-— The  Prophecies  of  Isaiah.    Translated  with 

Critical  Notes  and  Dissertations.  2  vols.  Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo.  cloth, 
price  25J. 

CZA/RA  C/T—Elemests  of  Geometry.     Translated  by  Dr.  Kaines. 

With  145  Figures.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  4s,  6d. 

CLAYDEN  {P.    W,) — England  under  Lord  Beaconsfield.      The 

Political  History  of  the  Last  Six  Years,  from  the  end  of  1873  to  the  beginning 
of  1880.  Second  Edition,  with  Index  and  continuation  to  March  1880.  Demy 
8vo.  cloth,  price  idr. 

CLODD  {Edward)  F.R.A.S. — ^The  Childhood  of   the  World  :    a 

Simple  Account  of  Man  in  Early  Times.     Sixth  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  price  y, 
A  Special  Edition  for  Schools.     Price  i^. 

The  Childhood  of  Religions.     Including  a  Simple  Account  of  the 

Birth  and  Growth  of  Myths  and  L^ends.  Ninth  Thousand.  Crown  8vo. 
price  5J. 

A  Special  Edition  for  Schools.     Price  i^.  6^. 

Jesus  of  Nazareth.    With  a  brief  sketch  of  Jewish  History  to  the 

Time  of  His  Birth.     Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  dr. 

COGHLAN  {J.  Cok)  D.D. —  The  Modern  Pharisee  and  other 
Sermons.  Edited  by  the  Very  Rev.  H.  H.  Dickinson,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
Chapel  Royal,  Dublin.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  ^s.  6d, 

COLERIDGE  (&ra)— Phantasmion.  A  Fairy  Tale.  With  an  Intro- 
ductory Preface  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Coleridge,  of  Ottery  St.  Mary.  A 
New  Edition.    Illustrated.     Crown  8vo.  price  'js,  €d. 

Memoir  and  Letters  of  Sara  Coleridge.    Edited  by  her  Daughter. 

With  Index.     Cheap  Edition.     With  one  Portrait.     Price  7x.  (id. 
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CZLLEZ7Z   EXEZiPlIFIZZ     T'-^t  I-.r.r   n.-tri:::::?  fr:ni 

CC.'*-V£JJ   ,-'  /.'  — L;-::.v7z>-T  i.M  L'.i.NS£?.  :n  Iniix    S-^.i"  crown 

COZHE    P^:''.';.  P.  —^zz^-ZTiz  Cvi— ?.£.     Cr-.TTT.  Sv:.  —Ice  :.-. 

CC  CP£P     H.  J.  — Thz    .-^7    Or     FvkNrsHix-    ox   R-MIOXAL   axd 
.r-.-::-:!-:::   ri:^::?!^:.      :.\»   aiii  Ci:=a:*r   E^:...::.       Fjr.   M:.    cloth 
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COItPIELD   Pr:ft::.:r.  ^I.D. — Hzaltk.     Crcwx  Svc.  cIo:h,  price  di. 
CO-£y    ;r::V^j-:  —a  Gv:ie  t:  M:i£?.n  Enol:^h  H:^r:RV.     Pin  I. — 

K:X.',  ..':V.-ML'j:C:CXX.       I>«rv    Sv..    cl.±.    ::.:-    9l.       I  in    IL  — 

COPY     C:'.    Arz'r,ur — Thl    Eastern    Menace,     Crown   S\\?,   c'.oA, 
COTTRPJLL  H.  B. — An  Intp.civct:  jn  t:-  the  Srvrv  of  Poetry. 


C01'PT::EY    IV.   Z.^Thl  M£T.vjhv5::s   cf  Jckn  Silart   Milu 

r^  •      -  -  ^       ^    - 

C^A'  Pr.rjr  Gi^rr/.  W.  M.A.,  Bjrt.—K  History  of  Greece  from  the 

r,Aii;-.":T    rZii..:-    TV    THi   £>L    _r    7 HZ  (Za^ian  War.     N<w  Ediiion. 
Ti-iL  M.TH',:.',vV  '-•  THE  A?. VAN  Xatmns.     Xew  Edition.      Demy 

6-.  -    w   -M,      --'■ 

A  Ge:.'z?ai  H:":T:iLV  of  G.=.eece  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 

ZjjlXZ'^  \m  Al£X.^vl£1.  T.-iZ  OiZAT.  "a'.ii  i  ske*.:!"  of  :he  >ul sc.Tuen:  iii»:ory 
\:  lit  prt-ii.:  un*.     N-r-  h-'Li.-,z.     C:  .-*-  St;.  p.-i;e  ■--.  d:. 

Talet^  o?  Ancient  Greixe.    Nev  Edia in.    Snull  crown  Svo.  price  6s, 
Scy.'y.:.  tii.zwt  '-,:  Gp.ie.e.     New  E:::::n.    With  Maps,    Fcp. Svo. 

The  G?.£at  PE?.TrAK  Wa?.  f?:m  the  History  of   Herodotus. 

-.*tw  £,d::.',z,     ri-:..  fev-.-.  irl:t  V-  tS. 

A  Manva:.  o?  Mytkologt  :n  the  form  of  Qltistion  and  Answer. 

An  Int?'.lvct:on  to  the  5ic:£NCE  :f  C:mfarative  M\thology 

COX  'Pr,.  rjr  G.  U:    ma.,  B2rt.,ar.d  JOyES  kEusUic'  Hhfcn)— 
:' '.  ? '.  :.A ■'.  r. '  '.f  A :. . £•  1  ?  7 :-;z  ?•! :i i iz  A : zi.     i e c : r. i   E  liiior.,   ir.    i    vol. 

CO-V    Z*^.  Samuii f — .Sav.at:?.  ^.Ivnli  :  or.  Is  Cr.rlst  the  Saviour  of  all 

1   f  ^.^     i  «»,.--..»  •  »      p    —     ■     -  >•  I      "  ■    -I—"      >■--         —   <^      *r* 

Th?,   G£Nr/-.:-    ^-F    Ev;:,,  ani>  cthf.r   SE?.ir:Ns,   mainly  cxi^ositorj*. 
A  CcMMr-.'.-.Apy  ON  the  B-jOK  OF  Job.     With  a  Translation.     Demy 
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CRAUFURD  (A.  If.} — Seeking  for  Light:-  Sermons.     Crown  8va 

cloth,  price  5^. 

CRA  VEN(Mrs.) — A  Year's  Meditations.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6j. 
CRA  WFURD  {Oswa/dy—ToRTUGALy  Old  and  New.    With  Illustrations 

and  Maps.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s. 

CROZJER  {John  BecUtie)  M.B, — ^The   Religion  of   the   Future. 

Crown  Svo.  doth,  price  dr. 

CvcLOPiEDiA   OF   CoMMON   Things.    Edited  by  the  Rev.  Sir  George 

W.  Cox,  Bart.,  M.A.     With  500  Illustrations.     Third  Edition.     Large  post 
Svo.  cloth,  price  *]s,  6d. 

D ALTON  {John  Neale)  M.A,,  R.N. — Sermons  to  Naval  Cadets. 

Preached  on  board  H.M.S.  'Britannia.*     Second  Edition.     Small  crown  Svo. 
cloth,  price  31.  6d. 

DAVIDSON  {Thomas) — The  Parthenon  Frieze,  and  other  Essays. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  dr. 

DA  VIDSON  {Rev.  SamtuT)  D.D.,  LL.D.  —  The    New  Testament 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  LATEST  GREEK  TEXT  OP  TiSCHENDORF.      A  New 

and  thoroughly  revised  Edition.     Post  Svo.  price  lor.  dd. 

Canon  of  the  Bible  :  Its  Formation,  History,  and  Fluctuations. 

Third  and  revised  Edition.     Small  crown  Svo.  price  5^. 

The  Doctrine  of  Last  Things,  contained  in  the  New  Testament, 

compared  with  the  Notions  of  the  Jews  and  the  Statements  of  Church  Creeds. 
Small  crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  3^.  6d. 

DA  VIES  (Rev.  J.  Z.)  M.A. — ^Theology  and  Morality.    Essays  on 

Questions  of  Belief  and  Practice.     Crown  Svo.  price  7^ .  6d. 

DAWSON  {Geo.)  M.A. — Prayers,  with  a  Discourse  on  Prayer. 

Edited  by  his  Wife.     Eighth  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  price  6s. 

Sermons  on  Disputed  Points  and  Special  Occasions.    Edited  by 

his  Wife.     Third  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  price  6s. 

Sermons  on  Daily  Life  and  Duty.    Edited  by  his  Wife.    Third 

Edition.     Crown  Svo.  price  dr. 

The  Authentic  Gospel.    A  New  Volume  of  Sermons.    Edited  by 
George  St.  Clair.     Second  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  6s. 

Three  Books  of  God.     Nature,  History,  and  Scripture.     Sermons, 
Edited  by  George  St.  Clair.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  os. 

DE  JONCOURT  {Madame  J[/drrr>)— Wholesome  Cookery.     Crown 

Svo.  dotby  price  3/.  6d. 

DE   REDCLIFFE  {Viscount  Stratford)— Vf in  am   I  a    Christdin? 
Fifth  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  price  y. 

DESPREZ  {Philip  S.)  B.D.—DA!iiEh  and  John  ;  or,  the  Apocalypse  of 

the  Old  and  that  of  the  New  Testament.     Demy  Svo.  cloth,  price  12s. 

DIDON  (Rev.  Father) — Science  without  God.    Translated  from  the 

French  by  Rosa  Cordsr.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  $s. 
DO  WDEN  {Edward)  ZL.D.-Shakspere  :  sl  Critical  Study  of  his  Mind 
and  Art.     Sixth  Edition.     Post  Svo.  price  12s. 

Studies  in  Literature,  1789-1877.    Second  Edition.    Large  post 

Svo*  price  6s. 
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DREWRY  {G.  O,)  M.D. — The  Common-Sense  Management  of  the 

Stomach.     Fifth  Edition.     Fq).  8vo.  price  zr.  6d. 
DREWRY{G.  0.)M.D.,andBARTLETT{H.  C)  Ph.D,,  F.C^. 

Cup  and  Platter  :  or,  Notes  on  Food  and  its  Effects.    New  and 

Cheaper  Edition.     Small  8vo.  price  u.  6d, 

DUFFIELD{A,/.) — Don  Quixote  :  his  Critics  and  Commentators. 

With  a  brief  account  of  the  minor  works  of  Miguel  de  Cervantes  Saavedra, 
and  a  statement  of  the  aim  and  end  of  the  greatest  of  them  all.  A  handy 
book  for  general  readers.     Crown  8vo.  doth,  price  31.  6d. 

DU  MONCEL  {Count) — The  Telephone,  the  Microphone,  and  the 

Phonograph.  With  74  Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  Small  crown  8vo. 
cloth,  price  5^. 

EDGEWORTH  {E.  F.)— Mathematical  Psychics.      An  Essay  on 

the  Application  of  Mathematics  to  Social  Science.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  7j.  6d. 

EDIS  {Robert  W,)  F,S,A,  &*c, — Decoration  and  Furniture  of  Town 

Houses  :  a  Series  of  Cantor  Lectures,  delivered  before  the  Society  of  Arts, 
1880.  Amplified  and  Enlarged.  With  29  Full-page  Illustrations  and  numerous 
Sketches.     Second  Edition.     Square  8vo.  doth,  price  12/.  6^. 

Educational  Code  of  the  Prussian  Nation,  in  its  Present  Form. 

In  accordance  with  the  Decisions  of  the  Common  Provincial  Law,  and  with 
those  of  Recent  Legislation.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  zr.  6d, 

Education  Library.    Edited  by  Philip  Magnus  : — 

An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Educational  Theories. 

By  Oscar  Browning,  M.A.     Second  Edition.     Cloth,  price  31.  6d. 
John  Amos  Comenius  :  his  Life  and  Educational  Work.     By  Prof. 

S.  S.  Laurie,  A.M.     Cloth,  price  3;.  6^. 
Old  Greek  Education.    By  the  Rev.  Pro£  Mahaffy,  M.  A.    Cloth, 

price  3j.  6d, 

School  Management  ;  including  a  General  View  of  the  Work  of 
Education,  Organization,  and  Discipline.  By  Joseph  Landon.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  dr. 

ELSDALE  {Henry) — ^Studies  in  Tennyson's  Idylls.  Crown  Svo. 
price  5j. 

EL  YOT  {Sir  Tkomas)^TKE  Boke  named  the  Gouernour.  Edited 
from  the  First  Edition  of  1531  by  Henry  Herbert  Stephen  Croft,  M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law.  With  Portraits  of  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Elyot,  copied  by 
permission  of  her  Majesty  from  Holbein's  Original  Drawings  at  Windsor  Castle. 
2  vols.     Fcp.  4to.  cloth,  price  50/. 

ERANUS,    A  Collection  of  Exercises  in  the  Alcaic  and  Sapphic 

Metres.  Edited  by  F.  W.  Cornish,  Assistant  Master  at  Eton.  Crown 
Svo.  cloth,  2s. 

E  VANS  {Mark)— 'The  Story  of  our  Father's  Love,  told  to  Children. 

Fifth  and  Cheaper  Eilition.     With  Four  Illustrations.     Fcp.  Svo.  price  is,  6d, 

A  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  Worship  for  Household  Use, 

compiled  exclusively  from  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Second  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo. 
price  I/. 

The  Gospel  of  Home  Life.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  4^.  6d, 

The  King's  Story- Book.     In  Three  Parts.     Fcp.  Svo.  cloth,  price 

IS.  dd.  each. 
*^^*  Parts  I.  and  IL  with  Eight  Illustrations  and  Two  Picture  Maps,  now  ready. 

'FAN  KWAE'  at  Canton  ijefore  Treaty   Days,  1825-1844.     By 

An  Old  Reside.nt.     With  Frontispieces.     Crown  Svo.  price  5^. 
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FELKIN  (H.  M) — ^Technical  Education  in  a  Saxon  Town.  Pub- 
lished for  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  for  the  Advancement  of 
Technical  Education.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  2j. 

FIELD  {Horace)  B,A.  Lond, — The  Ultimate  Triumph  of  Christianity. 

Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  y,  6d 

FLOREDICE  (IV.  If,)— A  Month  among  the  Mere  Irish.     Small 

crown  8vo.  cloth,  pnce  Ss. 

Folkestone  Ritual  Case  :  the  Arguments,  Proceedings,  Judgment,  and 

Report.     Demy  8vo.  price  2$s, 

FORMBY  {Rev,  Henry) — Ancient  Rome  and  its  Connection  with 
THE  Christian  Religion  :  An  Outline  of  the  History  of  the  City  from  its 
First  Foundation  down  to  the  Erection  of  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter,  a.  d.  42-47. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  of  Ancient  Monuments,  Sculpture,  and  Coinage, 
and  of  the  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Catacombs.  Royal  4to.  cloth  extra, 
£z.  10/ ;  roxburgh  half-morocco,  £2.  12s,  6d. 

FRASER  {Donald) — Exchange    Tables    of    Sterling  and    Indian 

Rupee  Currency,  upon  a  new  and  extended  system,  embracing  Values  from 
One  Farthing  to  One  Hundred  Thousand  Pounds,  and  at  rates  progressing,  in 
Sixteenths  of  a  Penny,  from  \s,  gd.  to  2J.  3^/.  per  Rupee.  Royal  8vo.  price 
los,  6d. 

FRISWELL  (/  Ham)— The  Better  Self.     Essays  for  Home  Life. 

Crown  8vo.  price  6s, 

GARDINER  {Samuel  R,)  and  J.  BASS  MULLINGER,  MA,— 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  English  History.  Large  crown  8vo. 
cloth,  price  gs, 

GARDNER  {Dorsey)  —  Quatre  Bras,   Ligny,   and  Waterloo.    A 

Narrative  of  the  Campaign  in  Belgium,  1 815.  With  Maps  and  Plans.  Demy 
8vo.  cloth,  idr. 

GARDNER  {/,)  M,D, — Longevity  :   The  Means  of  Prolonging 

Life  after  Middle  Age.  Fourth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Small 
croMm  8vo.  price  \s, 

GEDDES  {James) — History  of  the  Administration   of  John  de 

Witt,  Grand  Pensionary  of  Holland.  Vol.  L  1623— 1654.  With  Portrait. 
Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  1$^. 

GENNA  {E,) — Irresponsible  Philanthropists.  Being  some  Chap- 
ters on  the  Employment  of  Gentlewomen.    Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price,  2s,6d, 

GEORGE    {Henry) — Progress  and  Poverty  :    an   Inquiry   into   the 

Causes  of  Industrial  Depressions,  and  of  Increase  of  Want  with  Increase  of 
Wealth.     The  Remedy.     Second  Edition.     Post  8vo.  cloth,  price  p,  6d, 
*^*  Also  a  Cheap  Edition,  sewed,  price  6d, 

GILBERT  {Mrs,) — ^Autobiography  and  other  Memorials.    Edited 

by  Josiah  Gilbert.  Third  and  Cheaper  Edition.  With  Steel  Portrait  and 
several  Wood  Engravings.     Crown  8vo.  price  Js,  6d. 

GLOVER  {F,)  M.A. — Exempla  Latina.     A  First  Construing  Book  with 

Short  Notes,  Lexicon,  and  an  Introduction  to  the  Analysis  of  Sentences.  Fcp. 
8vo.  cloth,  price  2s, 

GODWIN { lVii/iam)—THE  Genius  of  Christianity  Unveiled.    Being 

Essays  never  before  published.  Edited,  with  a  Preface,  by  C.  Kegan  PauL 
Crown  8vo.  price  p,  6d, 
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GOLDSMID  {Sir  Francis  Henry)  Bart.j   Q.C,  -^P.— Memoir  of. 

Second  Edition,  revised,  with  Portrait.     Crown  8vo.  doth,  price  6s. 

GOODENOUGH  {Commodore  L  G^.)— Memoir  of,  with  Extracts  from 

his  Letters  and  Joumak.     Edited  by  his  Widow.     With  Steel  EngraTcd 
Portrait.     Square  8vo.  cloth,  price  5^ . 

*«*  Also  a  Library  Edition  with  Maps,  Woodcuts,  and  Steel  Engraved  Portrait 

Square  post  8vo.  price  i^r. 

GOSSE  {Edmund  W,) — Studies  in  the  Literature  of  Northern 

Europe.     With  a  Frontispiece  designed  and  etched  by  Alma  Tadema.     New 
and  Cheaper  Edition.     Large  post  8vo.  cloth,  price  6j. 

GOULD  {Rev,  S.  Baring)  M.A, — The  Vicar  of  Morwenstow:  a  Memoir 

of  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Hawker.     With  Portrait.     Third  Edition,  revised.     Square 
post  8vo.  price  lor.  dd, 

Germany,  Present  and  Past.    New  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Laige 

crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  7^.  td, 

GO  WAN  {Major   Walter   E,)  —  A.   Ivanoff's    Russian    Grammar. 

(1 6th  Edition).     Translated,  enlarged,  and  arranged  for  use  of  Students  of  the 
Russian  Language.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  dr. 

GRAHAM  { William)  M.A, — The  Creed  of  Science,  Religious,  Moral, 

and  Social.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  12s, 

GRIFFITH  {Thomas)  A,M,— The  Gospel  of  the  Divine  Life  :   a 

Study  of  the  Fourth  Evangelist.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  14s, 

GRIMLEY  {Rev,  H,  N.)  M,A, — ^Tremadoc  Sermons,  chiefly  on  the 
Spiritual  Body,  the  Unseen  World,  and  the  Divine  Humanity. 
Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  dr. 

GRUNER  {M,  £,) — Studies  of  Blast  Furnace  Phenomena.  Trans- 
lated by  L.  D.  B.  Gordon,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  F.  G.  S.    Demy  8vo.  price  p.  6d. 

GURNEY  {Rev,  Archer) — ^Words  of  Faith  and  Cheer.    A  Mission 

of  Instruction  and  Suggestion.     Crown  8vo.  price  6s, 

HAECKEL  {Prof,  Ernst) — ^The  History  of  Creation.     Translation 

revised  by  Professor  E.  Ray  Lankester,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  With  Coloured  Plates 
and  Genealogical  Trees  of  the  various  groups  of  both  plants  and  animals. 
2  vols.     Second  Edition.     Post  8vo.  cloth,  pnce  321. 

The  History  of  the  Evolution  of  Man.    With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions.   2  vols.     Post  8vo.  price  32J. 

Freedom  in  Science  and  Teaching.    With   a  Prefatory  Note  by 

T.  H.  Huxley,  F.R.S.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  5j. 

Half- Crown  Series  : — 

A  Lost  Love.     By  Anna  C.  Ogle  (Ashford  Owen). 

Sister  Dora  :  a  Biography.     By  Margaret  Lonsdale. 

True  Words  for  Brave  Men  :   a  Book  for  Soldiers  and  Sailors* 
By  the  late  Charles  Kingsley. 

An  Inland  Voyage.     By  R.  L.  Stevenson. 
Travels  with  a  Donkey.     By  R,  L.  Stevenson. 
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HAlf-Crown  Series — eontirmed: — 

A  Nook  in  the  Apennines.    By  Leader  Scott. 

Notes  of  Travel  :  being  Extracts  from  the  Journals  of  Count  Von 

MOLTKE. 

Letters  from  Russia.    By  Count  Von  Moltke. 

English  Sonnets.     Collected  and  Arranged  by  J.  Dennis. 

Lyrics  of  Love.     From  Shakespeare  to  Tennyson.    Selected 

and  Arranged  by  W.  D.  Adams. 

London  Lyrics.    By  F.  Locker. 

Home  Songs  for  Quiet  Hours.    By  the  Rev.  Canon  R.  H.  Baynes.. 

HALLECJCS  International  Law;    or,  Rules  Regulating  the  Inter- 

coxirse  of  States  in  Peace  and  War.  A  New  Edition,  revised,  with  Notes  and 
Cases,  by  Sir  She&ston  Baker,  Bart.     2  vols.     Demy  8vo.  price  3&f. 

HARTINGTON  {The  Right  Hon.  the  Marquis  of)  il/ii'.— Election 
Speeches  in  1879  and  1880.  With  Address  to  the  Electors  of  North  East 
Lancashire.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  31.  6d, 

HAWEIS  {Rev.  H.  R.)  Jl/:^.— Current  Coin.     Materialism— The 

Devil  —  Crime  —  Drunkenness  —  Pauperism  —  Emotion  —  Recreation  —  The- 
Sabbath.     Fourth  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  5^. 

Arrows  in  the  Air.    Fourth  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Crown  Svo. 

cloth,  price  $s. 

Speech    in    Season.     Fifth    and    Cheaper  Edition.     Crown    Svo. 
price  Ss. 

Thoughts  for  the  Times.    Twelfth  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown 

8vo.  price  Ss. 

Unsectarian  Family  Prayers.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Fcp. 

8vo.  price  IS.  6d. 

HAWKINS  {Edwards  Comerford)  —  Spirit  and  Form.  Sermons 
preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Leatherhead.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  dr. 

HA  YES  {A.   H.\  Junr.--^^^  Colorado  and  the  Santa  F6  Trail. 

With  Map  and  60  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  ^. 
HELLWALD  {Baron    F.    Von) — ^The    Russians  in  Central  Asia. 

A  Critical  Examination,  down  to  the  Present  Time,  of  the  Geography  and 
History  of  Central  Asia.  Translated  by  Lieut -Col  Theodore  Wirgman, 
LL.B.     With  Map.     Large  post  Svo.  price  12s. 

HENR  Y  {Philip) — Diaries  and  Letters.   Edited  by  Matthew  Henry 

Lee.     L^ge  crown  8vo.  cloth,  7^.  td. 

HIDE  {Albert) — The  Age  to  Come.    Small  crown  Svo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
HIME  {Major  H  W.  Z.)  R.A. — Wagnerism  :  a  Protest    Crown  8vo.- 

cloth,  zr.  dd. 
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HINTON  (/)— The  Place  of  the  Physician.  To  which  is  added 
Essays  on  the  Law  of  Human  Life,  and  on  the  Relations  between 
Organic  and  Inorganic  Worlds.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
price  3J.  6</. 

Philosophy  and  Religion.     Selections  from  the  MSS.  of  the  late 

James  Hinton.     Edited  by  Caroline  Haddon.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  Sj. 

Physiology    for    Practical    Use.     By    Various    Writers.     With 

50  Illustrations.    Third  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  51. 

An  Atlas  of  Diseases  of  the  Membrana  Tympani.  Witii  Descrip- 
tive Text.     Post  8vo.  price  £fi,  dr. 

The  Questions  of  Aural  Surgery.    With  Illustrations.    2  vols. 

Post  8vo.  price  izr.  dd. 

Chapters  on  the  Art  of  Thinking,  and  other  Essays.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Shadworth  Hodgson.  Edited  by  C.  H.  Hinton.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  price  8j.  td. 

The  Mystery  of  Pain.     New  Edition.    Fcp.  Svo.  cloth  limp,  u. 

Life  and  Letters.  Edited  by  Ellice  Hopkins,  with  an  Intro- 
duction by  Sir  W.  W.  Gull,  Bart.,  and  Portrait  engraved  on  Steel  by  C.  H, 
Jeens.     Fourth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  8r.  6df. 

HOOPER  (Mary) — Little  Dinners  :  How  to  Serve  them  with 
Elegance  and  Economy.     Seventeenth  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  price  2s,  6d, 

Cookery  for  Invalids,   Persons  of  Delicate  Digestion,  and 

Children.     Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  2s.  6d, 

Every-Day  Meals.    Being  Economical  and  Wholesome  Recipes  for 

Breakfast,    Luncheon,    and    Supper.      Sixth    Edition.      Crown    8vo.    cloth, 
price  2s,  6d, 

HOPKINS  {Ellice) — Life  and   Letters  of  James  Hinton,  with  an 

Introduction  by  Sir  W.  W.  Gull,  Bart.,  and  Portrait  engraved  on  Steel  by 
C.  H.  Jeens.     Fourth  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  price  8j.  6(1, 

Work  amongst  Working  Men.      Fourth  Edition.      Crown  Svo. 

cloth,  3J.  6d, 

HORNER  {The  Misses) — ^Walks  in  Florence.     A  New  and  thoroughly 

Revised  Edition.     2  vols.     Crown  8vo.     Cloth  limp.     With  Illustrations. 
Vol.    I. — Churches,  Streets,  and  Palaces.     Price  lOf.  dd. 
Vol.  II. — Public  Galleries  and  Museums.     Price  5^. 

HOSPITALIER  {E,) — ^The  Modern  Applications  of  Electricity. 

Translated  and  Enlarged  by  Julius  Maier,  Ph.D.     With  170  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  I  dr. 

Household  Readings  on  Prophecy.     By  A  Layman.    Small  crown 

8vo.  cloth,  price  y,  dd, 

HUGHES  {Henry) — The  Redemption  of  the  World.     Crown  Svo. 

cloth,  price  jx.  6</.  > 

HULL  {Edmund  C,  P.) — The  European  in  India.    With  a  Medical 

Guide  for  Anglo-Indians.      By   R.    S.    Mair,  M.D.,   F.R.C.S.E.      Thixd 
Edition,  Revis^  and  Corrected.     Post  Svo.  price  6j'. 

HUNTINGFORD  {Rev,  E,)    L>,CL.  — The   Apocalypse.      With    a 

Commentary  and  Introductory  Essay.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  gs. 
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HUTTON  (Arthur)  Af.A.-^THZ  Anglican  Ministry  :  its  Nature  and 

Value  in  relation  to  the  Catholic  Priesthood.     With  a  Preface  by  His  Eminence 
Cardinal  Newman.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  14s. 

HUTTON  {Charles  F.)  —  Unconscious  Testimony;  or,  the  Silent 
Witness  of  the  Hebrew  to  the  Truth  of  the  Historical  Scrip- 
tures.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  2j.  6^. 

JENKINS  {£,)    and  RAYMOND  (/)— The    Architect's   Legau 

Handbook.    Third  Edition,  Revised.     Crown  8vo.  price  6;. 

JENKINS  {Rev.  R,  C)  M.A,— The  Privilege  of  Peter  and  the  Claims 

of  the  Roman  Church  confronted  with  the  Scriptures,  the  Councils,  and  the 
Testimony  of  the  Popes  themselves.     Fcp.  8vo.  price  ys.  6d. 

JERVIS  {Rev,  W.  Henley) — ^The  Gallican  Church  and  the  Revo- 
lution. A  Sequel  to  the  History  of  the  Church  of  France,  from  the  Con- 
cordat of  Bologna  to  the  Revolution.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  i8j. 

ft 

JOEL  (Z.)— A  Consul's  Manual  and  Shipowner's  and  Shipmaster's 
Pr.\ctical  Guide  in  their  Transactions  Abroad.  With  Definitions  of 
Nautical,  Mercantile,  and  Legal  Terms ;  a  Glossary  of  Mercantile  Terms  in 
English,  French,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish ;  Tables  of  the  Money,  Weightsy 
and  Measures  of  the  Principal  Commercial  Nations  and  their  Equivalents  in 
British  Standards;  and  Forms  of  Consular  and  Notarial  Acts.  Demy  8vo. 
cloth,  price  \zs, 

JOHNSTONE  (C  R)  il/I-r^.— Historical  Abstracts:  being  Outlines 

of  the  History  of  some  of  the  less  known  States  of  Europe.     Crown  8vo.  cloth, 
price  7j.  dd, 

JOLLY  {William)    ERSE. —JoHif    Duncan,  Scotch   Weaver  and 

Botanist.     With  Sketches  of  his  Friends  and  Notices  of  his  Times.     With 
Portrait.     Large  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  gs. 

JONES  {C  A.) — The  Foreign  Freaks  of  Five  Friends.    With  3a 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  dr» 

JONES  {Lucy) — Puddings  and  Sweets;  being  Three  Hundred  and 

Sixty-five  Receipts  approved  by  experience.     Crown  8vo.  price  2s.  6d. 

JOYCE  {P.  W.)  LL.D.  6-^.— Old  Celtic  Romances.    Translated  from 

the  Gaelic.    Crown  8va  cloth,  price  71.  dd. 

JOYNES{J.  Z.)— The  Advenitjres  of  a  Tourist  in  Ireland.    Smair 

crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  2J.  dd. 

KAUFMANN {Rev.  M.)  B.A. — Socialism  :  Its  Nature,  its  Dangers,  and 

its  Remedies  considered.     Crown  8vo.  price  'js.  6d. 

Utopias  ;  or,  Schemes  of  Social  Improvement,  from  Sir  Thomas  More 

to  Karl  Marx.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  5x. 

KA  Y  {Joseph)— Free  Trade  in  Land.  Edited  by  his  Widow.  With 
Prefece  by  the  Right  Hon.  John  Bright,  M.P.  Sixth  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  price  5j. 

KEMPIS  {Thomas  h) — Of  the  Imitation  of  Christ.     Parchment 

Library  Edition,  6j.  ;  or  vellum,  'js,  6d,     The  Red  Line  Edition,  fcp.  8vo. 
cloth,  red  edges,  price  2s.  6d.     The  Cabinet  Edition,  small  8vo.  cloth,  red 
edges,  price  is.  6d.     The  Miniature  Edition,  32mo.  cloth,  red  edges,  price  is, 
*^*    All  the  above  Editions  may  be  had  in  various  extra  bindings. 
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KENT  (C.) — Corona  Catholica  ad  Petri  successoris  Pedis 
Oblata.  De  Summi  Pontificis  Leonis  XIII.  Assumptions  Epigramma. 
In  Quinquaginta  Linguis.     Fcp.  4to.  cloth,  price  15/. 

KERNER  {Dr,  -^.)— Flowers  and  their  Unbidden  Guests.    lYant- 

lation  edited  by  W.  Ogle,  M.A.,  M.D.    With  Illustrations.     Sqiuure  8to. 
cloth,  price  91. 

KETTLE  WELL  {Rev.  ^.)— Thomas  A  Kempis  and  the  Brothers 

OF  Common  Life.     2  vols.     With  Frontispieces.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  3Qr. 

KIDD  {Joseph)  M.D. — ^The  Laws  of  Therapeutics  ;  or,  the  Science 

and  Art  of  Medicine.     Second  Exlition.     Crown  8vo.  price  di*. 

KINAHAN  {G.  Henry)  M.R.LA.,  of  H.M.'s  Geological  Survey.— The 
Geology  of  Ireland,  with  numerous  Illustrations  and  a  Geological  Map  of 
Ireland.     Square  8vo.  doth,  15X. 

KINGSFORD  {Anna)  M.L>.— The  Perfect  Way  in  Diet.    A  Treatise 

advocating  a  Return  to  the  Natural  and  Ancient  Food  of  Race.     Small  ciown 
8vo.  cloth,  price  2s. 

KINGSLEY {Charles)  M.A. — Letters  and  Memories  of  his  Life. 

Edited  by  his  Wife.     With  Two   Steel  Engraved  PortraiU  and  Vignettes. 
Twelfth  Cabinet  Edition,  in  2  vols.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  \2s. 

All  Saints'  Day,  and  other  Sermons.      Edited  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Harrison.     Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  7x.  td. 

Trl^  Words  for  Brave  Men.    A  Book  for  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 

Libraries.     Eighth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  2r.  dd, 

KNIGHT  {Professor  W.) — Studies  in  Philosophy  and  Literature. 

Large  post  8vo.  cloth,  price  7^.  6rf. 

KNOX  {Alexander  A.) — The  New  Playground  ;   or,  Wanderings  in 

Algeria.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Large  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  dr. 

LAURIE  {S.  5.) — The  Training  of  Teachers,  and  other  Educational 

Papers.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  ^s.  6d. 

LEE  {Rev.  F.  G.)  D.C.L.— The  Other  World;  or,  Glimpses  of  the 

SupematuraL     2  vols.     A  New  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  i$s. 

LEWIS   {Edward  Dillon)^K  Draft  Code  of  Criminal  Law  and 
Procedure.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  21^. 

LINDSAY {W.  Lauder)  M.D.,  F.R.SE.,  6-^.— Mind  in  the  Lower 
Animals  in  Health  and  Disease.    2  vols.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  32J. 
Vol.  I. — Mind  in  Health.     Vol.  II. — Mind  in  Disease. 

LLOYD  { Walter) — The  Hope  of  the  World  :  An  Essay  on  Universal 

Redemption.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  5^. 

LONSDALE  {Margaret)'-SiSTE^  Dora:  a  Biography.    With  Portrait. 
Twenty-fifth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  2j.  6d. 

LORIMER  {Peter)  D,D. — ^John  Knox  and  the  Church  of  England. 

His  Work  in  her  Pulpit,  and  his  Influence  upon  her  Liturgy,  Articles,  and 
Parties.     Demy  8vo.  price  12s. 

John  Wiclif  and  his  English  Precuj^ors.     By  Gerhard  Victor 

Lechler.     Translated  from  the  German,  iVith  additional  Notes.     New  and 
Cheaper  Edition.     Demy  8vo.  price  los.  6d} 
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LOWDER  {Charles)— K  Biography.     By  the  Author  of  *St.  Teresa.' 

New  and   Cheaper  Edition.      Large  crown    8vo.     With    Portrait.      Cloth, 
price  3J.  dd, 

MACHIAVELLI  {Nt€coit)—'TK^'PKi^c^    Translated  from  the  Italian 

by  N.  H.  T.     Small  crown  8vo.  printed  on  hand-made  paper,  cloth,  bevelled 

boards,  dr. 

» 

MACKENZIE    {Alexander)--l^ovf  India    is    Governed.      Being  an 

Account  of  England's  work  in  India.     Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  2s. 

MACLACHLAN  (Mrs,) — Notes  and  Extracts  on  Everlasting 
Punishment  and  Eternal  Life,  according  to  Literal  Interpreta- 
tion.    Small  crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  3^.  6d. 

MACNA  UGIIT  {Rev.  John)— CcE^K  Domini:   An  Essay  on  the  Lord's 

Supper,  its  Primitive  Institution,  Apostolic  Uses,  and  Subsequent  History. 
Demy  Svo.  price  14J. 

MAGNUS  {Mrs,) — About  the  Jews  since  Bible  Times.    From  the 

Babylonian  Exile  till  the  English  Exodus.     Small  crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  dr. 

Marriage    and    Maternity;   or,  Scripture  Wives  and  Mothers. 

Small  crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  41.  td, 

MAIR  {R.  5.)  M,D,,  F.R,CS,E.—1:b:e.  Medical  Guide  for  Anglo- 
Indians.  Being  a  Compendium  of  Advice  to  Europeans  in  India,  relating 
to  the  Preservation  and  Regulation  of  Health.  With  a  Supplement  on  the 
Management  of  Children  in  India.  Second  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  limp  cloth, 
price  3^.  6d. 

MANNING  {His  Eminence  Cardinal) — The  True  Story  of  the  Vatican 
Council.    Crown  Svo.  price  5^. 

Many  Voices. — A  Volume  of  Extracts  from  the  Religious  Writers  of 

Christendom,  from  the  First  to  the  Sixteenth  Century.  With  Biographical 
Sketches.     Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  red  edges,  dr. 

MARKHAM  {Capt  Albert  Hastings)  R.N— The  Great  Frozen  Sea  : 

A  Personal  Narrative  of  the  Voyage  of  the  Alert  during  the  Arctic  Expedition 
of  1875-6.  With  Six  Full-page  Illustrations,  Two  Maps,  and  Twenty-seven 
Woodcuts.     Fifth  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  dr. 

A  Polar  Reconnaissance:  being  the  Voyage  of  the  *Isbjom'  to 

Novaya  Zemlya  in  1879.     With  10  Illustrations.     Demy  Sva  cloth,  price  idr. 

MARTINEAU  {Gertrude) — Outline    Lessons  on  Morals.      Small 

crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  3^.  6^. 

McGRATH  (TVifwr^)— Pictures  from  Ireland.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  zr. 

MEREDITH  {M.  A.)  —  Theotokos,    the    Example   for   Woman. 

Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  Lady  Agnes  Wood.  Revised  by  the  Venerable 
Archdeacon  Denison.    32mo.  limp  cloth,  ix.  6d, 

MILLER  {Edward) — ^The   History  and  Doctrines  of  Irvingism  ; 

or,  the  so-called  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church.  2  vols.  Large  post  Svo. 
price  25J. 

The   Church    in   Relation   to  the   State.    Laige  crown  Svo. 

cloth,  price  Js.  6d. 
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MILNE  (James) — ^Tables  of  Exchange  for  the  Conversion  of  Sterling 

Money  into  Indian  and  Ceylon  Currency,  at  Rates  from  ii.  &/.  to  2/.  yL  per 
Knpee.     Second  Edition.     Demy  8vo.  doth,  price  £2.  zr. 

M1NCHIN{J,  G.) — Bulgaria  since  the  War  :  Notes  of  a  Tour  in  the 

Autumn  of  1879.     Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  y,  6d, 

MIVART(St.  George) — Nature  and  Thought.     An  Introduction  to  a 

Natural  Philosophy.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  lOf.  6d, 

MOCKLER  (E,) — A  Grammar  of  the  Baloochee  Language,  as  it  is 

spoken  in  Makran  (Ancient  Gedrosia),  in  the  Persia-Arabic  and  Roman 
cnaracters.     Fcp.  8vo.  price  5/. 

MOLESWORTH  {W.  Nassau) — History  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land FROM  1660.     Large  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  7^.  dd. 

MORELL  {J.  R.) — Euclid  Simplified  in  Method  and  Language. 

Being  a  Manual  of  Geometry.  Compiled  from  the  most  important  French 
Works,  approved  by  the  University  of  Paris  and  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction.     Fcp.  8vo.  price  2s.  6d. 

MORSE  {E.  S,)  /%.Z>.— First  Book  of  Zoology.    With  numerous 

Illustrations.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  2x.  6d, 

MUNRO  (Major-Gen,  Sir  Thomas)  Bart,  K.C.B.^  Governor  of  Madras. 
Selections  from  his  Minutes  and  other  Official  Writings.  Edited, 
with  an  Introductory  Memoir,  by  Sir  Alexander  Arbuthnot,  K.C.S.I., 
C.I.E.     2  vols.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  30J. 

MURPHY  {/,  iV.)— The  Chair  of  Peter  ;  or,  the  Papacy  Considered 

in  its  Institution,  Development,  and  Organization,  and  in  the  Benefits  which  for 
over  Eighteen  Centuries  it  has  conferred  on  Mankind.    Demy  8yo.  cloth,  i8x. 

NELSON  (J,  H,)  M.A.—K  Prospectus  of  the  Scientific  Study  of 

the  HindC  Law.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  91. 

NEWMAN  {T.  H)  D,D, — Characteristics  from  the  Writings  of. 

Being    Selections    from    his  various  Works.     Arranged   with  the  Author's 
personal  Approval.     Sixth  Edition.     With  Portrait     Crown  8vo.  price  ts. 
*ij*  A  Portrait  of  Cardinal  Newman,  mounted  for  framing,   can  be  had,  price 
2/.  (>d. 

New  Werther.     By  Loki.     Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  2X.  dd, 
NICHOLSON  {Edward  Byron) — The    Gospel    according    to    the 

Hebrews.  Its  Fragments  Translated  and  Annotated  with  a  Critical  Analysis  of 
the  External  and  Internal  Evidence  relating  to  it.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  91.  6df. 

A  New  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew. 

Demy  Svo.  cloth,  price  \2s. 

The  Rights  of  an  Animal.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  3^.  dd, 
NICOLS  {Arthur)  F,G.S,,  F,R.G,S,—CKKVTmLS  from  the  Physical 

History  of  the  Earth  :  an  Introduction  to  Geology  and  Palaeontology. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  5J. 

NOBS  {Marianne) — Class  Lessons  on  Euclid.     Part  I.  containing  the 

First  Two  Books  of  the  Elements.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  2s.  6d, 

NucES :  Exercises  on  the  Syntax  of  the  Public  School  Latin  Primer. 

New  Edition  in  Three  Parts.     Crown  Svo.  each  is. 
♦^1*  The  Three  Parts  can  also  be  had  bound  together  in  cloth,  price  31. 
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OATES  {Frank)  F,R,G.S. — Matabele  Land  and  the  Victoria  Falls. 

A  Naturalist*s  Wanderings  in  the  Interior  of  South  Africa.  Edited  by  C.  G. 
Gates,  B.A.  With  numerous  Illustrations  and  4  Maps.  Demy  8vo.  cloth, 
price  215, 

OGLE  {W,)  M.D,y  F,R,C.P, — Aristotle  on  the  Parts  of  Animals. 

Translated,  with  Introduction  and  Notes.     Royal  8vo.  cloth,  I2j.  td, 

OMEARA  {Kathleen) — Frederic  Ozanam,  Professor  of  the  Sorbonne : 

His  Life  and  Work.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  7^.  6d, 

Henri  Perreyve  and  his  Counsels  to  the  Sick.     Small  crown 

Svo.  cloth,  price  5j. 

OSBORNE  {Rev,  W.  -^.)— The  Revised  Version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. A  Critical  Commentary  with  Notes  upon  the  Text,  Crown  Svo. 
cloth,  price  5j. 

OTTLE  Y  {Henry  Bickersteth)  The  Great  Dilemma  :  Christ  His  own 
Witness  or  His  own  Accuser.  Six  Lectures.  Second  Edition.  Crown  Svo. 
cloth,  price  3J.  6^. 

Our  Public  Schools — Eton,  Harrow,  Winchester,  Rugby,  West- 
minster, Marlborough,  The  Charterhouse.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  6j. 

OWEN{F,  M.) — John  Keats  :  a  Study.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  6j. 

OWEN  {Rev,   Robert)  B,D. — Sanctorale  Catholicum;  or,  Book  of 

Saints.  With  Notes,  Critical,  Exegetical,  and  Historical  Demy  Svo.  cloth, 
price  l&r. 

An  Essay  on  the  Communion  of  Saints.     Including  an  Examina- 
tion of  the  Cultus  Sanctorum.     Price  2J. 

OXENHAM  {Rei\  F  Nutcombe) — What  is  the  Truth  as  to  Ever- 
lasting   Punishment.      Part  II.     Being  an   Historical  Enquiry  into  the 
Witness  and  Weight  of  certain  Anti-Origenist  Councils.     Crown  Svo.  cloth, 
2J.  6^. 
*^^*  Parts  I.  and  II.  complete  in  one  volume,  cloth,  Tf. 

OXONIENSIS — Romanism,   Protestantism,  Anglicanism.     Being  a 

Layman's  View  of  some  Questions  of  the  Day.  Together  with  Remarks  on 
Dr.  Littledale's  *■  Plain  Reasons  against  Joining  the  Church  of  Rome.'  Small 
crown  Svo.  cloth,  3J.  (xi, 

PALMER  {the  late  William) — Notes  of  a  Visit  to  Russia  in  1840-41. 

Selected  and  arranged  by  John  H.  Cardinal  Newman.  With  Portrait.  Crown 
Svo.  cloth,  Sj.  dd. 

Parchment  Library.  Choicely  printed  on  hand-made  paper,  limp  parch- 
ment antique,  6j.  ;  vellum,  7^.  dd,  each  volume. 

French  Lyrics.     Selected  and  Annotated  by  George  Saintsbury. 

With  miniature  Frontispiece,  designed  and  etched  by  II.  G.  Glindoni. 

The  Fables  of  Mr.  John  Gay.    With  Memoir  by  Austin  Dobson, 

and  an  etched  Portrait  from  an  unfinished  oil  sketch  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 

Select  Letters  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.  Edited,  with  an  Intro- 
tion,  by  Richard  Garnett. 

The  Christian  Year;  Thoughts  in  Verse  for  the  Sundays  and 
Holy  Days  throughout  the  Year.  With  etched  Portrait  of  the  Rev.  J.  Keblc, 
after  the  Drawing  by  G.  Richmond,  R.A, 
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Parchment  Library— continued 

Shakspere's  Works.    Now  publishing  in  Twelve  Monthly  Volumes. 
Eighteenth    Century    Essays.    Selected  and  Edited  by  Austin 

DoBSON.     With  a  Miniature  Frontispiece  by  R.  Caldecott 

Q.  HoRATi  Flacci  Opera.     Edited  by  F.  A.  Cornish,  Assistant 

Master  at  Eton.     With  a  Frontispiece  afler  a  design  by  L.  Alma  Tadema. 
Etched  by  Leopold  Lowenstam. 

Edgar  Allan    Poe's   Poems.     With  an  Essay  on  his  Poetry  by 
Andrew  Lang,  and  a  Frontispiece  by  Linley  Samboume. 

Shakspere's   Sonnets.     Edited    by  Edward    Dowden.     With  a 

Frontispiece  etched  by  Leopold  Lowenstam,  after  the  Death  Mask. 

English  Odes.    Selected  by  Edmund    W.  Gosse.     With  Frontis- 
piece on  India  paper  by  Hamo  Thomycroft,  A.R.A. 

Of  the  Imitation  of  Christ.    By  Thomas  A  Kempis.    A  revised 

Translation.     With  Frontispiece  on  India  paper,  from  a  Design  by  W.  B. 
Richmond. 

Tennyson's  The  Princess  :  a  Medley.    With  a  Miniature  Frontis- 
piece by  H.  M.  Paget,  and  a  Tailpiece  in  Outline  by  Gordon  Browne. 

Poems  :  Selected  from  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.     Dedicated  to  Lady 

Shelley.    With  Preface  by  Richard  Garnet  and  a  Miniature  Frontispiece. 

Tennyson's  *  In  Memoriam.'    With  a  Miniature  Portrait  in  eau-forte 

by  Le  Rat,  after  a  Photograph  by  the  late  Mrs.  Cameron. 
*ji*  The  above  Volumes  may  also  be  had  in  a  variety  of  leather  bindings. 

PARKER  (^Joseph)  D.D. — The  Paraclete  :  An  Essay  on  the  Personality 

and  Ministry  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  with  some  reference  to  current  discussions. 
Second  Edition.     Demy  8vo.    price  izr. 

PARR  {Copt  H.  JIallam,    CM.G,) — A  Sketch  of  the  Kafir  and 

Zulu  Wars:   Guadana  to   Isandhlwana.     With  Maps.     Small  crown  8vo. 
cloth,  price  5^.        » 

PARSLOE    (TosepK)  —  Our    Railways.      Sketches,    Historical    and 

Descriptive.     With  Practical  Information  as  to  Fares  and  Rates,  &c.,  and  a 
Chapter  on  Railway  Reform.     Crown  8vo.  price  dr. 

PATTISON  {Mrs,  Mark)— The  Renaissance  Of  Art  in  France.    With 

Nineteen  Steel  Engravings.     2  vols.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  32J. 

PAUL  {C.  Kega?i) — The  Genius  of  Christianity  Unveiled.     Being 

Essays  by  William  Godwin  never  before  published.     Edited,  with  a  Preface, 
by  C.  Kegan  Paul.    Crown  8vo.  price  Ts.  (yd, 

Mary  Wollstonecraft.      Letters  to    Imlay.     New  Edition  with 

Prefatory  Memoir  by.     Two  Portraits  in  eau-forte  by  Anna  Lea   Mkrritt. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6j. 

PEARSON  {Rev,  *S.)— Week-day  Living.     A  Book  for  Young   Men 

and  Women.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  55. 

PENRICE  {Maj,  J.)  B.A, — A  Dictionary  and  Glossary  of   the 

Ko-RAN.     With   Copious   Grammatical  Kcfcrences   and  Kxplanalions  of  the 
Text.     4to.  price  21s. 

PESCHEL  {Dr,  Oscar)— The  Races  of  Man  and  their  CJkographical 
Distribution.     Large  crown  8vo.  price  9/. 
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PETERS  (jF.  H.) — ^The  Nicomachean  Ethics  of  Aristotle.    Trans- 
lated by.    Cfrown  8va  doth,  price  6j. 

FIDGEON  (B.) — ^An   Engineer's   Holiday  ;   or,  Notes  of  z  Round 

Trip  from  Long.  0°  to  0°.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Large  crown  8vo.  cloth, 
price  ys.  6d. 

PINCHES  {TTumtas)  M.A. — Samuel  Wilberforce  :  Faith — Service — 

Recompense.     Three  Sermons.     With  a   Portrait   of  Bishop  Wilberforce 
(after  a  Portrait  by  Charles  Watkins).     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  ^r.  6d, 

PLAYFAIR  {LieuL-CoL) — ^Travels  in  the  Footsteps  of  Bruce  in 

Algeria  and  Tunis.    Illustrated  by  fac-similes  of  Bruce's  original  Drawings, 
Photographs,  Maps,  &c.     Royal  4to.  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  ^t  leaves,  price 

POLLOCK  {Frederick) — Spinoza,  his  Life  and  Philosophy.    Demy 

8vo.  doth,  price  idr. 

POLLOCK  {W.H.) — Lectures  on  French  Poets.    Delivered  at  the 

Royal  Institution.     Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  5^. 

POOR  {Laura  E.) — Sanskrit  and  its  Kindred  Literatures.    Studies 

in  Comparative  Mythology.     Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  5^. 

PRICE  {Prof,  Bonamy) — Currency  and  Banking.  Crown  8vo.  Price  6j. 
Chapters  on  Practical  Political  Economy.    Being  the  Substance 

of  Lectures  delivered  before  the  University  of  Oxford.     New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.     Large  post  8vo.  price  5^. 

Proteus  and  Amadeus.  A  Correspondence.   Edited  by  Aubrey  De  Vere. 

Crown  8vo.  price  5^. 

Pulpit  Commentary  (The).    Old  Testament  Series.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 

J.  S.  ExELL  and  the  Rev.  Canon  H.  D.  M.  Spence. 

Genesis.  By  Rev.  T.  Whitelaw,  M.A. ;  with  Homilies  by  the  Very 
Rev.  J.  F.Montgomery,  D.D.,  Rev.  Prof. R.  A.  Redford,  M.A.,  LL.B., 
Rev.  F.  Hastings,  Rev.  W.  Roberts,  M.A.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  the  Old  Testament  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Farrar,  D.D.,  F.R.S. ;  and  Intro- 
ductions to  the  Pentateuch  by  the  Right  Rev.  H.  Cotterill,  D.D.,  and  Rev. 
T.  Whitelaw,  M.A.     Seventh  Edition.     One  voL  price  15^. 

Exodus.  By  the  Rev.  George  Rawlinson.  With  Homilies  by 
Rev.  J.  Orr,  Rev.  D.  Young,  Rev.  C.  A.  Goodhart,  Rev.  J.  Urquhart, 
and  Rev.  H.  T.  Robjohns.    Third  Edition.     Price  i6f. 

/Leviticus.  By  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Meyrick,  M.A.  With  Intro- 
ductions by  Rev.  R.  Collins,  Rev.  Professor  A.  Cave,  and  Homilies  by 
Rev.  Prof.  Redford,  LL.B.,  Rev.  J.  A.  Macdonald,  Rev.  W.  Clarkson, 
Rev.  S.  R.  Aldridge,  LL.B.,  and  Rev.  McCheyne  Edgar.  Third 
Edition.     Price  151. 

Numbers.    By  the  Rev.  R.  Winterbotham,  LL.B. ;  with  Homilies  by 

the  Rev.  Professor  W.  Binnir,  D.D.,  Rev.  E.  S.  Prout,  M.A.,  Rev.  D. 
Young,  Rev.  J.  Waite,  and  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  White- 
law,  M.A     Fourth  Edition.     Price  151. 

Deuteronomy.    By  Rev.  W.  L.  Alexander,  D.D.  ;  with  Homilies 

by  Rev.  D.  Davies,  M.A.,  Rev.  C.  Clemance,  D.D.,  Rev.  J.  Orr,  B.D., 
and  Rev.  R.  M.  Edgar,  M.A     Second  Edition.     Price  15X. 
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Pulpit  Commentary  (The)  Old  Testament  Series— continueA 

Joshua.  By  Rev.  J.  J.  Lias,  M.A.  \  with  Homilies  by  Rev.  S.  R. 
Aldridge,  LL.B.,  Rev.  R  Glover,  Rev.  £.  Dk  Prxssbns^,  D.D., 
Rev.  J.  Waite,  B.  a..  Rev.  F.  W.  Adeney,  M.A. ;  and  an  Introduction  by 
the  Rev.  A.  Plummbr,  M.A.     Fourth  Edition.     Price  I2x.  6i/. 

Judges  and  Ruth.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Lord  A.  C.  Hervey,  D.D., 
and  Rev.  J.  Morrison,  D.D.  ;  with  Homilies  by  Rev.  A.  F.  Muir,  M.A., 
Rev.  W.  F.  Adeney,  M.A.,  Rev.  W.  M.  Statham,  and  Rev.  Professor 
J.  Thomson,  M.A.     Fourth  Edition.     Price  lOf.  6</. 

I  Samuel.  By  the  Very  Rev.  R  P.  Smith,  D.D. ;  with  Homilies 
by  Rev.  Donald  Eraser,  D.D.,  Rev.  Prof.  Chapman,  and  Rev.  B.  Dale. 
Fifth  Edition.     Price  15J. 

I  Kings.    By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hammond,  LL.B.    With  Homilies 

by  the  Rev.  E.  de  Pressens^  D.D.,  Rev.  J.  Waite,  B.A.,  Rev.  A. 
Rowland,  LL.B.,  Rev.  J.  A.  Macdonald,  and  Rev.  J.  Urquhart.  Third 
Edition.     Price  151. 

Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther.     By  Rev.  Canon  G.  Rawlinson, 

M.A.;  with  Homilies  by  Rev.  Prof.  J.  R.  Thomson,  M.A.,  Rev.  Prof.  R.  A. 
Redford,  LL.B.,  M.A.,  Rev.  W.  S.  Lewis,  M.A.,  Rev.  J.  A.  Macdonald, 
Rev.  A.  Mackennal,  B.A.,  Rev.  W.  Clarkson,  B.A.,  Rev.  F.  Hastings, 
Rev.  \V.  Dinwiddie,  LL.B.,  Rev.  Prof.  Rowlands,  B.A.,  Rev.  G.  Wood, 
B.A.,  Rev.  Prof.  P.  C.  Barker,  LL.B.,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  J.  S.  Exell.  Fifth 
Edition.     One  vol.  price  izr.  dd. 

Pulpit   Commentary  (The)   New  Testament    Series.     Edited  by  the 

Rev.  J.  S.  Exell  and  the  Rev.  Canon  H.  D.  M.  Spence. 

St.  Mark.  By  the  very  Rev.  Dean  Bickersteth,  D.D. ;  with 
Homilies  by  the  Rev.  Prof.  Thomson,  M.A.,  Rev.  Prof.  Given,  M.A., 
Rev.  Prof.  Johnson,  M.A.,  Rev.  A.  Rowland,  LL.B.,  Rev.  A.  Muir, 
M.A.,  and^Rev.  R.  Green.     2  Vols.  2ij. 

PuNjAUB  (The)  and    North-Western  Frontier  of  India.      By  an 

Old  Punjaubee.     Crown  8vo.  price  51. 

Rabbi  Jeshua.    An  Eastern  Story.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  3J.  6^. 
RADCLIFFE  {Frank  R,  K.)— The  New  Politicus.    Small  crown  8vo. 

Cloth,  price  zr.  6^. 

RAVENSHAW  {John  Henry)  B,CS,—Ga\jr:  Its  Ruins  and  Inscrip- 
tions. Edited  by  his  Widow.  With  44  Photographic  Illustrations,  and  25 
facsimiles  of  Inscriptions.     Royal  4to.  cloth,  price  £2*  13-^*  ^* 

READ  {Carveth) — On  the  Theory  of  Logic  :    An  Essay.     Crown  8vo. 

price  6^. 

Realities  of  the  Future  Life.    Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  is.  6d. 
RENDELL  {J,  M,) — Concise  Handbook  of  the  Island  of  Madeira, 

With  Plan  of  Funchal  and  Map  of  the  Island.     Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  is.  6ii, 

REYNOLDS   {Rein  J.    TK)— The    Supernatural    in    Nature.      A 

Verification  by  Free  Use  of  Science.     Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  14J. 

The  Mystery  of  Miracles.     New  and  Enlarged  Edition.     Crown 

8vo.  cloth,  price  ds. 
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RIBOT  {Prof.    755.)— English    Psychology.      Second    Edition.      A 

Revised  and  Corrected  Translation  from  the  latest  French  Edition.    Large  post 
8vo.  price  9/. 

Heredity  :  A  Psychological  Study  on  its  Phenomena,  its  Laws, 
its  Causes,  and  its  Consequences.     Lai^e  crown  8vo.  price  9X. 

ROBERTSON  {The  late  Rev.  F.   W.)  M. A. —Lite  and  Letters  of. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  Stopford  Brooke,  M.  A 
I.     Two  vols.,  uniform  with  the  Sermons.     With  Steel  Portrait.     Crown 
8vo.  price  Js.  6d, 
II.     Library  Edition,  in  demy  8vo.  with  Portrait     Price  12s. 
III.     A  Popidar  Edition,  in  i  vol.     Crown  8vo.  price  dr. 

Sermons.    Four  Series.    Small  crown  8vo.  price  3X.  6d,  each. 

The  Human  Race,  and  other  Sermons.     Preached  at  Cheltenham, 

Oxford,  and  Brighton.     Large  post  8vo.  cloth,  price  Js.  6d. 

Notes  on  Genesis.    New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  price 
Expository  Lectures  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians. 

A  New  Edition.     Small  crown  8vo.  price  5^. 

Lectures  and  Addresses,  with  other  Literary  Remains.    A  New 

Edition.     Crown  Svo.  price  5^. 

An  Analysis  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  *  In  Memoriam.'    (Dedicated  by 

Permission  to  the  Poet-Laureate.)     Fcp.  8vo.  price  2J. 

The  Education  of  the  Human  Race.    Translated  from  the  German 

of  Gotthold  Ephraim  Lessing.     Fcp.  8vo.  price  2s,  6d, 

The  above  Works  can  also  be  had,  bound  in  half-morocco. 
*^j*  A  Portrait  of  the  late  Rev.  F.  W.  Robertson,  mounted  for  framing,  can 
be  had,  price  2s.  6d, 

ROJDWELL  (G.  F.)  F.R.A.S.,  FCS—Etna  :  A  History  of  the 

Mountain  and  its  Eruptions.    With  Maps  and  Illustrations.     Square  8vo. 
cloth,  price  gs, 

ROLLESTON  (7!   W.  H.)  B.A.—The  Encheiridion  of  Epictetus. 

Translated  from  the  Greek,  with  a  Preface  and  Notes.     Small  crown  8vo. 
cloth,  price  5^.  6d, 

RosMiNfs  Origin  of  Ideas.    Translated  from  the  Fifth  Italian  Edition 

of  the  Nuovo  Saggio.     SulP  origine  delU  idee.     3  Vols,  demy  Svo.  cloth 

[VbL  I.  now  ready,  i6j. 

RosMiNi's   Philosophical  System.    Translated,  with  a  Sketch  of  the 

Author's  Life,  Bibliography,  Introduction,  and  Notes  by  Thomas  Davidson. 
Demy  8vo.  cloth,  I  dr. 

ROSS  (Alexander)  D.D. — Memoir  of  Alexander  Ewing,  Bishop  of 
Argyll  and  the  Isles.  Second  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price 
iolt.  (id. 

RULE  {Martin)  M.A. — The  Life  and  Times  of  St.  Anselm,  Arch- 
bishop OP  Canterbury  and  Primate  of  the  Britains.  2  Vols,  demy 
8vo.  cloth,  32J. 

SALTS  {Rev.  Alfred)  LL.D. — Godparents  at  Confirmation.    With  a 

Preface  by  the  Bishop  of  Manchester.    Small  crown  Svo.  cloth  limp,  price  2x. 
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SALVATOR  (Archduke  Ludwig) — ^Levkosia,  the  Capital  of  Cyprus. 

Crown  4to.  cloth,  price  loif.  6d, 

SAMUEL  {Sydfuy  M.) — ^Jewish  Life  in  the  East.    Small  crown  8va 

doth,  price  3/.  6d, 

SAYCE  {Rev,  Archibald  Henry) — Introduction  to  the  Science  of 
Language.    2  vols.    Laige  post  8vo.  doth,  price  25/. 

Scientific  Layman.     The  New  Truth  and  the  Old  Faith  :  are  they 

Incompatible  ?    Demy  8vo.  doth,  price  lar.  6d, 

SCOONES  ( W.  Baptisti) — Four  Centuries  of  English  Letters  : 

A  Selection  of  350  Letters  by  150  Writers,  from  the  Period  of  the  Paston 
Letters  to  the  Present  Time.  Third  Edition.  Large  crown  Svo.  doth,  price  6r. 

SCOTT  {Robert  H,) — ^Weather  Charts  and  Storm  Warnings.  Second 

Edition.     Illustrated.     Crown  8vo.  price  y.  6d, 

SHAKSPEARE   {Char/es)^SAJm     Paul     at     Athens.      Spiritual 

Christianity  in  relation  to  some  aspects  of  Modem  Thought.  Five  Sermons 
preached  at  St.  Stephen's  Church,  Westboume  Park.  With  a  Preface  by  the 
Rev.  Canon  Fa&rar. 

SHELLEY {Ladyy-SnEUJEY  Memorials  from  Authentic  Sources. 

With  (now  first  printed)  an  Essay  on  Christianity  by  Percy  Bysshe  SheUey. 
With  Portrait.    Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  price  5/. 

SHILLITO  {Rev,  Joseph) — ^Womanhood  :  its  Duties,  Temptations,  and 
Privileges.  A  Book  for  Young  Women.   Third  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  price  3^.  6^. 

SHIPLEY  {Rev,  Orby)  M,A, — Church  Tracts:  or,  Studies  in  Modern 

Problems.     By  various  Writers.     2  vols.     Crown  8vo.  price  5/.  each. 
Principles  of  the  Faith  in  Relation  to  Sin.    Topics  for  Thought 

in  Times  of  Retreat.  Eleven  Addresses  delivered  during  a  Retreat  of  Three 
Da3rs  to  Persons  living  in  the  World.     Demy  8vo.  doth,  price  \2s. 

Sister  Augustine,  Superior  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  at  the  St.  Johannis 

Hospital  at  Bonn.  Authorised  Translation  by  Hans  Tharau,  from  the 
German  'Memorials  of  Amalie  von  Lasaulx.*  Second  Edition.  Large 
crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  *js,  6d, 

SKINNER  {The  late  James)  M,A, — A  Synopsis  of  Moral  and 
Ascetical  Theology.  With  a  Catalogue  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Authorities, 
arranged  according  to  Centuries.  With  a  prefaratory  Note  by  the  Rev.  T.  T. 
Carter.    Demy4to.  cloth,  lar.  dd, 

SMITH  {Edward)  M,D.,  LL,B.,  P.R,S.— Health  and   Disease,  as 

Influenced  by  the  Daily,  Seasonal,  and  other  Cyclical  Changes  in  the  Human 
System.     A  New  Edition.     Post  8vo.  price  Js,  6d, 

Tubercular  Consumption  in  its  Early  and  Remediable  Stages. 

Second  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  price  6s. 

SPEDDING  {James)— 'Reviews  and  Discussions,  Literary,  Political, 
AND  Historical  not  relating  to  Bacon.    Demy  Svo.  cloth,  price  12s,  6</. 

Evenings  with  a  Reviewer;  or,  Bacon  and  Macaulay.     With  a 

Prefetory  Notice  by  G.  S.  Venables,  Q.C.  2  vols,  demy  Svo.  cloth,  price 
i8j. 
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STAFFER  {Foul) — Shakspeare  and  Classical  Antiquity  :  Greek  and 

Latin  Antiquity  as  presented  in  Shakspeare's  Plays.  Translated  by  Emily  J. 
Carey.     Large  post  8va  cloth,  price  12s, 

St.  Bernard.  A  Little  Book  on  the  Lpye  of  God.  Translated  by 
Marianne  Caroline  and  Coventry  Patmore.    Cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  4r.  6^. 

STEFHENS    (Archibald  John)    LL.D.—Tbx.   Folkestone  Ritual 

Case.  The  Substance  of  the  Argument  delivered  before  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council  on  behalf  of  the  Respondents.  Demy  8vo. 
cloth,  price  6s, 

STEVENSON  {Rev.  W.  F.)—Kymss  for  the  Church  and  Home. 

Selected  and  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Fleming  Stevenson. 

The  most  complete  Hjrmn  Book  published. 

The    Hjrmn  Book  consists  of   Three  Parts : — I.  For  Public  Worship. — 

II.  For  Family  and  Private  Worship;— III.  For  Children. 
*^*  Published  in  various  forms  and  prices,  the  latter  ranging  from  &/.  to  6s. 

Lists  and  full  particulars  wiU  be  fiimished  on  application  to  the  Publishers. 

STE  VENSON  (Robert  Louis) — ^Virginibus  Pubrisque,  and  other  Papers. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s. 

STRACHE  Y  (Sir John)  G.  C.S.I.,  and  Lieut-Gen.  Richard  STRA  CHE  F, 
R.E,^  F.H.S. — The  Finances  and  Pubuc  Works  of  India,  from 
1869  to  1881.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  i&r. 

STRECKER'  W/SZ/CENI/S^-O^rganic  Chemistry.    Translated  and 

Edited,  with  Extensive  Additions,  by  W.  R.  Hodgkinson,  Ph.D.,  and  A.  J. 
Greenaway,  F.I.C.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  21s. 

SULL  Y  (James)   M.A.  —  Sensation   and   Intuition.      Demy   Svo. 

price  iolt.  6d, 

Pessimism  :  a  History  and  a  Criticism.    Second  Edition.    Demy  8vo. 

price  l^r. 

SYME    (David) — Outlines    of    an    Industrial   Science.      Second 

Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  dr. 

Representatfye   Government    in    England.      Its    Faults  and 

Failures.     Second  Edition.     Large  crown  8vo.  doth,  6s.. 

TAYLOR  (Algernofi) — Guienne.    Notes  of  an  Autumn  Tour.    Crown 

8vo.  cloth,  price  4r.  6d. 

THOM  (John  Hamilton) — Laws  of  Life  after  the  Mind  of  Christ. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  7j.  6d. 

THOMSON  (J.  Tumbuirj-^SociAL  Problems  ;  or,  An  Inquiry  into 
THE  Laws  of  Influence.    With  Diagrams.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  10s.  6d. 

TIDMAN  (Fatd  -^)— Gold  and  Silver  Money.    Part  I. —A  Plain 

Statement.  Part  II. — Objections  Answered.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  \s. 

TIFFLE  (Rev.  S.  A.) — Sunday  Mornings 'at   Norwood.     Prayers 

and  Sermons.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

TODHUNTER  ( Dr.  /)— A  Study  of  Shelley.     Crown  8vo.  cloth, 

price  *js. 

TREMENHEERE  (H.  Seymour)  C.  B.—A  Manual  of  the  Prin- 
ciples OF  GovBRNMBirr  AS  set  forth  by  thb  Authoritibs  op  Ancibnt 
AND  Modern  Times.    New  and  enlarged  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  5/. 
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TUKE  {Daniel  Hack)  M.D. — Chapters  in  the  History  of  the  In- 
sane IN  THE  British  Isles.  With  4  Illustrations,  lojgt  crown  8vo. 
doth,  i2s, 

TWINING  (Louisa) — Workhouse  Visiting  and  Management  during 
Twenty-five  Years.     Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  .v.  6d, 

UPTON  {Major  R.  D.) — Gleanings  from  the  Desert  of  Arabia. 

Large  post  870.  cloth,  price  lar.  6d, 

VAUGHAN  {H,  Halford) — New  Readings  and  Renderings  of 
Shakespeare's  Tragedies.    2  vols,  demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  25^. 

VIATOR  {Vacuus) — Flying  South.     Recollections  of  France  and  its 

LittoraL     Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  3J-.  dd, 

VILLARI  {Professor) — Niccolo  Machiavelli  and  his  Times.  Trans- 
lated by  Linda  Villari.     2  vols.    Large  post  8vo.  price  247. 

VOLCKXSOM  {E.  W,  V,) — Catechism  of  Elementary  Modern 
Chemistry.    Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  y, 

VYNER  {Lady  Mary) — Every  Day  a  Portion.    Adapted  from  the 

Bible  and  the  Prayer  Book,  for  the  Private  Devotions  of  those  living  in  Widow- 
hood. Collected  and  Edited  by  Lady  Mary  Vyner.  Square  crown  8vo. 
extra,  price  5j. 

WALDSTEIN  {Charles)  PA.D.—The  Balance  of  Emotion  and 
Intellect  ;  an  Introductory  Essay  to  the  Study  of  Philosophy.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  price  dr. 

WALLER  {Rev,  C,  B.) — The  Apocalypse,  reviewed  under  the  Light  of 

the  Doctrine  of  the  Unfolding  Ages,  and  the  Restitution  of  All  Things.  Demy 
8vo.  price  12s, 

WALPOLE  {Chas.  George) — History  of  Ireland  from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  the  Union  with  Great  Britain.  With  5  Maps  and  Appen- 
dices.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  los.dd, 

WALSHE  { Walter  Hayle)  M,D. — Dramatic  Singing  Physiologically 
Estimated.     Crown  ovo.  cloth,  price  y,  6d, 

WATSON  {Sir  Thomas)  Bart,  M.D.^The  Abolition  of  Zymotic 

Diseases,  and  of  other  similar  Enemies  of  Mankind.  Small  crown  8vo.  cloth, 
price  3J.  6d. 

WEDMORE  {Frederick)— The  Masters  of  Genre  Painting.      With 

Sixteen  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  7^.  6d, 

WHEWELL  {William)  D.D. — His  Life  and  Selections  from  his 
Correspondence.  By  Mrs.  Stair  Douglas.  With  a  Portrait  from  a 
Painting  by  Samuel  Laurence.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  2ij 

WHITE  {A.  n.)  LL.n.— Warfare  of  Science.    With  Prefatory  Note 

by  Professor  Tyndall.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  y.  6d. 

WHITE  {F.  A,) — English  Grammar.     Small  crown  Svo.  cloth,  2s, 
WHITNE  Y{Prof,  William  Dwight) — Essentials  of  English  Grammar, 

for  the  Use  of  Schools.     Crown  Svo.  price  3^.  6</. 

WICKSTEED  {P.  Z^)— Dante:  Six  Sermons.       Crown  Svo.  cloth, 

price  y. 
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WILLIAMS  {Rowland)  D.D. — Psalms,  Litanies,  Counsels,  and 
Collects  for  Devout  Persons.  Edited  by  his  Widow.  New  and  Popular 
Edition.      Crown  8yo.  price  3^.  (xi. 

Stray  Thoughts  Collected   from  the  Writings   of  the  late 

Rowland  Williams,  D.D.    Edited  by  his  Widow.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price 
WILLIS  {R,)  M.D, — Servetus  AND  Calvin  :   a  Study  of  an  Important 

Epoch  in  the  Early  History  of  the  Reformation.     8vo.  price  idr. 

William  Harvey.    A  History  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Circulation- 

of  the  Blood  :  with  a  Portrait  of  Harvey  after  Faithome.     Demy  8vo.  cloth, 
price  14J.     Portrait  separate. 

WILSON  {Sir  Erasmus) — Egypt  of  the  Past.     With  Chromo-lithograph 
and  numerous  Illustrations  in  the  text.     Second  Edition,  Revised. '  Cro^vn  > 
8vo.  cloth,  price  12s, 

WILSON  {H,  Schutz)'-1vLY.    Tower    and    Scaffold.     A  Miniature  • 

Monc^;raph.     Large  fcp.  8vo.  price  u. 

WOLLSTONECRAFT   (il/ary)— Letters  to  Imlay.     New  Edition,. 

with  Prefatory  Memoir  by  C.  Kegan  Paul.      Two  Portraits  in  eau-forte  by 
Anna  Lea  Merritt.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  dr. 

WOLTMANN   {Dr.    Alfred),    and     WOERMANN    {Dr.    Karl)— 
History  of  Painting.     Edited  by  Sidney  Colvin.     VoL  I.  Painting  inr' 
Antiquity  and  the  Middle  Ages.     With  numerous  Illustrations.     Medium  8vo. 
cloth,  price  28j.  ;  bevelled  boards,  gilt  leaves,  price  30J. 

WOOD    {Major- General  J.    Creighion) — Doubling    the    Consonant: 

Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  u.  dd. 

Word  was  Made   Flesh.     Short  Family  Readings  on  the  Epistles  for 

each  Sunday  of  the  Christian  Year.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  lOf .  6t/. 
WREN  {Sir  Christopher)— YL\^  Family  and  His  Times.     With  Original 

Letters,   and   a  Discourse  on  Architecture  hitherto  unpublished.     By  Lucy 
Phillimore.     Demy  8vo.     With  Portrait.     Price  14J. 

WRIGHT  {Rev,  David)  M.A. — Waiting  for  the  Light,  and  otherk 
Sermons.     Crown  8vo.  price  6s, 

YORKE  {J,  F.) — Notes   on  Evolution  and  Christianity'.     Crown 

8vo.  cloth,  6j. 

YOUMANS  {Eliza  A,) — An  Essay  on  the  Culture  of  the  Observing 

Powers  of  Children,  especially  in  connection  with  the  Study  of  Botany. 
Edited,  with  Notes  and  a  Supplement,  by  Joseph  Payne,  F.C.P.,  Author  oP 
•  Lectures  on  the  Science  and  Art  of  Education,*  &c.     Crown  8vo.  price  2s,  6d, 

First  Book  of  Botany.      Designed  to  Cultivate  the  Observing 

Powers  of  Children.     With   300  Engravings.      New  and   Cheaper  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  price  2j.  6d, 

YOUMANS  {Edward  L,)  M,D, — A  Class  Book  of  Chemistry,  on  the- 

Basis  of  the  New  System.     With  200  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  price  ^s. 
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THE    INTERNATIONAL   SCIENTIFIC 


I.  Forms  of  Water  :  a  Familiar  Expo- 

sition of  the  Origin  and  Phenomena  of 
Glaciers.  By  J.  Tyndall,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.  With  25  Illustrations. 
Eighth  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
price  5j. 

II.  Physics  and  Politics  ;  or,  Thoughts 
on  the  Application  of  the  Principles 
of  'Natural  Selection'  and  'Inheri- 
tance' to  Political  Society.  By  Walter 
Bagehot.  Fifth  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  price  4J. 

III.  Foods.  By  Edward  Smith,  M.D., 
LL.B.,  F.R.S.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations. Seventh  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
price  5j. 

IV.  Mind  and  Body  :  the  Theories  of 
their  Relation.  By  Alexander  Bain, 
LL.D.  With  Four  Illustrations. 
Seventh  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  price  4J. 

V.  The  Study  of  Sociology.     By  Her- 

bert Spencer.  Tenth  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  price  ^5. 

VI.  On  the  Conservation  of  Energy. 
By  Balfour  Stewart,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.  With  14  Illustrations.  Fifth 
Eldition.     Crown  8vo.  price  5x. 

VII.  Animal  Locomotion;  or,  Walking, 
Swimming,  and  Flying.  By  J.  B, 
Pcttigrcw,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  With 
130  Illustrations.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  price  5/. 

VIII.  Responsibility  in  Mental 
Disease.  By  Henry  Maudslcy,  M.D. 
Fourth  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  price  5J. 

IX.  The  New  Chemistry.  By  Professor 
J.  P.  Cooke.  With  31  Illustrations. 
Sixth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  51. 

X.  The  Science  of  Law.    By  Professor 

Sheldon  Amos.  Fifth  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  price  5^. 

XI.  Animal  Mechanism  :  a  Treatise  on 
Terrestrial  and  Aerial  Locomotion. 
By  Professor  E.  J.  Marey.  With  1 17 
Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  price  ^s, 

XII.  The  Doctrine  of  Descent  and 
Darwinism.  By  Professor  Oscar 
Schmidt  With 26  Illustrations.  Fourth 
Edition.    Crown  8vo.  price  5j. 


XIH.  The  History  of  the  Conflict 
between  Religion  and  Science. 
By  J.  W.  Draper,  M.D.,  LL.D. 
Fifteenth  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
price  5j. 

XIV.  Fungi:  their  Nature,  Influences, 
Uses,  &c.  By  M.  C.  Cooke,  M.D., 
LL.D.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  M.  J. 
Berkeley,  M.A,  F.L.S.  With  nu- 
merous Illustrations.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  price  5/. 

XV.  The  Chemical  Effects  op  Light 
and  Photography.  By  Dr.  Her- 
mann Vogel.  Translation  thoroughly 
revised.  With  100  Illustrations.  'loizd 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  $/. 

XVI.  The  Life  and  Growth  of  Lan- 
G  i: AG E.  By  Professor  William  D wig^t 
Whitney,  Third  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  price  51. 

XVII.  Money  and  the  Mechanism  op 
Exchange.  By  W.  Stanley  Jevons. 
M.A.,  F.R.S.  Fifth  Edition. 
Cro^^Ti  8vo.  price  ^s. 

XVIII.  The  Nature  of  Light.  With 
a  General  Account  of  Physical  Optics. 
By  Dr.  Eugene  I^mmel.  With  188 
Illustrations  and  a  Table  of  Spectra 
in  Chromo-lithography.  Third  Edit. 
Crown  8vo.  price  5/. 

XLK.  Animal  Parasites  and  Mess- 
mates. By  Monsieur  Van  Beneden. 
With  83  Illustrations.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  price  51, 

XX.  Fermentation.  By  Professor 
Jkhiitzenberger.  With  28  Illustrations. 
Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  price  5/. 

XXI.  The  Five  Senses  op  Man.  By 
Professor  Bernstein.  With  91  Illus- 
trations. Third  Edition.  Cro>iTi  8vo. 
price  5j. 

XXII.  The  Theory  of  Sound  in  its 
Reijvtion  to  Music.  By  Professor 
Pietro  Blaserna.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations. Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
price  5^. 

XXIII.  Studies  in  Spectrum  Analy- 
sis. By  J.  Norman  I^ckyer,  P\R.S. 
With  six  photographic  Illustrations  of 
Spectra,  and  numerous  engravings  on 
Wood.  Crown  8vo.  Second  Edition. 
Price  6j.  (id. 
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XXrV.  A  History  of  the  Growth  of 
THE  Steam  Engine.  By  Professor 
R.  H.  Thurston.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  price  dr.  6d, 

XXV.  Education  as  a  Science.  By 
Alejcander  Bain,  LL.D.  Fourth 
Edition.     Crovm  8vo.  cloth,  price  5j. 

XXVI.  The  Human  Species.  By  Prof. 
A.  de  Quatrefages.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  5^. 

XXVII.  Modern  Chromatics.  With 
Applications  to  Art  and  Industry.  By 
Ogden  N.  Rood.  With  130  original 
Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
Sto.  cloth,  price  5^. 

XXVIII.  The  Crayfish  :  an  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Study  of  Zoology.  By 
Professor  T.  H.  Huxley.  With  82 
Illustrations.  Third  Edition.  Crown 
8va  cloth,  price  Ss, 

XXIX.  The  Brain  as  an  Organ  of 
Mind.  By  H.  Charlton  Bastian, 
M.D.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  cloth, 
price  5j. 

XXX.  The  Atomic  Theory.  By  Prof. 
Wurtz.  Translated  by  G.  Clemin- 
shaw,  F.C.S.  Third  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  price  5x. 

XXXI.  The  Natural  Conditions  of 
Existence  as  they  affect  Animal 
Life.  By  Karl  Semper.  With  2  Maps 
and  106  Woodcuts.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  5/. 

XXXII.  General  Physiology  of 
Muscles  and  Nerves.  By  Prof.  J. 
Rosenthal  Second  Edition.  With 
Illustrations.  Cro^'n8vo.cloth,price5J. 

XXXIII.  Sight  :  an  Exposition  of  the 
Principles  of  Monocular  and  Binocular 
Vision.  By  Joseph  le  Conte,  LL.D. 
With  132  Illustrations.  Crown  8va 
doth,  price  5x. 


XXXIV.  Illusions  :  a  Psychological 
Stud^.  By  James  Sully.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  5x. 

XXXV.  Volcanoes:  what  they  are 
and  what  they  teach.  By 
Professor  J.  W.  Judd,  F.R.S.  With 
92  Illustrations  on  Wood.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  5^. 

XXXVI.  Suicide:  an  Essay  in  Com- 
parative Moral  Statistics.  By  Prof. 
£.  Morselli.  With  Diagrams.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  price  5^. 

XXXVII.  The  Brain  and  its  Func- 
TIONS.  By  J.  Luys.  With  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.  clodi,  price  5j. 

XXXVIII.  Myth  and  Science  :  an 
Essay.  By  Tito  Vignoli.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  price  5x. 

XXXIX.  The  Sun.  By  Professor  Young. 
With  Illustrations.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  5j. 

XL.  Ants,  Bees,  and  Wasps  :  a  Record 
of  Observations  on  the  Habits  of  the 
Social  Hjrmenoptera.  By  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P.  With  5  Chromo- 
lithc^nuphic  Illustrations.  Fifth  Edit. 
Crown  8vo.  doth,  price  5^. 

XLI.  Animal  Intelligence.  By  G.  J. 
Romanes,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  5^. 

XLII.  The  Concepts  and  Theories  of 
Modern  Physics.  By  J.  B.  Stallo. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  $s, 

XLIII.  Diseases  of  Memory  :  an  Essay 
in  the  Positive  Pyschology.  By  Prof. 
Th.  Ribot.     Crown  8vo.  $s, 

XLIV.  Man  before  Metals.  By  N. 
Joly.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  5^. 

XLV.  The  Science  of  Politics.  By 
Prof.  Sheldon  Amos.  Crown.  8vo. 
cloth,  5j. 


MILITARY    >VORKS. 


Army  of  the  North  German  Con- 
federation :  a  Brief  Description 
of  its  Organisation,  of  the  Different 
Branches  of  the  Service  and  their  rdle 
in  War,  of  its  Mode  of  Fighting,  &c. 


Translated  from  the  Corrected  Edition, 
by  permission  of  the  Author,  by 
Colonel  Edward  Newdigate.  Demy 
8va  price  5x. 
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BAKRINGTON{Capt.y,  r.)— England 
ON  THE  Defensive  ;  or,  the  Problem 
of  Invasion  Critically  Examined. 
I^rge  crown  8vo.  with  Map,  cloth, 
price  7j.  6d, 

BLUME  {MaJ.  IV,)—Thy.  Operations 
OF  THE  German  Armies  in  P'rance, 
from  Sedan  to  the  end  of  the  War  of 
1870-71.  With  Map.  From  the 
Journals  of  the  Head-quarters  Staff. 
Translated  by  the  late  E.  M.  Jones, 
Maj.  20th  Foot,  Prof,  of  Mil.  Hist, 
Sandhurst     Demy  8vo.  price  9/. 

BOGUSLAWSKI  (Capi.  A.  voft)^TAC- 
TiCAL  Deductions  from  the  War 
OF  1 870- 1.  Translated  by  Colonel 
Sir  Lumley  Graham,  Bart.,  late  i8th 
(Royal  Irish)  Regiment.  Third  Edi- 
tion, Revised  ind  Corrected.  Demy 
8vo.  price  p, 

BRACKENBVRY  {Col.  C.  B.,)  R.A., 
C.B, — Military  Handbooks  for 
Regimental  Officers.  I.  Military 
Sketching  and  Reconnaissance,  by 
Colonel  F.  J.  Hutchison,  and  Major 
II.  G.  MacGregor.  Fourth  Edition. 
With  15  Plates.  Small  8vo.  cloth, 
price  6s.  II.  The  Elements  of  Modem 
Tactics  Practically  applied  to  English 
Formations,  by  Lieut. -Col.  Wilkinson 
Shaw.  Fourth  Edition.  With  25 
Plates  and  Maps.  Small  cr.  8vo. 
cloth,  price  91. 

BRIALMONT  {Col  ^.)— Hasty  In- 
trenchments.  Translated  by  Lieut. 
Charles  A.  Empson,  R.A.  With 
Nine  Plates.     Demy  8vo.  price  6x. 

CLERY  (C)  Lieut. -Col.— yii'SOK  Tac- 
tics. With  26  Maps  and  Plans. 
Fifth  and  revised  Edition.  Demy 
8vo.  cloth,  price  i6s. 

DU  VERNOIS  {Col.  von  Verdy)— 
Studies  in  Leading  Troops.  An 
authorised  and  accurate  Translation  by 
Lieutenant  H.  J.  T.  Hildyard,  71st 
Foot.  Parts  I.  and  II.  Demy  8vo. 
price  7j. 

GOETZE  {Capt.  A.  7w«)— Operations 
of  the  German  Engineers  dur- 
ing the  War  of  18 70-1.  Published 
by  Authority,  and  in  accordance  with 
Official  Documents.  Translated  from 
the  German  by  Colonel  G.  Graham, 
V.C,  C.B.,  R.E.  With  6  large 
Maps.     Demy  8vo.  price  2IJ, 


HARRISON  {Liatt.'Col.  R.)  —  THE 
Officer's  Memorandum  Book  for 
Peace  and  War.  Third  Edition. 
Oblong  32mo.  roan,  with  pencil,  price 
y.  6d. 

flELVIG  {Capt.  //)— The  Operations 
OF  THE  Bavarian  Army  Corps. 
Translated  bv  Captain  G.  S.  Schwmbe. 
With  Five  large  Ma^is.  In  a  TOls. 
Demy  8vo.  price  24J. 

Tactical  Examples  :  Vol.  I.  The 
Battalion,  price  15/.  Vol.  II.  The 
Regiment  and  Brigade,  price  lOr.  M 
Translated  from  the  German  by  CoL 
Sir  Lumley  Graham.  With  nearly 
300  Diagrams.     Demy  8vo.  cloth* 

HOFFBAUER  (Oi//.)— The  German 
Artillery  i.n  the  Battles  near 
Metz.  Based  on  the  Official  Reports  of 
the  German  Artillcr>'.  Translated  by 
Captain  E.  O.  HoUist  With  Map 
and  Plans.     Demy  8vo.  price  2 1  J. 

LAYMANN  {Capt.)  — TiiE  FRONTAL 
Attack  of  Infantry.  Translated 
by  Colonel  Edward  Newdigate.  Crown 
8vo.  price  2s.  6d. 

Notes  on  Cavalry  Tactics,  Organi- 
sation, &c.  By  a  Cavalry  Officer. 
With  Diagrams.  Demy  8vo.  cloth, 
price  I2J. 

PARR  {Capt  H.  Ilallam)  C.A/.G.—Thz 
Dress,  Horses,  and  Ec^uii'mentof 
Infantry  and  Staff  Officers. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  is. 

SC//AlY{Col.//.)—TuE.  Defence  and 
Attack  of  Positions  and  Locali- 
ties. Second  Edition,  revised  and 
corrected.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price 
3j.  6(1. 

SCI/ELL  {Maj.  von)— The  OPERATIONS 
OF  THE  First  Army  under  Gen. 
von  Goeben.  Translated  by  Col. 
C.  II.  von  Wright.  Four  Maps. 
demy  8vo.  price  9J. 

The  Operations  of  the  First  Army 
UNDER  Gen.  von  Steinmetz. 
Translated  by  Captain  E.  O.  Hollist. 
Demy  8vo.  price  loj.  6d. 

SCHELLENDORF  {Major-Gen.  B.  von) 
— The  Duties  of  the  General 
Staff.  Translated  from  the  German 
by  Lieutenant  Hare.  Vol.  I.  Demy 
8vo.  cloth,  price  iQf.  6d. 
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SCHERFF  {Maj,  W,  z^^w)— Studies  in 
THE  New  Infantry  Tactics. 
Parts  I.  and  II.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  Colonel  Lumley  Graham. 
Demy  8vo.  price  *]s.  6d, 

SHADWELL  {Maj.-Gen.)  C.^.— Moun- 
tain Warfare.  Illustrated  by  the 
Campaign  of  1799  in  Switzerland. 
Being  a  Translation  of  the  Swiss 
Narrative  compiled  from  the  Works  of 
the  Archduke  Charles,  Jomini,  and 
others.  Also  of  Notes  by  General 
H.  Dufour  on  the  Campaign  of  the 
Valtelline  in  1635.  With  Appendix, 
Maps,  and  Introductory  Remarks. 
Demy  8vo.  price  i6j. 

SHERMAN  {Gen.  JV.  Z)— Memoirs  of 
General  W.  T.  Sherman,  Com- 
mander of  the  Federal  Forces  in  ihe 
American  Civil  War.  By  Himself. 
2  vols.  With  Map.  Demy  8vo.  price 
24r.     Copyright  English  Edition, 

STUBBS  {Litut.'CoL  F,  fF.)  —  The 
Regiment  of  Bengal  Artillery. 
The  History  of  its  Organisation,  Equip- 
ment, and  War  Services.  Compiled 
from  Published  Works,  Official  Re- 
cords, and  various  Private  Sources. 
With  numerous  Maps  and  Illustrations. 
2  vols.     Demy  8vo.  price  32J. 

STUMM  (Liftti.  Hugo)— Russia's  Ad- 
vance Eastward.  Based  on  the 
Official  Reports  of.  Translated  by 
Capt.  C.  E.  H.  Vincent,  With  Map. 
Crown  8vo.  price  dr. 


VINCEirr  [Capt,  C.  E,  J/.)—Ej.emk^' 
TARY  Military  Geography,   Re- 

CONNOITRING,       AND       SKETCHING. 

Compiled  for  Non-commissioned  Offi- 
cers and  Soldiers  of  all  Arms.   Square- 
crown  8vo.  price  2s,  6d. 

Volunteer,  the  Militiaman,  and 
THE  Regular  Soldier,  by  a 
Public  Schoolboy.  Crown  8vo.  cloth, 
price  5x. 

WARTENSLEBEN  [Count  H,  von,)^ 
The  Operations  of  the  South 
Army  in  January  and  February, 
1 87 1.  Compiled  from  the  Official 
War  Documents  of  the  Head -quar- 
ters of  the  Southern  Army.  Trans- 
lated by  Colonel  C.  H.  von  Wright. 
With  Maps.     Demy  8vo.  price  6j. 

The  Operations  of  the  First  Army 
UNDER  Gen.  von  Manteuffel. 
Translated  by  Colonel  C.  H.  von 
Wright.  Uniform  with  the  above. 
Demy  8vo.  price  9^. 

WICKHAM  [Capt.  E,  H,,  R.A.)— 
Influence  of  Firearms  upon 
Tactics  :  Historical  and  Critical 
Investigations.  By  an  Officer  of 
Superior  Rank  (in  the  German 
Army).  Translated  by  Captain  E.  H. 
Wicicham,  R.A.  Demy  8vo.  price 
7j.  6ar. 

WOINOVITS  [Capt,  /.)  — Austrian 
Cavalry  Exercise.  Translated  by 
Captain  W.  S.  Cooke.  Crown  8vo. 
price  ^5, 


POETRY. 


ADAMS  {IV.  Z?.  —  Lyrics  of  Love, 
from  Shakespeare  to  Tennyson.  Se- 
lected and  arranged  by.  Fcp.  8vo. 
cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  price  y.  6J. 

ADAM  OF  ST.  F/CTOi?— The  Litur- 
gical Poetry  of  Adam  of  St. 
Victor.  From  the  text  of  Gautier. 
With  Translations  into  English  in  the 
Original  Metres,  and  Short  Explana- 
tory Notes.  By  Digby  S.  Wrangham, 
M.A.  3  vols.  Crown  8 vo.  printed  on 
hand-made  paper,  boards,  price  21s, 

Antiope  :  a  Tragedy,  Large  crown  8vo. 
cloth,  price  6s, 


AUBERTIN{y.y.y-C\uoE^s'  Lusiads. 
Portuguese  Text,  with  Translation  by. 
Map  and  Portraits.  2  vols.  Demy 
8vo.  price  30J. 

Seventy  Sonnets  of  Camoens.  Por- 
tuguese Text  and  Translation,  with 
some  original  Poems.  Dedicated  to 
Capt.  Richard  F.  Burton.  Printed  on 
hand  made  paper,  cloth,  bevelled 
boards,  gilt  top,  price  7^.  6J. 

AUCIIMi7TY{A.  C.)— Poems  of  Eng- 
lish Heroism  :  From  Brunanburgh 
to  Lucknow ;  from  Athelstan  to  Albert. 
Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  is.  6d. 
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^r/^— ThbOdysseyofHomer.   Done 

iDlo   E^liih  Verae  by.      Fcp.   410. 

doth,  price  15/. 
BANKS  (Afrj.   C.  Z.)— R'fPLES   and 

Breakers;    Poems.       Square   8vo. 

clolh,  price  5'. 
BARNES  ■Wmiam\—Vav.VLi  of  Rural 

Life,    in   iuk   Dorset   Dialect. 

New   Edition,  complete  in  one  vol. 

Crown  8vo.  doth,  price  %s.  ■6u'. 
BENNETT  {Dr.    W.   C)— Narrative 

POBUS   AND   Ballads.      I'tii.  Sv.i, 

tewed,  in  Coloured  Wrapper,  price  ir. 
SoNCS    FOR    Sailors.     Dedicated   by 

Special  Request  to  H.R.H.  the  iJukc 

of  Edinburgh.     With    Steel    Poitrait 

and   Illusiralions.     Crown  8vo.  price 

31.  W. 

An  Edition    in    Illustrated   Paper 

Covers,  price  u. 
Songs  op   a   Song   Writer.     Crown 

Svo.  pi  ice  6^. 
BEVINGTON  (L.    J'.)— Key    Notes. 

Small  crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  5r. 
BILLSON  (C.  7.)~The  Aciiarsians 

OF  Aristui-hanes.  Crown  Svo, cloth, 

BOWEN   N.  C.   Jf.-*.— Simple  Eng- 

Lisil  Poems.     English  Literature  for 

Junior  Classes.    In  Four  Parts.    Parts 

1.    II.    and     III.     price    bd.   each, 

and  Part  IV.  price  u. 
BRYANT  (W.   C.)  — Poems.     Red-line 

Edition.     With   24   Illustrations  and 

Portrait  of  the  Author.     CroH-n  Svo. 

cloth  extra,  price  71.  bd. 

A   Cheap    Edition,    with    Frontis- 

piece.     Small  crown  Svo.  price  jr.  &/. 
BYRNNE  (E.   /aiVyQur)— Milicest  :   a 

Poem.       Small    crown    Svo.    cloth, 

price  6r. 
Calderon's     Dramas  :     the     Wonder- 

WorkinE •Magician — Life  i'  a  Dream 

—thePurcatoryofSt.  Patrick.  Trans- 

lated  by  Denis  Florence  MacCarthy. 

Post  Svo.  price  lat. 
CLARKE  (Mary  C<7wdi:<i)—\\0.^1M  f^o^\ 

THE   Weei>.      Verses.     Crown   Svo. 

clolh,  7 J. 
COLOMB    (Colonel) —lav.    Carhinal 

Archbishoi'  :    a    Spanish    I-e(;tiid. 

In   29  Cancions.     Small  ciowu  Svo. 

clolh,  price  S^. 


CONWAY  [Hugh)— A.  Life's  Idtlu. 
SmaE  crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  Jf.  6rf. 

COfPEE  {Frameis)-V^XH.tl.. 
into  English  Verse,  with  tbe  U 
of  the  Author,  hy  I.  0.  L.     Crown 
Svo.  vellura,  price  Jjj. 

COX'IIEAD  <£/iW)— Birrs  and  Bmiu. 
Imp.  i6mo.  With  33  lUuttatUm. 
Cloth  gilt,  3/.  &f. 

Day  Til  Rizzic,  Both  WELL,  and  thb 
Witch  I.AiiY  Three  Tragedio.  By 
the  Author  of  'Oinevra,'  &c  Ciowlt 
Svo.  cloth,  bs. 

DA  VtE  {C.  S.)  jl/.Z).— The  Garden  or 
Krachance.  Being  ■  compteta 
Translation  of  the  Bostaa  of  Sidi, 
from  the  original  Version  into  EngU«b 
Verse.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  ^s.  6d. 

DAVIES  [  T.  HaH\—CKtK\.w%.  Tram- 
latedinlo  English  Verse.  CrownSro, 
dolh,  price  bs. 

DE  I'ERE  (Aubrey)— Tnr.  FORAY  OF 
C>CEF.N  ,M(-.AVT,'and  other  Legetidsof 

Ireland's  Meruic  Age.     Small  crown 
Svo.  cloth,  5r. 
Alexander  the  Grkat  :  a  Dramatic 

I'oem.      SnioH  crown  Svo.  price  Jr. 

The  Lrcends  of  St  FatHICIC,  «itd 
other  Poems.    Small  a.  Svo,  price  5/, 

St  Thomas  at  CanterIiURY  :  a  Dtr- 
matic  Poem.     Laigefcp.  Svo.  price  5i, 

AntarandZara  an  Eastern  Romance. 
Imsfail,  and  other  Poems,  Medita- 
tive and  Ljmca],     Fcp.  Svo.  price  b. 

The  Fall  op  Roka,  The  Search 
AFTF.R  Proserpine,  and  other  Poems, 
Meditative  and  Lyrical,    Fcp.  Svo.  6f. 

Legends  of  the  Saxon  Saints. 
Small  crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  6t. 

The  IsfANT  Britial,  and  other  Poemi. 
A  Kew  and  Enlarged  Edition.  Fcp, 
Svo,  price  7j.  bd. 
DILLON  (^j/Aj/r)— R[VF.R  SONOS  and 
other  ]>()ems.  With  13  Autotype 
Illustrations  from  <it!.igns  by  Margery 
May.       [■Vi>.     4I0.     clolh    extra,    gilt 


lea 
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nOBELL  (Ml!,  //.'rru'c)  -V.-i 
t:vEl.lNi.,.  and  other  I'ucu 
Svo.  clulh,  bs. 
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DOBSON  [Austin)  —  Vignettes  in 
Rhyme,  and  Vers  dc  Sociiti.  Third 
Edition.     Fq>.  8vo.  price  5/. 

Proverbs  in  Porcelain.  By  the 
Author  of  'Vignettes  in  Rhjrme.' 
Second  Edition.  Crown  8ya  price  6x. 

Dorothy  :  a  Country  Story  in  Elegiac 
Verse.  With  Prefjeu*.  Demy  8vo. 
cloth,  price  5j. 

DO  WD  EN  {Edward)  ZZ.Z>.— Poems. 
Second  Edition.      Fcp.  8va  price  5^. 

Shakspere*s  Sonnets.  With  Introduc- 
tion. Large  post  8vo.  cloth,  price  7x.  dd, 

DOWNTON  {Rev,  H.)  J»/.^.— Hymns 
AND  Verses.  Original  and  Trans- 
lated.    Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price 

DUGMORE  {Rev,  Ernest  Edward)— 
From  the  Mountains  of  the 
East  :  A  Quasi  Dramatic  Poem  on 
the  Story  of  the  Prophet  Soothsayer 
Balaam.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  y,  6d. 

DUTT  {Tom)— A  Sheaf  Gleaned  in 
French  Fields.  New  Edition,  with 
Portrait.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  loj.  6d, 

Ancient  Ballads  and  Legends  of 
Hindustan.  With  an  Introductory 
Memoir  by  Edmund  W.  Gosse.  Small 
crown  8vo.  printed  on  hand-made 
paper,  price  5^. 

EDWARDS  {Rev.  Basil)  —  Minor 
Chords  ;  or,  Songs  for  the  Suffering  : 
a  Volume  of  Verse.  Fcp.  8vo.  clotn, 
price  3J.  6d. ;  paper,  price  2s.  (yd, 

ELDRYTH  (i»/tf//^/)— Margaret,  and 
other  Poems.  Small  crown  8vo.  cloth, 
price  3J.  dd, 

ELLIOT  {Lady  Charlotte)— M^TiVSX  and 
other  Poems.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price 
6s, 

ELLIOTT  {Ebefiezet),  The  Com  Law 
Rhynter. — Poems.  Edited  by  his  son, 
the  Rev.  Edwin  Elliott,  of  St.  John's, 
Antigua.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.  price  i8j. 

English  Odes.  Selected,  with  a  Critical 
Introduction  by  Edmund  W.  Gosse, 
and  a  miniature  frontispiece  by 
Hamo  Thomycroft,  A.R.A.  Elzevir 
8vo.  limp  parchment  antique,  price 
ds, ;  vellum,  7x.  dd. 


Epic  of  Hades  (The).  By  the  Author 
of  *  Songs  of  Two  Worlds.'  Thirteenth 
Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  yj.  dd, 
%*  Also  an  Illustrated  Edition,  with 
seventeen  fiiU-page  designs  in  photo- 
mezzotint  by  George  R.  Chapman. 
4to.  doth,  extra  gilt  leaves,  price  255. ; 
and  a  Large  Paper  Edition  with  Por- 
trait, price  lor.  td, 

EVANS  (^iin^)— Poems  and  Music. 
With  Memorial  Preface  by  Ann 
Thackeray  Ritchie.  Large  crown 
8vo.  cloth,  price  71. 

GOSSE  {Edmund  J^.)--New  Poems. 
Crown  8vo.  doth,  price  7j.  6d, 

GROTE{A,  -^.)— Rip  van  Winkle  :  a 
Sun  Myth  ;  and  other  Poems.  Small 
crown  8vo.  printed  on  hand-made 
paper,  limp  parchment  antique,  price  5^. 

GURNE  Y  {Rev,  At/red)— The  Vision  of 
the  Eucharist,  and  other  Poems. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  $s, 

GwEN  :  a  Drama  in  Monologue.  By  the 
Author  of  the  *  Eoic  of  Hades.  *  Third 
Edition.     Fcp.  ovo.  cloth,  price  5^. 

HAWKER  {Robt,  Stephen)— The  Poeti- 
cal Works  of.  Now  first  collected 
and  arranged.  With  a  Prefatory  Notice 
by  J.  G.  Godwin.  With  Portrait. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  12s, 

HELLON{H,  (7.)— Daphnis:  aPastoral 
Poem.  Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price 
y,  dd, 

Herman  Waldgrave  :  a  Life's  Drama. 

By    the    Author   of   *  Ginevra,'    &c. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6j. 
HICKEY  {E,  H,)—K  Sculptor,   and 

other  Poems.    Small  crown  8vo.  cloth, 

price  5j. 

HOLMES  {E.  G,  /^.)— Poems.  First  and 
Second  Series.  Fcp.8vo.  price  5 j.  each. 

INGHAM  {Sarson  C.  y.)  Ccdmon's 
Vision  and  other  Poems.  Small 
crown  8vo.  cloth,  ^s,    ^ 

JENKINS  {Rev,  Canon)— The  Girdle 
Legend  of  Prato.  Small  crown 
8vo.  cloth,  price  2s, 

Alfonso  Petrucci,  Cardinal  and  Con- 
spirator :  an  Historical  Tragedy  in 
Five  Acts.  Small  crown  8vo.  cloth, 
price  3j.  6d, 

KING  (Edward)— Echoes  from  the 
Orient.  With  Miscellaneous  Poems. 
Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  3J.  6d, 
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KING  {Mrs,  Hamilton)— The  DiscwhiiS, 
Fifth  Edition,  with  Portrait  and  Notes. 
Crown  8vo.  price  $s, 

AsPROMONTE,  and  other  Poems.  Second 
Edition.     Fcp.  8va  price  4J.  (>d, 

LANG  (/^.)— XXXII  Ballades  in  Blue 
China.  Elzevir  8vo.  parchment, 
price  $s, 

LEIGH  {Arran  ana  Isla)  —  Bellero  • 
PHdN.  Small  crown  8vo.  cloth, 
price  5j. 

LEIGHTON  (i^^^ifr/)— Records  and 
OTHER  Poems.  With  Portrait.  Small 
crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  7^.  6</. 

Lessing's  Nathan  the  Wise.  Trans- 
lated by  Eustace  K.  Corbett.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth.  6j. 

Living  English  Poets,  mdccclxxxii. 
With  frontispiece  by  Walter  Crane. 
Large  crown  8vo.  printed  on  hand- 
made paper.  Parchment,  I Zf.  ;  vellum, 

1 5  J. 

LOCKER    (7^)— London    Lyrics.      A 
New  and  Revised  Edition,  with  Addi- 
tions and  a   Portrait  of  the  Author. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth  elegant,  price  6j. 
*^j*  Also  a  Cheaper  Edition,  price  zs.  (ni. 

Love  Sonnets  of  Proteus.  With 
Frontispiece  by  the  Author.  Elzevir 
8vo.  cloth,  price  5J. 

L  0  WNDES  {Henry)  —  Poems  and 
Translations.  Crown  8vo.  cloth, 
price  df. 

LUMSDEN  {Lieut.-CoL  //.  Jr.)-BEO- 
WULF :  an  Old  English  Poem. 
Translated  into  Modern  Rhymes. 
Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  5^. 

MACLEAN  {Charles  Donala)— Latin 
and  Greek  Verse  Translations. 
Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  2s, 

MAGNUSSON   {Eirikr)    M,A.,    and 
PALMER  {E.    II.)    il/.^.— JOHAN 
Ludvig  Runeberg'sLyrical  Songs, 
Idylls,  and  Epigrams.    Fcp.  8vo. 
cloth,  price  51. 

MDC.  Chronicles  of  Christopher  Col- 
umbus. A  Poem  in  Twelve  Cantos. 
Small  crown  Svo.  cloth,  7^.  6d. 

MEREDITH    {Chvcn)     [T/ie    Earl    of 
Lytton^    Lucii.K.     With     160    Illus- 
trations.    Crown  4I0.  clolh  extra,  gilt 
leaves,  price  2\s, 


MIDDLETON,  {The  Za^)— Ballads. 
Square  i6mo.  cloth,  price  ys,  6d, 

MOORE  {Mrs.  Bloom/leld)—GO}9DALiNE*s 
Lesson  :  The  Warden's  Tale,  Stories 
for  Children,  and  other  Poems.  Cro¥m 
8vo.  cloth,  price  5/. 

MORICE  {Rev,  F,  D.)  M.A.—The 
Olympian  and  Pythian  Odes  of 
Pindar.  A  New  Translation  in  Eng- 
lish Verse.     Crown  8vo.  price  'js,  6a. 

MORRIS  (Z>w/j)  —  Poetical  Works. 
Vol.  I.  contains  Songs  of  Two  Worlds. 
Vol.  II.  contains  The  Epic  of  Hades. 
Vol.  III.  contains  Gwen  and  the  Ode 
of  Life.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition, 
with  Portrait,  complete  in  3  vols,  ^s, 
each. 

MORSHEAD  {E.  D.  -4.)— The  House 
Arteus.  Being  the  Agamemnon, 
Libation-Bearers,  and  Furies  of 
/lilschylus.  Translated  into  English 
Verse.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  7j. 

NADEN  {Constance  JF.)— Songs  and 
Sonnets  op  Spring  Time.  Small 
cro^^-n  8vo.  cloth,  price  5^. 

NEWELL  {E,  7.)— The  Sorrow  op 
Simona  and  Lyrical  Verses.  Small 
crown  8vo.  cloth,  3^.  dd, 

NICHOLSON{EdwardB,)-TnY.CiiKisi: 
Child,  and  other  Poems.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  price  4J.  6d. 

NOAKE  {Major  R,  Compton)  —  The 
Bivouac  ;  or.  Martial  Lyrist.  With 
an  Appendix  :  Advice  to  the  Soldier. 
Fcp.  8vo.  price  51.  6d. 

NOEL    {The  Hon  Roden)—\    Little 

Child's  Monument.        Second 

Edition.  Small   crown  8vo.    cloth, 
3^.  6d, 

NORRIS  (Rez'.  Alfred) —The  Inner 
AND  Outer  Life  Poems.  P'cp.  8vo. 
cloth,  price  6s. 

Ode  of  Life  (The).  By  the  Author  of 
*The  Epic  of  Hades'  &c.  Fourth 
Edition.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  $s, 

OVIAGAN  {John)  -The  Song  of 
Roland.  Translated  into  English 
Verse.  Large  post  Svo.  parchment 
antique,  price  loj*.  6d. 

PAUL  {C.  A<v^;/)— Goethe's  Faust.  A 
New  Translation  in  Rhyme.  Crown 
Svo.  price  6:, 
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PAYNE  (7p>k«)— Songs  of  Life  and 
DxATH.     Crown  8va  cloth,  price  5^. 

PENNELL  {If.  CkolnumdeUyy—^iLGASVS 
Resaddled.  By  the  Author  of  <  Puck 
on  Pegasus,'  &c  &c.  With  Ten  Full- 
page  Illustrations  by  George  Du 
Manrier.  Second  Edition.  Fcp.  4to. 
doth  el^;ant,  price  izs,  6d, 

PFEIFFER  {Efmiy^-^\MS{  Alarch  : 
His  Silence  and  Song:  a  Poem. 
Second  Edition.    Crown  8va  price  6f. 

Gerard's  Monument  and  other  Poems. 
Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  cloth, 
price  6r. 

Quarterman's  Grace,  and  other 
Poems.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  5^. 

Poems.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
doth,  price  6x. 

Sonnets  and  Songs.  New  Edition. 
i6mo.  handsomdy  printed  and  bound 
in  doth,  gilt  edges,  price  4J. 

Under   the   Aspens:     Lyrical    and 
Dranuitic.    Crown  8vo.  with  Portrait 
doth,  price  6r. 

PIKE  (WarhurtonY-T^'i.  Inferno  of 
Dante  Alighieri.  Demy  8va 
doth,  price  5^. 

RHOADES  (5fe»i^j)— The  Georgics  of 
Virgil.  Translated  into  English 
Verse.  Small  crown  8vo.  doth, 
pricey. 

ROBINSON  [A,  Mary  F.)--A  Handful 
of  Honeysuckle.  Fcp.  8vo.  doth, 
price  31.  6d. 

The  Crowned  Hippolytus.  Trans- 
lated from  Euripides.  With  New 
Poems.  Small  crown  8vo.  cloth, 
price  5^. 

SAUNDERS  iyoAfi)- Lovers  Martyr- 
dom :  a  Play  and  Poem.  Small 
crown  8vo.  doth,  $s. 

Schiller's  Mary  Stuart.  German 
Text  with  English  Translation  on 
opposite  page.  By  Leedham  White. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s, 

SIIAIV(IV,  F)  M.A.—JvvENAL,  Per. 
sius,  Martial,  and  Catullus  : 
an  Experiment  in  Translation.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  5j. 


SHELLEY  {Percy  Bysshe)  —  Poems 
Selected  from.  Dedicated  to  Lady 
Shdley.  With  Preface  by  Richard 
Gamett.  Printed  on  hand-made  paper, 
with  miniature  frontispiece,  Elzevir 
8vo.  limp  parclmient  antique,  price  dr. ; 
vellum,  price  ^s,  6d, 

Six  Ballads  about  King  Arthur. 
Crown  8vo.  doth  extra,  gilt  edges, 
price  ys,  6d, 

SKINNER  {James)— CoLLB&TiA.  The 
Manual  of  St  Augustine.  The  Latin 
Text  side  by  side  with  an  English 
Interpretation  in  Thirty-six  Odes  with 
Not^  and  a  plea^^  the  study  of 
Mystical  Theology.  Large  crown 
8vo.  cloth,  dr. 

SLADEN  {Douglas  B.  ff^)— Frithjof 
AND  Ingebjorg  and  other  Poems. 
Small  crown  8vo.  doth,  $s. 

Songs  of  Two  Worlds.  By  the  Author 
of  'The  ]^ic  of  Hades.'  Seventh 
Edition.  Complete  in  one  Volume, 
with  Portrait  Fcp.  8vo.  doth, 
price  7j.  6d* 

Songs  for  Music.  By  Four  Friends. 
Containing  Songs  by  Reginald  A. 
Gatty,  Stephen  H.  Gatty,  Greville  J. 
Chester,  and  Juliana  Ewing.  Square 
crown  8vo.  price  5^. 

STEDMAN  {Edmund  Clarence)  —Lyrics 
AND  Idylls,  with  other  Poems. 
Crown  8vo.  doth,  price  ^s,  6d. 

STEVENS  {Pf^ill$am)—TKZ  Truce  of 
God,  and  other  Poems.  Small  crown 
8vo.  doth,  price  3^.  6d, 

Sweet  Silvery  Sayings  of  Shake- 
speare. Crown  8vo.  doth  gilt,  price 
js.  6d. 

TA  YLOR  {Sir  ^.j—Works  Complete  in 
Five  Volumes.  Crown  8vo.  doth, 
price  3af. 

TENNYSON  {Alfred)  —  Works  Com- 
plete:— 

The  Imperial  Library  Edition. 
Complete  in  7  vols.  Demy  8vo.  price 
lOr.  6d.  each;  in  Roxburgh  binding, 
I2.r.  6d,  each. 

Author's  Edition.  In  Seven  Volumes. 
Post  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  431.  6d. ;  or  half- 
morocco,  Roxburgh  style,  52^.  6d, 

Cabinet  Edition.  13  Volumes.  Each 
with  Frontispiece.  Fcp.  8vo.  price 
2s,  6d  each. 
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TENNYSON  {A(friJ)—cont. 

Cabinet  Edition.  13  vok.  Complete 
in  handsome  Ornamental  Case,  355. 

The  Royal  Edition.  In  i  vol.  With 
26  Illustrations  and  Portrait.  Cloth 
extra,  bevelled  boards,  gilt  leaves, 
price  2is, 

The  Guinea  Edition.  Complete  in 
13  vols,  neatly  bound  and  enclosed 
in  box.  Cloth,  price  21s.;  French 
morocco  or  parchment,  price  3IJ.  6^. 

Shilling  Edition.  In  13  vols,  pocket 
size,  IS,  each,  sewed. 

The  Crown  Edition.  Complete  in 
I  vol.  strongly  bound  in  cloth,  price 
6x.  ;  cloth,  extra  gilt  leaves,  price 
ys.  6d, ;  Roxburgh,  half-morocco, 
price  8x.  6d. 

*^*  Can  also  be  had  in  a  variety  of  other 

bindings. 

Tennyson's  Songs  Set  to  Music  by 
various  Composers.  Edited  by  W.  J. 
Cusins.  Dedicated,  by  express  per- 
mission, to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 
Royal  4to.  cloth  extra,  gilt  leaves,  price 
2is, ;  or  in  half-morocco,  price  25J. 

Original  Editions : — 

Poems.    Small  8vo.  price  6s. 

Maud,  and  other  Poems.  Small  8vo. 
price  y.  6d. 

The  Princess.     Small  8vo.  price  y.  6</. 

Idylls  of  the  King.  Small  8vo. 
price  $s. 

Idylls  of  the  King.  Complete. 
Small  8vo.  price  6s. 

The  Holy  Grail,  and  other  Poems. 
Small  8vo.  price  4J.  6d. 

Gareth  and  Lynette.  Small  8vo. 
price  3j. 

Enoch  Arden,  &c  Small  8vo.  price 
3J  6d. 

In  Memoriam.     Small  8vo.  price  4^. 

Harold  :  a  Drama.  New  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  price  6s. 

Queen  Mary  :  a  Drama.  New  Edi- 
tion.    Crown  8vo.  price  6s. 

The  Lover's  Tale.  Fcp.  8vo.  cloth, 
2s.  6d. 

Ballads,  and  other  Poems.  Small  8vo. 
cloth,  price  5j 


TENNYSON  (Ai/riii)^conL 

Selections  from  the  above  Wouu. 
Super  royal  i6mo.  price  31. 6^. ;  dotb 
gilt  extra,  price  41. 

Songs  from  the  above  Works. 
i6mo.  cloth,  price  2.r.  6d.;  cloth  extrm» 
y.6d. 

Idylls  of  the  King,  and  other  Poems. 
Illustrated  by  Julia  Margaret  Cameron. 
2  vols,  folio,  half-bound  morocco,  cloth 
sides,  price  £6.  6s.  each. 

HoRiE  TENNYSONiANiB  sive  Eclog»e 
Tennysono  Latine  Redditae  Cura  A.  J. 
Church,  A.M.  Small  crown  8vo. 
cloth,  price  dr. 

Tennyson  for  the  Young  and  for 
Recitation.  Specially  arranged. 
Fcp.  8vo.  IX.  6d, 

TheTennyson  Birthday  Book.  Edited 
by  Emily  Shakespear.  32ma  cloth 
limp,  2s. ;  cloth  extra,  3x. 

\*  A  superior  Edition,  printed  in  red 
and  black,  on  antique  paper,  specially 
prepared.  Small  crown  8vo.  cloth, 
extra  gilt  leaves,  price  5^.;  and  in 
various  calf  and  morocco  bindings. 

THOMPSON  {Alice  C.)— Preludes  :  a 
Volume  of  Poems.  Illustrated  by 
Elizabeth  Thompson  (Painter  of  *The 
Roll  CaU').     8vo.  price  yx.  6d. 

TODHUNTER  {Dr.  7.) -^Lavkei^ul^ 
and  other  Poems.     Crown  8vo.  dr.  6d, 

Forest  Songs.  Small  crown  Svo. 
doth,  price  31.  6d. 

The  True  Tragedy  of  Rienzi  :  a 
Drama.     Cloth,  price  3^.  6d. 

Alcestis  :  a  Dramatic  Poem.  Extra 
fcp.  Svo.  cloth,  price  5^. 

A  Study  of  Shelley.  Crown  Svo. 
cloth,  price  ys. 

Translations  from  Dante,  Petrarch, 
Michael  Angelo,  and  Vittoria 
Colonna.  Fcp.  Svo.  cloth,  price  7 j.6</. 

TURNER  {Rev.  C.  7V««yj^//)— Sonnets, 
Lyrics,  and  Translations.  Crown 
Svo.  cloth,  price  4J.  6d. 

Collected  Sonnets,  Old  and  New. 
With  Prefatory  Poem  by  Alfred 
Tennyson  ;  also  some  Marginal 
Notes  by  S.  T.  Coleridge,  and  a 
Critical  Essay  by  James  Spedding. 
Fcp.  Svo  cloth,  price  yj.  6d. 
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M^ALTERS  (Sophia  Lydia)—i:KfL  Brook: 
a  Poem.  Small  crown  8vo.  cloth, 
price  ys,  6d, 
A  Dreamer's  Sketch  Book.  With 
21  Illustrations  by  Percival  Skelton, 
R.  P.  Leitch,  W.  H.  J.  Boot,  and 
T.  R.  Pritchett.  Engraved  by 
J.  D.  Cooper.     Fcp.  4to.  doth,  price 

l2S,6d. 

WATERFIELD   (JT.)  — Hymns    for 

Holy  Days  and  Seasons.    32mo. 

cloth,  price  ij*.  (id, 
WAY  [A,)  Af,  A.— The  Odes  of  Horace 

Literally  Translated  in  Metre. 

Fcp.  8vo.  price  2s. 
WEBSTER  {Augusta)  ^BiSGVlSES  I    a 

Drama.      Small    crown    8vo.    cloth, 

.  price  5x. 
In  a  Day  :  a  Drama.     Small  crown  8vo. 

cloth,  21,  6d, 


Wet  Days.  By  a  Fanner.  Small  crown 
8vo.  cloth,  price  6s, 

fV/L/s:JNS (miitam) -SovGS  of  Study. 
Crown  8vo.  doth,  price  6s, 

WILLOUGHBY  {The  Hon,  iVrx.)— On 
THE  North  Wind — Thistledown  : 
a  Volume  of  Poems.   Elegantly  bound, 
'  small  crown  8vo.  price  7x.  6d, 

WOODS  {James  Chapman)— K  Child  of 
THE  People,  and  other  Poems.  Small 
crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  5^. 

YOUNG    (ff'w.)— GOTTLOB,    ETCETERA. 

Small  crown  8vo.  doth,  price  Jj.  6d, 

YOUNGS  {Ella  Sharpey-FAPHVS,  and 
other  Poems.  Small  crown  8vo.  cloth, 
price  3j.  6d, 


^VORKS   OF   FICTION   IN  ONE   VOLUME. 


BANKS  {Mrs.  G,  Z.)— God's  Provi- 
dence House.  New  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  price  y,  6d, 

BETHAM'EDWARDS  {Miss  M,)-^ 
Kitty.   With  a  Frontispiece.   Crown 
8vo.  price  6s, 

Blue  Roses;  or,  Helen  Malinofska's 
Marriage.  By  the  Author  of  *  Vinu' 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  With 
Frontu^piece.  Crown  8vo.  doth, 
price  6s, 

FRJSWELL  {J,  Ham)'-OsJS,  of  Two  ; 
or.  The  Left-Handed  Bride.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  price  y,  6d, 

GARRETT  (^.)— By  Still  Waters  :  a 
Story  for  Quiet  Hours.  With  Seven 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  price  6s, 

HARDY  {Thomas)— K  Pair  of  Blue 
Eyes.  Author  of  *  Far  from  the  Mad- 
ding Crowd.*  New  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  price  6s, 

The  Return  of  the  Native.  New 
Edition.  With  Frontispiece.  Crown 
8vo.  doth,  price  6s, 

HOOPER  {Mrs,  a)— The  House  of 
Raby.    Crown  8vo.  doth,  price  jj.  6d, 


INGEZOW  {yean)— Off  THE.  Skelligs: 
a  Novel  With  Frontispiece.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  dr. 

KING  {Edward)— TvLE  Gentle  Savagf- 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s, 

MACDONALD  (G?.)— Malcolm.  With 
Portrait  of  the  Author  engraved  on 
Sted.  Sixth  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
price  6s, 

The  Marquis  of  Lossie.  Fourth 
Edition.  With  Frontispiece.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  price  6s, 

St.  George  and  St.  Michael.  Third 
Eldition.  With  Frontispiece.  Crown 
8vo.  doth,  6s, 

MASTERMAN  {J, )  —  H  alf-a-Dozen 
Daughters.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price 
3^.  6d, 

MEREDITH  {George)  —  Ordeal  of 
Richard  Feverel.  New  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s, 

The  Egoist  :  A  Comedy  in  Narrative. 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  with 
Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo.  cloth, 
price  dr. 
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PALGRAVE  {IV.  (^^vvf)— Hermann 
Agha  :  an  Eastern  Narrative.  Third 
Edition.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  6s, 

Pandurang  Hari;  or,  Memoirs  of  a 
Hindoo.  With  an  Introductory  Pre- 
&ce  by  Sir  H.  Bartle  K  Frere, 
G.C.S.I.,  C.B.    Crown  Svo.  priced;. 

PAUL  {Margard  Agnes)— GisxiTLe.  and 
Simple  :  A  Story.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition,  with  Frontispiece.  Crown 
8yo.  price  6r. 

SHAW  {Flora  Z.) -Castle  Blair;  a 
Story  of  Yoathful  Days.  New  and 
Cheaper  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  price 
3J.  6d. 

STRETTON  {Hesba)  —  Through  a 
Needle's  Eye  :  a  Story.  New  and 
Cheaper  Edition,  with  Frontispiece. 
Crown  Svo.  doth,  price  6s, 


TA  YLOR  {CcLMmdom^C.S,L,M,R.LA. 
3ebta  :  a  Novel    New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.    With  Frontispiece.    Ciown 
Sva  cloth,  price  6s, 

TiPPOO  SuLTAUN :  a  Tale  of  the  Mysore 
War.  New  Edition,  with  Froiitis|Mece. 
Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  6r. 

Ralph  Darnslu  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.  With  Frontispiece.  Crown 
Svo.  cloth,  price  6s, 

A  Noble  Queen.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.  With  Frontispiece.  Crown 
Sva  doth,  price  6s, 

The  Confessions  op  a  Thug. 
Crown  Svo.  price  6s, 

Tara  :  a  MahratU  Tale.  Crown  Svo. 
price  6f. 

THOMAS  {MoyS—K  Fight  for  Life. 
Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  y,  6d, 

Within  Sound  of  the  Sea.  New 
and  Cheaper  Eldition,  with  Frontis- 
piece.    Crown  Svo.  doth,  price  6s, 


BOOKS    FOR   THE   YOUNG. 


Aunt  Mary's  Bran  Pie.  By  the  Author 
of  *St.  Olave's.'  Illustrated.  Price 
3^.  6d, 

BARLEE  {Ellen)— \jQCViKD  Out:  a  Tale 
of  the  Strike.  With  a  Frontispiece. 
Royal  i6mo.  price  is,  6d, 

BONWICK  {J,)  F,R,G,S,-^T^^  Tas- 
MANiAN  Lily.  With  Frontispiece. 
Crown  Svo.  price  5^ 

Mike  Howe,  the  Bushranger  of  Van 
JQiemen's  Land.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.  With  Frontispiece.  Crown 
Svo.  price  3J.  6d, 

Brave  Men's  Footsteps.  A  Book  of 
Example  and  Anecdote  for  Young 
People.  By  the  Editor  of  '  Men  who 
have  Risen.'  With  Four  Illustrations 
byC.  Doyle.  Seventh  Edition.  Crown 
Svo.  price  3J.  6d, 

Children's  Toys,  and  some  Elementary 
Lessons  in  General  Knowledge  which 
they  teach.  Illustrated.  Crown  Svo. 
cloth,  price  5j. 


COLERIDGE  (Airfl)— Pretty  Lessons 
IN  Verse  for  Good  Children, 
Mrith  some  Lessons  in  Latin,  in  Elasy 
Rhyme.  A  New  Edition.  Illus- 
trated. Fcp.  Svo.  cloth,  price 
V.6d, 

lyANVERS  {N,  i?.)— Little  Minnie's 
Troubles  :  an  Every-day  Chronide. 
With  4  Illustrations  by  W.  H.  Hughes. 
Fcp.  doth,  price  y,  6d, 

Parted  :  a  Tale  of  Clouds  and  Sunshine. 
With  4  Illustrations.  Extra  fcp.  Svo. 
cloth,  price  3J.  6d, 

Pixie's  Adventures  ;  or,  the  Tale  of 
a    Terrier.      With    21    Illustrations. 
i6mo.  cloth,  price  4f.  dd, 

Nanny's  Adventures  :  or,  the  Tale  of 
a  Goat.  With  12  Illustrations.  i6mo. 
cloth,  price  4r.  6d, 

DA  VIES  {G,  Christopker)  —  Kmilbues 
and  Adventures  of  our  School 
Field  Club.  With  Four  Illustra- 
tions. New  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.  price  3j.  6ci, 
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DRUMMOND  (A«rj)— Tripp's  Build- 
INGS.  A  Study  from  Life,  with 
Frontispieoe.  Small  crown  Sra  price 
31.  6t/. 

EDMONDS  (/r<T*frO  —  Wbll  Spent 
Lives  :  a  Series  of  Modem  Bio^- 
phies.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  price  3/.  6^. 

EVANS  {Marks—Tax.  Story  of  our 
Father's  Love,  told  to  Children; 
Fourth  and  Cheaper  Edition  of 
Theologr  for  Children.  With  Four 
Illustrations.     Fcp.  8vo.  price  \s,  6d. 

FARQUHARSON  {M.) 

I.  Elsie    Dinsmore.      Crown    8vo. 

price  y.  6d. 
II.  Elsie's  Girlhood.      Crown  8to. 

price  y,  6d, 
III.  Elsie's  Holidays  at  Roselands. 
Crown  8vo.  price  31.  6ii. 

HERFORD  {Brooke)— Thk  Story  of 
Religion  in  England  :  a  Book  for 
Young  Folk.  Cr.  8vo.  doth,  price  2s. 

INGELOW  { Jean )  —  The  Little 
Wonder-horn.  With  Fifteen  Illus- 
trations.    Small  8yo.  price  2s,  6d, 

yOHNSON{  Virginia  ^.)-The  C  atskill 
Fairies.  Illustrated  by  Alfred 
Fredericks.    Cloth,  price  Ss. 

KER  {David)— 'The  Boy  Slave  in 
Bokhara:  a  Tale  of  Central  Asia. 
With  Illustrations.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  3J.  6d. 

The  Wild  Horseman  of  the  Pampas. 
Illustrated.  New  and  Cheaper  Eldi- 
tion.     Crown  8vo.  price  3f.  6d. 

LAMONT  {Martha  M ac Donald)— Iw^. 
Gladiator  :  a  Life  under  the  Roman 
Empire  in  the  beginning  of  the  Third 
Century.  With  4  Illustrations  by 
H.  M.  Paget.  Extra  fcp.  8vo.  cloth, 
price  31.  dd, 

LEANDER  {Richard)  —  Fantastic 
Stories.  Translated  from  the  German 
by  Paulina  B.  Granville.  With  Eight 
Full-page  Illustrations  by  M.  E. 
Fraser-Tytler.     Crown  8vo.  price  5^. 

LEE  {Hoime)—iliLVi  Title  of  Honour. 
A  Book  for  Girls.  New  Edition. 
With  a  Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo. 
price  5j. 


LE  WIS  {Mary  A.)  —A  Rat  with  Three 
Tales.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
With  Four  Illustrations  by  Catherine 
F.  Frere.     Price  31.  6</. 

MAC  KENNA  {S.  7.)— Plucky  Fel- 
lows. A  Book  for  Boys.  With  Six 
Illustrations.  Fifth  Edition.  Crown 
8yo.  price  3;.  6«/. 

At  School  with  an  Old  Dragoon. 
With  Six  Illustrations.  New  and 
Cheaper  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  price 
3r.  6</. 
MALDEN  {If,  ^.)— Princes  and  Prin- 
cesses: Two  Fairy  Tales.  Illustrated. 
Small  crown  8vo.  price  2s,  6d, 

Master  Bobby.  By  the  Author  of 
*  Christina  North.'^  With  Six  Illus- 
trations.   Fcp.  8vo.  doth,  price  31.  6d, 

MC  CLINTOCK  (Z.)— Sir  Spangle 
AND  THE  Dingy  Hen.  Illustrated. 
Square  crown  8vo.  price  2.r.  td, 

NAAKE  (7.  71)— Slavonic  Fairy 
Tales.  From  Russian,  Servian, 
Polish,  and  Bohemian  Sources.  With 
4  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  price  5^. 

PELLETAN{E.)—TnjL  Desert  Pastor. 
Jean  Jarousseau.  Translated  from 
the  French.  By  Colonel  E.  P.  De 
L'Hoste.  With  a  Frontispiece.  New 
Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.  price  y.  6d. 

REANEY  {Mrs.  G.  .?.)— Waking  and 
Working;  or,  From  Girlhood  to 
Womanhood.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.  With  a  Frontispiece.  Cr. 
8vo.  price  3f.  6a. 
Blessing  and  Blessed  :  a  Sketch  of 
Girl  Life.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  y.  6d, 

Rose  Gurney*s  Discovery.    A  Book 

for  Girls.    Dedicated  to  their  Mothers. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  y.  6d, 
English  Girls:  Their  Place  and  Power. 

With  Preface  by  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Dale. 

Third   Edition.       Fcp.    8vo.    cloth, 

price  2s.  6d. 

Just  Anyone,  and  other  Stories.    Three 

Illustrations.   Royal  i6mo.  cloth,  price 

IS.  6d. 
Sunbeam  Willie,  and  other  Stories. 

Three    Illustrations.       Royal    i6mo. 

price  IS.  6d. 
Sunshine  Jenny  and  other  Stories. 

3  Illustrations.    Royal  i6mo.  cloth, 

price  IS,  6d, 
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ROSS  {Mrs,  E.),  («Nclsic  Brook*)  — 
Daddy's  Pet.  A  Sketch  from 
Humble  Life.  With  Six  Illustrations. 
Ro3ral  i6mo.  price  ii. 

SADLER  {S,  W.)  R,N,—The  African 
Cruiser:  a  Midshipman's  Adventures 
on  the  West  Coast  With  Three 
Illustrations.  New  and  Cheaper  Edi- 
tion.    Crown  8vo.  price  2s,  6d. 

Seeking  his  Fortune,  and  other  Stories. 
With  Four  Illustrations.  New  and 
Cheaper  Edition.    Cro^n  8vo.  2J.  6d. 

Seven  Autumn  Leaves  from  Fairy 
Land.  Illustrated  with  Nine  Etchings. 
Square  crown  8vo.  price  y.  6d, 

STOCKTON  {Frank  R,)—A  Jolly  Fel- 
lowship. With  20  Illustrations. 
Crovm  8vo.  cloth,  price  5/. 

STORR  {Francis)  and  TURNER  {Haives) . 
Canterbury  Chimes;  or,  Chaucer 
Tales  retold  to  Children.  With  Six 
Illustrations  firom  the  Ellesmere  MS. 
Second  Eldition.  Fcp.  8vo.  cloth, 
price  3J.  6d, 


STRETTON  {J/esM)— David  Lloyd's 
Last  Will.  With  Four  Illustra- 
tions. New  Edition.  Ro3ral  i6mo. 
price  2x.  6d, 

TujL  Wonderful  Life.  Sixteenth 
Thousand.  Fcp.  8yo.  cloth,  price 
2s,  6d, 

Sunnyland  Stories.     By  the  Author  of 
'Aunt  Mary's  Bran  Pie.'     Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.      Snudl   8vo.    price 
ys.  6d. 

'  Tales    from    Ariosto    Re-told    for 
I  Children.  By  a  Lady.  With  3  Illus- 

trations.     Crown    8vo.  cloth,   price 
j  4J.  6d, 

,  WHITAKER  (/%r^»:^)— Christy's  1n- 
I  heritance.    a  London  Story.    Illus- 

I  trated.     Royal  i6mo.  price  is,  (>d, 

I 
Z/MAfERN  {If.)— Stories  in  Precious 
Stones.      With     Six     Ilkistrations 
Third  Exiition.  Crown  8vo.  price  51. 
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